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rCOXGRESS  had  been  opened  at 
)  Niemerow  in  Poland,  to  compromise  ~ 
1  the  differences  between  the  czarina 
I  and  the  grnnd  seignior:  but  this  prov- 
f  ing  inefTectual,  the  emperor  declared 
I  war  against  the  Turks,  and  demanded 
»  assistance  from  the  diet  of  the  empire. 
He  concerted  the  operations  of  the  campaign  with  the 
empress  of  Muscovy.  It  was  agreed  that  the  imperialists, 
under  count  Seckendorf,  should  attack  Widin  in  Servia, 
while  the  Russians,  commanded  by  count  de  Munich, 
should  penetrate  to  the  Ukraine,  and  besiege  Oczakow, 
on  the  Borysthenes.  They  accordingly  advanced  against 
this  place,  which  was  garrisoned  by  twenty  thousand  men; 
and  on  the  side  of  the  Borysthenes  defended  by  eighteen 
galleys.  The  MuscoTites  carried  on  their  approaches 
with  such  impetuosity  and  perseverance,  that  the  Turks 
were  terrified  at  their  valour,  and  in  a  few  days  capitu- 
lated. Among  those  who  signalized  themselves  by  un- 
common marks  of  prowess  in  these  attacks,  was  general 
Keith,  now  field-marshal  in  the  Prussian  service,  who  was 
dangerously  wounded  on  this  occasion.    Meanwhile  count 
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1737.     Seckendorf,  finding  it  impossible  to  reduce  Widin  without 

a  squadron  of  ships  on  the  Danube,  turned  his  arms 

against  Nissa^  which  was  surrendered  to  him  on  the  eight 
and  twentieth  day  of  July :  but  this  was  the  farthest  verge 
of  his  good  fortune.  The  Turks  attacked  the  post  which 
the  imperialists  occupied  along  the  Danube.  They  took 
the  fort  of  Padudil,  burned  the  town  of  Has  in  Wallachia, 
and  plundered  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  prince  of 
Saxe-Hildburghausen^  who  had  invested  Bagnalack  in 
Bosnia^  was  defeated^  and  obliged  to  repass  the  Save. 
Count  Seckendorf  was  recalled  to  Vienna ;  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  devolved  upon  count  Philippi.  Count 
Kevenhuller  was  obliged  to  retreat  from  Servi^;  and 
Nissa  was  retaken  by  the  Mussulmen.  The  conferences 
at  Niemerow  were  broken  off;  and  the  Turkish  plenipo- 
tentiaries returned  to  Constantinople. 

II.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  now  enjoyed  the  most  per- 
fect repose  under  the  dominion  of  Augu9tus.  Ferdinand, 
the  old  duke  of  Courland,  dying  without  issue,  the  aucces- 
sion  was  disputed  by  the  Teutonic  order  and  the  kingdom 
of  Poland,  while  the  states  of  Courland  claimed  a  right  of 
election,  and  sent  deputies  to  Petersburgh,  imploring  the 
protection  of  the  czarina.  A  body  of  Russian  troops  im- 
mediately entered  that  country ;  and  the  states  elected 
the  count  de  Biron,  high  chamberlain  to  the  empress,  of 
Muscovy.  The  elector  of  Cologne,  as  grand  master  of  the 
Teutonic  order,  protested  against  this  election ;  but  the 
king  of  Ppland  agreed  to  it,  on  certain  conditions  settled 
at  Dantzic  with  the  commissaries  of  the  new  duke  and 
those  of  the  czarina.  In  the  month  of  July,  John  Gaston 
de  Medicis,  great  duke  of  Tuscany,  died  at  Florence; 
and  the  prince  de  Craon  took  possession  of  his  territories 
in  the  name  of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  to  whom  the  empcr 
ror  had  already  granted  the  eventual  investiture  of  that 
duchy. 

III.  In  England  the  attention  of  the  public  was  at* 
tracted  by  an  open  breach  in  the  royal  family.  The  prin« 
cess  of  Wales  had  advanced  to  the  very  last  month  of  her 
pregnancy  before  the  king  and  queen  wjere  informed  of  her 
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h^ng  with  child«  She  was  twice  conveyed  from  Hfiftii^-  1737. 
ton-«ourt  to  the  pialaoe  of  St.  James'd,  when  her  labour  "^ 
pains  were  supposed  to  be  apprdf»ching ;  afid  at  lettgth 
was  ^divered  of  a  princess  in  about  two  hburs  after  her 
arrivaL  The  king  being  apprised  6f  this  event,  sent  a 
message  by  the  earl  ^f  Essex  to  the  prince,  expresi^ng  his 
displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  his  royal  highness,  as  an  in- 
dignity offered  to  himself  and  the  queen.  The  prinCe 
deprecated  his  majei^ty'a  anger  in  several  subikiissiye  let- 
ters, and  implored  the  queen's  mediation.  The  princess 
joined  her  entreaties  to  those  bf  his  royal  highness:  but 
all  their  humility  and  aupplication  prOfved  ineffectual. 
The  king,  in  another  message  sent  by  the  dtike  ^Graftoi); 
observed,  that  the  prince  had  removed  the  princeiss  twic^ 
in  the  week  intmedktely  preceding  the  day  of  her  de- 
livery,  from  the  place  of  his  majesty's  residence,  ih  expec^ 
tation  of  her  labour;  and  both  titoies,  on  his  retilirn,  indus^ 
trioasly  concealed  from  the  knowledge  lof  the  k$ng  and 
queen  every  circumstance  relating  t6  this  imjportant  afiair : 
that  at  last,  without  giving  any  notice  t6  their  m^stiea^ 
he  had  pre<^ipitately  hurried  the  princess  from  Hampton* 
court,  in  a  condition  not  to  be  named:  thAt  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  conduct,  for  a  considerable  time,  had  been 
so  entirely  void  of  all  real  duty  to  the  king,  that  hiti  ma-^ 
jesty  bad  reason  to  be  highly  offended  with  him.  He 
gave  him  to  understand,  that  until  he  should  withdraw 
his  regard  and  confidence  from  those  by  whose  instigisitioh 
and  advice  he  was  directed  and  encouraged  in  his  unWais 
rantable  behaviour  to  his  majesty  and  the  queen^  and  re- 
turn to  his  duty,  he  should  not  reside  iH  the  palace ;  h^ 
therefore  signified  his  pleasure  that  he  should  leate  St 
Jameses,  with  all  his  family,  when  it  could  be  dohe  without 
prejudice  or  inconvenience  to  the  princess.  In  obedience 
to  thi$  order  the  prince  retired  to  Kew,  and  made  other 
efibrtB  to  be  readmitted  to  his  majesty's  favour,  which,  how- 
ever, he  Could  not  retrieve.  Whatever  might  have  been 
his  design  in  concealing  so  long  from  the  king  and  queen 
the  ptegnancy  of  the  princedS,  and  afterwards  hurrying  Her 
from  place  to  place  in  such  a  condition,  to  the  manifest 
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1737.  Some  of  tlifik  ships  of  war  hfid  actually  attacked  a.  fleet  of 
EoglisK  mecch^nt  ships  at  the  island  of  Tortugas^.  as  if 
they  bad  been  at  ope^  enmity  with  England.  They  had 
seized  and  detained  a  great  number-  of  British  yessela*  iaih 
prisoned  their  crews,  and  confiscated  their  cargoes^  in  yio- 
lation  of  treaties,  in  defiance  of  common  justice  and  hu^ 
manity.  Repotted  memorials  were  presented  to  die  court 
of  Spain  by  the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid :  he  was 
amused  widi  evasive  answ.ers,  vague  promises  of  inquiry, 
andscedulas  of  instructions  sent  to  the  Spanish  governors 
in  America,  to  which  they  paid  no  sort  of  regard*.  Not 
but  that  the  Spaniards  had  reason  tooomplain,  in  their 
turn,  of  the  illicit  oonuneroe  which  the  English  traders 
from  Jamafica.  and  other  islands  carried  on  with  their  sub- 
jects on:  the  continent  of  South:  America:  though:  this 
could  not  justify  the  depredations  and  cruelties  wiiiofa  the 
oomnii^nders.  of  the  guardarcostas  had  committed,  wiAout 
provocation  or  pretence. 

YI.  The  merchants  of  England  loudly  complained  of 
these  outrages ;  the  nation  was  fired  with  resentment,  and 
cried  fqr  vengeance ;.  but  the  minister  appeared  ccdd, 
phlegmatic,  and  timorous.  He  knew  that  a  war  would  in* 
volve  him  in  such  difficulties  as  must  of  necessity  endanger 
his  administration :  the  treasure  which  be  now  employed 
for  domestic  purposes,  must  in  that  case  be  expended  in 
military  armaments :  the  wheels  of  that  machine  on  whtdh 
he  had  raised  his  influence  would  no  longer  move:  the 
opposition  would  of  consequence  gain  ground,  and  the  im- 
position of  fresh  taxesj  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  war,  would  fill  up  the  measure  of  popular  resentment 
against  his  person  and  ministry.  Moved  l^  theseconsir 
derations,  he  industriously  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  r«tp- 
ture,  and  to  olrtain  some  sort  of  satisfaction  by  dint  of  mei- 
mortals  and  negotiations ;  in  which  he  betrayed  his  own 
fears  to. such  a  degree^  as  animated  the  Spaniards  to  per*- 
sist  in  their  depredations,  and  encouraged  the  court  of 
Madrid  to  disregard  the  remonstrances  of  the  British  am- 
bafisador.  But  this  apprehension  of  war  did  not:  proceed 
from  Spain  only :  the  two  branches  o£  the-  bouse  of  Bour- 
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bbn  were  now  uikited  by  politics,  as  well  as  by  consan^in-  1737. 
ily;  and  he  did  not  doubt  that,  in  cas^  of  a  rupture  with  — — 
Spain,  they  wbuld  join  their  fcHrces  against  Great  Britain. 
Petitions  were  delivered  to  the  house  by  mdrchahts  from 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom^  explaining  the  repeated 
violences  to  which  they  had  been'  exposed,  and  imploring 
reUef  of  the  parUament.  These  Were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house;  and  an  oirder  was  made  to 
adihit'  the  petitioners,  if  they  should  think  fit,  to  be  heard 
by  themselves  or  by  counsel.  Sir  John  Barnard  moved 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  all  the  memorials  and 
papers  relating  to  the  Spanish  depredations  should  b^  l(jdd 
before  the  hou^$  and  this,  with  some  alteration  prbposdd 
by  sir  Robert  Walpole,  was  actually  presented.  In  com- 
pliance with  the  request,  an  einbrmous  multitude  of  letter^ 
and  memorials  wais  produced. 

YII;  The  house,  in  a  grand  committee,  proceeded  to 
bear  counsel  for  the  merchantis,  and  teamine  evidence ; 
by  which  it  appeared  that  amazing  acts  of  wanton  cruelty 
and  injustice  had  been  perpetrated  by  Spaniards  on  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Pulteney  expatiated  upon 
these  cireunistances*  of  barbarity :  he  demonstrated,  fronli 
treaties,  thb  right  of  the  British  traders  to  the  logwood  of 
Campeacfay,  and  td  the  salt  of  Tortugas :  he  exposed  the 
pusillanimity  of  the  minister,  and  the  futihty  of  his  nlego- 
tifttlons :  he  moved  for  such  resolutions  as  itould  evince 
the  rcfsentment  of  an  injured  nation,  and  the  vigour  of  a 
British  parliament.  These  w^re  warmly  combated  by  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  who  affirmed,  they  wduld  cratAp  the 
ministers  in  their  endeavours  to  compromise  these  diflfer* 
ences:  that  they  would  frustrate  their  negotiations,  en- 
trench Upon  the  king's  prerogative,  and  precipitate  the 
nation  into  an  unnecessary  and  expensive  war.  Answers 
produced  replies,  and  a  general  debate  ensued.  A  reso- 
lution was  reported;  but  the  question  being  put  for  re- 
committing it,  was  carried  iii  the  negative.  The  house, 
however,  agreed  to  an  address,  beseeching  his  majesty  to 
use  his  endeavours  to  obtain  effectual  relief  for  his  injured 
subjects,  to  convince  the  court  of  Spaib  that  his  majesfty 
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1737.     could  no  longer  suffer  such  constant  and  repeated  insults 
and  injuries  to   be  carried  on,  to  the  dishonour  of  his 
crown,  and  to  the  ruin  of  his  trading  subjects;  and  as- 
suring him,  that  in  case  his  royal  and  friendly  instances  with 
the  catholic  king  should  miscarry,  the  house  would  effec- 
tually support   his   majesty  in  taking  such  measures  as 
honour  and  justice  should  make  it  necessary  for  him  to 
pursue.  To  this  address  the  king  made  a  favourable  answer. 
A.D.  1738.      VIII.  The  next  important  subject  oii  which  both  sides 
exercised  their  talents,  was  a  bill  prepared  and  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Pulteney,  for  the  more  effectual  securing  the  trade 
of  his  majesty's  subjects  in  America.     This  was  no  other 
than  the  revival  of  part  of  two  acts  passed  in  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  by  which  the  property  of  all  prizes  taken 
from  the  enemy  was  vested  in  the  captors :  while  the  sove- 
reign was  empowered  to  grant  commissions  or  charters  to 
any  persons  or  societies,  for  taking  any  ships,  goods,  har- 
bours, lands,  or  fortifications,  of  the  nation's  enemies  in 
America,  and  for  holding  and  enjoying  the  same  as  their 
own  property  and  estate  for  ever.     The  ministry  endea- 
voured to  evade  the  discussion  of  this  bill,  by  amusing  the 
house  with  other  business,  until  an  end  should  be  put  to 
the  session.    A  mean  artifice  was  practised  with  this  view; 
and  some  severe  altercation  passed  between  sir  Robert 
Walpole  and  Mr.  Pulteney.     At  length  the  bill  was  read, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  very  long  and  warm  contest,  in  which 
the  greatest  orators  of  both  sides  found  opportunities  to 
display  their  eloquence  and  satire.    Mr.  Pulteney  defended 
the  bill  with  all  the  ardour  of  paternal  affection ;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  warmest  endeavours,  it  was  rejected  upon 
a  division. 

IX.  When  the  mutiny  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  house  of 
lords,  a  long  debate  arose  upon  the  number  of  troops 
voted  for  the  ensuing  year.  Lord  Carteret  explained  the 
situation  of  affairs  in  ^almost  every  nation  of  Europe  with 
great  conciseness  and  precision.  He  demonstrated  the 
improbability  of  a  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  any 
power  against  which  a  land  army  could  be  of  any  service. 
He  examined  tlie  domestic  circumstances  of  the  nation, 
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and  proved,  that  whatever  discontents  there  might  be  in  1738. 
the  kingdom,  there  was  little  or  no  disaffection,  and  no 
seeming  design  to  overturn  or  disturb  the  government.  In 
answer  to  an  argument,  that  such  a  number  of  regular 
forces  was  necessary  for  preventing  or  quelling  tumults, 
and  for  enabling  the  civil  magistrate  to  execute  the  laws  of 
his  country,  he  expressed  his  hope  that  he  should  never 
see  the  nation  reduced  to  such  unfortunate  circumstances: 
he  said,  a  law  which  the  civil  power  was  unable  to  exe- 
cute, must  either  be  in  itself  oppressive,  or  such  a  one  as 
afforded  a  handle  for  oppression.  In  arguing  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  forces,  he  took  notice  of  the  great  increase  of 
the  national  expense :  he  observed,  that  before  the  revo- 
lution, the  people  of  England  did  not  raise  above  two  mil- 
lions for  the  whole  of  the  public  charge ;  but  now,  what 
was  called  the  current  expense,  for  which  the  parliament 
annually  provided,  exceeded  that  sum ;  besides  the  civil 
list,  the  interest  due  to  the  public  creditors,  and  the  sink- 
ing fund,  which,  added  together,  composed  a  burthen  of 
six  millions  yearly.  The  earl  of  Chesterfield,  on  the  same 
subject,  af&rmed,  that  slavery  and  arbitrary  power  were 
the  certain  consequences  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army 
for  any  number  of  years.  It  is  the  machine  by  which  the 
chains  of  slavery  are  rivetted  upon  a  free  people.  They 
may  be  secretly  prepared  by  corruption;  but,  unless  a 
standing  army  protected  those  that  forged  them,  the  peo- 
ple would  break  them  asunder,  and  chop  off  the  polluted 
hands  by  which  they  were  prepared.  By  degrees,  a  free 
people  must  be  accustomed  to  be  governed  by  an  army : 
by  degrees,  that  army  must  be  made  strong  enough  to  hold 
them  in  subjection.  England  had  for  many  years  been 
accustomed  to  a  standing  army,  under  pretence  of  its 
being  necessary  to  assist  the  civil  power ;  and  by  degrees 
the  number  and  strength  of  it  have  been  increasing.  At 
the  accession  of  the  late  king,  it  did  not  exceed  six  thou- 
sand :  it  soon  amounted  to  double  that  number,  which  has 
been  since  augmented  under  various  pretences.  He  there- 
fore concluded,  that  slavery,  under  the  disguise  of  an  army 
for  protecting  the  liberties  of  the  people,  was  creeping  in 
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1738.  upon  them  by  degrees :  if  no  reductaon  should  be  made, 
he  declared  he  should  expeet  in  a  few  years  to  hear  some 
minister,  or  favourite  of  a  minister,  terrifying  the  house 
with  imaginary  plots  and  invasions,  and  making  the  tour 
of  Europe  in  search  of  possible  dangers,  to  show  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  up  a  mercenfeiry  standing  army,  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  present.  In  spite  of  these  sug- 
gestions, the  standing  army  maintained  its  ground.  The 
same'  noblemen,  assisted  by  lord  Bathurst,  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  debate  upon  the  Spanish  depredations, 
which  comprehended  the  same  arguments  that  were  used 
m  the  house  of  commons.  They  met  with  the  same  suc- 
cess in  both.  Resolutionff  equivalent  to  those  of  the  lower 
house  were  tak^i:  an  address  was  presented;  and  hiis 
majesty  assured  them  he  would  repeat,  in  the  most  press- 
ing manner,  his  instances  at  the  court  of  Spain,  in  order 
to  obtain  satisfaction  and  security  for  his  subjects  trading 
to  America.  This  assurance  was  renewed  in  his  speech 
'  at  the  close  of  the  session,  on  the  twentieth  of  May,  when 
the  parliament  was  prorogued; 

X.  At  this  period  the  princess  of  Wales  was  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  George,  now 
king  of  Great  Britain.  His  birth  was  celebrated  with  un- 
common rcjjoicings :  addresses  of  congratulation  were  prie^ 
seated  to  the  king  by  the  two  universities,  and  by  almost 
aU  the  cities  atid  communities  of  the  kingdom.  But  the 
prince  of  Wales  still  laboured  under  the  displeasure  of  his 
majesty,  who  had  ordered  the  lord  chamberlain  to  signify 
in  the  gazette,  that  no  person  who  visited  the  prince 
should  be  admitted  to  the  court  of  St.  James's.  His  royal 
highness  was  divested  of  all  th^  external  marks  of  royalty, 
and  lived  like  a  private  gentleman,  cultivating  the  virtues 
<  of  a  social  life,  and  enjoying  the  best  fruits  of  conjugal 
felicity.  In  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  rear*admiral 
Haddock  set  sail  with  a  strong  squadron  for  the  Medi<- 
terranean,  which  it  was  hoped  would  give  weight  to  the 
negotiation  of  the  British  mtmster  at  the  court  of  Madrid, 
The  act  to  discourage  the  retail  of  sphrituous  liqu<Hrs  had 
incensed  the  populace  to  such  a  degree  as 
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Dumberleaft  tunmUs  in  the  cities  of  London  and  We8tmiii>-     ttas. 

sler.   They  were  so  addicted  to  the  use  of  that  pernicious 

compound  known  by  the  appellation  of  gin  or  geneva,  that 
they  ran  aU<  risks  rather  than  jEonego  it  entirely ;  and  so 
little  regard  was  paid  to  the  law  by  which  it  was  prohi*- 
bited,  that  in  less  than  two  years  twelve  thousand  persons 
within  the  bills  of  mortality  were  convicted  of  having  sold 
it  illegally.  Nearly  one  half  of  that  number  were  cast  in 
die.  penalty  of  one  hundred  pounds;  and  three  thousand 
persons,  paid  ten  pounds  each,  for  an  exemption  from  the 
disgsace  of  being  committed  to  the  house  of  correction. 

XL  The  war  maintained  by  the  emperor  and  the  caar*- 
ina  against  the  Ottoman^  porte»  had  not  yet  produced  any 
deeifiiFe  event.  Count  Seckendorf  was  disgraced  and 
confined  on  account  of  his  ill  success  of  the  last  campaign* 
Greneral  Doxat  was  tried  by  a  council  of  war  at  Belg|rade» 
and  condemned  to  death  for  having  surrendered  to  the 
enemy  the  town  of  Nissa,  in  which  he  commanded.  The 
diet  of  the  empire  granted  a  subsidy  of  fifty  Roman 
months  to  the  emperor,  who  began  to  make  vigorous  pre^ 
parations  tot  the  ensuing  campaign:  but  in  the  mean 
time  Ragotskiy  vaivode  of  Transylvania,  revolted  against 
die  house  of  Austria,  and  brought  a  considerable  army 
into  the  field,  under  the  protection  of  the  grand  seignior. 
He  was  immediately  {ffodaimed  a  rebel,  and  a  price  set 
upon  bis  head  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  Turks  taking 
die  field  early,  reduced  the  fort  of  Usitza  and  Meadia,  and 
undertook  the  siege  of '  Orsova,  which^  however,  they 
abandoned  at  the  approach  of  the  imperial  army,  com<^ 
manded  by  the  grand  duke,  of  Tuscany,  assisted  by  count 
Konigsegg.  The  Turks,  being  reinforced,  marched  back» 
and  attad^ed  the  imperialists,  by  whom  they  were  re* 
pulsed  after  an  obstinate  engagement.  The  Germans^ 
notwithstanding  this  advantage  repassed  the  Danube;  and 
then  the  infidels  made  themselves  masters  of  Orsova^ 
where  they  found  a  fine  train  of  artillery,  designed  for  die 
siege  of  Widin.  By  the  conquest  of  this  place,  the  Turks 
laid  the  Danube  open  to  their  gallics  and>  vessels ;  and 
tht  Gesmans  retired  under  the  cannon  of  Belgrade.    In 
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1738.  the  Ukraine,  the  Russians  under  general  count  Munich 
obtained  the  advantage  over  the  Turks  in  two  engage- 
ments ;  and  general  Lacy  routed  the  Tartars  of  the  Cri- 
mea ;  but  they  returned  in  greater  numbers,  and  harassed 
the  Muscovites  in  such  a  manner,  by  intercepting  their 
provisions,  and  destroying  the  country,  that  tiiey  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  lines  of  Precops. 

XIL  In  the  month  of  October,  an  affair  of  very  small 
importance  produced  a  rupture  between  the  king  of  Den- 
mark and  the  elector  of  Hanover.  A  detachment  of 
Hanoverians  took  by  assault  the  castle  of  Steinhorst,  be- 
longing to  the  privy  counsellor  Wederkop,  and  defended 
by  thirty  Danish  dragoons,  who  bad  received  orders  to 
repel  force  by  force.  Several  men  were  killed  on  both 
sides  before  the  Hanoverians  could  enter  the  place,  when 
the  garrison  was  disarmed  and  conducted  to  the  frontiers. 
This  petty  dispute  about  a  small  territory,  which  did  not 
yield  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  had  well 
nigh  involved  Hanover  in  a  war,  which,  in  all  probability, 
Great  Britain  must  have  maintained:  but  this  dispute  was 
compromised  by  a  convention  between  the  kings  of  Eng- 
land and  Denmark. 

XIII.  The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  February,  when  the  king  in  his  speech  to 
both  houses  gave  them  to  understand,  that  a  convention 
was  concluded  and  ratified  between  him  and  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  had  obliged  himself  to  make  reparation  to  the 
British  subjects  for  their  losses  by  certain  stipulated  pay- 
ments :  the  plenipotentiaries  were  named  and  appointed 
for  regulating,  within  a  limited  time,  all  those  grievances 
and  abuses  which  had  hitherto  interrupted  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  American  seas;  and  for  settling  all 
matters  of  dispute,  in  such  a  manner  as  might  for  the 
future  prevent  and  remove  all  new  causes  and  pretences 
of  complaint.  The  motion  for  an  address  of  approbation 
was  disputed  as  usual.  Though  the  convention  was  not 
yet  laid  before  the  house,  the  nature  of  it  was  well  known 
to  the  leaders  of  the  opposition.  Sir  William  Windham 
observed,  that  if  the  ministry  had  made  the  resolutions 
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taken  by  the  parliament  in  the  last  session  the  foundation  173S. 
of  their  demands ;  if  they  had  discovered  a  resolution  to 
break  off  all  treating,  rather  than  depart  from  the  sense 
of  parliament ;  either  a  defensive  treaty  might  have  been 
obtained,  or  by  this  time  the  worst  would  have  been 
known :  but,  by  what  appeared  from  his  majesty's  speech, 
the  convention  was  no  other  than  a  preliminary ;  and,  in 
all  probability,  a  very  bad  preliminary.  He  supposed  the 
minister  had  ventured  to  clothe  some  of  his  creatures  with 
full  powers  to  give  up  the  rights  of  the  nation ;  for  they 
might  do  it  if  they  durst.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  answer 
to  these  suggestions,  affirmed,  that  the  ministry  had  on 
this  occasion  obtained  more  than  ever  on  like  occasions 
was  known  to  be  obtained  :  that  they  had  reconciled  the 
peace  of  their  country  with  her  true  interest :  that  this 
peace  was  attended  with  all  the  advantages  that  the  most 
successful  arms  could  have  procured:  that  future  ages 
would  consider  this  as  the  most  glorious  period  of  our 
history,  and  do  justice  to  the  councils  that  produced  the 
happy  event,  which  every  gentleman  divested  of  passion 
and  prejudice  was  ready  to  do ;  and  which,  he  believed, 
the  present  age,  when  rightly  informed,  would  not  refuse. 
In  a  word,  he  extolled  his  own  convention  with  the  most 
extravagant  encomiums.  * 

XIV.  The  house  resolved  to  address  the  king,  that 
copies  of  all  the  memorials,  representations,  letters,  and 
papers,  presented  to  his  majesty,  or  his  secretary  of 
state,  relating  to  depredations,  should  be  submitted  to 
the  perusal  of  the  house:  but  some  members  in  the  oppo- 
sition were  not  contented  with  this  resolution.  Then  Mr. 
Sandys,  who  may  be  termed  the  "  motion  maker,"  moved 
for  an  address,  desiring  that  the  house  might  inspect  all 
letters  written,  and  instructions  given  by  the  secretaries 
of  state,  or  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  to  any  of  the 
British  governors  in  America,  o^  any  commander  in  chief, 
or  captains  of  his  majesty's  ships  of  war,  or  his  majesty's 
minister  at  the  court  of  Spain,  or  any  of  his  majesty's  con- 
suls in  JBurope,  since  the  treaty  of  Seville,  relating  to  the 
losses  which  the  British  subjects  had  sustained  by  means 
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1788.     of  depredations  coranritfeed  by  the  8ab|eots  of  Spain  in 

Europe  and  America.    This  was  an  unreasonable  piro- 

posaly  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  animosity  and  fadtaon. 
Mr.  H.  Walpole  justly  observed^  that  a  compliance  widi 
such  an  address  might  lay  open  the  most  private  trans- 
aedons  of  the  cabinet,  and  discoyer  secrets  that  ought,  for 
the  good  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  concealed.  It  would  dis- 
cover to  the  court  of  Spain  the  idtimaium  of  the  king's 
demands  and  concessions,  and  the  nation  would  thereby 
be  deprived  of  many  advantages  which  it  mi^t  reap, 
were  no  such  discovery  made.  He  said,  that  »o  soon  as 
the  differences  betwixt  die  two  courts  should  airive  at 
sueh  a  crisis,  and  not  before,  the  consuls  were  instructed 
to  give  notive  to  the  merchants,  that  they  might  retire  m 
time  trith  their  effects ;  but  should  such  instruction  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Spaniards,  it  would  be  a  kind  of 
watch*word  to  put  them  on  their  guard,  and  unavoidably 
occasion  the  ruin  of  many  thousands  of  British  subjects. 
Certain  it  is,  no  government  could  act  either  in  external 
or  domestic  affairs  with  proper  influence,  dignity,  and  de- 
spatch, if  every  letter  and  instruction  relating  to  an  un*» 
finished  negotiation  should  be  exposed  to  the  view  of 
such  a  liumerous  assembly,  composed  of  individuals  ac- 
tuated by  motives  in  fhemselves  diametrically  opposite. 
The  motion  being  rejected  by  the  majority,  the  same  gen- 
tleman moved  again  for  an  address,  that  his  majesty  would 
'  give  directions  for  laying  before  the  house  copies  of  such 
memorials  or  representations  as  had  been  made,  either  to 
the  king  of  Spain  or  to  his  ministers,  since  the  treaty  of 
Seville,  relating  to  the  depredations  committed  in  Europe 
or  America.  A  debate  ensued ;  and,  upon  a  division,  the 
question  passed  in  the  negative. 

XV.  The  house,  in  a  committee  of  supply,  voted  twelve 
diousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year, 
and  the  standing^  army  was  continued  without  reduction, 
though  powerfully  attacked  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
opposition;.  The  commons  likewise  ordered  an  address 
to  bis  majesty,  for  the  copies  of  several  memorials  since 
the  treaty  of  Seville,  touching  the  rights  of  Great  Britain; 
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&t  any  infiracticm  of  treaties  which  had- not  been  laid  be*     ns8« 
fore  tfaeiiL     These  were  accordingly  submitted  to  the  in-  " 

spection  of  the  house.  By  this  time  the  convention  itself 
was  not  only  presented  to  the  couHuons,  but  also  pub* 
lished  for  the  information  of  the  people.  Divers  meiv 
chants,  planters,  and  odiers  trading  to  America,  the  cities 
of  London  and  Bristol,  the  merchants  of  Liverpool,  and 
owners  of  sundry  ships  which  had  been  seised  by  the 
Spaniards,  ofiered  petitions  against  the  c<»vention,  by 
which  the  subjects  of  Spain  were  so  far  from  giving  up 
their  groundless  and  unjustifiable  practice  of  visiting  and 
searching  British  ships  sailing  to  and  from  the  British 
plantations,  that  they  appeared  to  have  claimed  the  pow«r 
of  doing  it  as  a  right;  £&9  they  insisted  that  the  difier-* 
ences  which  had  arisen  concerning  it  should  be  referred 
to  plenipotentiaries^  to  be  discussed  by  them,  without 
even  agreeing  to  abstain  from  such  viritadon  and  search 
during  the  time  that  the  discussion  of  this  affiur  might 
last.  They  therefore  prayed  that  they  might  have  an 
opportumty  of  being  heard,  and  allowed  to  represent  the 
great  importance  of  the  ftritish  trade  to  and  from  the 
plantations  in  America;  the  dear  indisputable  right 
which  they  had  to  enjoy  it,  without  being  stopped,  vi*- 
sited,  or  searched  by  the  Spaniards,  on  any  pretence 
whatsoever ;  and  the  certain  inevitable  destruction  of  all 
the  riches,  and  strength  derived  to  Great  Britain  from  that 
trade,  if  a  search  of  British  ships  sailing  to  and  fix>m  their 
own  plantations  should  be  tolerated  upon  any  pretext,  or 
under  any  restrictions,  or  even  if  the  freedom  of  this  na- 
vigation should  continue  much  longer  in  a  state  of  uncer-' 
tainty.  These  petitions  were  referred  to  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  of  the  convention.  Another  remon* 
strapce  was  likewise  presented  by  the  trustees  for  esta* 
blishing  the  colony  of  Georgia,  setting  forth,  that  the 
king  of  Spain  claimed  that  colony  as  part  of  his  territo* 
ries;  and  that  by  the  convention,  the  regulation  of  the 
hnuto  of  Carolina  and  Florida  was  referred  to  the  deter^ 
mination  of  plenipotentiaries ;  so  that  the  colony  of  Geor- 
gia, which  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Great 
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1738.  Britain,  was  left  in  dispute,  while  the  settlers  remained  in 
the  most  precarious  and  dangerous  situation.  It  was 
moved,  that  the  merchants  should  be  heard  by  their 
counsel:  but  the  proposal  was  strenuously  opposed  by 
the  ministry,  and  rejected  upon  a  division. 

XVI.  This  famous  convention,  concluded  at  the  Prado 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  January,  imported,  that  within 
six  weeks,  to  be  reckoned  from  the  day  on  which  the  rati- 
fications were  exchanged,  two  ministers  plenipotentiaries 
should  meet  at  Madrid,  to  confer,  and  finally  regulate  the 
respective  pretensions  of  the  two  crowns,  with  relation  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  in  America  and  Europe,  and  to 
the  limits  of  Florida  and  Carolina,  as  well  as  concerning 
other  points  which  remained  likewise  to  be  adjusted,  ac- 
cording to  the  former  treaties  subsisting  between  the  two 
nations:  that  the  plenipotentiaries  should  finish  their  con- 
ferences within  the  space  of  eight  months :  that  in  the 
mean  time  no  progress  should  be  made  in  the  fortifications 
of  Florida  and  Carolina:  that  his  catholic  majesty  should 
pay  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  ninety-five 
thousand  pounds,  for  a  balance  due  to  the  crown  and 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  after  deduction  made  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  crown  and  subjects  of  Spain :  that  this  sum 
should  be  employed  for  the  satisfaction,  discharge,  and 
payment  of  the  demands  of  the  British  subjects  upon  the 
crown  of  Spain :  that  this  reciprocal  discharge,  however^ 
should  not  extend  or  relate  to  the  accounts  and  differ- 
ences which  subsisted  and  were  to  be  settled  between  the 
crown  of  Spain  and  the  Assiento  company,  nor  to  any 
particular  or  private  contracts  that  might  subsist  between 
either  of  the  two  crowns,  or  their  ministers,  with  the  sub- 
jects of  the  other;  or  between  the  subjects  and  subjects 
of  each  nation  respectively:  that  his  catholic  majesty 
should  cause  the  sum  of  ninety-five  thousand  pounds  to 
be  paid  at  London  within  four  months,  to  be  reckoned 
from  the  day  on  which  the  ratifications  were  exchanged. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  that  convention,  which  alarmed 
and  provoked  the  merchants  and  traders  of  Great  Britain, 
excited  the  indignation  of  all  those  who  retained  any  re- 
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gAti  for  this  konour  of  their  country  ^  and  raised  a  getnetBil     mi. 

cry  against  the  niinist^r  who'  stobd  at  the  htelm  of  Adtni- "^ 

nifiltration; 

XVII.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  kingdom  were  now  turned 
u^n  the  house  of  commons.    The  two  contending  parties^ 
sumnibiied  their  whole  force  for  the  approaching  diispute : 
on  the  day  appointed  for  cotilfidering  th^  cdn^ntion^  four  , 
hundred  nkemb^rs  had  tak^n  their  seats  by  eight  in  the 
morning.     In  a  doramittee  of  the  whole  hous^,  cert&iii' 
West  India  merchants  and  planters  were  h^aM  agaih^4f 
the  conventioti;  tio  that  this  and  the  following  day  Wer^ 
eitiployed  in  readihg  pap^i's,  and'  obtaihihg  information. 
On  the  eighth  day  of  March,  Mr.  H.  Walpole  haying" 
launched  out  in  the  praise  of  that  dgreement,  moVed'ft^r  an 
address  of  approbation  to  his  majesty ^     He  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Pembrokeshire;   and'  the  d^batei 
began  with  extraordinary  ardour.     He  who  first  distin^ 
guished  himself  in  the  lists  wa^  sit^  Thomas  Sanderson,  at 
that  time  treasurer  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
e&A  of  Scarborough.     All  the  officers  and  adherents  6t 
his  royal  highti^^s  had  joilled  the  opposition;  and  he  him* 
self  dn  this  occasion  sat  in  the  gallery,  td  hear  the  debate! 
oh  sUdi  aii  init^ortatit'  trantoction.     Sir  Thomas  Sttiider-' 
soil'  observed;  thk't  the  Spaniards  by  the  COnveriticjh,  in-^ 
stead  of  giring  us  r^aration,  had  db%ed^US  to  give  thetn 
a  general  release.    They  had  not  allowed  the  word  sisttis-' 
faction  to  be  so  much  as  once  mentioned  in  the  treaty; 
Sv^h  the  Spanish  pirate  who  hftd  ent  off  the  ear  of 
capta:in  Jenkins  *»  and  used  th^  most  insulting  expression 

*  Captam  Jenkins  was  m&ster  of  a  Scottish  merchant  ship.  He  wa4  boarded^ 
by  the  captain  of  a  Spanish  guarda-costa,  who  treated  him  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner;  The  Spaikiards,  after  having  rummaged  his  vessel  for  whtfl 
they  called  contraband  commodities,  without  finding  any  thing  to  justify  their 
searchV  insulted  Jenkins  with  the  most  opprobrious  invectives.  They  tore  off 
onB  of  bis  earn,  bidding  him  canry  it  to  his  king,  and  tell  him  they  trofiM  serve 
him  in  the  same  manner  should  an  opportunity  offer :  the^  tortured  him  with  the 
most  shoeking  cruelty,  and  threatened  him  with  immediate  death.  This  matf 
was  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons ;  and  being  asked  by  a  mem- 
ber what  he  thought  when  he  found  himself  in  the* hands  of  such  barbarians  t 
'<  Ireoomminded  my  soal  to  God»''  said  he,  "  and  my  cause  to  my  country/' 
The  behaviour  of  this  brave  seaman,  th«  sight  of  his  ear*  which  was  produced^ 
wttii  fats  account  of  the  iadtgaities  which  had  been  offered  to  the  nktion  and  sove^ 
reign  of  Great  Britain,  filled  the  whole  house  with  inctignation.    Je^inswitf 

VOL.  III.  C 
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1738.     towards  the  person  of^tbe  king — an  expression  which  no 
British    subject   could   decently   repeat — ^an  expression 
which  no  man  that  had  a  regard  for  his  sovereign  could 
ever  forgive — even  this  fellow  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his- rapine,  and  remained  a  living   testimony  of  the 
cowardly  tameness  and  mean  submission  of  Great  Britain; 
of  the  triumphant  haughtiness  and  stubborn  pride   of 
Spain.    Lord  Gage,  one  of  the  most  keen,  spirited,  and 
sarcastic  orators  in  the  house,  stated  in  this  manner  the 
account  of  the  satisfaction  obtained  from  the  court  of 
Spain  by  the  convention:    the  losses  sustained  by  the 
Spanish  depredations  amounted  to  three  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  pounds ;  the  commissary,  by  a  stroke  of 
his  pen,  reduced  this  demand  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds;   then  forty-five   thousand  were   struck  off  for. 
prompt  payment :  he  next  allotted  sixty  thousand  pounds 
as  the  remaining  part  of  a  debt  pretended  to  be  due  to 
Spain,  for  the  destruction  of  her  fleet  by  sir  George 
Byng;  though  it  appeared  by  the  instructions  on  the 
table,  that  Spain  had  been  already  amply  satisfied  on  that 
head:    these  deductions  reduced  the  balance  to  ninety- 
five  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  king  of  Spain  insisted  upon 
the  South  sea  company's  paying  immediately  the  sum  of 
sixty-eight  thousand  pounds,  as  a  debt  due  to  him  on  one 
head  of  accounts,  though  in  other  articles,  his  catholic 
majesty  was  indebted  to  the  company  a  million  over  and 
above  the  demand :  the  remainder  to  be  paid  .by  Spain 
did  not  exceed  seven  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  from 
which  she  insisted  upon  deducting  whatever  she  might 
have  already  given  in  satisfaction  for  any  of  the  British 
ships  that  had  been  taken ;  and  on  being  allowed  the  value 
of  the  St.  Theresa,  a  Spanish  ship  which  had  been  seized 
in  the  port  of  Dublin.     Mr^  W.  Pitt,  with  an  energy  of 
argument   and   diction   peculiar   to    himself,   declaimed 
against  the  convention,  as  insecure,  unsatisfactory,  and 


afterwards  emploved  in  the  service  of  the  l^ast  India  company :  he  approved 
himself  worthy  of  his  good  fortune  in  a  long  engagement  with  the  pirate  Angria, 
during  which  he  behaved  with  extraordinary  courage  and  conduct ',  and  saved 
his  own  ship,  with  three  others  that  were  under  his  convoy.  . 
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dishonourable  to  Great  Britain.  He  said  the  great  na-  iY38. 
tional  objection,  the  searching  of  British  ships,  was  not 
admitted,  indeed,  in  the  preamble;  but  stood  there  as  the 
reproach  of  the  whole,  as  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
fatal  submission  that  followed :  on  the  part  of  Spain,  an 
usurpation,  an  inhuman  tyranny  claimed  and  exercised 
over  the  American  seas ;  on  the  part  of  England,  an  un- 
doubted right  by  treaties,  and  from  God  and  nature  de« 
clared  and  asserted  in  the  resolutions  of  parliament ;  were 
now  referred  to  the  discussion  of  plenipotentiaries,  upon 
one  and  the  same  equal  foot.  This  undoubted  right  was 
to  be  discussed  and  regulated ;  and  if  to  regulate  be  to  pre-* 
scribe  rules,  as  in  all  construction  it  is,  that  right  was,  by  the 
express  words  of  the  convention,  to  be  given  up  and  sacri- 
ficed ;  for  it  must  cease  to  be  any  thing  from  the  moment 
it  is  submitted  to  limitation.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  with  equal 
force  and  fluency,  answered  the  speech  of  Mr.  H.  Wal- 
pole.  '^  After  he  had  used  many  arguments  to  persuade 
us  to  peace,"  said  he,  ^^  to  any  peace,  good  or  bad,  by  point* 
ing  out  the  dangers  of  a  war,  dangers  I  by  no  means  allow 
to  be  such  as  he  represents  them,  he  crowned  all  those 
terrors  with  the  name  of  the  pretender.  It  would  be  the 
cause  of  the  pretender.  The  pretender  would  come.  Is 
the  honourable  gentleman  sensible  what  this  language  im- 
ports ?  The  people  of  England  complain  of  the  greate^it 
wrongs  and  indignities :  they  complain  of  the  interruption^  - 
the  destruction  of  their  trade ;  they  think  the  peace  has 
left  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  before :  and,  in  answer 
to  all  these,  complaints,  what  are  they  told  ?  Why«  that 
their  continuing  to  suffer  all  this,  is  the  price  they  must 
pay  to  keep  the  king  and  his  family  on  the  throne  of  these 
realms.  If  this  were  true,  it  ought  not  to  be  owned :  but 
it  is  far  from  truth;  the  very  reverse  is  true.  Nothing 
can  weaken  the  family,  nothing  can  shake  the  establish^- 
ment»  but  such  measures  as  these,  and  such  language  as 
this."  He  affirmed,  that  if  the  ministers  had  proceeded 
conformably  to  the  intentions  of  parliament,  they  would 
either  have  acted  with  vigour,  or  have  obtained  a  real 
security  in  an  express  acknowledgement  of  our  right  not 

c8 
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)796»  to  be  searched  as  a  preliminary!  sine  qua  nan,  to>our  treats 
ing  at  all.  Instead  of  this,  they  had  referred  it  to  pleni-> 
potentiaries.  *' Would  you/'  sir,  said  he,  *' submit  to  H 
reference,  whether  you  may  travel  unmolested  frotn  youi^ 
house  in  town  to  your  house  in  the  country?  Your  right 
is  clear  and  undeniable,  why  would  you  have  it  discussed? 
but  much  less  would  you  r^fer  it,  if  two  of  your  judges 
belonged  to  a  gang  which  has  often-  stopped  and  robbed 
you  iayour  way  thither  before. "-^The  ministersi  in  vindi^ 
oation  of  the  convention,  asserted^  that  the  satisfaction 
granted  by  Spain  was  adequate  to  the  injury  received : 
that  it  was  only  the  preliminary  of  a  treaty  which  would 
tempve  all  causes  of  complaint:  that  war  was  always- eli- 
pensive  and  detrimental  to  a  trading  nation,  as  well  a»  un-< 
certain  in  its  events :  that  France  and  S{>ain  would  cer^ 
iainly  join  their  forces  in  case  of  a  rupture  with  Great 
Britain :  that  there  wtfs  not  one  power  in  Europe  upon 
which' the  English  could  depend  for  effectual: assistance: 
Mid  that  war  would  favour  the  cause  and  designs  of  a 
popish' pretender*  The  housCi  upon  a  division,  agreed  to 
liie  address;  but  when  a  motion  was  made  for  its  bdng 
recommitted^  the  two  parties  renewed  the  engagement 
with  redoubled  eagerness  and  impetuosity.  Sir  William 
Windham  and  Mr.  Pulteney  poured  all  the  thunder  of 
th^r  eloquence  against  the  insolence  of  Spain,  and  the 
concessions  of  the  British  ministry.  Sir  Robert  Walpok 
exerted  all  his  fortitude  and  dexterity  in  defence  of  him« 
self  and  his  measures;  and  the  question  being  put,  the 
resolutions  for  the  address  were  carried  by/  a  small  ma« 
JcMPity.'  / 

XVlil.  Then  sir  William  Windham,''  standing  up^ 
made  a  pathetic  remonsti^ance  upon  this  determinatioai 
V  This  address,"  said  he^  **  is  intended  to  convince^  man- 
kind, that  the  treaty  under  our  consideration  is  a  reasoti-^ 
able  and  an  honourable  treaty.  But  if  a  majority  of 
twenty^eight  in  such  a  full  house  should  fail  of  that  sue- 
eesis;  if  the  people  should  not  implicitly  resign- their 
reason  to  a  vote  of  this  house,  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quence? Will  ttot  the  pariiament lose  its^ authority?  Wffl 
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it  tM  he  ^hottght^  that  eiren  in  the  parlhmietit  we  see  t7dd. 
^oyenaed  by  a  faction?  and  what  the  consequence  of  this  "'^"'"^ 
may  be*,  I  leave  to  those  gentlemen  to  consider,  who  are 
410W  to  give  their  vote  for  this  address:  for  my  own  part, 
I  will  trouble  you  with  no  more ;  but,  with  these  my  Uist 
WDvdfi^  I  sincerely  pray  to  Al^ngfaty  God,  who  has  so 
often  wonderfully  protected  these'  kingdoms,  that  he  will 
graciously  continue  his  protection  over  them,  by.  preserv- 
ing us  from  that  impending  danger  which  threatenfs  the 
nation  from  without,  and  likewise  from  that  impend- 
ing d«iger  which  threatens  our  constitution  from  with- 
in." The  mkiister  was  on  this  occasion  deserted  by 
his  usual  temper,  and  even  provoked  into  personal 
abuse«  He  declared,  that  the  gentleman  who  was  now 
the  mouth  of  his  opponents,  had  been  looked  upon  as 
&e  head  of  those  traitors  who  twenty-five  years  be- 
fore ^Mmspired  the  destructi^i  of  their  country  and  of 
the  royal  family,  in  order  to  set  a  popish  pretender  upon 
the  throne :  that  he  was  seized  by  the  vigilance  of  the 
then  govermaent,  and  pardoned  by  its  clemency;  but  all 
the  use  be  had  ungratefully  made  of  that  clemency,  was 
to  qualify  himself  according  to  law,  that  he  and  his  parQr 
might  $Qme  time  or  other  have  an  oppbrtumty  to  over- 
throw all  law.  He  branded  them  all  as  traitors,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  their  behaviour  would  unite  all  the 
true  &iends  of  the  present  happy  establishment.  To  such 
a  decree  of  mutual  animosity  were  both  sides  inflamed, 
that  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  minority  actually 
retired  from  pariiament;  and  were  by  the  nation  in  gene- 
ral revered  as  martyrs  to  the  Uberty  of  the  people. 

XIX.  The  dispute  occasioned  by  the  convention  in  the 
house  of  lords,  was  maintained  with  equal  warmth,  and 
perhaps  with  more  abilities.  After  this  famous  treaty  had 
been  considered,  lord  Carteret  suggested,  that  possibly 
one  of  the  contracting  powers  had  presented  a  protest  or 
declaration,  importing  that  she  acceded  to  such  or  such  a 
measure,  only  upon  condition  that  the  terms  of  that  pro- 
test or  declaration  should  be  made  good.  He  said,  that 
until  his  mind  shcHild  be  free  from  the  most  distant  suspi- 
cion that  such  a  paper  might  ^dst  in  the  pceseiit  ca^e,  he 
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1738.     could  not  form  a  just  opinion  of  the  transaction  himself^ 
or  communicate  to  their  lordships  any  light  which  might 
be  necessary  for  that  purpose.     The  adherents  to  the 
ministry  endeavoured  to  evade  his  curiosity  in  this  parti- 
cular, by  general  assertions :  but  he  insisted  on  his  suspi- 
cion with  such  perseverance,  that  at  length  the  ministry 
produced  the  copy  of  a  declaration  made  by  the  king  of 
Spain  before  he  ratified  the  convention,  signifying  that 
his  catholic  majesty  reserved  to  himself,  in  its  full  force, 
the  right  of  being  able  to  suspend  the  assiento  of  negroes, 
in  case  the  company  should  not  pay  within  a  short  time 
the  sum  of  sixty-eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  owing  to 
Spain  on  the  duty  of  negroes,  or  on  the  profit  of  the  ship 
Caroline ;  that  under  the  validity  and  force  of  this  pro- 
test, the  signing  of  the  said  convention  might  be  pro- 
ceeded on,  and  in  no  other  manner.     In  the  debate  that 
ensued,  lord  Carteret  displayed  a  surprising  extent  of 
political  knowledge,  recommended  by  all  the  graces  of 
elocution,  chaste,  pure,  dignified,  and  delicat^.     Lord 
Bathurst  argued  against  the  articles  of  convention  with 
his  usual  spirit,  integrity,  and  good  sense,  particularly 
animated  by  an  honest  indignation  which  the  wrongs  of 
hia  country  had  inspired.     The  earl  of  Chesterfield  at- 
tacked this  inglorious  measure  with  all  the  weight  of  ar- 
gument, and  all  the  poignancy  of  satire.     The  duke  of 
Argyle,  no  longer  a  partisan  of  the  ministry,  inveighed 
against  it  as  infamous,  treacherous,  and  destructive,  with 
all  the  fire,  impetuosity,  and  enthusiasm  of  declamation. 
It  was  defended  with  unequal  arms  by  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  lord  Hervey,  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  in  particular  by 
the  earl  of  Hay,  a  nobleman  of  extensive  capacity  and 
uncommon  erudition;  remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of 
the   civil  law,  and   seemingly  formed  by   nature  for  a 
politician;  cool,  discerning,  plausible,  artful,  and  enter- 
prising, staunch  to  the  minister,  and  invariably  true  to 
his  own  interest.    The  dispute  was  learned,  long,  and 
obstinate ;  but  ended,  as  usual,  in  the  discomfiture  of  those 
who  had  stigmatized  the  treaty^    The  house  agreed  to 
m  f^ddrets,  in  which  they  thanked  his  majesty  for  his 
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gracious  condescension  in  laying  before  them  the  con^     1738. 
▼ention.  They  acknowledged  his  great  prudence  in  bring-  T 

ing  the  demands  of  his  subjects  for  their  past  losses, 
Mrhich  had  been  so  long  depending,  to  a  final  adjustment; 
in  procuring  an  express  stipulation  for  a  speedy  payment ; 
and  in  laying  a  foundation  for  accomplishing  the  great 
and  desirable  ends  of  obtaining  future  security,  and  pre- 
serving the  peace  between  the  two  nations.  They  de-^ 
clared  their  confidence  in  his  royal  wisdom,  that  in  the 
treaty  to  be  concluded,  in  pursuance  of  the  convention, 
proper  provisions  would  be  made  for  the  redress  of  the 
grievances  of  which  the  nation  had  so  justly  complained : 
they  assured  his  majesty,  that  in  case  his  just  expecta- 
tions should  not  be  answered,  the  house  would  heartily 
and  zealously  concur  in  all  such  measures  as  should  be 
necessary  to  vindicate  his  majesty's  honow,  and  to  pre- 
serve to  his  subjects  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  those  rights 
to  which  they  were  entitled  by  treaty  and  the  law  of 
nations.  This  was  a  hard-won  victory.  At  the  head  of 
those  who  voted  against  the  address  we  find  the  prince 
of  Wales.  His  example  was  followed  by  six  dukes,  two 
and  twenty  earls,  four  viscounts,  eighteen  barons,  four 
bishops;  and  their  party  was  reinforced  by  sixteen  proxies. 
A  spirited  protest  was  entered  and  subscribed  by  nine 
and  thirty  pieers,  comprehending  all  the  noblemen  of  the 
kingdom  who  were  most  eminent  for  their  talents,  in- 
tegrity, and  virtue. 

XX.  A  message  having  been  delivered  to  the  house  a.  D.  1739. 
from  his  majesty,  importing,  that  he  had  settled  nine  and 
thirty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  on  the  younger  chil- 
dren of  the  royal  family;  and  desiring  their  lordships 
would  bring  in  a  bill  to  enable  his  majesty  to  make  that 
provision  good,  out  of  the  hereditary  revenues  .of  the 
crown ;  some  lords  in  the  opposition  observed,  that  the 
next  heir  to  the  crown  might  look  upon  this  settlement  as 
a  mortgage  of  his  revenue,  which  a  parliament  had  no 
power  to  make :  that  formerly  no  daughter  of  the  royal 
family  was  ever  provided  for  by  parliament,  except  the 
eldest,  and  that  never  was  by  way  of  annuity,  but  an 
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17^*  e^Pirea^  prpyiflion  of  ft  determinate  f^nm  of  laooey  piiid  by 
"""^  way  of  dowry.  Tbe.ae  objections  were  overruled.;  »pd 
the  hou^e  complied  w^itb  his  majesty's  request.  Then  tbn 
duke  of  Newcastle  produced  a  subsidy  tr^aty^  by  wbicb 
his  maji^sty  obliged  himself  to  pa^  to  the  )^ing  of  DeipH 
inar.k  seventy  thousand  pounds  pcir  fu^num^  on  condition 
of  the  jDaue's  furnishing  to  bis  ^ritiuinic  majesty  a  body 
of  six  tbousa.nd  men  when  demanded.  At  the  same  tivm 
hi^  grace  delivered  a  message  from  the  ki«gj  desiriog  (h9 
bouse  would  enable  him  to  fulfil  this  engagement;  unA 
aUo  to  rai^  what  money  and  troops  the  ejdgeiicy  of 
affairs^  during  the  approaching  recess,  might  Kequiire« 
Another  vehement  dispute  arose  from  this  proposal.  WiA 
reapect  to  the  treaty,  lord  Carteret  observed,  that  no 
use  could  be  made  of  the  Danish  troops  in  any  expedi? 
tion  undertaHlKi  against  Spain ;  beonuse  it  was  stipulated 
in  the  treaty,  that  they  should  not  be  used  either  in  Italy, 
or  on  board  of  the  fleet,  or  be  transported  in  whole  or  jn 
part  beyond  sea,  Mfl^v  they  should  have  nmrched  out  of 
the  territories  of  Denmaris:,  except  lor  the  defence  of  the 
kingdomr  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland :  nay,  should 
France  join  against  the  English,  the  Panes  could  not  act 
against  that  power  or  Spain,  except  as  part  of  an  wnj 
formed  in  Germany  or  Flanders.  This  body  of  Dane^ 
may  be  said,  therefore,  to  have  been  retained  for  thie 
defence  find  protection  of  Hanover ;  or,  if  the  interest  of 
Britain  was  at  all  consulted  in  the  treaty,  it  must  have 
been  in  preventing  the  Danes  from  joining  their  fleets  to 
those  of  France  and  Spain.  Then  he  argued  against  the 
second  part  of  the  message  with  great  vivacity.  He  said 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the  c<Histittttlon  than 
a  general  and  unlimited  vote  of  credit.  Siich  a  demand 
our  ancestors  would  have  heard  with  amaaement,  and  2^ 
^cted  with  seorn.  He  affixmed,  that  the  practice  was  but 
of  modern  date  in  England :  that  it  was  never  beardr  of 
before  the  revolution ;  and  never  became  frequent  until 
the  nation  wai^  blessed  with  the  present  wise  administra* 
tion.  He  said,  if  eveir  9,  genera}  vote  of  credit  sjid  Qonr 
fidence  should  beeoim  a  customary  compliment  Cron  tkm 
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iwliim^9t  t9  ih^  i^own  lit  the  and  ^f  ev/^y  4e0fikMi«  or  j#  j^va^t 
^i);^i»  fi9  jthe  impii^ter  might  think  fit  to  daaire  it,  parl^ 
ment^  would  ^rp^w  (le§pical>l«  in  the  ^yes  of  the  people ; 
tbon  »  prodamf^tiw  might  be  ei^sily  substituted  in  its 
ftteftd :  and  hH>py  woi:^  it  be  fc^  the  nation  if  that  sh<HiI4 
be  sufficient;  for  when  a  parliament  ceases  4p  be  a  che<:k 
upon  ministers,  it  bec<]^e9  an  useless  and  unnecessary 
burlben  on  the  people.  The  representatives  i^ust  always 
be  paid  some  wny  or  other :  if  their  wages  are  iM>t  paj4 
opmly  and  snrely  by  their  respeiptive  aonstituents,  aa 
they  vete  formerly,  a  majority  of  them  may  in  future 
times  be  always  ready  to  accept  of  wages  from  the  sdr 
ministriitiQni  and  these  must  come  out  of  the  pocket9  of 
ik»  people.  The  d^ke  of  Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field ^arged  .^pon  the  ssme  topics.  N^verthelesfi  thf 
house  complied  with  the  message  ^  and  presented  an  ad- 
dress, in  which  they  not  only  approved  of  the  treaty  with 
Peum^rlc,  bu.t  likewise  assured  his  majesty  they  would 
concur  with  his  meanures,  and  support  him  in  fulfilling 
bia  etigagementfi,  as  well  SJP  in  making  such  further  aug- 
mentotion  of  his  forces  by  aes  and  land,  as  be  should 
think  necessary  fpr  the  honour,  interest,  and  safety  of 
these  kingdoms. 

XXI.  The  pauie  message  being  communicated  to  the 
connmons,  they  vpted  seventy  thousand  five  hundred  sod 
eighty^^ree  pounds  for  the  subsidy  to  Denmark,  and 
five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  augmenting  the  forces 
on  any  emergency.  As  Great  Britain  stood  engaged  by 
the  convention  to  pay  the  crown  of  Spain  the  sum  of  sixty 
thousand  pound?  in  consideration  of  the  ships  taken  and 
destroyed  by  sir  George  Byng,  which  sum  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  relief  of  the  British  merchants  who  had  suf- 
fered by  the  Spanish  depredations,  the  eomraons  inserted 
in  a  bill  a  cbuse,  providing  for  this  sum  to  be  paid  by  the 
parliament.  When  the  bill  was  read  in  the  house  of  lords, 
a  motion  was  made  by  lord  Bathurst  for  an  address,  to 
know  whether  Spain  had  paid  the  money  stipulated  by 
the  convention,  as  the  time  limited  for  the  payment  of  it 
was  now  expired*    TM  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  bfe  msr 
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1739.  jesty's  permission^  acquainted  the  house  that  it  was  not 
"""""""  paid ;  and  that  Spain  had  as  yet  given  no  reason  for  the 
non-payment*  Then  a  day  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  nation,  when  lord  Carteret  moved  for  a  reso- 
lution, that  the  failure  of  Spain  in  this  particular  was  a 
breach  of  the  convention,  a  high  indignity  to  his  majesty, 
and  an  injustice  to  the  nation :  but,  after  a  warm  debate, 
this  motion  was  overruled  by  the  majority.  The  minister, 
in  order  to  atone  in  some  measure  for  the  unpopular  step 
he  had  taken  in  the  convention,  allowed  a  salutary  law  to 
pass  for  the  encouragement  of  the  woollen  manufacture ; 
and  two  bills  in  behalf  of  the  sugar  colonies,  one  per- 
mitting them  for  a  limited  time  to  export  their  produce 
directly  to  foreign  parts,  under  proper  restrictions ;  and 
the  other  making  more  effectual  provisions  for  securing 
the  duties  laid  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  sugars, 
,  rum,  and  molasses  into  Great  Britain,  and  his  majesty's 
plantations  in  America.  The  supplies  being  voted,  the 
funds  established,  and  the  crown  gratified  in  every  par- 
ticular, the  king  closed  the  session  with  a  speech  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June,  when  the  chancellor  in  his  ma- 
jesty's  name  prorogued  the  parliament  ^ 

XXII.  Letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were  granted 
against  the  Spaniards ;  a  promotion  was  made  of  general 
officers ;  the  troops  were  augmented :  a  great  fleet  was 
assembled  at  Spithead ;  a  reinforcement  sent  out  to  admi- 
ral Haddock ;  and  an  embargo  laid  on  all  merchant  ships 
outward  bound.  Notwithstanding  these  preparations  of 
war,  Mr.  Keene,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid,  declared 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  his  master,  although  he  had 

^  Among  the  laws  enacted  in  the  course  of  this  session  was  an  act  against 
gaming,  which  had  become  universal  through  all  ranks  of  people,  and  likely  to 

J>rove  destructive  of  all  morals,  industry,  and  sentiment.  Another  bill,  passed 
or  granting  a  reward  to  Joanna  Stevens,  on  her  discovering,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  a  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  stone;  a  medicine 
which  has  by  no  means  answered  the  expectations  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  house  of  lords  complaint  was  made  by  lord  Delawar  of  a  satire,  entitled 
Manners,  written  by  Mr.  Whitehead ;  in  which  some  characters  of  distinction 
were  severely  lashed,  in  the  true  spirit  of  poetry.  It  was  voted  a  libel :  a  mo- 
tion was  made  to  take  the  author  into  custody ;  but  he  having  withdrawn  him- 
wlf,  the  resentment  of  the  house  fell  upon  R.  Dodsley,  the  publisher  of  th« 
work,  who  was  committed  to  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  thougn  lord  Carteret, 
the  earl  of  Abingdon,  and  lord  Talbot,  'spoke  in  his  behalf.  -   . 
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peimitted  his  subjects  to  make  reprisals,  would  not  be  173d. 
understood  to  have  broken  the  peace ;  and  that  this  per- 
mission  would  be  recalled  as  soon  as  his  catholic  majesty 
should  be  disposed  to  make  the  satisfaction  which  had 
been  so  justly  demanded.  He  was  given  to  understand, 
that  the  king  of  Spain  looked  upon  those  reprisals  as  acts 
of  hostility;  and  that  he  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of 
heaven  and  his  allies,  he  should  be  able  to  support  a  good 
cause  against  his  adversaries.  He  published  a  manifesto 
in  justification  of  his  own  conduct,  complaining  that  ad- 
miral Haddock  had  received  orders  to  cruise  with  his 
squadron  between  the  capes  St.  Vincent  and  St.  Mary,  in 
order  to  surprise  the  Assogue  ships ;  that  letters  of  re- 
prisal had  been  published  at  London  in  an  indecent  style, 
and  even  carried  into  execution  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  He  excused  his  non-payment  of  the  ninety-five 
thousand  pounds  stipulated  in  the  convention,  by  afiirming 
that  the  British  court  had  first  contravened  the  articles  of 
that  treaty,  by  the  orders  sent  to  Haddock;  by  continuing 
to  fortify  Georgia;  by  reinforcing  the  squadron  at  Jamaica;, 
and  by  eluding  the-  payment  of  the  sixty-eight  thousand 
pounds  due  to  Spain  from  the  South  sea  company,  on  the 
assiento  for  negroes.  The  French  ambassador  at  the 
Hague  declared,  that  the  king  his  master  was  obliged  by 
treaties  to  assist  his  catholic  majesty  by  sea  and  land,  in 
<;ase  he  should  be  attacked ;  he  dissuaded  the  states-gene- 
ral from  espousing  the  quarrel  of  Great  Britain ;  and  they 
assured  him  they  would  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  though 
they  could  not  avoid  furnishing  his  Britannic  majesty  with 
such  succours  as  he  could  demand,  by  virtue  of  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  the  two  powers.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land were  inspired  with  uncommon  alacrity  at  the  near 
prospect  of  war,  for  which  they  had  so  long  clamoured ; 
and  the  ministry,  seeing  it  unavoidable,  began  to  be  earn- 
est and  effectual  in  their  preparations. 

XXIIL  The  events  of  war  were  still  unfavourable  to 
the  emperor.  He  had  bestowed  the  command  of  his  army 
upon  velt-mareschal  count  Wallis,  who  assembled  his  forces 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrade;  and  advanced  towards 
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1799.     Ootdcaj  where  be  wm  attad^ed  by  the  Turks  "with  such 
""  impetuosity  and  peraeverance,  that  he  was  obliged  to givie 

ground^  after  a  long  and  obstinate  engagement,  in  whieh 
he  lost  above  six  thousand  men*  The  earl  of  Crawford* 
who  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  imperial  army,  signalified 
hb  courage  in  an  extraordinary  manner  on  this  occasioti» 
,and  reoeived  a  dangerous  wound,  of  which  he  never  per- 
fectly recovered.  The  Turks  were  afterwards  worsted  at 
Jabouka ;  nevertheless,  their  grand  army  invested  Bel- 
grade on  the  side  of  Servia,  and  carried  on  the  operadoofl 
of  the  siege  with  extraordinary  vigour.  The  emperor, 
dreading  tiie  loss  of  this  place,  seeing  hia  finaaces  em- 
hatisted,  and  his  army  considerably  diminished,  consented 
to  a  negotiation  for  peace,  which  was  transacted  uader 
the  mediation  <^  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Ottomao 
porte.  The  count  de  Keuperg,  as  imperial  plenipoten- 
tiary, signed  the  preliminaries  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber. They  were  ratified  by  the  emperor;  though  he  pre- 
tended to  be  dissati^d  with  the  articles,  And  declared 
that  his  minister  had  exceeded  his  powers.  By  this  treaty 
the  }^UBe  of  Austria  ceded  to  the  grand  seignior  Belgrade^ 
3abatz,  Servia,  Austrian  Wallaehia,  the  isle  and  fortaress 
of  Orsova,  with  the  f<Hrt  of  St.  Elizabeth;  and  the  coa- 
tracting  powers  agreed,  that  the  Danube  and  the  Save 
ahould  serve  as  boundaries  to  the  two  empires.  The  emp- 
peror  published  a  circular  letter,  addressed  to  his  wni- 
aters  at  all  the  courts  in  Europe,  blaming  count  Wallis  for 
the  bad  success  of  the  last  campaign,  and  disowning  the 
negotiations  of  count  Neuperg ;  nay,  these  two  offieers 
were  actually  disgraced,  and  confined  in  different  castlea. 
This,  however,  was  no  other  than  a  sacrifice  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  czarina,  who  loudly  complained,  that  the  em- 
peror had  concluded  a  separate  peace,  contrary  to  his  eii^ 
^agements  with  the  Russian  empire.  Her  general,  count 
Munich,  had  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Tui^  at  Choc^ 
zim,  in  Moldavia,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  place, 
in  which  he  found  two  hundred  pieces  of  artiHery :  but 
the  country  was  so  ruined  by  the  incuraioDs  of  the  Tartars, 
that  the  Muscovites  could  not  subsist  in  it  diuring  th^ 
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winter.  The  caariii»^  ftndiiig  faersdf  nbandbned  by  tba*  I729i 
eaiperor,  and.unableta  cope  wkh  the  wliole  po^vser  0f  thft  <'— — - 
Ottoman  empire^  took  the  fii^st  opfiortiiaity  of  putting  93Bb 
end  to  the  wav  upon  honourable  tennft.  Aftev'  a  dmvfe 
nefgotiation,  die  conferences  ended  in  a  treatyy  by  which; 
she  was  left  in:  possession'  of  Asoph^  on*  condition:  diatitm 
foirtifioationB  should  be  deaaofishedj  anduhei  ancient  linnttf 
were  re-established  between  the  two  empirses* 

XXI¥.  A  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  Spainr 
wM'  now  beeome  inerftable.  The  English  squadron  ib 
the  Mediterranean  had^  already-  made  prise;  of  two:  ricfar 
Caraeoa  sbipsi  The  king)  had.  issuedi  orders  for  augment^, 
ing  his  land  forces,  and  raising  a  body  of  marinea;  and:  at 
great  number  of  ships  of  war  were  put  in<  conimission^ 
Admiral  Yernon.  had:  been,  sent  to.  the  West  Indies,  to^  as^ 
sume  the.  command^of  the  squadron  in. those  seas,  and<to 
annoy,  the  trade  and  settlements  of  the  Spaniards^  This 
gentleonan^had  rendered  himself  considerable  in: the  house 
of  commons,  by  loudly'  condemning"  all  the  measures^  of 
the.  nnnistry,  and  Uuntly  speaking  hi».  sentiments,  what- 
emec  they  were,  without  respect  of  personal  and  sometimes 
iddiout  any  regard«ta  decorumt.  He  waa  counted  a  good 
officer;  andthis^boisterous  manner  seemed t&enhancehia 
eharacter.  As  he :  had.  once .  commanded  a  squadron-  in 
Jamaica,. he  was  perfectly  wellaoquaanted  with  those  seaa; 
and.  in.  a  debate:  upon,  the  Spanish  depredations,  he 
chaneed  taaffinui  that. Porto  Bello,.on^lJie:Spani(!h<maiBy 
might  be  easily. taken:  nay,  heeven. undertook^ to  reduce 
it  with  six.  ships.  only«  This^  ofier  was  .echoed  froni.  the 
mouthsiof  alL  the  memberB^inithe  opposition.  Vernon 
was.  extolled  as <  another  Drake,  or  Raleigh:  he  beeame 
the  idnl.of  a  party,,  and  his  praise  resounded  from  aU 
comera  of  the  kingdom^.  The  minister,. in  order  to  apH 
pease  the.clanM>urs  of  the  people  x>n  this  subject,  .sent  him 
as.,  commander,  in .  chief ■  to  the  West  Indies^ .  He  •.  wall 
pleased. with. an  opportunity: to  remove  such  a  trouble** 
some  censor  from  the  honse  of  commons ;  and,  perhapsi, 
he. was. not  without  hope,  that  Vernon  would  disgrace 
himself  and  his  party,  by  < foiling  in  the  ezplpit.he  had^un^^ 
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1V39.  dertaken.  His  catholic  majesty  having  ordered  all  the' 
British  ships  in  his  harbours  to  be  seized  and  detained, 
the  king  of  England  would  keep  measures  with  him  no 
longer^  but  denounced  war  against  him  on  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  October.  Many  English  merchants  began  to 
equip  privateers,  and  arm  their  trading  vessels ;  to  protect 
their  own  commerce,  as  well  as  to  distress  that  of  the 
enemy.  The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  in  No« 
Tember,  when  the  king,  in  his  speech  to  both  houses,  de- 
clared that  be  had  augmented  his  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
pursuant  to  the  power  vested  in  him  by  parliament,  for  the 
security  of  his  dominions,  the  protection  of  trade,  and  the 
annoyance  of  the  enemy ;  and  he  expressed  his  apprehen* 
sion,  that  the  heats  and  animosities  which  had  been  in« 
dustriously  fomented  throughout  the  kingdom,  encou- 
TiBLged  Spain  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  it 
necessary  for  him  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  In  answer  to 
this  speech,  affectionate  addresses  were  presented  by  both 
houses,  without  any  considerable  opposition. 

XXV.  The  seceding  members  had  again  resumed 
their  seats  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  Mr.  Pulteney 
thought  proper  to  vindicate  the  extraordinary  step  which 
they  had  taken.  He  said,  they  thought  that  step  was  ne- 
cessary, as  affairs  then  stood,  for  clearing  their  characters 
to  posterity  from  the  imputation  of  sitting  in  an  assembly, 
where  a  determined  majority  gave  a  sanction  to  measures 
evidently  to  the  disgrace  of  his  majesty  and  the  nation. 
He  observed,  that  their  conduct  was  so  fully  justified  by 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Spain,  that  any  further  vin-> 
dication  would  be  superfluous;  for  every  assertion  con* 
tained  in  it  had  been  almost  in  the  same  words  insisted 
upon  by  those  who  opposed  the  convention.  /'Every  sen- 
tence in  it,"  added  he, ''  is.  an  echo  of  what  was  said  in  our 
reasonings  against  that  treaty :  every  positive  truth  which 
the  declaration  lays  down,  was  denied  with  the  utmost 
confidence  by  those  who  spoke  for  the  convention;  and 
since  that  time  there,  has  not  one  event  happened  which 
was  not  then  foreseen  and  foretold**'  He  proposed,  that 
in  Tnaintaining  the  war,  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the 
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West  Indies  should  be  attacked;  and  that  the  ministry  1759^ 
should  not  have  the  power  to  give  up  the-  conquests  that  T 
might  be  made.  He  said  he  heartily  wished,  for  his  ma* 
jesty's  honour  and  service,  that  no  mention  had  been 
made  of  heats  and  animosities  in  the  king's  speech ;  and 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  should  take  no  notice  of 
that  clause  in  their  address.  He  was  answered  by  sii^ 
Robert  Walpole,  who  took  occasion  to  say,  he  was  in  no 
great  concern  lest  the  service  of  his  majesty  or  the  nation 
should  suffer  by  the  absence  of  those  members  who  had 
quitted  the  house :  he  affirmed,  the  nation  was  generally 
sensible  that  the  many  useful  and  popular  acts  which 
passed  towards  the  end  of  the  last  session,  were  greatly 
forwarded  and  facilitated  by  the  secession  of  those  gen- 
tlemen ;  and,  if  they  were  returned  only  to  oppose  and 
perplex,  he  should  not  be  at  all  sorry  to  see  them  secede 
again. 

XXVI.  Mr.  Pulteney  revived  the  bill  which  he  had 
formerly  prepared  for  the  encouragement  of  seamen. 
After  a  long  dispute,  and  eager  opposition  by  the  mini- 
stry, it  passed  both  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent* 
Mr.  Sandys  having  observed  that  there  could  be  no  imme* 
diate  use  for  a  great  number  offerees  in  the  kingdom; 
and  explained  how  little  service  could  be  expected  from^ 
raw  and  undisciplined  men ;  proposed  an  address  to  the 
king,  desiring  that  the  body  of  marines  should  be  com^ 
posed  of  drafts  from  the  old  regiments ;  that  as  few  offi- 
cers should  be  appointed  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
permit ;  and  he  expressed  his  hope,  that  the  house  would 
recommend  this  method  to  his  majesty,  in  tender  compas- 
sion to  his  people,  already  burthened  with  many  heavy 
and  grievous  taxes.  This  scheme  was  repugnant  to  the 
intention  of  the  ministry,  whose  aim  was  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  dependents,  and  extend  their  parlia- 
mentary interest,  by  granting  a  great  number  of  commis-^^ 
sions.  The  proposal  was,  therefore,  after  a  long  de-^ 
bate,  rejected  by  the  majority.  Motions  were  made  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  <;oncluded  the 
convention ;  but  they  were  overruled.    The  pension  bill 
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vm.  WVtf  r«¥iv«d.  Hud  dO  po^eri^Qy  flUpjM^t^  by  die  ^6- 
^^qtteneiJ  of  sfr  Williatti  Wiftdbao^,  Mr,  Ptil«eti6y»  Alid^Mt. 
Lyftelton^  that  it  ihade  itif  way  through  the'  ddmttons  to 
the  upper  house,  where  it'  was  again  lolrt  upbtl'  a^  division, 
after  a  yery  long  debate.  As  the  seamen  of  the  kingd^oitf 
expressed  uncommon  aversion  to  the  service  of  the  go*" 
vernment,  and  the  fleet  could  not  b6  ihanned'  without 
grb&t  difficulty,  the  niinidtry  prepared  a  bill,  which  was 
brought  in  by  sir  Charles  Wager,  for  registering'  all  sea- 
men, watermen^  flsherUien,  and  lightermen,  throughout 
his  majesty's  dominions;  Had  thiis  bill  pasiied  into  a  law, 
a' British  sailor  would  have  been  reduced  to  the  most  ab^ 
jeet  degree  of  slavery:  had'  he  retiibVed  froeri  A  cerliiiri 
difefttict  allotted  for  the  place  of  his  residence,  he  WoUld 
have  been  deemed  a  desertler,  arid  putlished  accordingly : 
be  must  have  appeared,  when*  suthmoned,  At  all^  has&rdei; 
whatever  might  have  been  the  circumstances  of  his  fatiiily, 
or  the  state  of  his  private  affairs:  had  he  been  encum- 
bered with  debt;  he  nfiui^t  either  have  ineurtied  thcs'i5tinal>' 
ties  of  this  Ikw,  or  lain  at  the  mercy  of  big  cfreditorS:  had 
heacquiried' by  industry,  of  received  by  inheritaiice>^aii 
ample  fortune,  he  would  have  been  liable  to  be  torn  frbnH 
bis  possessions,  and  subjected  to  hardships  which  no  liian 
Would  endure  but  from  the  sense  of  fear  oi'  indigence. 
The  bill  was  so  vigorously  opposed  by  sir  John  Barnard 
and' others,  a^  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  the  libertiea  of 
die  people,  that  the  house  rejected  it  on  the  second 
reading. 

XXVII;  The  king  having  by  message  communicated 
to  the  bouse  his  intention  of  disposing  the  princess  Mtiry 
in  marriage  to  prince  Frederic  of  Hesse;  and  ej^ressing 
bis 'hope,  that  the  commons  would  enable  him  to  give  a 
anitable  portion  to  his  daughter;  they  uiiahilhotiirfy  r^ 
solved  to  gr&nt  forty  thousand  pounds  for  that'  purpose  t 
and  pnesented  an  addreds  of  thanks  to  his 'majesty,  for 
hHvingcbmmUmcatedtothe  hoUse  this  intended  marrkge. 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  March,  a  ship  arrived  &dm  the 
West  Indies,  deiftpatcfaedbjr'  adisriral  Vernori,  with  att  ac- 
count of  his  having  taken  Porto  Bello,  on  the  iiithmua  of 
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Darien,  with  six  ships  only^  and  demolished  all  the  fortifi-  1739. 
<;ations  of  the  -place.  The  Spaniards  acted  with  such  pu- 
sillanimity  on  this  occasioiii  that  their  forts  were  taken  al- 
most without  bloodshed.  The*  two  houses  of  parliament 
joined  in  an  address  of  congratulation  upon  this  success  of 
his  majesty's  dnHs;  and  the  ribtiOB  in  general  was  wonder- 
fully elated  by  an  exploit  which  was  magnified  much  above 
its  merit.  The  commons  granted  everything  the  crown  . 
thought  proper  to  demand.  They  provided  for  eight  and 
twenty  thousand  land  fotces,  besides  six  thousand  marines. 
They  enabled  his  majesty  to  equip  a  very  powerful  navy  ; 
they  voted  the  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Denmark ;  and  they 
empowered  their  sovereign  to-  defray  certain  extraordinary 
expenses  not  specified  in  the  estimates.  To  answer  these 
uncotnmoh  grants,  they  imposed  a  land  ti|x  of  fbur  shilttngs 
in  tfare  pound ;  and  enabled  Ms  majesty  to  deduct  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  sinking  ifund :  in  a 
word,  the  expense  of  the  war,  during  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year,  amounted  to  about  four  millions.  The  ses- 
non  was  closed  on  the  twenty ^ninth  day  of  April,  when 
the  king  thanked  the  commons  for  the  supplies -they  had 
so  liberally  granted,iand  recommended  union  and  modera- 
tion to  both  houses. 

:  XXYIII.  During,  the^  greatest  part  of  this  winter,  the  A.D.  I74a 
poor  had  bei^n  grievoissly  afflicted  in  consequence  of  a  se- 
vere &ost,  which  began  at- Christmas,  and  continued  till 
tht  latter  end  of  February.  The  river  Thames  was  co- 
vered with  such  a  crust  of  ice,  that  a  multitude  of  peo]ple 
dwelled  upon  it  in  tents,  and  a  -great  number  of  booths 
were  ered;ed'fbr  the  entertainment  of  the  populace.  The 
navigation  was  entirely  stopped:  the  watermen  and  fisher- 
men were,  disabled  from  ^earning  a  hvelihood :  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  were  destroyed  by  the  eold,  which  was  so  ex- 
treme, that  many  persons  were  chilled  to  death  ;  and  this 
eakmity  was  Uie  more  deeply  £sh,  as  the  poor  could  not 
affi>rd  to  supply  themselves  with  coals  and  foel,  which 
were  advanced  in  price,  in  fvroportion  to  the  severity  and 
contixinance  of  the  frost.  The  lower  class  of  labourers, 
who  worked  in  the  open  air,  were  now  deprived  of  all 
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1740.  means  of  subsistence :  many  kinds  of  manufacture  were 
laid  aside,  because  it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry 
them  on.  The  price  of  all  sorts  of  provision  rose  almost 
to  a  dearth :  even  water  was  sold  in  the  streets  of  London. 
In  this  season  of  distress,  many  wretched  families  must 
have  perished  by  cold  and  hunger,  had  not  those  of.opu- 
lent  fortunes  been  inspired  with  a  remarkable  spirit  of 
compassion  and  humanity.  Nothing  can  more  redound 
to  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  than  did  those  in- 
stances of  benevolence  and  well-conducted  charity  which 
were  then  exhibited.  The  liberal  hand  was  not  only 
opened  to  the  professed  beggar,  and  the  poor  that  owned 
their  distress ;  but  uncommon  pains  were  taken  to  find 
out  and  relieve  those  more  unhappy  objects,  who,  from 
motives  of  false  pride,  or  ingenuous  shame,  endeavoured 
to  conceal  their  misery.  These  were  assisted  almost  in 
their  own  despite.  The  solitary  habitations  of  the  widow, 
the  fatherless,  and  the  unfortunate,  were  visited  by  the 
beneficent,  who  felt  for  the  woes  of  their  fellow  creatures ; 
and,  to  such  as  refused  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  pubUc 
charity,  the  necessaries  of  life  were  privately  conveyed,  in 
such  a  manner  as  could  least  shock  the  delicacy  of  their 
dispositions. 

XXIX.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  set  out  for  Hanover,  after  having  appointed  a. re- 
gency, and  concerted  vigorous  measures  for.  distiressing 
the  enemy.  In  a  few  days  after  his  departure,  the  es- 
pousals of  the  princess  Mary  were  celebrated  by. proxy, 
the  duke  of  Cumberland  representing  the  prince  of, Hesse; 
and  in  June,  the  princess  embarked  for  the  continent. 
About  the  same  time  a  sloop  arrived  in  England  with 
despatches  from,  admiral  Vernon,  who,  since  his  adyentuire 
at  Porto  Bello,  had  bombarded  Carthagena,  and  taken 
the  fort  of  San  Lorenzo,  on  the  river  of  Chagre,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  former  conquest.  This  month  was 
likewise  marked  by  the  death  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  a 
prince  by  no  means  remarkable  for  great  or  amiable  qua- 
lities. He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Frederic  his 
eldest  son,  the  late  king  of  that  realm,  who  has  so  emi* 
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nently  disttnguisfaed  himself  as  a  warrior  and  legislator*  .la     1740. 
August^  the  king  of  Great  Britain  concluded  a  treaty  with  ~~' 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  who  engaged  to  furnish  him  with 
a  body  of  six  thousand  men  for  four  years,  in  considera*- 
tion  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns. 

XXX.  Meanwhile  preparations  of  war  were  vigorously 
carried  on  by  the  ministry  in  England.  They  had  wisely 
Tesolved  to  annoy  the  Spaniards  in  their  American  pos^ 
sessions.  Three  ships  of  war,  cruising  in  ihe  bay  of  Bis- 
cay, fell  in  with  a  large  Spanish  ship  of  the  line  strongly 
manned,  and  took  her,  after  a  very  obstinate  engagement: 
but  the  Assogue  ships  arrived,  with  the  treasure,  in  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  the  English  commanders, 
who  were  stationed  in  a  certain  latitude  to  intercept  that 
flota.  One  camp  was  formed  on  Hounslow  heath ;  and 
six  thousand,  marines,  lately  levied,  were  encamped  on  the 
isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to  be  embarked  for  the  West  In-* 
dies.  Intelligence  being  received,  that  a  strong  squadron 
of  Spanish  ships  of  war  waited  at  Ferrol  for  orders  to  sail 
to  their  American  settlements,  sir  John  Norris  sailed  with 
a  powerful  fleet  from  Spithead,  to  dispute  their  voyage; 
and  the  duke  of  Cumberland  served  in  person  as  avplun- 
teer  in  this  expedition :  but,  after  divers  fruitless  efibrts, 
he  was,  by  contrary  winds,  obliged  to  lie  inactive  for  the 
greatest  part  of , the  summer  in  Torbay :  and,  upon  advice 
that  the  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  had  .sailed  to  the 
West  Indies  in  conjunction,  the  design  against  Ferrol  was 
wholly  laid  aside.  In  September,  a  small  .squadron  of 
ships,  commanded  by  commodore  Anson,  set  sail  for>  the 
South  sea,  in*  order  to  act  against  the  enemy  on  the.>coast 
ofGhiliand  Peru,  and  co-operate  occasionally  with.admiral 
Vernon  across  the  isthmus  of.Darien.  The. scheme  was 
well  laid,  but  ruined  by  unnecessary  delays  and.  unfore- 
seen accidents.  But  the  hopes  of  the  nation  centred 
chiefly  in  a  formidable  armament  designed  for  the  north- 
ern coast  of  New  Spain,  and  his.  catholic  majesty's  other 
settlements  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Commissions  had 
been  issued  for  raising  a  regiment  of  four  battalions  in  the 
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I74a  English  colonies  of  North  America,  that  they  might  be 
transported  to  Jamaica,  and  join  the  forces  from  England. 
These,  consisting  of  the  marines,  and  detachments  from 
some  old  regiments,  were  embarked  in  October  at  the  isle 
of  Wight,  under  the  command  qf  lord  Cathcart,  a  noble* 
man  of  approved  honour,  and  great  experience  in  the  art 
of  war ;  and  they  sailed,  undef  convoy  of  sir  Chaloner 
Ogle,  with  a  fleet  of  seven  and  twenty  ships,  of  the  line, 
besides  frigates^  fireships,  bomb-ketches,-  and  tenders.' 
They  were  likewise  furnished  with  hospital  ships,  and 
store  ships,  laden  with  provision,  ammunition,  aiU  sorts  of 
warlike  implements,  and  every  kind  of  convenience.  Never 
was  an  armament  more  completely  equipped ;  and  never 
had  the  nation  more  reason  to  hope  for  extraordinary 
success. 

:  XXXI.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  October,  Charles  the 
rixth,  emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  prince  of  the  house 
of  .Austria,  died  at  Vienna,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  he- 
reditary dominions  by  his  eldest  daughter,  the  iirchduchess 
Maria  Theresa,  married  to  the  grand  dtike  of  Tuscany; 
Though  this  princess  succeeded  as  queen  of  Hungary,  by 
virtue  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  guaranteed  by  all  the 
powers;  in  Europe,  her  succession  produced  such  contests 
us  kindled  a  cruel  war  in  the  empire.  The  young  king  of 
Prussia  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  emperor's  death, 
than  he  entered  Silesia  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand 
men>;  seized  ceirtain* fiefs  to  which  his  family  laid  claim; 
and  published  a. manifesto,  declaring  that  be  had  no  in- 
tention to  contravene  the  pragmatic  sanction.  The  elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  refused  to  acknowledge  the  archduchesQ  as 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  alleging  that  he  himself 
had  pretensions  to  those  countries,  as  the  descendant  of 
the  emperor  Ferdinand  the  first,  who  was  head  of  the 
German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Charles  the 
sixth  was  survived  but  a  few  dsiys  by  his  ally,  the  czarina 
Anne  Iwanowna,  who  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  her 
age,  after  having  bequeathed  her  crown  to  Iwan,  or  John, 
the  infant  son  of  her  niece,  the  princess  Anne  of  Mecklen- 
burgh,  who  had  been  married  to  Anthony  Ulrick,  duke  of 
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Brunswick  Lunenbourg*Bevern.   She  appointed  the  duke     i740. 
of  Courland  regent- of  the:  empire,. and  even  guardian  of 
the  young. ezar,  though  his  own  parents. weore  alive :  but 
this  disposition  was  not  long  maintained. 

XXXII.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  having  returned  to 
England  from  his  German  dominions,  the  session  of  par* 
liament  was  opened  in  November.  His  majesty  assured 
them,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  was  determined  to  proser 
pute  the  war  vigorously,  even  though  France  should  es*' 
pouse  the  cause  of  Spain,  as  her  late  conduct  seemed  to 
favoui^  thb  supposition.  He  took  notice  of  the  emperor's 
death,  as  an  event  which,  in  all  likelihood,  would  open  a 
new  scene  of  afiiiirs  in  Europe:  he  therefore  recommended 
to  their  consideration  the  necessary  supplies  for  putting 
the  nation  in  such  a  posture,  that  }t  should  have  nothing 
to  fear,  from  any  emergency.  Finally,  he  desired  them  to 
condder  of  some  proper  regulations  for  prev^iting  the.ex^ 
portation  of  com,  and  for  more  effectual  methods  to  man 
the  fleet  at  this  conjuncture.  The  commons,  after  having 
voted  an  address  of  thanks,  brought'in  a  bill  for  prohibit*- 
ing  the  exportation  of  corn  and  provisions,  for  a  limited 
time,,  out  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  <  the  American 
plantations.  This  was  a  measure  calculated  to  distress 
the  enemy,  who  were  supposed  to  be  in  want,  of  these  ne»- 
cessaries.  The  French  had  contracted  for  a  very  large 
quantity  of  beef  and  pork  in- Ireland,  for  the  use  of  their 
own  and  of  the  Spanish  navy;  and  an  embargo  had  I^n 
laid  upon  the  ships  of  that  kingdom.  The  \Al\  met  with  a 
vigorous  opposition ;  yet  the  house  unanimously  resolved', 
that  his  majesty  shotild  be  addressed  to  lay  an  immiediate 
embargo  upon  all  ships  laden  with  corii,.  grain,  starch, 
rice,  beef,  pork,  and  other  provisions,  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  parts.  They  likewise  resolved,  that  the  thaiiks  of 
the  house  should  be  given  to  vice-admiral  Vernon,  for  the 
services  he  had  done  to  his  king  and  country  in  the  West 
Indies.  One  William  Cooley  was  examined  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  and  committed  to  prison,  after  having  owned' 
himself  author  of  a  paper  entitled.  Considerations  upon 
tl^e  Embargo  on  Proviaion  of  Victual.    The  performance 
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1740.  contained  many  shrewd  and  severe  animadversions  upon 
the  government,  for  having  taken  a  step  which,  without 
answering  the  purpose  of  distressing  the  enemy,  would 
prove  a  grievous  discouragement  to  trade,  and  ruin  all  the 
glaziers  of  Ireland.  Notwithstanding  the  arguments  used 
in  this  remonstrance,  and  several  petitions  that  were  pre- 
sented against  the  corn  bill,  it  passed  by  mere  dint  of 
ministerial  influence.  The  other  party  endeavoured,  by 
various  motions,  to  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  into  the  orde^rs^ 
letters,  and  instructions,  which  had  been  sent  to  admiral 
Vernon  and  admiral  Haddock ;  but  all  such  investigations 
were  carefully  avoided. 

XXXIII.  A  very  hot  contest  arose  from  a  bill  which 
the  ministry  brought  in  under  the  specious  title  of,  A  bill 
for  the  encouragement  and  increase  of  seamen,  and  for 
the  better  and  speedier  manning  his  majesty's  fleet.  This 
was  a  revival  of  the  oppressive  scheme  which  had  been 
rejected  in  the  former  session;  a  scheme  by  which  the 
justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  issue  warrants  to 
constables  and  headboroughs,  to  search  by. day  or  night 
for  such  seafaring  men  as  should  conceal  themselves 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions.  Those  searchers 
were  vested  with  authority  to  force  open  doors,  in  case  of 
resistance;  and  encouraged  to  this  violence  by  reward  for 
every  seamaA  they  should  discover ;  while  the  unhappy 
wretches  so  discovered  were  dragged  into  the  service, 
and  their  names  entered  in  a  register  to  be  kept  at  the 
navy  or  the  admiralty  office.  Such  a  plan  of  tyranny  did 
not  pass  uncensured.  Every  exceptionable  clause  pro- 
duced a  warm  debate,  in  which  sir  John  Barnard,  Mr. 
Pulteney,  Mr.  Sandys,  lord  Gage,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr. 
Lyttelton,  signalized  themselves  nobly  in  defending  the 
liberties  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Mr.  Pitt  having  ex- 
pressed a  laudable  indignation  at  such  a  large  stride  to- 
wards- despotic  power,  in  justification  of  which  nothing 
could  be  urged  but  the  plea  of  necessity,  Mr.  H.  Walpole 
thought  proper  to  attack  him  with  some  personal  sar- 
casms. He  reflected  upon  his  youth  ;  and  observed  that 
J;he  discovery  of  truth  was  very  little  promoted  by  pomp- 
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ous  diction  and  theatrical  emotion.  These  insinuations  1740. 
exposed  him  to  a  severe  reply.  Mr.  Pitt  standing  up 
again,  siaid,  ^'  he  would  not  undertake  to  determine  whe- 
ther youth  could  be  justly  imputed  to  any  man  as  a  re- 
proach; but  he  affirmed,  that  the  wretch,  who  after  hav- 
ing seen  the  consequences  of  repeated  errors,  continues 
still  to  blunder,  and  whose  age  has  only  added  obstinacy 
to  stupidity,  is  surely  the  object  of  either  abhorrence  or 
contempt,  and  deserves  not  that  his  grey  head  should 
secure  him  from  insults:  much  more  is  he  to  be  abhorred, 
who,  as  he  has  advanced  in  age,  has  receded  from  virtue, 
and  becomes  more  wicked  with  less  temptation;  who 
prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  he  cannot  enjoy ;  and 
spends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country.** 
Petitions  were  presented  from  the  city  of  London,  and 
county  of  Gloucester,  against  the  bill,  at  detrimental  to 
the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom,  by  discouraging 
rather  than  encouraging  sailors,  and  destructive  to  the 
liberties  of  the  subject :  but  they  were  both  rejected  as 
insults  upon  the  house  of  commons.  After  very  long  de- 
bates, maintained  on  both  sides  with  extraordinary  ardour 
and  emotion,  the  severe  clauses  were  dropped,  and  the 
bill  passed  with  amendments. 

^  XXXIV.  But  the  most  remarkable  incident  of  this  ses- 
sion, was  an  open  and  personal  attack  upon  the  minister,  * 
who  was  become  extremely  unpopular  all  over  the  king- 
dom. The  people  were  now  more  than  ever  sensible  of 
•the  grievous  taxes  under  which  they  groaned ;  and  saw 
their  burthens  daily  increasing.  No  effectual  attempt 
had  as  yet  been  made  to  annoy  the  enemy.  Expensive 
squadrons  had  been  equipped,  had  made  excursions,  and 
returned  without  striking  a  blow.  The  Spanish  fleet  had 
sailed,  first  from  Cadiz,  and  then  from  Ferrol,  without  any . 
interruption  from  admiral  Haddock,  who  commanded  the 
British  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  restricted  by  the  instructions  he  had  received 
from  the  ministry,  though  in  fact  his  want  of  success  was 
owing  to  accident.  Admiral  Vernon  had  written  from  the 
West  Indies  to  his  private  friends,  that  he  was  neglected, 
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1740.     and  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed.     Notwitfastandirig  the 
numerous  navy  which  the  nation  maintained^' the  Spanirii 
privatedrs  made  firiz^  of  the  British  merchant  ships  with 
impunity.   In  violation  of  treaties,  and  in  contempt  of  that 
intimate  connexion  which  had  bee».solong  cultivated  be« 
tween  the  French  and   English  ministry,  the  king  of 
France  had  ordered  the  harbour  and  fortifications  of 
Ehinkirk  to  be  repaired:  his  fleet  had  sailed, to  the  West 
Indies,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Spain;  and  the  mer* 
chants  of  England  began  to  tremble  for  Jamaica :  finaHy, 
commerce  was  in  a  manner  suspended,  by  th^  practice  of 
pressing  sailors  into  the  service,  and  by  the  embargo 
which  had  been  laid  upon  ships,  in  all  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.    These  causes  of  popular  discontent, 
added  to  other  complaints  which  had  been  so  long  re- 
peated against  xhe  minister,  exaggerated  and  inculcated 
by  his  enemies  with  unwearied  industry,  at  length  ren- 
dered him  so  universally  odious,  that  his  name  was  seldom 
or  never  mentioned  with  decency,  except  by  his  own  de- 
pendents. 

XXXV.  The  country  party  in  parliament  seized  this 
opportunity  of  vengeance.  Mr.  Sandys  went  up  to  sir 
Robert  Walpole  in  the  house,  and  told  him,  that  on 
Friday  next  he  should^bring  a  charge  against  him  in  pub- 
*  lie.  The  minister  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  this  unex- 
pected intimation:  but,  after  a  short  pause,  thanked  him 
politely  for  this  previous  notice,  and  said  be  desired  no 
favour,  but  fair  play  ^.  Mr.  Sandys,  at  the  time  which  he 
had  appointed  for  this  accusation,  stood  up,  and  in  a  stu- 
died speech  entered  into  a  long  deduction  of  the  minister's 
misconduct.  He  insisted  upon  the  discontents  of  the  na- 
tion, in  consequence  of  the  measures  which  had  been  for 
many  years  pursued  at  home  and  abroad.  He  professed 
his  belief,  that  there  was  not  a  gentleman  in  the  house  who 
did  not  know  that  one  single  person  in  the  administration 

^  Upon  this  occasion  he  misquoted  Horace.  *'  As  I  am  not  conscious  of  any 
crime/'  said  he,  "  I  do  not  doubt  of  being  able  to  make  a  proper  defence.  Nil 
comcire  tibi,  nuUi  pallescere  cu/jmc.''  He  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Pulteney ;  b^t 
insisted  upon  his  being  in  the  right,  and  actually  laid  a  wager  on  the  justness 
of  his  quotation. 
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was  the  cliief,  if  liot  the  sole,  kdviser  and  promoter  of  att     V7401 
those. measures.     "  This/'  added  he,  **  is  known  without 
doors, ' as  well  as  within;  therefore  the •  discontents,  the 
reproaches,  and  eren  the  ciirses  of  the  peopl^^^  are  all 
directed  against  that  sit^fe  person.     They  oomplain  of 
present  meiasnres:  they  have  su£Pered  by > past  measures: 
thej. expect  no  redress,   they  expect  no  alteration  or 
ameiMlment,  whilst  he  has  a  share  in  directing  or  advising 
our  future  administration.     These,  sir,  are  the  sentiments 
of  the  people  in  regard  to  that  minister:  these  sentiments 
we  are  Jn  honour  and  dtity  bound  to  represent  to  his  ma- 
jesty; and  die  proper  method  fbr  doing  this,  as  estai* 
blished  Iby  our  constitution,  is  to  address  his  majesty  to 
remove  him  from  his  councils."    He  then  proceeded  t6 
explain. the  particulars  of  themimster's  ndsconduct  in  the 
whole  43eries  of  hia  negotiations  abroad;    He  charged  him 
with  having  endeavoured  to  support  his  ^own  interest,  and 
to  erect  a  kind  of  despotic  goremmentj  by  the  practice  of 
corruption^  with  haying  beti^yed  the-iiMeirest  and  honour 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  late  convention  ;'>with  having  ne- 
gi^eted  to  prosecute  the  wai^  agdnst'Spdin:  and  he  con- 
cluded with  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the  kinfg,  ^at  he 
would  be  pleased  to  remove  sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his 
presence  and  councils  for  ever.    He  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  undertook  to  defend  or  excuse  all  the  mea- 
sures which  the  other  had  -  condemned ;  and  acquitted 
himself  as  a  warm  friend  and  unshaken  adherent.  Against 
this  champion  sir  John  Barnard  entered  the  Ibts,  and  was 
sustained  by  Mr.- Pulteney,  who,  with- equal  spirit  and 
precision,  pointed  out  and  exposed  all  the  material  errors 
and  malpractices  of  the  administri^tifon.    Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole spoke  with  great  temper  and  deliberation  in  behalf 
of  himself.    With  respect  to  the  article  of  bribery  and 
corruption,  he  said,  if  any  one  instance  had  been  mto- 
tioned ;  if  it  had  been  showtl  that  he  ever  offered  a  re- 
ward to  any  member  of  either  house,  or  even  threatened 
to  deprive  any  member  of  his  office  or  employment,  in 
order  to  inflctenee  hk  voting  in  parliament,  there  might 
have  been  some  ground  for  this  charge ;  but  when  it  wais^ 
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1740.  SO  generally  laid,  he  did  not  know  what  he  could  say  to  it, 
nnless  to  deny  it  as  generally  and  as  positively  as  it  had 
been  asserted.  Such  a  declaration  as  this,  in  the  hearing 
of  so  many  persons,  who  not  only  knew,  but  subsisted  by 
his  wages  of  corruption,  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  mini- 
ster's being  dead  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  all  regard  to 
veracity.  The  debate  was  protracted  by  the  court  mem- 
bers till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  about  sixty  of 
the  opposite  party  having  retired,  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  considerable  majority. 

XXXVI.  A  bill  was  brought  in  for  prohibiting  the 
practice  of  ensuring  ships  belonging  to  the  enemies  of  the 
nation :  but  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  sir  John  Bar- 
nard and  Mr.  Willimot,  who  demonstrated  that  this  kind 
of  traffic  was  advantageous  to  the  kingdom;  and  the 
scheme  was  dropped.  ^  Another  warm  contest  arose  upon* 
a  clause  of  the  mutiny  bill,  relating  to  the  quartering  of 
soldiers  upon  inn-keepers  and  publicans,  who  complained 
of  their  being  distressed  in  furnishing  those  guests  with 
provisions  and  necessaries  at  the  rates  prescribed  by  law 
or  custom.  There  were  not  wanting  advocates  to  expa- 
tiate upon  the  nature  of  this  grievance,  which,  however, 
was  not  redressed.  A  new  trade  was  at  this  time  opened 
with  Persia,  through  the  dominions  of  the  czar,  and 
vested  with  an  exclusive  privilege  in  the  Russian  com- 
pany, by  an  act  of  paliament.  The  commons  voted  forty 
thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
about  thirty  thousand  men  for  the  establishment  of  land 
forces.  They  provided  for  the  subsidies  granted  to  the 
king  of  Denmark  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel;  and 
took  every  step  which  was  suggested  for  the  ease  and  the 

'convenience  of  the  government. 

XXXVII.  The  parties  in  the  house  of  lords  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  motives  which  actuated  the  com- 
mons. The  duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  by  this  time 
resigned  all  his  places,  declared  open  war  against  the  mi- 
nistry. In  the  beginning  of  the  session,  the  king's  speech 
was  no  sooner  reported  by  the  chancellor,  than  this  noble- 
llian  stood  up,  and  moved  that  a  general  address  of  thanks 
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should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  instead  of  a  recapitu-      1740. 
latipn  of  every  paragraph  of  the  king's  speech,  re-echoed      ' 
from  the  parliament  to  the  throne,  with  expressions  of 
blind  approbation,  implying  a  general  concurrence  with 
all  the  measures  of  the  minister.     He  spoke  on  this  sub- 
ject with  an  astonishing  impetuosity  of  eloquence,  that 
rolled  like  a  river  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  and 
deluged  the  whole  adjacent  country.     The  motion  was 
supported  by  lord  Bathurst,  lord  Carteret,  the  earl  of 
Chesterfield,  and   lord   Gower ;  who,  though   they  dis- 
played all  the  talents  of  oratory,  were  out-voted  by  the 
opposite  party,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
earl  of  Cholmondeley,  lord  Hervey,  and  the  lord  chan- 
cellor.    The  motion  was  rejected,  and  the  address  com- 
posed in  the  usual  strain.     The  same  motions  for  an  in- 
quiry into  orders  and  instructions  which  had  miscarried 
in  the  lower  house,  were  here  repeated  with  the  same 
bad  success :   in  the  debates  which  ensued,  the  young 
earls  of  Hallifax  and  Sandwich  acquired  a  considerable 
share  of  reputation,  for  the  strength  of  argument  and 
elocution  with  which  they  contenfded  against  the  adherents 
of  the  ministry.    When  the  house  took  into  consideration 
the  state  of  the  army,  the  duke  of  Argyle  having  ha- 
rangued with  equal  skill  and  energy  on  military  affairs, 
proposed  that  the  forces  should  be  augmented  by  adding 
new  levies  to  the  old  companies,  without  increasing  the ' 
number  of  officers ;  as  such  an  augmentation  served  only 
to  debase  the  dignity  of  the  service,  by  raising  the  lowest 
of  mankind  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  and  to  extend  the 
influence  of  the  minister,  by  multiplying  his  dependents. 
He,  therefore,  moved  for  a  resolution,  that  the  augment- 
ing the  army  by  raising  regiments,  as  it  is  the  most  un- 
necessary and  most  expensive  method  of  augmentation, 
was  also  the  most  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation. 
This  proposal  was  likewise  overruled,  after  a  short  though' 
warm  contention.     This  was  the  fate  of  all  the  other  mo- 
tions made  by  the  lords  in  the  opposition,  though  the 
victory  of  the  courtiers  was  always  clogged  with  a  nervous 
And  spirited  protest.     Two  days  were  expended  in  the 
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1740^     defiate  produced  by  lord  Carteret's  motion  for  an  iiddress^ 
'""  beseeching  his  majesty  to  remove  sir  Robert  Walpole 

from  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever.  The  speech 
that  ushered  in  this  memorable  motion  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  Cicero.  It  contained  a  retrospect  of  all  the 
public  measures  which  had  been  pursued  since  the  revor 
lution.  It  explained  the  nature  of  every  treaty,  whether 
right  or  wrong,  whidi  had  been  concluded  under  the 
present  administration.  It  described  the  political  con- 
nexions subsisting  between  the  different  powers  in  Eu- 
rope. It  exposed  the  weakness,  the  misconduct,  and 
the  iniquity  of  the  minister,  both  in  his  foreign  and  do- 
mestic transactions.  It  was  embellished  with  all  the  omar 
ments  of  rhetoric,  and  warmed  with  a  noble  spirit  of 
patriotic  indignation.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  lord  Bathurst^ 
and  his  other  coUeiagues,  seemed  to  be  animated  with  m>- 
eommon  fervour,  and  even  inspired  by  the  subject.  A 
A.D.  1741.  man  of  imagination,  in'readii^  their  speeches,  wiU  think 
himself  transported  into  the  Roman  senate,  befbre  the 
ruin  of  that  republic.  Nevertheless,  the  minister  still 
triumphed  by  dint  of  mambers;  though  his  victory  was 
dearly  purchased.  '  Thirty  peers  entered  .a  vigorous  pro- 
test: and  Walpole's  character  sustained  such  a  rude 
shock  from  this  opposition,  that  his  authority  seemed  to 
be  drawing  near  a  period. '  Immediately  after  this  contest 
WAS  decided,  the  diike  of  Marlborough  moved  for  a  reso- 
liition,  that  any  attempt  to  inflict  any  kind  of  punishment 
on  any  person,  without  allowing  him  an  opportunity  to 
make  bis  defence,,  or  without  any  proof  of  any  crime  or 
jmisdemeanour  committed  by  him,  is  contrary  to  natural 
justice,  the  fundamental  laws  of  .the  realm,  and  the  an- 
cient established  usage  of  parlia^ient;  and  is  a  high  in- 
.fringement  of  the  hberties  of  the  subject.  It  was  seconded 
.by  the  duke  of  Devonshire  and  lord  Level;  and  opposed 
•by  lord  Gower,  as  an  intended  censure  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day.  This  sentiment  was  so  warmly  espoused 
•by  lord  Talbot,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
(former  debate,  that  he  seemed  to  be  transported  beyond 
ibe  botmds  of  moderation.    He  was  interrupted. by  the 
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earl  of  Cfaolmondeley,  who  charged  hiin  With  having  t|o»     1741. 

kted  the  order  and  decorum  which  ought  to  be  preserved 

in  such  an  assembly.  His  passion  was  inflamed  by  this 
rebuke:  he  declared  hhnscflf  an  independent  lord;  a  cha- 
racter which  be  would  not  forfeit  for  the  smiles  of  a  court, 
the  profit  of  an  employment,  or  the  reward  of  a- pension: 
he  said,  when  he  was  -engaged  on  the  side  of  truth,  he 
would  trample  on  the  insolence*  that  should  cominaod  him 
to  suppress  his  sentiments. — On  a  division,  however,  the 
motion  was  ctiirried.  *    ' 

'  XXXVIII.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  the  king  repair* 
ing  to.  the  bouse  of  peers,  passed  some  acts  that  were 
ready  for  the  royal  Assent     Tben>  in  his  speech  to  both 
houses;  he  gave  them  to  understand^  that  the  queen  of 
Hungary  had  miEide  a  requisition  of  the  twelve  thousand 
iaen  stipulated  by  treaty;  and  that  he  had  ordered  the 
subsidy  troops  Of  Denmark  and  Hesse  Cassel  to  be  in 
readiness  to  march  to  her  assistance.    He  bbfserved^  that 
in  this  complicate<i  knd  uncertain  state  of  affairs,  many 
incidents'  might  arise,  and  render  it  necep^ary  for  him  to 
incur  extraordinary  expenses  for  maintaining  the  prag* 
matic  sanction,  at  a  time  when  he  could  not  possibly  have 
recourse  to  the  ad  vice,  and-  assistance  of  his  parliament. 
He,  therefore,  demanded  of  the  commons  such  a  supply 
as  might  be  requisite  for  these  ends;  and  prolmised  to 
manage  it  with'alji  possible. friigality.,.^  The  lower  house, 
in  their  address,  Approved  of  all  his  measures;  declared 
they  would  effectudly  support  him  against  all  insults  and 
attacks  that  might  be  made  upon  any  of  his  territories, 
though  not  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
that  they  would  enable  him  to  contribute,  in  the  most 
effectual  manner,  to  the  support  of  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  moved,  that  an  aid  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds   should  be  granted  to  that  princess. 
Mr.  Shippen  protested  against  any  interposition  in  the 
affairs  of  Germany.     He  expressed  his  dislike  of  the  pro- 
mise which  had  been  made  to  defend  his  majesty's  foreign 
dominions;  a  promise,  in  his  opinion,  inconsistent  with 
that  important  and  inviolable  law,  the  act  of  settlement ; 
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1741.  a  promise  which^  could  it  have  been  foreknown^  would 
perhaps  have  for  ever  precluded  from  the  succession  that 
illustrious  family  to  which  the  nation  owed  such  number- 
less blessings,  such  continued  felicity.  The  motion  how- 
ever passed^  though  not  without  further  opposition ;  and 
the  house  resolved,  that  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  granted  to  his  majesty,  to  enable  him  effectually 
to  support  the  queen  of  Hungary.  Towards  the  expense 
of  this  year,  a  million  was  deducted  from  the  sinking 
fund;  and  the  land  tax  continued  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound.  The  preparations  for  this  war  had  already  cost 
five  millions.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  twenty-fifth 
day  of  April,  when  the  king  took  his  leiave  of  this  parlia- 
ment, with  warm  expressions  oi  tenderness  and  satis- 
faction. Henry  Bromley,  Stephen  Fox,  and  John  Howe^ 
three  members  of  the  lower  house,  who  had  signalized 
themselves  in  defence  of  the  minister,  were  now  ennobled, 
and  created  barons  of  Montford,  Uchester,  and  Ched- 
worth.  A  camp  was  formed  near  Colchester;  and  the 
king  having  appointed  a  regency,  set  out  in  May  for  his 
German  dominions  ^ 


'  Sir  William  Windham  died  the  preceding  year,  deeply  regretted  as  an 
orator,  a  patriot,  and  a  man,  the  constant  asserter  of  British  liberty,  and  one 
of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
eeneral  Oglethorpe,  governor  of  Georgia,  bad,  with  some  succours  obtained 
from  the  colony  of  Carolina,  and  a  small  squadron  of  king's  ships,  made  an 
attempt  upon  Fort  Augustine,  tbe  capital  of  Spanish  Florida;  and  actually 
reduced  spme  small  forts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place :  but  the  Carolitiians 
withdrawing  in  disgust,  dissensions  prevailing  among  the  sea-officers,  the  hur- 
ricane months  approaching,  and  the  enemy  having  received  a  supply  and  rein- 
forcement, he  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and  returned  to  Georgia. 


Sl^itore  ot  (Rtglantr. 

CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 
GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

r  HE  British  armament  had  by  this 
time  proceeded  to  action  in  the  West  ~ 

I  Indies.    Sir  Chaloner  Ogle,  who  sailed 

I  from  Spithead,  had  been  overtaken  by 
a  tempest  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  by 

I  which  the  fleet,  consisting  of  about 
i  hundred  and  seventy  sail,  were 
scattered  and  dispersed.  Nevertheless  he  prosecuted  his 
voyage,  and  anchored  with  a  view  to  provide  wood  and 
water,  in  the  neutral  island  of  Dominica,  where  the  in- 
tended expedition  sustained  a.terrible  shock  in  the  death 
of  the  gallant  lord  Cathcart,  who  was  carried  off  by  a 
dysentery.  The  loss  of  this  nobleman  was  the  more 
severely  felt,  as  the  command  of  the  land  forces  devolved 
upon  general  Wentworth,  an  ofEcer  without  experience, 
authority,  and  resolution.  As  the  fleet  sailed  along  the 
island  of  Hispaniola,  in  its  way  to  Jamaica,  four  large  sbips 
of  war  were  discovered ;  and  sir  Chaloner  detached  an 
equal  number  of  his  squadron  to  give  them  chace,  while 
he  himself  proceeded  on  his  voyage.  As  those  strange 
ships  refused  to  bring  to,  lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  the  com- 
modore of  the  four  British  ships,  saluted  one  oi'them  with 
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1741.  a  broadside,  and  a  smart  engagement  ensued.  After  they 
^had  fought  during  the  best  part  of  the  night,  the  enemy 
hoisted  their  colours  in  the  morniagf  and  appeared  to  be 
part  of  the  French  squadron,  which  had  sailed  from 
Europe,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  d'Antin,  with 
orders  to  assist  the  Spanish  admiral  de  Torres,  in  attack- 
ing and  distressing  the  English  ships  and  colonies.  War 
was  not  yet  declared  between  France  and  England ; 
therefore  hostilities  ceased :  the  English  and  French  com- 
manders complimented  each  other;  excused  themselves 
mutually,  for  the  ^  mistake  -  which  bad  happened;  and 
parted  as  friends  with  a  considerable  loss  of  men  on  both 
sides.  .    . 

II.  In  the  mean  time  sir  Chaloner  Ogle  arrived  at 
Jamaica,  where  he  joined  vice-admiral  Vernon,  who  now 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  most  formidable  fleet  and 
army  that  ever  visited  those  seas,  with  full  power  to  act  at 
discretion.  The  conjoined  squadrons  consisted  of  nine 
and  twenity  ships  of  the  line,  with  almost  an  equal  number 
of  frigates,,  fireships,  iemd  bbmb^ketches,  well  manned,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  stores,  and 
necessaries.  The^  number  of  seamen  amounted  to  fifteen 
thoiisaiki ;  that  of  the  land  forces,  including  the  American 
regiment  of  "Ibup  battalio]fi'&,  and  a  body  of  negroes  enUsted 
ait  Jamaica,  did  not  fall  i^hort  of  twelve  thousand.  Had 
this  armament  been  ready  to  act  in  the  proper  season  of 
the  year,  under  the  conduct  of  wise,  experienced  officers, 
linited  in  counsels,  and  steadily  attached  to  the  interest 
and  honour  of  their  country,  the  Havahnah,  and  whole 
iskuid  of  Cuba,  might  have  been  easily  reduced :  the  whole 
treasure  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  would  have  been  in- 
tercepted ;  and  Spain  must  have  been  humbled  into  the 
most  abject  submission.  But  several  unfavourable  circum-^ 
stances  concurred  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of  the  public. 
The  ministry  had  detained  sir  Chialoner  Ogle  at  Spithead 
v^ithout  any  visible  cause,  until  the  season  for  action  was 
almost  exhausted :  for  on  the  continent  of  New  Spain,  the 
periodical  rains  begin  about  the  end  of  April;  and  this 
change  in  the  atmosphere  is  always  attended  with  epide- 
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mical  distempers  which  render  the  cKmate  extremely  un-     I74i. 
healthy:  besides,  the  rain  is  so  excessive,  that  for  the 
space  of  two  months  no  army  can  keep  the  field.  ' 

IIL  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  arrived  at  Jamaica  on  the  ninth 
day  of  January ;  and  admiral  Vernon  did  not  sail  oh  his 
intended  expedition  till  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Instead  of  directing  his  course  to  the  Havannah,  which 
lay  to  leeward,  and  might  hiave  been  reached  in  less  than 
three  days,  he  resolved  to  beat  up  against  the  wind  to 
Hispaniola,  in  order  to  observe  the  motion  of  the  French 
squadron,  commanded  by  the  marquis  d'Antin.  The 
fifteenth  day  of  February  had  elapsed  before  he  received 
certain  information  that  the  French  admiral  had  sailed  for 
Europe,  in  great  distress,  for  want  of  men  and  provisions, 
which  he  could  not  procure  in  the  West  Indies.  Admiral 
Vernon,  thus  disappointed,  called  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  it  was  determined  to  proceed  for  Carthagena.  The 
fleet  being  supplied  with  wood  and  water  at  Hispaniola, 
set  sail  for  the  continent  of  New  Spain,  and  on  the  fourth 
of  March  anchored  in  Playa  Grande,  to  the  windward  of 
Carthagena.  Admiral  de  Torres  had  already  sailed  to 
the  Havannah :  but  Carthagena  was  strongly  fortified, 
and  the  garrison  reinforced  by  the  creWs  of  a  small  squad*- 
ron  of  large  ships,  commanded  by  Don  Bias  de  Leso,  an 
officer  of  experience  and  reputation.  Here  the  English 
admiral  lay  inactive  till  the  ninth,  when  the  troops  were 
landed  on  the  island  of  Tierra  Bomba,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  known  by  the  name  of  Boca-chica,  or  Little- 
mouth,  which  was  surprisingly  fortified  with  ciststles,  bat- 
teries, booms,  chains,  cables,  and  ships  of  war.  The 
British  forces  erected  a  battery  on  shore,  with  which  diey 
made  a  breach  in  the  principal  fort,  while  the  admiral  sent 
in  a  number  of  ships  to  divide  the  fire  of  the  eneiny,  and 
co-operate  with  the  endeavours  of  the  army.  Lord  Au- 
brey  Beauclerc,  a  gallant  ofiicer  who  commanded  one  of 
these  ships,  was  slain  on  this  occasion.  The  breach  being 
deemed  practicable,  the  forces  advanced  to  the  attack : 
but  the  forts  and  batteries  were  abandoned ;  the  Spanish 
ships  that  lay  athwart  the  harbour's  mouth  were  destroyed 
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It4l.     or  taken;  the. passage  was  opened,  and  the  fleet  entered 
■  without  farther  oppositicm.    Then  the  forces  were  re-em- 

barked with  the  artillery,  and  landed  within  a  mile  of 
Cartbagena,  where  they  were  opposed  by  about  seven 
hundred  Spaniards,  whom  they  obliged  to  retire.  The 
admiral  and  general  had  contracted  a  hearty  contempt  for 
each  other,  and  took  all  opportunities  of  expressing  their 
mutual  dislike :  far  from  acting  vigorously  in  concert,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  community, ,  they  maintained  a  nm* 
tual  reserve,  and  separate  cabals ;  and  each  proved  more 
eager  for  the  disgrace  of  his  rival,  than  zealous  for  the 
honour  of  the  nation. 

IV.  The  general  complained  that  the  fleet  lay  idle, 
while  his  troops  were  harassed  and  diminished  by  hard 
duty  and  distemper.  The  admiral  affirmed,  that  his  ships 
could  not  lie  near  enough  to  batter  the  town  of  Car- 
thagena:  he  upbraided  the  general  with  inactivity  and 
want  of  resolution  to  attack  the  fort  of  St.  Lazar,  which 
commanded  the  town,  and  might  be  taken  by  scalade. 
Wentworth,  stimulated  by  these  reproaches,  resolved  to 
try  the' experiment.  His  forces  marched  up  to  the  attack; 
.  but  the  guides  being  slain,  they  mistook  their  route,  and 
advanced  to  the  strongest  part  of  the  fortification,  where 
they  were  moreover  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  town.  Co- 
lonel Grant,  who  commanded  the  grenadiers,  was  mortally 
wounded :  the  scaling-ladders  were  found  too  short :  the 
officers  were  perplexed  for  want  of  orders  and  direfetions : 
yet  the.  soldiers  sustained  a  severe  fire  for  several  hours 
with  surprising  intrepidity,  and  at  length  retreated^  leaving 
about  six  hundred  killed  or  wounded  on  the  spot.  Their 
number  was  now  so  much  reduced,  that  they  could  no 
longer  maintain  their  footing  on  shore : '  besides,  the  raiiqr 
season  had  begun  with  such  violence,  as  rendered  it  imr 
possible  for  them  to  live  in  camp.  They  were,  therefore, 
re-embarked;  and  all  hope  of  further  success  immediate^ 
vanished.  The  admiral,  however,  in  order  to  demdnstrate 
the  impracticability  of  taking  the  place  by  sea,  sent  in  the 
GaUicia,  one  of  the  Spanish  ships  which  had  been  taken 
at  Boca-chica,  to  cannonade  the  town,  with  (^x teen  guns 
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mounted  on  one  side,  like  a  floating'battety.  This /resgel^  '  lUU 
manned'  by  detachments  of  Tolutlteers  from  difieteat  shipv^  ^^ 
and  commanded  by  captain  Horei  was  Warped  intb  the 
inner  harbour,  and  mooted  before  day,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  walls^  in  very  shallow  water.  In  this 
position  she  I  stood  the  fire  of  several  batteries  foj^  somd 
hours,  without  doing  or  sustaining  much  damage:  then 
the  admiral  ordered  the  men  to  be  brought  off  in  boatai 
and  the  cables  to  be  cut;  so  that  .she  drove  with  a  sea- 
breeze  upon  a  shoal,  wfa^e  she  was.  soon  filled  witiv  water* 
This  exploit  was  absurd,  and  the  inference  which  the 
adnural  drew  from  it  altogether  fallacious.  He  said  it 
plainly  proved,  that  there  was 'not  depth  of  water  in  the 
inner  harbour  sufficient  to  admit  large  ships  hear  enough 
to  batter  the  town  with  any  pirospect  of  success.  This,  in* 
deed,  was  the  case  in  that  part  of  the  harbour  to  which 
the  Gallicia  was  conducted :  but  a  little  farther  to  the  left, 
he  might  have  stationed  four  or  five  of  his  largest  ships 
a^'breast,  within  pistol  shot  of  the  walls;  and  if  this  step' 
had  been  taken,  when  the  land  forces  marched  to  the  at- 
tack of  St.  Lazar,  in  all  probability  the  town,  would  have 
been  surrendered. 

v.  After  the  re-embarkation  of  thetropps,  thedistem* 
pers  peculiar  to  the  dimate  and  season  began  to  rage  with 
redoubled  fury;  and  great  numbers  of  those  who  escaped 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy,  perished  by  a  more  painful 
and  inglorious  fate.  Nothing  was  heard  but  complaints 
and  execrations ;  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  service 
for  the  dead :  nothing  was  seen  but  objects,  of  woe,  and 
images,  of  dejection.  The  conductors  of  this  unfortunate 
expedition  agreed  in  nothing  but  the  expediency  of  a 
speedy 'retreat  from  this  scene  of  misery  idnd  disgrace. 
The  fortifications  of  the  harbour  wete  demolished,  and 
the  fleet  returned  to  Jamaica.  The  miscarriage  of  this 
expedition,  which  had  cost  the  nation  an  immense  sum:  of 
money,  was  no  sooner  knowii  in  England,  than  the  king** 
dom  was  filled  with  muripurs  and  discontent,  and  the 
people  were  depressed  in  proportion  to  that  sSLngiiine 
hope  by  whidh  they  had  been  elevated.  Admiral  Vernon, 
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1741.  instead  of  undertaking  any  enterprise  which  might  have 
~*  retrieved  the  honour  of  the  British  arms,  set  sail  from 
Jalnaica  with  the  forces  in  July,  and  anchored  at  the 
south-east  part  of  Cuba,  in  a  bay,  on  which  he  bestpwed 
the  appellation  of  Cumberland  harbour.  The  troops  were 
landed,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 
further  up  the  river,  where  they  remained  totally  inactive, 
and  subsisted  chiefly  on  salt  and  damaged  provisions,  till 
the  month  of  November,  when,  being  considerably  dimin- 
ished by  sickness,  they  were  put  on  board  again,  and  re- 
conveyed  to  Jamaica.  He  was  afterwards  reinforced  from 
England  by  four  ships  of  war  and  about  three  thousand 
soldiers :  but  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired;  and  the  people  began  to  perceive 
that  diey  had  mistaken  his  character. 

VI.  The  afiairs  on  the  continent  of  Europe  were  now 
more  than  ever  embroiled.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  de- 
manded of  the  court  of  Vienna  part  of  Silesia,  by  virtue 
of  old  treaties  x)f  co-fraternity,  which  were  either  obsolete 
or  annulled ;  and  promised  to  assist  the  queen  with  all  his 
forces,  in  case  she  should  comply  with  his  demand  :  but 
this  being  rejected  with  disdain,  he  entered  Silesia  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  prosecuted  his  conquests  with  great 
rapidity.  In  the  mean  time  the  queen  of  Hungary  was 
crowned  at  Presburgh,  after  having  signed  a  capitulation, 
by  which  the  liberties  of  that  kingdom  were  confirmed; 
and  the  grand  duke  her  consort  was,  at  her  request,  as- 
sociated with  her  for  ten  years  in  the  government.  At 
the  same  time  the  states  of  Hungary  refused  to  receive  a 
memorial  from  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  During  these 
transactions,  his  Prussian  majesty  made  his  public  en- 
trance into  Breslau,  and  confirmed  all  the  privileges  of 
the  inhabitants.  One  of  his  generals  surprised  the  town 
and  fortress  of  Jablunka,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary : 
prince  Leopold  of  Anbalt-Dessau,  who  commanded  an- 
other army,  which  formed  the  blockade  of  Great  Glogau 
on  the  Oder,  took  the  place  by  scalade,  made  the  generals 
Wallis  and  Reyski  prisoners,  with  a  thousand  men  that 
were  in  garrison :  here,  likewise,  the  victor  found  the  mi^ 
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litary  chest;  fifty  pieces^  of  brass  cannon^  and  a  gireat     1741. 
quantity  of  ammunition.  .  . 

VII.  The  queen  of  Hungary  had  solicited  the  maritime 
powers,  for.  assistance,  but  found  them  fearful  and  back* 
ward.    Being  obhged,  therefore,  to  exert  herself  with  the 
more  vigour,  she  ordered  count  Neuperg  to  assemble  a 
body  of  forces,  and  endeavour  to  stop  the  progress  of  the 
Prussians  in  Silesia.     The  two  armies  encountered  each 
other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neiss,  at  a  village  called  . 
Molwitz ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  dispute,  the  Austrians 
were  obliged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  four  thousand  men, 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.     The  advantage  was.  dearly 
purchased  by  the  king .  of  Prussia.     His  kinsman,  Fre* 
dericy  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  and  lieutenant-general 
Schuylemberg,  were  killed  in  the  engagement,  together 
with  a  great  number  of  general  officers,  and  about  two 
thousand  soldiers.     After  this  action,  Brieg  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Prussian,  and  he  forced ,  the  important  pass 
of  Fryewalde,  which  was  defended  by  four  thousand  Aus« 
trian  hussars.     The  English  and  Dutch  ministers,  who 
accompanied  him  in  his  progress,  spared  no  pains  to  effect 
an  accommodation:  but  the  two  sovereigns  were  too  much 
irritated  against  each  other  to  acquiesce  in  any  terms  that 
could  be  proposed.    The  queen  of  Hungary  was  incensed 
to  find  herself  attacked,  in  the  day  of  her  distress,  by  a 
pruice  to  whom  she  had  given  no  sort  of  provocation;  and 
his.  Prussian  majesty  charged  the  court  of  Vienna  with  a 
design  either  to  assassinate,  or  carry  him  ofiPby  treachery: 
a  design  which  was  disowned  with  expressions  of  indigna- 
tion and  disdain.    Count  Neuperg  being  obliged  to. aban- 
don Silesia,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Bavarian  arms  in  Bo^ 
hernia/ the  king  of  Prussia  sent  thither  a  detachment  to 
join,  the  elector,  under  the  command  of  count  Deslau, 
who,  in  his  route,  reduced  Glatz  and  Neiss,  almost  with- 
out opposition :  then  his  master  received  the  homage  of 
the  Klesian  states  at  Breslau,  and  returned  to  Berlin. 
In  December,  the  Prussian  army  was  distributed  in  winter 
quarters  in  Moravia,  after  having  taken  Olmutz,  the  ca- 
pital of  that  province ;  and  in  March  his  Prussian  majesty 
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1741,     fonned  a  camp  of:obsenratioD  in  the  neighbOarhood  of* 
Magdeburgh. 

VIIL  The  elector  of  Hanover  was  alarmed  at  tfaie  suc- 
cess of  the  king  of  Prussia^  in  apprehension  that  he  woulc| 
become  too  formidable  a  neighbour.  A  scheme  was  said 
to  have  been  proposed  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  for  attack- 
ing that  prinqe's  electoral  dominions,  and  dividing  the 
conquest ;  but  it  never  was  put  in  execution.  Neverthe- 
less'the  troops  of  Hanover  were  augmented:  the  auzi«- 
liary  Danes  and  Hessians  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain 
were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  march ;  and  a  good 
number  of  British  forces  encamped  and  prepared  for  em* 
harkation.  The  subsidy  of  three '  hundred  thousand 
^unds  granted  by  parliament,  was  remitted  to  the  queen 
of  Hungary ;  and  every  thing  seemed  to  presage  the  vi- 
gorous interposition  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  But  m  a 
little  time  after  his  arrival  at  Hanover,  that  spirit  of  action 
seemed  to  flag,  even  while  her  Hungarian  majesty  tottered 
on  the  verge  of  ruin.  France  resolved  to. seize  this  op- 
portunity of  crushing  the  house  of  Austria.  In  order  to 
intimidate  the  elector  of  Hanover,  mareschal  Mallebois 
was  sent  with  a  numerous  army  into  Westphalia;  and  this 
expedient  proved,  effectual.  A  treaty  of  neutrality  was 
concluded :  and  the  king  of  Great  Britain  engaged  to 
vote  for  the  elector  of  Bavaria  at  the  ensuing  election  of 
an  emperor.  The  design  of  the  French  court  was  to 
raise. this  prince  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  fuii^sb  him 
with  such  succours  as  should  enable  him  to  deprive  the 
queen  of  Hungary  of  her  hereditary  dominions. 

IX.  While  the  French  minister  at  Vienna  endeavoured 
to  amuse  the  queen  with  the  strongest  assurances  of  his 
master's  iriendship,  a  body  of  five  and  thirty  thousand 
men  began  their  march  for  Germany,  in  order  to  join  the 
elector  of  Bavaria:  another  French  army  was  assembled 
upon  the  Rhine ;  and  the  count  de  Belleisle,  being  provided 
with  large  sums  of  money,  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  dif- 
ferent electors.  Having  thus  secured  a  majority  of  voices^ 
he  proceeded  to  Munich,  where  he  presented  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  with  a  commission,  appointing  htm  generair 
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issimo  of  the  French  troops  marching  to  his' aMastance:  I74i. 
and  nbw  the  treaty  of  N3rmphenburgh '  was  concluded. 
The  French  king  engaged  to  assist  the  elector  with  his 
whole  power,  towards  raising  him  to  the  imperial  throne : 
the  elector  promised,  that  after  his  elevation  he  would 
never  attempt  to  recover  any  of  the  towns  or  provinces  of 
the  empire  which  France  had  conquered :  that  he  would, 
in  his  imperial  capacity,  renounce  the  barrier  treaty ;  and 
agree  that  France  should  irrevocably  retain  whatever' 
places  she  should  subdue  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
The  next  step  of  Belleisle  was  to  negotiate  another  treaty 
between  France  and  Prussia,  importing,  that  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  should  possess  Bohemia,  Upper  Austria,  and 
the  TyrcJese;  that  the  king  of  Poland  should  be  gratified 
with  Moravia  and  Upper  Silesia^  and  that  his  Prussian 
majesty  should  retain  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  town  of 
Neiss  and  the  county  of  Glatz.  These  precautions  being 
taken,  the  count  de  Belleisle  repaired  to  Frankfort,  In 
quality  of  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  from  France, 
at  the  imperial  diet  of  election.  It  was  in  this  city  that 
the  French  king  published  a  declaration,  signifying,  that 
as  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  assembled  an  army  to 
influence  the  approaching  election  of  an  emperor,  his 
most  christian  majesty,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  had  ordered  some  troops  to  advance  towards 
the  Rhine,  with  a  view  to  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Germanic  body,  and  secure  the  freedom  of  the  imperial 
election. 

X.  In  July,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  being  joined  by  the 
French  forces  under  mareschal  Broglio,  surprised  the  im^ 
perial  city  of  Paissau  Upon  the  Danube ;  and  entering 
Upper  Austria  at  the  head  of  seventy  thousand  men,  took 
possession  of  Lintz,  where  be  received  the  homage  of  the 
states  of  that  country.  Understanding  that  the  garrison 
of  Vienna  was  very  numerous,  and  that  count  Paifi  had 
assembled  thirty  thousand  Hungarians  m  the  neighiatour- 
hood  of  this  capital,  he  made  no  further  progress  in  Aus^ 
tria,  but  marched  into  Bohemia,,  where  he  was  reinforced 
by  a  considerable  body  of  Saxons,  under  the  command"  of 
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1.741.  count  Rutowskiy  natural  son  to  the  late  king  of  Poland* 
*""~^  By  this  time  his  Polish  majesty  had  acceded  to  the  treaty 
of  Nymphenburgh,  and  declared  war  against  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretences.  The  elector 
of  Bavaria  advanced  to  Prague,  which  was  taken  in  the 
night  by  escalade :  an  achievement  in  which  Maurice 
count  of  Saxe,  another  natural  son  of  the  king  of  Poland, 
distinguished  himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  forces. 
In  December,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  made  his  public 
entry  into  his  capital,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Bohemia,  and  inaugurated  with  the  usual  solemnities; 
then  he  set  out  for  Frankfort,  to  be  present  at  the  diet  of 
election. 

XI.  At  this  period,  the  queen  of  Hungary  saw  herself 
abandoned  by  all  her  allies,  and  seemingly  devoted  to  de- 
struction. She  was  not,  however,  forsaken  by  her  courage, 
nor  destitute  of  good  officers,  and  an  able  ministry.  She 
retired  to  Presburgh,  and  in  a  pathetic  Latin  speech  to 
the  states,  expressed  her  confidence  in  the  loyalty  and 
valour  of  her  Hungarian  subjects.  The  nobility  of  that 
kingdom,  touched  with  her  presence  and  distress,  assured 
her  unanimously,  that  they  would  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  her  defence.  The  ban  being  raised,  that  brave 
people  crowded  to  her  standard ;  and  the  diet  expressed 
their  sentiments  against  her  enemy  by  a  public  edict,  ex- 
cluding for  ever  the  electoral  house  of  Bavaria  from  the 
succession  to  the  crown  of  Hungary:  yet,  without  the  sub- 
sidy she  received  from  Great  Britain,  their  courage  and 
.  attachment  would  have  proved  ineffectual.  By  this  supply 
she  was  enabled  to  pay  her  army,  erect  magazines,  com- 
plete her  warlike  preparations,  and  put  her  strong  places 
in  a  ppsture  of  defence.  In  December,  her  generals,  Be- 
renclau  and  Mentzel,  defeated  count  Thoring,  who  com- 
manded eight  thousand  men,  at  the  pass  of  Scardingen, 
and  opening  their  way  into  Bavaria,  laid  the  whole  coun- 
try under  contribution ;  while  count  KhevenhuUer  retook 
the  city  of  Lintz,  and  drove  the  French  troops  out  of 
Austria.  The  grand  seignior  assured  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, that,  far  from  taking  advantage  of  her  troubles,  he 
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should  seize  all  opportunities  to  convince  her  of  his  friend-     1741. 
ship :  the  pope  permitted  her  to  levy  a  tenth  on  the  re-         ^ 
venues  of  the  clergy  within  her  dominions,  and  even  to 
use  all  the  church  plate  for  the  support  of  the  war. 

XII.  As  the  czarina  expressed  an  inclination  to  assist 
this  unfortunate  princess,  the  French  court  resolved  to 
find  her  employment  in  another  quarter.  They  had  al- 
ready gained  over  to  their  interest  count  Gyllenburgh, 
prime  minister  and  president  of  the  chancery  in  Sweden. 
A  dispute  happening  between  him  and  Mr.  Burnaby,  the 
British  resident  at  Stockholm,  some  warm  altercation 
passed:  Mr.  Burnaby  was  forbid  the  court,  and  published 
a  memorial  in  his  own  vindication ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
king  of  Sweden  justified  his  conduct  in  a  rescript  sent  to 
all  the  foreign  ministers.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  had 
proposed  a  subsidy  treaty  to  Sweden,  which,  from  the  in- 
fluence of  French  counsels,  was  rejected.  The  Swedes, 
having  assembled  a  numerous  army  in  Finland,  and  equip- 
ped a  large  squadron  of  ships,  declared  war  against  Rus- 
sia, upon  the  most  trifling  pretences;  and  the  fleet  putting 
to  sea,  commenced  hostilities  by  blocking  up  the  Russian 
ports  in  Livonia.  A  body  of  eleven  thousand  Swedes, 
commanded  by  general  Wrangle,  having  advanced  to 
Willmenstrand,  were  in  August  attacked  and  defeated  by 
general  Lasci,  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  Russians. 
Count  Lewenhaupt,  who  commanded  the  main  army  of 
the  Swedes,  resolved  to  take  vengeance  for  this  disgrace^ 
after  the  Russian  troops  had  retired  into  winter  quarters. 
In  December,  he  marched  towards  Wybourg ;  but  receiv- 
ing letters  from  the  prince  of  Hesse- Hombourg  and  the 
marquis  de  la  Chetardie,  the  French  ambassador  at  Pe- 
tersb'urgh,  informing  him  of  the  surprising  revolution 
which  had  just  happened  in  Russia,  and  proposing  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities;  he  retreated  with  his  army,  in  order 
to  wait  for  further  instructions;  and  the  two  courts  agreed 
to  a  cessation  of  arms  for  three  months. 

XIII.  The  Russians  had  been  for  some  time  discon- 
tented with  their  government.  The  late  czarina  was  in- 
fluenced chiefly  by  German  counsek,  and  'employed  a 
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i74i.     great  namber  of  fereignersr  in  hbr  serrke.    Theae  bwief 

of  discontent  produced  factions  wnd  conspiracies ;   und 

wh^n  they  were  discovered,  the  empress  treated  the  au- 
thors of  them  with  such  severity  as  increased  the  general 
disaffection.  Besides,  they  were  displeased  at  the  manner 
in  which  she  had  settled  the  succession.  The  prince  of 
Brunswick-Lunenburgh  Bevern,  father  to  the  young  czar, 
was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  the  Russian  nobility ;  and  his 
consort,  the  princess  Anne  of  Mecklenburgh,  having  as- 
sumed the  reins  of  government  during  her  son's  minority, 
seemed  to  follow  the  maxims  of  her  aunt  the  late  czarina. 
The  Russian  grandees  and  generals,  therefore,  turned 
their  eyes  upon  the  princes?  Elizabeth,  who  was  daughter 
of  Peter  the  great,  and  the  darling  of  the  empire.  The 
French  ambassador  gladly  concurred  in  a  project  for  de- 
posing a  princess  who  was  well  affected  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  General  Lasci  approved  of  the  design,  which 
was  chiefly  conducted  by  the  prince  of  Hesse-Hombourg, 
who,  in  the  reigns  of  the  empress  Catherine  and  Peter  the 
second,  had  been  generalissimo  of  the  Russian  army.  The 
good  will  and  concurrence  of  the  troops  being  secured, 
two  regiments  of  guards  took  possession  of  all  the  avenues 
of  the  imperial  palace  at  Petersburgh.  The  princess 
Elizabeth,  putting  herself  at  the  head  of  one  thousand 
men,  on  the  fifth  day  of  December  entered  the  winter  pa- 
lace, where  the  princess  of  Mecklenburgh  and  the  infant 
czar  resided.  She  advanced  into  the  chamber  where  the 
princess  and  her  consort  lay,  and  desired  them  to  rise  and 
quit  the  palace ;  adding,  that  their  persons  were  safe ;  and 
that  they  could  not  justly  blame  her  for  asserting  her 
right.  At  the  same  time,  the  counts  Osterman,  Golof- 
hairkin,  Mingden,  and  Munich,  were  arrested ;  their  pa- 
pers and  effects  were  seized,  and  their  persons  conveyed 
to  Schlisselbourg,  a  fortress  on  the  Neva.  Early  in  the 
morning,  the  senate  assembling;  declared  all  that  had 
passed  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  second  to  be  usurpa- 
tion ;  and  that  the  imperial  dignity  belonged  of  right  to 
the  prin(sess  Elizabeth ;  she  was  immediately  proclaimed 
empress  of  all  the  Russias,  and  recognised  h^  the  army  in 
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Finlffid.  She  forthwith  publiBhid  a  general  act  of  indetti-  it4l. 
aity :  she.  cfeattd  the  prince  of  HeflRto-Horhbourg'  general-  '"""'"^ 
isshnO'Of'her  armies^  she  restored  the  Dolgorucky  ikmily 
to  their  honours  and  estates:  ebe  recalled  and'  regarded 
all  those  who  had  been  banished  for  favouring  her  pre- 
tensions:, she  mitigated  the  exile  of  the  dnke  of  Courland, 
by  indulging- hhn  with  a  maintenance  more  suitable  to  his 
rank:  she  released,  general  Wrangle,  count  Wasaburgh, 
and  the  other  Swedish  oiBeers  who  had*  been  taken  at  the 
battle  of  Willmenatrand  :  and  the  princess  Anne  of  Meek* 
lenburgby  with  her  consort  and  children,  were  sent,  under 
a  strong  guard,  to  Riga,  the  capital  of  Livonia. 

XIV.  Aqiidst  these  tempests  of  war  and  revolution,  the 
itates^eneral  wisdy  determined  to  preserve  their  own 
tranquillity.  It  was,  doubtless,  their  interest  to  avoid  the 
dangers  and  expenses  of  a  war,  and  to  profit  by  that  stag- 
nationofcoihnterce.  which  would  necessarily  happen  among 
their  neighbours  that  were  at  open  enmity  with  each  other : 
besides,  they  were  overawed  by  the  declarations  of  the 
French  monarch  on  one  side;  by  the  power,  activity,  knd 
pretensions  of  his  Prussian  majesty  on  the  other:  and 
they  dreaded /the  prospect  of  a  stadtholder  at  the  head  of 
their  army.  These,  at  least,  wene  the  sentiments  of  many 
Dutch  patriots,  reinforced  by  others  that  acted  tinder 
French  influenoe.  But  the  prince  of  Orange  numbered 
among  bis  partisalis  and  adherents  many  persons  of  dig- 
nity and  credit  in  the  commonwealth :  he  was  adored  by 
the  populace,  who  loudly  exclaimed  against  their  govern- 
ors, and  clamoured  for  a  war  without  ceasing.  This  na- 
tional spirit,  jiiined  to  the  remonstrances  and  requisitions 
made  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London,  obliged  the 
states  to  issue  orders  for  ^an  augmentation  of  their  forces : 
but  these  were  executed  so  slowly,  that  neither  !France 
nor  Prussia  had  much  cause  to  take  umbrage  at  their  pre- 
parations. In  Italy,  the  king  of  Sardinia  declared  for  the 
house  of  Austria :  the  republic  of  Genoa  was  deeply  en- 
gaged in  the  French  interest :  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  dukedom  of  Tuscany,  were  neutral :  the  king  of 
Naples  resolved  to  support  the  claim  of  his  family  to  the 
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1741.  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy,  and  began  to  make  prepara- 
'  "^tions  accordingly.  His  mother,  the  qtteen  of  Spain,:  had 
formed  a  plan  for  erecting  these  dominions  into  a  mon- 
archy for  her  second  son,  Don  Philip;  and  a  body  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men  being  embarked  at  Barcelona,  were 
transported  to  Orbitello,  under  the  convoy  of  the  united 
squadrons  of  France  and  Spain.  While  admiral  Haddock, 
wittt  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  hay  of 
Gibraltar,  the  Spanish  fleet  passed  the  straits  in  the  night, 
and  was  joined  by  the  French  squadron  from  Toulon. 
The  British  admiral  sailing  from  Gibraltar,  fell  in  with 
them  in  a  few  days,  and  found  both  squadrons  drawn  up 
in  line  of  battle.  As  he  bore  down  upon  the  Spanish  fleet, 
the  French  admiral  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  inform  him,  thAt 
as  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  engaged  in  a  joint  ex- 
pedition, he  should  be  obliged  to  act  in  concert  with  his 
master's  allies.  This  interposition  prevented  an  engage- 
ment. The  combined  fleets  amounting  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  English  squadron,  admiral  Haddock  was  obliged 
to  desist,  and  proceeded  to  Port  Mahon,  leaving  the  enemy 
to  prosecute  their  voyage  without  molestation.  The  peo- 
ple of  England  were  incensed  at  this  transaction,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  affirm,  that  the  hands  of  the  British  admiral 
we're  tied  up  by  the  neutrality  of  Hanover*. 

XV.  The  court  of  Madrid  seemed  to  have  shaken  off 
that  indolence  and  phlegm  which  had  formerly  disgraced 
the  councils  of  Spain.  They  no  sooner  learned  the  des- 
tination of  commodore  Anson,  who  had  sailed  from  Spit- 
head  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year,  than  they  sent 
Don  Pizzarro,  with  a  more  powerful  squadron,  upon  the 


*  In  the  month  of  July  two  ships  of  Haddock's  squadron  falKng  in  with  three 
French  ships  of  war,  captain  Barnet,  the  Enelish  commodore,  supposing  them 
to  be  Spanish  register  ships,  fired  a  shot  in  order  to  bring  them  to ;  and  they  re- 
fusing to  comply  with  this  signal,  a  sharp  engagement  ensued :  after  they  had 
fought  several  hours,  the  French  commander  ceased  firing,  and  thought  proper 
to  come  to  an  explanation,  when  he  and  Baruet  parted  with  mutual  apologies. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  discovered  at  New 
York  in  North  America.  Oue  Hewson,  alow  publican,  had  engaged  several 
negroes  in  a  design  to  destroy  the  town,  and  massacre  the  people.  Fire  was  set 
to  several  parts  of  the  city ;  nine  or  ten  negroes  were  apprehended,  convicted, 
and  burned  alive.'  Hewson,  with  his  wife,  and  a  servant  maid  privy  to  the  plot^ 
were  found  guilty  and  hanged,  though  they  died  protesting  their  innocence. 
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same  voyage^  to  defeat  his  design.  He  accordingly  steered  ir4i. 
the  same  course,  and  actually  fell  in.  with  one  or  two  ships 
of  the 'British  armament,  near  the  straits  of  Magellan;  but 
he  could  not  weather  a  long  and  furious  tempest,  through 
which  Mr.  Anson  proceeded  into  the  South  sea.  One  of 
the  Spanish  ships  perished  at  sea ;  another  was  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil;  and  Pizzurro  bore  away  for  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata»  where  he  arrived  with  the  three  remain- 
ing ships,  in  a  shattered  condition,  after  having  lost  twelve 
hundred  men  by  sickness  and  famine.  The  Spaniards  ex- 
erted the  same  vigilance  and  activity  in  Europe.  Their 
privateers  were  so  industrious  and  successful,  that  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year  they  had  taken,  since  the  comr 
mencement  of  the  war,  four  hundred  and  seven  ships  be^ 
loqging  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  valued  at  near 
four  millions  of  piastres.  The  traders  had,  therefore,  too 
much  cause  to  complain,  considering  the  formidable  fleets 
which  were  maintained  for  the  protection  of  commerce. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer,  sir  John  Norris  had  twice 
sailed  towards  the  coast  pf  Spain,  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful squadron,  without  taking  any  effectual  step  for  annoy- 
ing the  enemy,  as  if  the  sole  intention  of  the  ministry  had 
been  to  expose  the  nation  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of 
its  enemies.  The  inactivity  of  the  British  arms  appears 
Uie  more  inexcnseable,  when  we  consider  the  great  arma- 
ments which  had  been  prepared.  The  land  forces  of 
Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  Danish  and  Hessian  auxi- 
liaries, amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men ;  and  the  fleet 
consisted  of  above  one  hundred  ships  of  war,  manned  by 
fifty-four  thousand  sailors. 

.XVI.  The  general  discontent  of  the  people  had  a 
manifest  influence  upon  the  election  of  members  for  the 
new  parliament,  which  produced  one  of  the  most  violent 
contests  between  the  two  parties,  which  had .  happened 
smce  the  revolution.  All.  the  adherents  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  concurred  with  the  country  party,  in  oppQsijtion  to 
the  miniater ;  and  the  duke  of  Argyle  exerted  himself  so 
sueqessfully. among  the  shires  and,  boroughs,  of  Spptlands 
that  the  partisans  of  the  ministry  could  not  secure  six 
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1741.     members  out  of  the  whole  number  returned  from  North 
■  Britain.    They  were^  however,  much  more  fortunate  in 

the  election  of  the  sixteen  peers,  who  were  chosen  liteilittjr 
.according  to  the  list  transmitted  from  court  Instructions 
were  delivered  by  the  constituents  to  a  great  number  of 
members  returned  for  cities  and  counties,  exhorting  and 
requiring  them  to  oppose  a  standing  army  m  time  of 
peace;  to  vote  for  the  mitigation  of  excise  laws,  for  the 
repeal  of  septennial  parliaments,  and  for  the  limitation  of 
placemen  in  the  house  of  commons.  They  likewise  in- 
sisted upon  their  examining  into  the  particulars  of  the 
public  expense,  and  endeavouring  to  redress  the  griev- 
ances of  the  nation.  Obstinate  struggles  were  maintained 
in  all  parts  of  the  united  kingdom  with  uncommon  ardour 
and  perseverance ;  and  such  a  national  spirit  of  opposition 
prevailed,  that,  notwithstanding  the  whole  weight  of  nu« 
nisterial  influence,  the  country  interest  seemed  to  prepon^ 
derate  in  the  new  parliament. 

XVIL.  The  king  returned  to  England  in  the  month  of 
October ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  December  the  session 
was  opened.  Mr.  Onslow  being  rechosen  speaker  was 
approved  of  by  his  majesty,  who  spoke  in  the  usual  style 
to  both  houses.  He  observed,  that  the  former  parliament 
had  formed  the  strongest  resolutions  in  favour  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pragmatic  sanc*- 
tion ;  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power,  and 
the  peace  and  liberties  of  Europe ;  and  that  if  the  other 
powers  which  were  under  the  like  engagements  with  him 
had  answered  the  just  expectations  so  solemnly  given,  the 
support  of  the  common  cause  would  have  been  attended 
with  less  di£Sculty.  He  said,  he  had  endeavoured,  by 
the  most  proper  and  early  applications,  to  induce  other 
powers,  that  were  united  with  him  by  the  ties  of  common 
interest,  to  concert  such  measures  as  so  important  and 
critical  |i  conjuncture  required:  that  where  an  accommo- 
dation seemed  necessary,  he  had  laboured  to  reconcOe 
princes  whose  union  would  have  been  the  most  efiectual 
means  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  which  batd  happened;  and 
the  best  security  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  the  whole. 
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He  owned  his  endeiirours  had  not  hitharto  produced  the     1741. 
desired  effect ;  though  he  was  not  without  hope,  that  a 
juat  sense  of  approaching  danger  would  give  a  inore 
favourable  turn  to  the  counseU  of  other  nation?*     He  re* 
presented'  the  necessity  of  putting  the  kingdom  in  such  a 
posture  of  defence  as  would  enable  him  to  improve  all 
opportunities  of  maintainipg  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and 
defeat  any  attempts  that  should  be  made  against  him  and 
bis  dominions;:  and  he  recommended  unanimity^  vigour^ 
and  despatch.    The  bouse  of  commons  having  appointed 
their  several  Qommittees»  the  speaker  reported  the  king'a 
speech;  and  Mr.  Herbert  moved  for  an  address  of  thanks^ 
mcluding  an  approbation  of  the  means  by  which  the  war 
had  been  prosecuted.    The  motion  being  seconded  by 
Mr.  Trevor^  lord  Noel  Somerset  stood  up  and  moved, 
that  the  house  would  in  their  address  desire  his  majesty 
not  to  engage  these  kingdoms  in  a  war  for  the  preser*' 
vation  of  his  foreign  dominions.     He  was  supported  by 
that  incorruptible  patriot^  Mr.  Shippen,  who  declared  he 
was  neither  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  affirm,  that  thirty  years 
had  made  no  change  in  any  of  his  political  opimons.     He 
said,  he  vvas  grown  old  in  the  house  of  commons ;  that 
time  had  verified  the  predictions  he  had  formerly  uttered; 
and  that  he  had  seen  his  conjectures  ripened  into  know- 
ledge.   "  If  my  country,"  added  he,  "  has  been  so  un- 
fortunate as .  once  more .  to  commit  her  interest  to  men 
who  propose  to  themselves  no  advantage  from  their  trust 
but  that  of  selling  it^  I  may,  perhaps,  fall  once  moiie  under 
censure  for  declaring  my  opinion,  and  be  once  more 
treated  as  a  criminal,  for  asserting  what  they  who  punish 
me  cannot  deny ;  for  maintaining  that  Hanoverian  maxims 
are  inconsistent  with  the  happiness  of  this  nation ;  and  for 
preserving  the  caution  so  strongly  inculcated  by  those 
patriots  who  framed  the  act  of  settlement,  and  conferred 
upon  the  present  royal  family  their  title  to  the  throne." 
He  particularized  the  instances  in  which  the  ministry  had 
acted  in  diametrical  opposition  to  that  necessary,  consti* 
tution ;  and  he  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  taking  som^ 
step  to  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  people,  who  be* 
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1741.  gan  to  think  theinselyes  in  danger  of  being  sacrificed  to 
the  security  of  foreign  dominions,  Mr.  Gibbon,  who 
spoke  on  the  same  side  of  the  question,  expatiated  upon 
the  absurdity  of  returning  thanks  for  the  prosecution  of  a 
war  which  had  been  egregiously  mismanaged.  "  What !" 
said  he,  ''  are  our  thanks  to  be  solemnly  returned  for  de- 
feats, disgrace,  and  losses,  the  ruin  of  our  merchants,  the 
imprisonment  of  our  sailors,  idle  shows  of  armaments,  and 
useless  expenses?"  Sir  Robert  Walpole  having  made  a 
short  speech  in  defence  of  the  first  motion  for  an  address, 
was  answered  by  Mr.  Pulteney,  who  seemed  to  be  ani- 
mated with  a  double  proportion  of  patriot  indignation. 
He  asserted,  that  from  a  review  of  that  minister's  conduct 
since  the  beginning  of  the  dispute  with  Spain,  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  been  guilty  not  only  of  single  errors, 
but  of  deliberate  treachery :  that  he  had  always  co-ope- 
rated with  the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  sacrificed  to 
his  private  interest  the  happiness  and  honour  of  the 
British  nation.  He  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  that 
conduct  against  which  he  had  so  often  declaimed;  and 
being  transported  by  an  overheated  imagination,  accused 
him  of  personal  attachment  and  affection  to  the  enemies 
of  the  kingdom :  a  charge  that  was  doubtless  the  result 
of  exaggerated  animosity,  and  served  only  to  invalidate 
the  other  articles  of  imputation  that  were  much  better 
founded.  His  objections  were  overruled;  and  the  ad- 
dress, as  at  first  proposed,  was  presented  to  his  majesty. 

XVIII.  This  small  advantage,  however,  the  minister 
did  not  consider  as  a  proof  of  his  having  ascertained  an 
undoubted  majority  in  the  house  of  commons.  There 
was  a  great  number  of  disputed  elections ;  and  the  discus- 
sion of  these  was  the  point  on  which  the  people  had 
turned  their  eyes,  as  the  criterion  of  the  minister's  power 
and  credit.  In  the  first  which  was  heard  at  the  bar  of 
the  house,  he  carried  his  point  by  a  majority  of  six  only; 
and  this  he  looked  upon  as  a  defeat  rather  than  a 
victory.  His  enemies  exulted  in  their  strength ;  as  they 
knew  they  should  be  joined,  in  matters  of  importance,  by 
several  members  who  voted  against,  them  on  this  occasion. 
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The  inconsiderable  majority  that  appeared  on  the  side  of     i^4L 

the  administration  plainly  proved  that  the  influenee  of  the  """^ 

minister  was  greatly  diminished,  and  seemed  to  prognostic 
cate  his  ftirther  decline.  This  consideration  induced  some 
individuals  to  declare  against  him  as  a  setting  sun,  from 
whose  beams  they  could  expect  no  further  warmth.  His 
adherents  began  to  tremble ;  and  he  himself  had  occasion 
for  all  his  art  and  equanimity.  The  court  interest  was 
not  sufficient  to  support  the  election  of  their  own  mem«- 
bers  for  Westminster.  The  high  bailiff  had  been  guilty 
of  some  illegal  praetices  at  the  poll ;  and  three  justices  of 
the  peace  had,  on  pretafice  of  preventing  riots,  sent  for  a 
military  force  to  overawe  the  election.  A  petition  pre- 
sented by  the  electors  of  Westminster  was  taken  into 
eonsideration  by  the  house ;  and  the  election  was  declared 
▼Old  by  a  majority  of  four  voices.  The  high  bailiff  wad 
taken  into  custody :  the  officer  who  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  march,  and  the  three  justices  who  signed  the  letter  in 
consequence  of  which  he  acted,  were  reprimanded  on  their 
knees  at  the  bar  of  the  house. 

XIX.  The  country  party  maintained  the  advantage 
they  had  gained  in  deciding  upon  several  other  contro^ 
^i^erted  elections ;  and  sir  Robert  Walpole  tottered  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  He  knew  that  the  majority  of  a  single 
vote  would  at  any  time  commit  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower^ 
should  ever  the  motion  be  made;  and  he  saw  that  his 
safety  could  be  effected  by  no  other  expedient  but  that  of 
dividing  the  opposition.  Towards  the  accomplishment  of 
this  purpose  he  employed  all  his, credit  and  dexterity. 
His  emissaries  did  not  fail  to  tamper  with  those  members 
of  the  opposite  party  who  were  the  most  likely  to  be  con- 
verted by  their  arguments.  A  message  was  sent  by  the 
bish<^  of  Oxford  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  importing,  that 
tf  his  royal  highness  would  write  a  letter  of  condescension 
to  the  king,  he  and  all  his  counsellors  should  be  taken 
into  favour;  that  fifty  thousand  pounds  should  be  added 
to  his  revenue;  four  times  that  sum  be  disbursed  imme- 
diately for  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  and*  suitable  pro-  , 
vision  be  made  in  due  time  for  all  his  followers.     The 

VOL.  in.  F 
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1741.  prince  declined  this  proposal.  He  declared,  that  he  would 
accept  no  such  conditions  while  sir  Robert  Walpole  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  public  affairs:  that  he  looked  upon 
him  as  a  bar  between  his  majesty  and  the  affections  of  his 
people;  as  the  author  of  the  national  grievances  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  as  the  sole  cause  of  that  contempt 
which  Great  Britain  had  incurred  in  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.  His  royal  highness  was  now  chief  of  this  formi- 
dable party,  revered  by  the  whole  nation — ^a  party  which 
had  gained  the  ascendancy  in  the  house  of  commons; 
which  professed  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  public  vir- 
tue; which  demanded  the  fall  of  an  odious  minister,  as  a 
sacrifice  due  to  an  injured  people;  and  declared  that  no 
temptation  could  shake  their  virtue,  that  no  art  could 
dissolve  the  cement  by  which  they  were  united.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  though  repulsed  in  this  attempt  upon  the 
prince  of  Wales,  was  more  successful  in  his  other  endea- 
vours. He  resolved  to  try  his  strength  once  more  in  the 
house  of  commons,  in  another  disputed  election;  and  had 
the  mortification  to  see  the  majority  augmented  to  sixteen 
voices.  He  declared  he  would  never  more  sit  in  that 
house ;  and  next  day,  which  was  the  third  of  February, 
the  king  adjourned  both  houses  of  parliament  to  the 
eighteenth  day  of  the  same  month.  In  this  interim,  sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and  resigned 
all  his  employments. 

XX.  At  no  time  of  his  life  did  he  acquit  himself  with 
such  prudential  policy  as  he  now  displayed.  He  found 
means  to  separate  the  parts  that  composed  the  opposition, 
and  to  transfer  the  popular  odium  from  himself  to  those 
who.  had  professed  themselves  his  keenest  adversaries. 
The  country  party  consisted  of  the  tones,  reinforced  by 
discontented  whigs,  who  had  either  been  disappointed  in 
their  own  ambitious  views,  or  felt  for  the  distresses  of  their 
country,  occasioned  by  a  weak  and  worthless  administra- 
tion. The  old  patriots,  and  the  whig«;  whom  they  had 
joined,  acted  upon  very  different,  and,  indeed,  upon  oppo- 
site principleii  of  government;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
united  only  by  the  ties  of  convenience.     A  coalition  was 
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projected  between  the  discontented  whigs  and  those  of  l74i. 
the  same  denomination  who  acted  in  the  ministry.  Some 
were  gratified  with  titles  and  offices;  and  all  were  assured, 
that  in  the  management  of  affairs  a  new  system  would  be 
adopted,  according  to  the  plan  they  themselves  should 
propose.  The  court  required  nothing  of  them,  but  that 
the  earl  of  Orford  should  escape  with  impunity.  His 
place  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  bestowed  upon 
Mr.  Sandys,  who  was  likewise  appointed  a  lord  of  the 
treasury;  and  the  earl  of  Wilmington  succeeded  him  as 
first  commissioner  of  that  board.  Lord  Harrington  being 
dignified  with  the  title  of  earl,  was  declared  president  of 
the  council ;  and  in  his  room  lord  Carteret  became  secre- 
tary of  state.  The  duke  of  Argyle  was  made  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  colonel  of  his  majesty's  royal 
regiment  of  horse  guards,  field-marshal  and  commander 
in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  South  Britain :  but,  finding 
himself  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  the  coalition, 
he  in  less  than  a  month  renounced  all  these  employments. 
The  marquis  of  Tweedale  was  appointed  secretary  of  state  - 
for  Scotland,  a  post  which  had  been  long  suppressed: 
Mr.  Pulteney  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  after- 
wards created  earl  of  Bath.  The  earl  of  Winchelsea  and 
Nottingham  was  preferred  to  the  head  of  the  admiralty, 
in  the  room  of  sir  Charles  Wager ;  and,  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Argyle,  the  earl  of  Stair  was  appointed 
field-marshal  of  all  his  majesty's  forces,  as  well  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  the  states-general.  On  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  February  the  prince  of  Wales,  attended  by 
a  numerous  retinue  of  his  adherents,  waited  on  his  majesty, 
who  received  him  graciously,  and  ordered  his  guards  to 
be  restored.  Lord  Carteret  and  Mr.  Sandys  were  the 
first  who  embraced  the  offers  of  the  court,  without  the 
consent  or  privity  of  any  other  leaders  in  the  opposition, 
except  that  of  Mr.  Pulteney:  but  they  declared  to  their 
friends,  they  would  still  proceed  upon  patriot  principles : 
that  they  Would  concur  in  promoting  an  inquiry  into  past 
measures ;  and  in  enacting  necessary  laws  to  secure  the 
constitution  from  the  practices  of  corruption.     These  pro- 
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1741.  fessions  were  believed,  not  only  by  their  old  coadjutors  in 
the  house  of  commons,  but  also  by  the  nation  in  generaL 
The  reconciliation  between  the  king  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  together  with  the  change  in  the  ministry,  were 
celebrated  with  public  rejoicings  all  over  the  kingdom; 
and  immediately  after  the  adjournment  nothing  but  con- 
cord appeared  in  the  house  of  commons. 

XXI.  But  this  harmony  was  of  short  duration.  It  soon 
appeared,  that  those  who  had  declaimed  the  loudest  for 
the  liberties  of  their  country  had  been  actuated  solely  by 
the  most  sordid,  and  even  the  most  ridiculous  motives  of 
self-interest.  Jealousy  and  mutual  distrust  ensued  between 
them  and  their  former  confederates.  The  nation  com- 
plained  that,  instead  of  a  total  change  of  men  and  mea- 
sures, they  saw  the  old  ministry  strengthened  by  this  coa- 
lition, and  the  same  interest  in  parliament  predominating 
with  redoubled  influence.  They  branded  the  new  con- 
verts as  apostates  and  betrayers  of  their  country ;  and  in 
the  transports  of  their  indignation,  they  entirely  overlooked 
the  old  object  of  their  resentment.  That  a  nobleman  of 
pliant  principles,  narrow  fortune,  and  unbounded  ambition, 
should  for  sake  his  party  for  the  blandishments  of  affluence, 
power,  and  authority,  will  not  appear  strange  to  any  per- 
9on  acquainted  with  the  human  heart;  but  the  sensible 
part  of  mankind  will  always  reflect  with  amazement  upon 
the  conduct  of  a  man,  who,  seeing  himself  idolized  by  his 
fellow-citizens  as  the  first  and  firmest  patriot  in  the 
kingdom,  as  one  of  the  most  shining  ornaments  of  his 
country,  could  give  up  all  his  popularity,  and  incur  the 
contempt  or  detestation  of  mankind,  for  the  wretched 
consideration  of  an  empty  title,  without  office,  influence, 
or  the  least  substantial  appendage.  One  cannot,  without 
an  emotion  of  grief,  contemplate  such  an  instance  of  in- 
fatuation— one  cannot  but  lament,  that  such  glory  should 
have  been  so  weakly  forfeit^ed ;  that  such  talents  should 
have  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  virtue.  Doubt* 
less  he  flattered  hhnself  with  the  hope  of  one  day  directing 
the  councils  of  his  sovereign ;  but  this  was  never  accom- 
plished, and  he  remained  a  solitary  monument  of  blasted 
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ambition.     Before  the  change  in  the  ministry,  Mr.  Pulte^     1741. 

ncy  moved,  that  the  several  papers  relating  to  the  conduct 

of  the  war,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  house,  should 
be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  should  examine 
strictly  into  the  particulars,  and  make  a  report  to  the 
house  of  their  remarks  and   objections.      The   motion 
introduced  a  debate ;  but,  upon  a  division,  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  three  voices.     Petitions  having  been  pre- 
sented by  the  merchants  of  London,  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  almost  all  the  trading  towns  in  the  kingdom, 
complaining  of  the  losses  they  had  sustained  by  the  bad 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  com^- 
mittee,  to  deliberate  on  these  remonstrances.  The  articles 
of  the  London  petition  were  explained  by  Mr.  Glover,  an 
eminent  merchant  of  that  city.     Six  days  were  spent  in 
perusing  papers  and  examining  witnesses :  then  the  same 
gentleman  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  in  a  pathetic 
speech  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  had  been  exposed  to  the  insults  and 
rapine  of  the  Spaniards,  not  by  inattention  or  accident, 
but  by  one  uniform  and  continued  design.     This  inquiry 
being  resumed  after  the  adjournment,  copies  of  instruc- 
tions to  admirals  and  captains  of  cruising  ships  were  laid 
before  the  house :  the  commons  passed  several  resolutions, 
upon  which  a  bill  was  prepared  for  the  better  protecting 
and  securing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom.    It 
made  its  way  through  the  lower  house ;  but  was  thrown 
out  by  the  lords.     The  pension  bill  was  revived,  and  sent 
up  to  the  peers,  where  it  was  again  rejected ;  lord  Carteret 
voting  against  that  very  measure  which  he  had  so  lately 
endeavoured  to  promote.     On  the  ninth  day  of  March,        ^ 
lord  Limerick  made  a  motion  for  appointing  a  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  affairs  for  the  last  twenty 
years :  he  was  seconded  by  sir  John  St.  Aubyn,  and  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Velters  Cornwall,  Mr.  Philips,  Mr.  W.  Pitt, 
and  lord  Percival,  the  new  member  for  Westminster,  who 
had  already  signalized  himself  by  his  eloquence  and  ca- 
pacity.    The  motion  was  opposed  by  sir  Charles  Wager, 
Mr.  Pelham,  and  Mr.  Henry  Fox,  surveyor-general  of  his 
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1741.  majesty's  works,  and  brother  to  lord  Ilchester.  .  Though 
the  opposition  was  faint  and  frivolous^  the  proposal  was 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  voices.  Lord  Limerick,  not 
yet  discouraged,  made  a  motion,  on  the  twenty-third  day 
A.D.  1742.  of  March,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  Robert  earl 
of  Orford  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  administration;  and, 
after  a  sharp  debate,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative.  The 
house  resolved  to  choose  a  secret  committee  by  ballot; 
and  in  the  mean  time  presented  an  address  to  the  king, 
assuring  him  of  their  fidelity,  zeal,  and  affection. 

XXII.  Sir  Robert  Godschall  having  moved  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  for  septennial  parliaments^ 
he  was  seconded  by  sir  John  Barnard,  but  warmly  op- 
posed by  Mr.  Pulteney  and  Mr.  Sandys ;  and  the  question 
passed  in  the  negative.  The  committee  of  secrecy  being 
chosen,  began  to  examine  evidence ;  and  Mr.  Paxton,  soli- 
citor to  the  treasury,  refusing  to  answer  such  questions  as 
were  put  to  him,  lord  Limerick,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
complained  to  the  house  of  his  obstinacy.  He  was  first 
taken  into  custody ;  and  still  persisting  in  his  refusal,  com^ 
mitted  to  Newgate.  Then  his  lordship  moved,  that  leave 
should  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  indemnifying  evi- 
dence against  the  earl  of  Orford ;  and  it  was  actually  pre- 
pared by  a  decision  of  the  majority.  In  the  house  of 
lords  it  was  vigorously  opposed  by  lord  Carteret,  and  a§ 
strenuously  supported  by  the  duke  of  Argyle ;  but  fell 
upon  a  division,  by  the  weight  of  superior  numbers. 
Those  members  in  the  house  of  commons  who  heartily 
wished  that  the  inquiry  might  be  prosecuted,  were  ex- 
tremely incensed  at  the  fate  of  this  bill.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  search  the  journals  of  the  lords  for  pre- 
cedents: their  report  being  read,  lord  Strange,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Derby,  moved  for  a  resolution,  "  that  the  lords 
refusing  to  concur  with  the  commons  of  Great  Britain,  in 
an  indemnification  necessary  to  the  effectual  carrying  on 
the  inquiry  now  depending  in  parliament,  is  an  obstruc- 
tion to  justice,  and  may  prove  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  this 
nation." — This  motion,  which  was  seconded  by  lord  Qua- 
rendon,  son  of  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  gave  rise  to  a  warm 
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debate;  and  Mr.  Sandys  declaimed  against  it,  as  a  step  1742. 
that  would  bring  on  an  immediate  dissolution  of  the  pre- 
sent  form  of  government.  It  is  really  amazing  to  see  with 
what  effrontery  some  men  can  shift  their  maxims,  and 
openly  contradict  the  whole  tenor  of  their  former  conduct. 
Mr.  Sandys  did  not  pass  uncensured :  he  sustained  some 
severe  sarcasms  on  his  apostasy,  from  sir  John  Hynde 
Cotton,  who  refuted  all  his  objections ;  nevertheless,  the 
motion  passed  in  the  negative.  Notwithstanding  this 
great  obstruction,  purposely  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
quiry, the  secret  committee  discovered, many  flagrant  in- 
stances of  fraud  and  corruption  in  which  the  earl  of  Or- 
ford  had  been  concerned.  It  appeared,  that  he  had 
granted  fraudulent  contracts  for  paying  the  troops  in  the 
West  Indies :  that  he  had  employed  iniquitous  arts  to  in- 
fluence elections :  that  for  secret  service,  during  the  last  ten 
years,  he  had  touched  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
three  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  of  the  public  money : 
that  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  this  sum  had  been 
paid  to  authors  and  printers  of  newspapers  and  political 
tracts  written  in  defence  of  the  ministry :  that  on  the  very 
day  which  preceded  his  resignation,  he  had  signed  orders 
on  the  civil  list  revenues  for  above  thirty  thousand 
pounds;  but  as  the  cash -remaining  in  the  exchequer  did 
not  much  exceed  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  he  had  raised 
the  remaining  part  of  the  thirty  thousand  by  pawning  the 
orders  to  a  banker.  The  committee  proceeded  to  make 
further  progress  in  their  scrutiny,  and  had  almost  pre- 
pared a  third  report,  when  they  were  interrupted  by  the 
prorogation  of  parliament. 

XXIII.  The  ministry  finding  it  was  necessary  to  take 
some  step  for  conciUating  the  affection  of  the  people,  gave 
way  to  a  bill  for  excluding  certain  officers  from  seats  in  the 
house  of  commons.  They  passed  another  for  encouraging 
the  linen  manufacture ;  a  third  for  regulating  the  trade  of 
the  plantations ;  and  a  fourth  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
lunatics.  They  voted  forty  thousand  seamen  and  sixty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  landmen  for  the  service  of  the 
current  year.     They  provided  for  the  subsidies  to  Den- 
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174S.  mark  and  Hesse  Cassel,  and  voted  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  queen  of  Hungary.  The  expense  of  the 
year  amounted  to  near  six  millions,  raised  by  the  land  tax 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  by  the  malt  tax,  by  one 
million  from  the  sinking  fund,  by  annuities  granted  upon 
it  for  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  a  loan  of  one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  bank.  In 
the  month  of  July,  John  lord  Gower  was  appointed  keeper 
of  his  majesty's  privy  seal ;  Allen  lord  Bathurst  was  made 
captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners ;  and  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  month,  Mr.  Pulteney  took  his  seat  in  the  house 
of  peers  as  earl  of  Bath.  The  king  closed  the  session  in 
the  usual  way,  after  having  given  them  to  understand, 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  the  queen 
of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  under  his  mediation  ; 
and  that  the  late  successes  of  the  Austrian  arms  were  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  generous  assistance  afforded 
by  the  British  nation. 

XXIV.  By  this  time  great  changes  had  happened  in 
the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  was 
chosaa  emperor  of  Germany  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
and  crowned  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  seventh,  on  the 
twelfth  day  of  February.  Thither  the  imperial  diet  was 
removed  from  Ratisbon :  they  confirmed  his  election,  and 
indulged  him  with  a  subsidy  of  fifty  Roman  months, 
amounting  to  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling. In  the  mean  time  the  Austrian  general  Kheven* 
huller  ravaged  his  electorate,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria:  he  likewise  laid  part  of 
the  Palatinate  under  contribution,  in  resentment  for  that 
elector's  having  sent  a  body  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  the 
imperial  army.  In  March,  count  Saxe,  with  a  detachment 
of  French  and  Bavarians,  reduced  Egra ;  and  the  Austri- 
ans  were  obliged  to  evacuate  Bavaria,  though  they  after- 
wards returned.  KhevenhuUer  took  post  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Passau,  and  detached  general  Bernclau  to 
Dinglesing  on  the  Iser,  to  observe  the  motions  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  now  become  extremely  formidable.  In 
May,  a  detachment  of  French  and  Bavarians  advanced  to 
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the  coiitle  of  Hilkersbergh  on  the  Danube,  with  a  view  to     1749. 
take  possession  of  a  bridge  over  the  river:  the  Austrian     ', 
garrison  immediately  marched  out  to  give  them  battle, 
and  a  severe  action  ensued,  in  which  the  imperiaUsts  were 
defeated. 

XXV •  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary had  assembled  two  considerable  armies  in  Moravia 
and  Bohemia.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  advanced  against  the  Saxons  and 
Prussians,  who  thought  proper  to  retire  with  precipitation 
from  Moravia,  which  they  had  invaded.  Then  the  prince 
took  the  route  to  Bohemia ;  and  mareschal  Broglio,  who 
commanded  the  French  forces  in  that  country,  must  have 
&l]en  a  sacrifice,  had  not  the  king  of  Prussia  received  a  • 
strong  reinforcement,  and  entered  that  kingdom  before 
his  allies  could  be  attacked.  The  two  armies  advanced 
towards  each  other;  and  on  the  seventeenth  of  May 
joined  battle  at  Czaslaw,  where  the  Austrians  at  first 
guned  a  manifest  advantage,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Prussian  baggage :  then  the  irregulars  began  to  plunder 
so  eageriy,  diat  they  neglected  every  other  consideration. 
The  Prussian  in&ntry  took  this  opportunity  to  rally :  the 
battle  was  renewed,  and,  after  a  very  obstinate  contest, 
the  victory  was  snatched  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians, who  were  obUged  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  five 
thousand  men  killed,  and  twelve  hundred  taken  by  the 
enemy.  The  Prussians  paid  dear  for  the  honour  of  re- 
maining on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  from  the  circumstances 
of  this  action  the  king  is  said  to  have  conceived  a  disgust 
to  the  war.  When  the  Austrians  made  such  progress  in 
the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  he  rode  off  with  great 
expedition,  until  he  was  recalled  by  a  message  from  his 
general,  the  count  de  Schwerin,  assuring  his  majesty 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  a  defeat.  Inunediately  after 
this  battle  he  discovered  an  inclination  to  accommodate 
all  differences  with  the  queen  of  Hungary.  The  earl  of 
Hyndford,  ambassador  from  the  couit  of  Great  Britain, 
who  accompanied  him  in  this  campaign,  and  was  vested 
with  full  powers  by  her  Hungarian  majesty,  did  not  fail 
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1742.     to  cultivate  this  favourable  disposition;  and  on  the  first 

day  of  June,  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers 

was  concluded  at  Breslau.  The  queen  ceded  to  his 
Prussian  majesty  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  with  the 
county  of  Glatz  in  Bohemia;  and  he  charged  himself 
with  the  payment  of  the  sum  lent  by  the  merchants  of 
London  to  the  late  emperor,  on  the  Silesian  revenues. 
He  likewise  engaged  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  during 
the  war,  and  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Bohemia  in  fif- 
teen days  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  which  were 
comprehended  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  elector  of  Han- 
over, the  czarina,  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  states-gene- 
ral, the  house  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  the  king  of  Poland, 
elector  of  Saxony,  on  certain  conditions,  which  were 
accepted. 

XXVL  The  king  of  Prussia  recalled  his  troops;  while 
mareschal  Broglio,  who  commanded  the  French  auxilia- 
ries in  that  kingdom,  and  the  count  de  Belleisle,  aban- 
doned their  magazines  and  baggage,  and  retired  with 
precipitation  under  the  cannon  of  Prague.  There  they 
entrenched  themselves  in  an  advantageous  situation ;  and 
prince  Charles  being  joined  by  the  other  body  of  Aus- 
trians,  under  prince  Lobkowitz,  encamped  in  sight  of 
them,  on  the  hills  of  Girinsnitz.  The  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
cany arrived  in  the  Austrian  army,  of  which  he  took  the 
command ;  and  the  French  generals  offered  to  surrender 
Prague,  Egra,  and  all  the  other  places  they  possessed  in 
Bohemia,  provided  they  might  be  allowed  to  march  off 
with  their  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage.  The  proposal 
was  rejected,  and  Prague  invested  on  all  sides  about  the 
end  of  July.  Though  the  operations  of  the  siege  were 
carried  on  in  an  awkward  and  slovenly  manner,  the  place 
was  so  effectually  blocked  up,  that  famine  must  have  com- 
pelled the  French  to  surrender  at  discretion,  had  not  very 
extraordinary  efforts  been  made  for  their  relief.  The  em- 
peror had  made  advances  to  the  queen  of  Hungary.  He 
promised  that  the' French  forces  should  quit  Bohemia, 
and  evacuate  the  empire ;  and  he  offered  to  renounce  all 
pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  on  condition  that 
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the  Austrians  would  restore  Bavaria:  but  these  conditions  1742. 
were  declined  'by  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  king  of 
France  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  condition  to  which 
the  generals  Broglio  and  Belleisle  were  reduced,  than  he 
sent  orders  to  mareschal  Maillebois,  who  commanded  his 
army  on  the  Rhine,  to  march  to  their  relief.  His  troops 
were  immediately  put  in  motion ;  and  when  they  reached 
Amberg  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  were  joined  by  the 
French  and  imperialists  from  Bavaria.  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine  having  received,  intelligence  of  their  junction 
and  design,  left  eighteen  thousand  men  to  maintain  the 
blockade  of  Prague,  under  the  command  of  general  Festi- 
titz,  while  he  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  army,  advanced 
to  Haydon  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  There  he  was 
joined  by  count  Khevenhuller,  who  from  Bavaria  had 
followed  the  enemy,  now  commanded  by  count  Secken- 
dorf,  and  the  count  de  Saxe.  Seckendorf,  however,  was 
sent  back  to  Bavaria,  while  mareschal  Maillebois  entered 
Bohemia  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  September.  But  he 
marched  with  such  precaution,  that  prince  Charles  could 
not  bring  him  to  an  engagement.  Meanwhile  Festititz, 
for  want  of  sufficient  force,  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
blockade  of  Prague ;  and  the  French  generals  being  now 
at  liberty,  took  post  at  Leutmaritz.  Maillebois  advanced 
as  far  as  Kadan ;  but  seeing  the  Austrians  possessed  of 
all  the  passes  of  the  mountains,  he  marched  back  to  the 
Palatinate,  and  was  miserably  harassed  in  his  retreat  by 
prince  Charles,  who  had  left  a  ^strong  body  with  prince 
Lobkowitz,  to  watch  the  motions  of  Belleisle  and  Broglio. 
XXYII.  These  generals  seeing  themselves  surrounded 
on  all  hands,  returned  to  Prague,  from  whence  Broglio 
made  his  escape  in  the  habit  of  a  courier,  and  was  sent  to 
command  the  army  of  Maillebois,  who  was  by  this  time 
disgraced.  Prince  Lobkowitz,  who  now  directed  the 
blockade  of  Prague,  had  so  effectually  cut  off  all  commu* 
nication  between  that  place  and  the  adjacent  country, 
that  in  a  little  time  the  French  troops  were  reduced  to 
great  extremity,  both  from  the  severity  of  the  season  and 
the  want  of  provision.    They  were  already  reduced  to  the 
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1742.  necessity  of  eating  horse-flesh,  and  unclean  animals ;  and 
they  had  no  other  prospect  but  that  of  perishing  by  fa- 
mine or  war,  when  their  commander  formed  the  scheme 
of  a  retreat,  which  was  actually  put  in  execution.  Having 
taken  some  artful  precautions  to  deceive  the  enemy,  he^ 
in  the  middle  of  December,  departed  from  Prague  at 
midnight,  with  about  fourteen  thousand  men,  thirty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  some  of  the  principal  citizens  as  hostages 
for  the  safety  of  nine  hundred  soldiers  whom  he  had  left 
in  garrison.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  he  must 
have  encountered  at  that  season  of  the  year,  in  a  broken 
and  unfrequented  road,  which  he  purposely  chose,  he 
marched  with  such  expedition,  that  he  had  gained  the 
passes  of  the  mountains  before  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
horse  and  hussars  of  prince  Lobkowitz.  The  fatigue  and 
hardships  which  the  miserable  soldiers  underwent  are  in- 
expressible. A  great  number  perished  in  the  snow,  and 
many  hundreds,  fainting  with  weariness,  cold,  and  hun- 
ger, were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Austrian  irregulars, 
consisting  of  the  most  barbarous  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  count  de  Belleisle,  though  tortured  with  the 
hip  gout,  behaved  with  surprising  resolution  and  activity. 
He  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  to  every  place 
where  he  thought  his  presence  was  necessary;  and  made 
such  dispositions,  that  the  pursuers  never  could  make  an 
impression  upon  the  body  of  his  troops :  but  all  his  artil- 
lery, baggage,  and  even  his  own  equipage,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  On  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Decem- 
ber he  arrived  at  Egra,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Alsace  without  further  molestation:  but  when  he  re- 
turned to  Versailles,  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception, 
notwithstanding  the  gallant  exploit  which  he  had  per- 
formed. After  his  escape,  prince  Lobkowitz  returned  to 
Prague,  and  the  small  garrison  which  Belleisle  had  left  in 
that  place  surrendered  upon  honourable  terms;  so  that 
this  capital  reverted  to  the  house  of  Austria. 

XXVIII.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  resolving  to  make 
a  powerful  diversion  in  the  Netherlands,  had  in  the  month 
of  April  ordered  sixteen  thousand  effective  men  to  be  em- 
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barked  for  that  country :  but,  as  this  step  was  taken  with-  1742. 
out  any  previous  concert  with  the  states-general^  the  earl  of  ■'■^""^ 
Stair»  destined  to  the  command  of  the  forces  in  Flanders, 
was  in  the  mean  time  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to  their  high  mightinesses,  in  order  to 
persuade  them  to  co-operate  vigorously  in  the  plan  which 
his  Britannic  majesty  had  formed:  a  plan  by  which 
Great  Britain  was  engaged  as  a  principal  in  a  foreign  dis- 
pute, and  entailed  upon  herself  the  whole  burthen  of  an 
expensive  war,  big  with  ruin  and  disgrace.  England, 
from  being  the  umpire,  was  now  become  a  party  in  all 
continental  quarrels;  and  instead  of  trimming  the  balance 
of  Europe,  lavished  away  her  blood  and  treasure  in  sup- 
portmg'the  interest  and  allies  of  a  puny  electorate  in  the 
north  of  Germany.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  been  at  va-* 
rianee  with  the  elector  of  Hanover.  The  duchy  of  Meek- 
lenborgh  was  the  avowed  subject  of  dispute:  but  his 
Prussian  majesty  is  said  to  have  had  other  more  provok- 
ing causes  of  complaint,  which,  however,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  divulge.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  found  it 
convenient  to  accommodate  these  differences.  In  the 
course  of  the  sumnier,  the  two  powers  concluded  a  con- 
vention, in  consequence  of  which  the  troops  of  Hanovei^ 
evacuated  Mecklenhurgh,  and  three  regiments  of  Bran- 
denburgh  took  possession  of  those  bailiwicks  that  were 
mortgaged  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  elector  of  Hano- 
ver being  now  secured  from  danger,  sixteen  thousand 
troops  of  that  country,  together  with  the  six  thousand 
auxiliary  Hessians,  began  their  march  for  the  Nether- 
lands; aiid  about  the  middle  of  October  arrived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  where  they  encamped.  The 
earl  of  Stair  repaired  to  Ghent,  where  the  British  forces 
were  quartered ;  a  body  of  Austrians  was  assembled ;  and 
though  the  season  was  far  advanced,  he  seemed  deter- 
mined upon  some  expedition :  but  all  of  a  sudden  the 
troops  were  sent  into  winter  quarters.  The  Austrians 
retired  to  Luxembourg;  the  English  and  Hessians  re- 
mained in  Flanders;  and  the  Hanoverians  marched  into 
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1742.     the  county  of  Liege,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
bishop's  protestation. 

XXIX.  The  states-general  had  made  a  considerable 
augmentation  of  their  forces  by  sea  and  land ;  but,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  instances  of  the  earl  of  Stair, 
they  resolved  to  adhere  to  their  neutrality :  they  dreaded 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  French;  and  they  were  far 
from  being  pleased  to  see  the  English  get  footing  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  friends  of  the  house  of  Orange  began 
to  exert  themselves :  the  states  of  Groningen  and  West 
Friesland  protested,  in  favour  of  the  prince,  against  the 
promotion  of  foreign  generals  which  had  lately  been 
made ;  but  his  interest  was  powerfully  opposed  by  the 
provinces  of  Zealand  and  Holland,  which  had  the  greatest 
weight  in  the  republic.  The  revolution  in  Russia  did  not 
put  an  end  to  the  war  with  Sweden.  These  two  powers 
had  agreed  to  an  armistice  of  three  nronths,  during  which 
the  czarina  augmented  her  forces  in  Finland.  She  like- 
wise ordered  the  counts  Osterman  and  Munich,  with  their 
adherents,  to  be  tried :  they  were  condemned  to  death, 
but  pardoned  on  the  scaffold,  and  sent  in  exile  to  Siberia* 
The  Swedes,  still  encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of  France, 
refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  unless 
Carelia  and  the  other  conquests  of  the  czar  Peter  should 
be  restored.  The  French  court  had  expected  to  bring 
over  the  new  empress  to  their  measures ;  but  they  found 
her  as  well  disposed  as  her  predecessor  to  assist  the  house 
of  Austria.  She  remitted  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  and  at  that  same  time  congra- 
tulated the  elector  of  Bavaria  on  his  elevation  to  the  im- 
perial throne.  The  ceremony  of  her  coronation  was  per- 
formed in  May,  with  great  solemnity,  at  Moscow ;  and  in 
November  she  declared  her  nephew,  the  duke  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp,  her  successor,  by  the  title  of  grand  prince 
of  all  the  Russias.  The  cessation  of  arms  being  expired, 
general  Lasci  reduced  Fredericksheim,  and  obliged  the 
Swedish  army,  commanded  by  count  Lewenhaupt,  to  re- 
tire before  him,  from  one  place  to  another,  until  at  length 
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they  were  quite  surrounded  near  Helsingfors.  In  this  1742, 
emergency^  the  Swedish  general  submitted  to  a  capitula- 
tion,  by  which  his  infantry  were  transported  by  sea  to 
Sweden ;  his  cavalry  inarched  by  land  to  Abo ;  and  his 
artillery  and  magazines  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Rus- 
sians.  The  king  of  Sweden  being  of  an  advanced  age, 
the  diet  assembled  in  order  to  settle  the  succession ;  and 
the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  as  grandson  to  the  eldest 
sister  of  Charles  the  twelfth,  was  declared  next  heir  to 
'  the  crown.  A  courier  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Moscow,  to  notify  to  the  duke  this  determination  of  the 
diet;  and  this  message  was  followed  by  a  deputation:  but 
when  they  understood  that  he  had  embraced  the  religion 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  been  acknowledged  successor 
to  the  throne  of  Russia,  they  annulled  his  election  for 
Sweden,  and  resolved  that  the  succession  should  not  be 
re-established,  until  a  peace  should  be  concluded  with  the 
czarina.  Conferences  were  opened  at  Abo  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  the  mean  time,  the  events  of  the  war  had  been 
so  long  unfortunate  for  Sweden,  that  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  appease  the  indignation  of  the  people  with 
some  sacrifice.  The  generals  Lewenhaupt  and  Boden- 
brock  were  tried  by  a  court  martial  for  misconduct:  being 
found  guilty  and  condemned  to  death,  they  appUed  to  the 
diet,  by  which  the  sentence  was  confirmed.  The  term  of 
the  subsidy  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark 
expiring,  his  Danish  majesty  refused  to  renew  it;  nor 
would  he  accede  to  the  peace  of  Breslau.  On  the  other 
hand,  be  became  subsidiary  to  France,  with  which  also  he 
concluded  a  new  treaty  of  commerce. 

XXX.  The  court  of  Versailles  were  now  heartily  tired 
of  maintaining  the  war  in  Germany,  and  had  actually 
made  equitable  proposals  of  peace  to  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, by  whom  they  were  rejected.  Thus  repulsed,  they 
redoubled  their  preparations ;  and  endeavoured,  by  advan- 
tageous ofiers,  to  detach  the  king  of  Sardinia  from  th6 
interest  of  the  house  of  Austria.  This  prince  had 
espoused  a  sister  to  the  grand  duke,  who  pressed  him 
to  declare  for  her  brother;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary  pro- 
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1742.  nused  to  gratify  him  with  some  territories  in  the  Milanese: 
besides,  he  thought  the  Spaniards  had  already  gained  too 
much  ground  in  Italy:  but  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
afraid  of  being  crushed  between  France  and  Spain,  before 
he  could  be  properly  supported*  He  therefore  tempo- 
rized, and  protracted  the  negotiation,  until  he  was  alarmed 
at  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Italy,  and  fixed  in 
his  determination  by  the  subsidies  of  Great  Britain.  The 
Spanish  army  assembled  at  Rimini,  under  the  duke  de 
Montemar ;  and  being  joined  by  the  Neapolitan  fcMrces,  * 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  men,  furnished  with  a  large 
train  of  artillery.  About  the  beginning  of  May,  they 
entered  the  Bolognese :  then  the  king  of  Sardinia  declar- 
ing against  them,  joined  the  Austrian  army  commanded 
by  count  Traun;  marched  into  the  duchy  of  Parma;  and 
understanding  that  the  duke  of  Modena  had  engaged  in  a 
treaty  with  the  Spaniards,  dispossessed  that  prince  <^  his 
dominions.  The  duke  de  Montemar,  seeing  his  army 
diminished  by  sickness  and  desertion,  retreated  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  was  followed  by  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia as  far  as  Rimini. 

XXXI.  Here  he  received  intelligence,  that  Don  Philip, 
third  son  of  his  catholic  majesty,  had  made  an  irruption 
into  Sayoy  with  another  army  of  Spaniards,  and  already 
taken  possession  of  Chamberri,  the  capital.  He  forthwith 
began  his  march  for  Piedmont.  Don  Philip  abandoned 
Savoy  at  his  approach,  and  retreating  into  Dauphin^, 
took  post  under  the  cannon  of  fort  Barreaux.  The  king 
pursued  him  thither,  and  both  armies  remained  in  sight 
of  each  other  till  the  month  of  December,  when  the  mar- 
quis de  Minas,  an  active  and  enterprising  general,  arrived 
from  Madrid,  and  took  upon  him  the  command  of  the 
forces  under  Don  Philip.  This  generaFs  first  exploit 
was  against  the  castle  of  Aspremont,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sardinian  camp.  He  attacked  it  so  vigor- 
ously, that  the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  in  four 
and  forty  hours.  The  loss  of  this  important  post  com- 
pelled the  king  to  retire  into  Piedmont;  and  the  Spaniards 
roariched  back  into  Savoy,  where  they  established  their 
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winter  quarters*  In  the  mean  time  the  duke  de  Monte-  1742. 
mar,  who  directed  the  other  Spanish  army,  though  the 
duke  of  Modena  was  nominal  generaUssimo,  resigned  hia 
command  to  count  Gages,  who  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  Tuscany ;  but  was  prevented  by  the  vigilance  of 
count  Traun,  the  Austrian  general.  In  December  he 
quartered  his  troops  in  the  Bolognese  and  Rdmagna; 
while  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  were  distributed  in 
the  Modenese  and  Parmesan.  The  pope  was  passive 
during  the  whole  campaign:  the  Venetians  maintained 
their  neutrality;  and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies  was  over- 
awed by  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean. 

XXXII.  The  new  ministry  in  England  had  sent  out 
admiral  Matthews  to  assume  the  command  of  this  squad- 
ron, which  had  been  for  some  time  conducted  by  Lestock, 
an  inferior  officer,  as  Haddock  had  been  obliged  to  resign 
his  commission,  on  account  of  his  ill  state  of  health.     Mat^ 
thews  was  likewise  invested  with  the  character  of  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  states  of 
Italy.     Immediately  after  he  had  taken  possession  of  his 
command,   he  ordered   captain    Norris   to  destroy  iivf 
Spanish  galleys  which  had  put  into  the  bay  of  St.  Tro- 
pez;  and  this  service  was  efiectually  performed.     In  May 
be  detached  commodore  Rowley,  with  eight  sail,  to  cruise 
off  th/e  harbour  of  Toulon;  and  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chant ships  belonging  to  the  enemy  %li  into  his  hands. 
In  August  he  sent  commodore  Martin  with  another  squad- 
ron into  the  bay  of  Naples,  to  bombard  that  city,  unless       . 
his  Sicilian  majesty  would  immediately  recall  his  troops 
which  had  joined  the  Spanish  army,  and  promise  to  re- 
main neuter  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.     Naples 
was  immediately  filled  with  consternation ;  the  king  sub- 
scribed to  these  conditions;   and  the  English  squadron, 
rejoined  the  admiral  on  the  road  of  Hieres,  which  he  had 
chosen  for  his  winter  station.     Before  this  period  he  had 
landed  some  men  at  St.  Remo,  in  the  territories  of  Genoa, 
and  destroyed  the  magazines  that  were  erected  for  the 
use  of  the  Spanish  army.     He  had  likewise  ordered  two 
of  his  cruisers  to  attack  a  Spanish  ship  of  the  liiie,  which 
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1742»  lay  at  anchof  in  the  port  of  Ajaccio,  in  the  idand  of  Cor- 
sica :  but  the  Spanish  captain  sent  his  men  on  shore,  and 
blew  up  his  ship,  rather  than  she  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English. 

XXXIII.  In  the  course  of  this  year  admiral  Vernon 
and  general  Wentworth  made  another  effort  in  the  West 
Indies.  They  had  in  January  receired  a  veinfbrcement 
from  England,  and  planned  a  new  expedition,  in  concert 
with  the  goremor  of  Jamaica,  who  accompanied  them  in 
their  voyage.  Their  design  was  to  disembark  the  troops 
at  Porto  Bello,  and  march  across  the  isthmus  of  Darien, 
to  attack  the  rich  town  of  Panama.  They  sailed  from 
Jamaica  on  the  ninth  day  of  March,  and  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  arrived  at  Porto  Bello.  There  they  held  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved,  that  as  the  troops  wercr 
sickly,  the  rainy  season  begun,  and  several  transports  not 
yet  arrived,  the  intended  expedition  was  become  imprac-^ 
ticable.  In  pursuance  of  this  determination  the  arma- 
ment immediately  returned  to  Jamaica,  exhibiting  a  ridi- 
culous spectacle  of  folly  and  irresolution  ^.  In  August,  a 
abip  of  war  was  sent  from  thence,  with  about  three  hun- 
dred soldiers,  to  the  small  island  of  Rattan,  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  of  which  they  took  possession*  In  September^ 
Vernon  and  Wentworth  received  orders  to  return  to  Eng- 
land with  such  troops  as  remained  alive:  these  did  not 
amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  which  had  been 
sent  abroad  in  that  inglorious  service.  The  inferior  offi- 
•  oers  fell  ignobly  by  sickness  and  despair,  without  an 
opportunity  of  cignaliEing  their  courage ;  and  the  com- 
manders lived  to  feel  the  scorn  and  reproach  of  their 
country.  In  the  month  of  June  the  new  colony  of  Georgia 
was  invaded  by  an  armament  from  St.  Augustine^  oom* 
manded  by  Don  Marinel  de  Monteano,  governor  of  that 

^  In  May,  two  English  frigates,  commanded  by  captain  Smith  and  cai>tain 
Stuart,  fell  in  with  three  Spanish  ships  of  war  near  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher. They  forthwith  engaged,  and  Ahe  action  coutinned  till  night,  by  the 
favour  of  which  the  enemy  retired  to  Porto  Rico,  in  a  shattered  condition. 

In  the  month  of  September  the  Tilbury  ship  of  war,  of  sixty  guns,  was  acci- 
dentally set  on  fire,  and  destroyed,  off  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  on  which  occa- 
sion one  hundred  and  twenty- seven  men  perished  ;  the  rest  were  saved  by  cap- 
tain Hore,  of  the  Defiance,  who  happened  to  be  on  the  same  cruise. 
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fortress.  It  consisted  of  six  and  thirty  ships^  from  which  1743. 
four  thousand  men  were  landed  at  St.  Simon's;  and  began 
their  march  for  Frederica.  General  Oglethorpe,  with  a 
handful  of  men,  took  such  wise  precautions  for  opposing 
their  progress,  and  harassed  them  in  their  march  with 
such  activity  and  resolution,  that  after  two  of  their  detach- 
ments had  been  defeated,  they  retired  to  their  sh^ps,  and 
totally  abandoned  the  enterprise. 

XXXIV.  In  England,  the  merchants  still  complained 
that  their  commerce  was  not  properly  protected,  and  the 
people  clamoured  against  the  conduct  of  the  war.     They 
said,  their  burthens  were  increased  to  maintain  quarrels 
with  which  they  had  no  concern ;  to  defray  the  enormous 
expense  of  inactive  fleets  and  pacific  armies.     Lord  C. 
had  fay  this  time  insinuated  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
lus  sovereign,  and  engrossed  the  whole  direction  of  public 
affidrs.    The  war  with  Spain  was  now  become  a  secondary 
consideration,  and  neglected  accordingly ;  while  the  chief 
attention  of  the  new  minister  was  turned  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  continent.    The  dispute  with  Spain  concerned  Bri- 
tain only.    The  interests  of  Hanover  were  connected  with 
the  troubles  of  the  empire.     By  pursuing  this  object,  he 
soothed  the  wishes  of  his  master,  and  opened  a  more  ample 
field  for  his  own  ambition.  .  He  had  studied  the  policy  of 
the  continent  with  peculiar  eagerness.     This  was  the  fa- 
vourite subject  of  his  reflection,  upon  which  he  thought 
and  spoke  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm.     The  intolerable 
taxes,  the  poverty,  the  ruined  commerce  of  his  country, 
the  iniquity  of  standing  armies,  votes  of  credit,  and  foreign 
connexions,  upon  which  he  had  so  often  expatiated,  were 
now  forgotten  or  overlooked.     He  saw  nothing  but  glory, 
conquest,  or  acquired  dominion.     He  set  the  power  of 
France  at  defiance ;  and,  as  if  Great  Britain  had  felt  no 
distress,  but  teemed  with  treasure  which  she  could  not 
otherwise  employ,  he  poured  forth  her  millions  with  a  rash 
and  desperate  hand,  in  purchasing  beggarly  allies,  and 
maintaining  mercenary  armies.    The  earl  of  Stair  had  ar- 
rived in  England  towards  the  end  of  August,  and  con- 
ferred with  his  majesty.    A  privy  council  was  summoned^ 
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1742.     and  in  a  few  days  that  nobleman  returned  to  Holland. 
Lord  Carteret  was  sent  with  a  commission  to  the  Hague 
in  September;  and  when  he  returned,  the  baggage  of  the 
king  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  which  had  been  shipped 
for  Flanders,  was  ordered  to  be  brought  on  shore.     The, 
parliament  met  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  November,  when 
his  majesty  told  them,  that  he  had  augmented  the  British 
forces  in  the  Low  Countries  with  sixteen  thousand  Hano- 
verians and  the  Hessian  auxiliaries,  in  order  to  form  such 
a  force,  in  conjunction  with  the  Austrian  troops,  as  might 
be  of  service  to  the  common  cause,  at  all  events.     He  ex- 
tolled the  magnanimity  and  fortitude  of  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary, as  well  as  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  that  prince's  strict  adherence  to  his  engagements, 
though  attacked  in  his  own  dominions.     He  mentioned 
the  requisition  made  by  Sweden,  of  his  good  offices  for 
procuring  a  peace  between  that  nation  and  Russia;  the 
defensive  alliances  which  he  had  concluded  with  the  czar- 
ina and  with  the  king  of  Prussia ;  as  events  which  could 
not  have  been  expected,  if  Great  Britain  had  not  mani- 
fested a  seasonable  spirit  and  vigour,  in  defence  and  assist- 
ance of  her  ancient  allies,  and  in  maintaining  the  liberties 
of  Europe.    He  said,  the  honour  and  interest  of  his  crown ' 
and  kingdoms,  the  success  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  balance  and  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
would  greatly  depend  on  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  their 
resolutions.  ^  The  marquis  of  Tweedale  moved  for  an  ad- 
dress of  thanks,  which  was  opposed  by  the  earl  of  Chester- 
field, for  the  reasons  so  often  urged  on  the  same  occasion ; 
but  supported  by  lord  C.  on  his  new  adopted  maxims,  with 
those  specious  arguments  which  he  could  at  all  times  pro- 
duce, delivered  with  amazing  serenity  and  assurance.   The 
motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  address  presented  to  his 
majesty.     About  this  period,  a  treaty  of  mutual  defence 
and  guarantee  between  his  majesty  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia was  signed  at  Westminster.    In  the  house  of  commons, 
Mr.  Lyttelton  made  a  motion  for  reviving  the  place  bill ; 
but  it  was  opposed  by  a  great  number  of  members  who 
had  formerly  been  strenuous  advocates  for  this  measure,. 
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and  rejected  upon  a  division.  This  was. also  the  fate  of  a  i742; 
motion  made  to  renew  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
Robert  earl  of  Orford.  As  many  strong  presumptions  of 
guilt  had  appeared  against  him  in  the  reports  of  the  se- 
cret committee,  the  nation  had  reason  to  expect  that  this 
proposal  would  have  been  embraced  by  a  great  majority ; 
but  several  members,  who  in  the  preceding  session  had 
been  loud  in  their  demands  of  justice,  now  shamefully  con- 
tributed their  talents  and  interest  in  stifling  the  inquiry. 

XXXV.  When  the  house  of  lords  took  into  considera- 
tion the  several  estimates  of  the  expense  occasioned  by  the 
forces  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  earl  Stanhope^  at  the 
close  of  an  elegant  speech,  moved  for  an  address  to  be- 
seech and  advise  his  majesty,  that,  in  compassion  to  his 
people,  loaded  already  with  such  numerous  and  heavy 
taxes,  such  large  and  growing  debts,  and  greater  annual 
expenses  than  the  nation  at  any  time  before  had  ever  sus- 
tained, he  would  exonerate  his  subjects  of  the  charge  and 
burthen  of  those  mercenaries  who  were  taken  into  the  ser- 
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vice  last  year,  without  the  advice  or  consent  of  parliament. 
The  motion  was  supported  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who 
took  occasion  to  speak  with  great  contempt  of  Hanover ; 
and,  in  mentioning  the  royal  family,  seemed  to  forget  that 
decorum  which  the  subject  required.  He  had,  indeed, 
reason  to  talk  with  asperity  on  the  contract  by  which  the 
Hanoverians  had  been  taken  into  the  pay  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Levy  money  was  charged  to  the  account,  though 
they  were  engaged  for  one  year  only,  and  though  not  a 
single  regiment  had  been  raised  on  this  occasion:  they 
had  been  levied  for  the  security  of  the  electorate,  and 
would  have  been  maintained  if  England  had  never  en- 
gaged in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The  duke  of  Bed- 
ford enlarged  upon  the  same  subject :  he  said,  it  had  been 
suspected,  nor  was  the  suspicion  without  foundation,  that 
the  measures  of  the  English  ministry  had  long  been  regu- 
lated by  the  interest  of  his  majesty's  electoral  territories  : 
that  these  had  been  long  considered  as  a  gulf  into  which 
the  treasures  of  Great  Britain  had  been  thrown :  that  the 
state  of  Hanover  had  been  changed,  without  any  visible 
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1742.  cause,  since  the  acoessoon  of  its  princes  to  tbe  throne  of 
England :  affl^uence  had  begun  to  ^ranton  in  their  towns, 
and  gold  to  glitter  in  their  cottages,  without  the  discovery 
of  mines,  or  ihe  increase  of  their  ocnanierce ;  and  new  do- 
minions had  been  purchased,  of  which  the  value  was  never 
paid  from  the  revenues  of  Hanover.  The  motion  was 
hunted  down  by  the  new  mkiister,  the  patriot  lord  Bath* 
urst,  and  the  eari  of  Bath,  which  last  nobleman  declared, 
that  he  considered  it  as  an  act  of  cowardice  and  meanness 
to  fall  passively  down  the  stream  of  popularity,  to  suffer 
his  reason  and  integrity  to  be  overborne  by  the  noise  of 
vulgar  clamours,  whidi  ha4  been  raised  agiainst  the  mea- 
sures of  government  by  the  low  arts  of  exaggeration,  falia- 
eious  reasonings,  and  partial  representations.  This  is  the 
very  language  which  sir  Robert  Walpole  had  often  used 
against  Mr.  Pulteney  and  his  confederates  in  the  house  of 
commons.  The  associates  of  rtie  new  secretary  plesided 
the  cause  of  Hanover,  and  insisted  upon  the  necessity^  a 
land  war  against  France,  with  aH  tbe  vehemence  of  decla- 
mation. Their  suggestions  were  answered ;  thdlr  conduct 
was  severely  stigmatised  by  the  eari  of  Chesterfield,  who 
observed,  that  the  assembling  an  army  in  Flanders,  withocit 
the  concurrence  of  ike  states-general,  or  any  other  power 
engaged  by  treaty,  or  bound  by  interest,  to  support  the 
queen  of  Hungary ,  was  a  rash  and  ridiculous  measure:  that 
the  taking  sixteen  thousand  Hanoverians  into  British  pay, 
without  consulting  the  pariiament,  seemed  highly  deroga- 
tory to  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  and  a  very  dangerous  precedent  to  Aiture  times  : 
that  these  troops  could  not  be  employed  against  ihe  em- 
peror, whom  they  had  already  recognised :  diat  the  arms 
and  wealth  of  Britain  alone  were  altogether  insufficient  to 
raise  the  house  of  Austria  to  its  former  strength,  dominion^ 
and  influence :  that  the  assemblkig  an  army  in  Flanders 
would  engage  the  nation  as  principals  in  an  expensive  and 
ruinous  war,  with  a  power  which  it  ought  not  to  provoke, 
and  could  not  pretend  to  withstand  in  that  manner:  tiiat, 
while  Great  Britain  exhausted  herself  alrao^  to  rain,  in 
pursuance  of  schemes  founded  on  engagements  to  tbe 
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queen  of  Hungary,  the  electorate  of  Hanorer,  though  174^* 
uiider  the  same  engagements^  and  governed  by  the  same 
prince,  did  not  appear  to  contribute  anything  as  an  ally  to 
h»  assistance,  buit  was  paid  by  Great  Britain  for  all  the 
forces  it  had  sent  into  the  field,  at  a  very  exorbitant  price: 
diat  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and  iniquitous  than  to 
hire  tiiese  mercenaries,  while  a  numerous  army  lay  inactive 
at  home,  and  the  nation  groaned  under  such  intolerable 
burthens*  *'  It  may  be  proper,"  added  he,  "  to  repeat 
what  may  be  forgotten  in  the  multitude  of  other  objects, 
Aet  this  nation,  after  having  exalted  the  elector  of  Hano- 
ver from  a  state  of  obscurity  to  the  crown,  is  condemned 
to  hire  the  troops  of  that  dectorate  to  fight  their  own 
cause ;  to  hire  them  at  a  rate  which  was  never  demanded 
before;  and  to  pay  levy  money  for  them,  though  it  is 
known  to  all  Europe  that  they  were  not  raised  for  this  oc- 
casion/' AU  the  partisans  of  the  old  ministry  joined  in 
die  opposition  to  eari  Stanhope's  motion,  which  was  re- 
jected by  die  majority.  Then  the  earl  of  Scarborough 
moved  for  an  address,  to  approve  of  the  measures  which 
had  been  taken  on  the  continent ;  and  this  was  likewise 
carried  by  dint  of  niumbers.  It  was  not,  however,  4  very 
eligible  victory :  what  they  gained  m  parliament,  they  lost 
with  the  people.  The  new  ministers  became  more  odious 
than  their  jnredecessors ;  and  the  people  began  to  think 
public  virtoe  was  an  empty  name* 

XXXVI.  But  the  most  severe  opposition  they  under- 
went, was  in  their  endeavours  to  support  a  bill  which  they 
had  concerted,  and  which  had  passed  through  the  house 
of  commons  with  great  precipitation :  it  repealed  certain 
duties  on  spirituous  liquors,  and  licences  for  retailing  the 
liquors;  and  imposed  others  at  an  easy  rate.  When  those 
severe  duties,  amounting  almost  to  a  prohibition,  were  im-. 
posed,  the  populace  of  London  were  sunk  into  the  most 
brutal  degeneracy,  by  drinking  to  excess  the  pernicious 
spirit  called  gin,  which  was  sold  so  cheap,  that  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people  eould  afford  to  indulge  themselves'  in 
one  continued  state  of  intoxication,  to  the  destruction  of 
all  morals,  industry,  and  order.    Such  a  shameful  degree 
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1742.     of  profligacy  prevailed,  that  the  retailers  of  this  poisonous 
compound  set  up  painted  boards  in  public,  inviting  people 
to  be  drunk  for  the  small  expense  of  one  penny ;  assuring 
.  them  they  might  be  dead  drunk  for  twopence,  and  have 
straw  for  nothing.    They  accordingly  provided  cellars  and 
places  strewed  with  straw,  to  which  they  conveyed  those 
wretches  who  were  overwhelmed  with  intoxication*      In 
these  dismal  caverns  they  lay  until  they  had  recovered 
some  use  of  their  faculties,  and  then  they  had  recourse  to 
the  same  mischievous  potion;  thus  consuming  their  health, 
and  ruining  their  families,  in  hideous  receptacles  of  the 
most  filthy  vice,  resounding  with  riot,  execration,  and 
blasphemy.     Such  beastly  practices  too  plainly  denoted  a 
total  want  of  all  policy  and  civil  regulation,  and  would 
have  reflected  disgrace  upon  the  most  barbarous  commu- 
nity.    In  order  to  restrain  this  evil,  which  was  become  in- 
tolerable, the  legislature  enacted  that  law  which  we  have 
already  mentioned.    But  the  populace  soon  broke  through 
all  restraint.     Though  no  licence  was  obtained,  and  no 
duty  paid,  the  liquor  continued  to  be  sold  in  all  comers  of 
the  streets :  informers  were  intimidated  by  the  threats  of 
the  people ;-  and  the  justices,  of  the  peace,  either  from  in- 
dolence or  corruption,  neglected  to  put  the  law  in  execu- 
tion.    The  new  ministers  foresaw  that  a  great  revenue 
would  accrue  to  the  crown  from  a  repeal  of  this  act ;  and 
this  measure  they  thought  they  might  the  more  decently 
take,  as  the  law  had  proved  ineffectual :  for  it  appeared 
that  the  consumption  of  gin  had  considerably  increased 
every  year  since  those  heavy  duties  were  imposed.    They 
therefore  pretended,  that  should  the  price  of  the  liquor 
be  moderately  raised,  and  hcences  granted  at  twenty  shil- 
lings each  to  the  retailers,  the  lowest  class  of  people  would 
be  debarred  the  use  of  it  to  excess ;  their  morals  would  of 
consequence  be  mended;  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money 
might  be  raised  for  the  support  of  the  war,  by  mortgaging 
the  revenue  arising  from  the  duty  and  the  licences.    Upon 
these   maxims   the   new   bill  was  founded,  and   passed 
through  the  lower  house  without  opposition ;  but  among 
the  peers  it  produced  the  most  obstinate  dispute  which 
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had  happened  since  the  beginning  of  this  parliament.  1743. 
The  first  assault  it  sustained  was  from  lord  Hervey,  who 
had  been  divested  of  his  post  of  privy  seal,  which  was  be- 
stowed on  lord  Gower ;  and  these  two  noblemen  exchanged 
principles  from  that  instant.  The  first  was  hardened  into 
a  sturdy  patriot;  the  other  suppled  into  an  obsequious 
courtier.  Lord  Hervey  on  this  occasion  made  a  fiorid  ha- 
rangue upon  the  pernicious  effects  of  that  destructive  spi- 
rit they  were  about  to  let  loose  upon  their  fellow  creatures. 
Several  prelates  expatiated  on  the  same  topics ;  l)ut  the 
earl  of  Chesterfield  attacked  the  bill  with  the  united  pow- 
ers of  reason,  wit>  and  ridicule.  Lord  Carteret,  lord  Bath- 
ursty  and  the  earl  of  Bath,  were  numbered  among  its  ad- 
vocates; and  shrewd  arguments  were  advanced  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  After  very  long,  warm,  and  repeated 
debates,  the  bill  passed  without  amendments,  though  the 
whole  bench  of  bishops  voted  against  it ;  and  we  cannot 
help  owning,  that  it  has  not  been  attended  with  those 
dismal  consequences  which  the  lords  in  the  opposition 
foretold.  When  the  question  was  put  for  committing  this 
bill^  and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  saw  the  bishops  join  in 
his  division, ""  I  am  in  doubt,"  said  he,  "  whether  I  have 
not  got  on  the  other  side  of  the  question ;  for  I  have  not 
had  the. honour  to  divide  with  so  many  lawn  sleeves  for 
several  years." 

XXXYII.  By  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  it 
appeared,  that  the  then  minister  had  commenced  prosecu- 
tions against  the  mayors  of  boroughs  who  opposed  his 
influence  in  the  elections  of  members  of  parliament.  These 
prosecutions  were  founded  on  ambiguities  in  chartersi  or 
trivial  informalities  in  the  choice  of  magistrates.  An  ap^ 
peal  on  such  a  process  was  brought  into  the  house  of 
lords ;  and  this  evil  falling  under  consideration,'  a  bill  was 
prepared  for  securing  the  independency  of  c6rpQrations : 
but  as  it  tended  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  ministry, 
they  argued  against  it  with  their  usual  eagerness  and  suc- 
cess ;  and  it  was  rejected  on  a  division.  The  mutiny  bill 
and  several  others  passed  through  both  houses.  The 
icommonn  granted  supplies  to  the  amount,  of  six  millions, 
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IflCi.  raised  by  the  land  tax,  the  malt  tax,  duties  on  spirituous 
liquors  and  licences,  and  a  loan  from  the  sinking  fond. 
In  two  years  the  national  debt  had  suffered  an  increase  of 
A.  D.  1743.  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  pounds.  On  the 
twenty*first  day  of  April  the  asssion  was  closed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  king  in  his  speech  to  both  houses 
tM  them,  that  at  the  requisition  of  the  queen 'ofHitngary, 
lie  had  ordered  his  army,  in  conjunction  with  tbtt  Aostrir 
fM^is,  to  pass  the  Rhine  for  her  support  and  assistance: 
that  be  continued  one  squadron  of  ships  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  anotlier  in  die  West  Indies.  He  thanked  the 
oOnunons  for  the  ample  supplies  they  had  granted ;  and 
doclai^d  it  was  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  heart  to  promote 
die  true  interest  and  happiness  of  his  kingdoms.  Im- 
mediately after  the  prorogation  of  parliament  he  embarked 
for  Germany,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
lord  Carteret^  and  other  persons  of  distinction. 

XXXVIII.  At  this  period  the  queen  of  Hungary 
seemed  to  triumph  orer  all  her  enemies.  The  French 
w^re  driven  out  of  Bohemia  and  part  of  the  Upper  Pala- 
taiate;  itnd  then:  forces  under  mareschal  Broglio  were 
posted  on  the  Danube.  Priiice  Charles  of  Lorraine,  at 
the  head  of  the  Austrian  army,  entered  Bavaria ;  and  in 
April  obtained  a  victory  over  a  body  of  Bavarians  nt  Brau- 
nau :  at  the  same  time  three  bodies  of  Croatians,  pene- 
trating through  the  passes  of  the  Tyrolese,  ravaged  the 
whole  country  to  the  very  gates  of  Munich.  The  emperor 
pneased  the  French  general  to  hazard  a  battle ;  but  he  re- 
fused to  run  the  risk,  though  he  had  received  a  strong  t^ 
enforcement  fnom  France.  His  imperial  majesty,  thinking 
liimaelf  unsafe  in  Munich,  r^red  to  Augsburgh :  mares- 
chal Seckendorf  retreated  with  the  Bavarian  troops  tp 
Ingoldstadt,  where  he  was  afterwards  joined  by  mareschal 
Broglio,  whose  troops  had  in  this  retreat  been  pursued 
and  terribly  harassed  by  the  Austrian  cavalry  and  hms- 
sars.  Prince  Charles  had  opened  a  free  eommunication 
with  Munich,  which  now  for  the  third  time  fell  mto  die 
bands  of  the  queen  Of  Hungary.  Her  anas  likewise  re- 
jdttced  Friedberg  and  Landsperg,  while  prince  ChaileB 
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eontiniied  to  pdirBue  die  Freach  to  D&asLwert^  where  they  i74a 
were  joioed  by  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  Rhine* 
Broglto  still  avoided  on  engagement,  and  retreated  before 
the  enemy  to  Hailbroa.  The  emper<»  being  thas  aban- 
doned by  his  allies,  and  stripped  of  all  his  dominions,  tb^ 
paired  to  Frankfort,  where  he  lived  in  indigence  and 
obscurky.  He  now  made  advances  towards  an  accomnK>« 
dation  with  the  queen  of  Hungary.  His  general,  Secken- 
dorf^  had  an  interview  with  count  ELhevenhuller  at  the 
convent  of  Lowersconiield,  where  a  convention  was  signed^ 
This  treaty  imported,  thai  the  emperor  shoukl  remain 
neuter  during  the  oontiniiaDce  of  the  present  war ;  and 
that  his  troops  should  be  quartered  in  FranconiA:  thai 
the  ifueen  of  Hungary  should  keep^possession  of  Bavaiia 
till  the^  peace :  that  Braunau  and  Scarding  should  bd 
delivered  up  to  the  Austrians:  that  die  French  garrison 
of  Ingoldstadt  should  be  permitted  to  withdraw,  and  be 
replaced  by  Bavarians ;  but  that  the  Austrian  generalu 
8h<H:dd  be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  artillery,  magazines, 
and  iwarUke  stores  belonging  to  the  French,  which  should 
be  fbund  in  the  place.  The  governors  of  Egra  and  In- 
goldatadt  refissing  to  acquiesce  in  the  capitulation,  the 
Austrians  had  recourse  to  the  operadoRs  of  war;  and 
both  [daces  were  reduced.  In  Ingoldstadt  they  found  all 
the  emperor*s  domestic  treasure,  jewels,  plate,  picturesi 
cabiiiets,  and  curioidties,  with  the  archives  of  the  house 
of  Bavaria,  the  most  valuable  effects  belonging  to  the 
nobility  of  that  electorate,  a  prodigious  train  of  artillery^ 
and  a  vast  quantky  of  provisions,  arms,  and  ammunition.    . 

XXXIX.  The  Frendi  king,  baffled  in  all  die  efforts 
he  had  hitherto  made  for  the  support  of  the  emperor, 
ordered  his  minister  at  Frankfort  to  deliver  a  declaration 
to  the  diet,  professing  himself  extremely  well  pleased  to 
hear  they  intended  to  interpose  their  mediation  for  ter- 
minating the  war.  He  said,  be  was  no  less  satisfied  with 
the  treaty  of  neutraUty  which  the  emperor  had  concluded 
with  the  queen  of  Hungary;  an  event  of  which  he  was  no 
sooner  informed,  than  he  had  ordered  his  troops  to  returtt 
to  4^  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  that  the  Germanic  body 
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1743,     might  be  convinced  of  his  equity  and  moderation.     To 

this  declaration  the  queen  of  Hungary  answered  in  a  re-t 

script^  that  the  design  of  France  was  to  embarrass  her 
affairs,  and  deprive  her  of  the  assistance  of  her  allies : 
that  the  elector  of  Bavaria  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
neutral  party  in  his  own  cause :  that  the  mediation  of  the 
empire  could  only  produce  a  peace  either  with  or  without 
the  concurrence  of  France :  that  in  the  former  case  no 
solid  peace  could  be  expected ;  in  the  latter,  it  was  easy 
to  foresee,  that  France  would  pay  no  regard  to  a  peace  in 
which .  she  should  have  no  concern.  She  affirmed,  that 
the  aim  of  the  French  king  was  solely  to  gain  time  to  re- 
pair his  losses,  that  he  might  afterwards  revive  the  troubles 
of  the  empire.  The  elector  of  Mentz,  who  had  favoured 
the  emperor,  was  now  dead,  and  his  successor  inclined  to 
the  Austrian  interest.  He  allowed  this  rescripj;  to  be 
entered  in  the  journal  of  the  diet,  together  with  the  pro- 
tests which  had  been  made  when  the  vote  of  Bohemia  was 
suppressed  in  the  late  election.  The  emperor  complained 
in  a  circular  letter  of  this  transaction,  as  a  stroke  levelled 
at  his  imperial  dignity ;  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  warm  dispute 
among  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body.  Several 
princes  resented  the  haughty  conduct,  and  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  success,  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  while 
others  pitied  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  emperor. 
The  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  as  electors  of 
Hanover  and  Brandenburgh,  espoused  opposite  sides  in 
this  contest.  His  Prussian  majesty  protested  against  the 
investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe  Lawenburgh,  claimed  by 
the  king  of  Great  Britain:  he  had  an  interview  with  gene- 
ral Seckendbrf  at  Anspach ;  and  was  said  to  have  privately 
visited  the  emperor  at  Frankfort. 

XL.  The  troops  which  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had 
assembled  in  the  Netherlands,  began  their  march  for  the 
Rhine  in  the  latter  end  of  February ;  and  in  May  they 
encamped  near  Hoech  on  the  river  Mayne,  under  the 
command  of  the  earl  of  Stair.  This  nobleman  sent  major- 
general  Bland  to  Frankfort,  with  a  compliment  to  the 
emperor,  assuring  him,  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  ma* 
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jesty,  that  the  respect  owing  to  his  dignity  should  not  be     J743. 
violated,  nor  the  place  of  his  residence  disturbed*    Not- '~' 
withstanding  this  assurance,  the  emperor  retired  to  Mu- 
nich ;  though  he  was  afterwards  compelled  to  return,  b^ 
the   success  of  the  Austrians  in  Bavaria.     The  French 
king,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  British  forces 
with  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  ordered  the  mareschal 
de  Noailles  to  assemble  sixty  thousand  men  upon  the 
Mayne ;  while  Coigny  was  sent  into  Alsace  with  a  numer^ 
ous  army,  to  defend  that  province,  and  oppose  prince 
Charles,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  the  Rhine.     The 
mareschal  de  Noailles,  having  secured  the  towns  of  Spire, 
Worms,  and  Oppenheim,  passed  the  Rhine  in  the  begin* 
ning  of  June,  and.  posted  himself  on  the  east  side  of  that 
river,   above  Frankfort.      The    earl   of  Stair  advanced 
towards  him,  and  encamped  at  Killenbach,  between  the 
river  Mayne  and  the  forest  of  d'Armstadt:   from  this 
situation  he  made  a  motion  to  Aschaffenburgh,  with  a 
view  to  secure  the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Mayne ;  but 
he  was  anticipated  by  the  enemy,  who  lay  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  posts 
above,  so  as  to  intercept  all  supplies.     They  were  posted 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  allies,  whose 
camp  they  overlooked;  and  they  found  means  by  their 
parties  and  other  precautions,  to  cut  off  the  communica- 
tion by  water  between  Frankfort  and  the  confederates. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  had  already  come  to  make  his 
first  campaign,  and  his  majesty  arrived  in  the  camp  oh  the 
ninth  day  of  June.     He  found  his  army,  amounting  to 
above  forty  thousand  men,  in  danger  of  starving ;  he  re- 
ceived intelligence,  that  a  reinforcement  of  twelve  thou-^ 
sand  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  had  reached  Hanau ;  and 
he  resolved  to  march  thither,  both  with  a  view  to  effect  a 
junction,  and  to  procure  provision  for  his  forces*     With 
this  view  he  decamped  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  June; 
He  had  no  sooner  quitted  Aschaffenburgh,  than  it  was 
seized  by  the  French  general :  he  had  not  marched  above 
three  leagues,  when  he  perceived  the  enemy,  to  the  num^ 
ber  of  thirty  thousand,  had  passed  the  river  further  dowB, 
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1743*     at  SdKngenstadt,  and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  at 
the  village  of  Dettingen,  to  dispute  his  passage*     Thus 
he  found  himself  cooped  up  in  a  very  dangerous  situation. 
The  enemy  had  possessed  themselves  of  Aschafienburgh 
behind^  so  as  to  prevent  his  retreat :  his  troops  were  eon- 
fined  in  a  narrow  plain^  bounded  by  hills  and  woods  on 
the  right,  flanked  on  the  left  by  the  river  Mayne,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  which  the  French  had  erected  batteries 
that  annoyed  the  allies  on  their  march:  in  the  front  a 
considerable  part  of  the  French  army  was  drawn  up^  with 
a  narrow  pass  before  them,  the  village  of  Dettingen  on 
their  right,  a  wood  on  their  left,  and  a  morass  in  the 
centre.     Thus  environed,  the  confederates  must  either 
have  fought  at  a  very  great  disadvantage,  or  surrendered 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  had  not  the  duke  de  6ra- 
mont,  who  commanded  the  enemy,  been  instigated  by  the 
spirit  of  madness  to  forego  these  advantages.    He  passed 
the  defile,  and  advancing  towards  the  allies,  a  battle  en- 
sued.   The  French  horse  charged  with  great  impetuosity, 
and  some  regiments  of  British  cavalry  were  put  in  dis- 
order :  but  the  infantry  of  the  allies  behaved  with  such 
intrepidity  and  deliberation,  under  the  eye  of  their  sove- 
reign, as  soon  determined  the  fate  of  the  day:  the  French 
were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  repass  the  Mayne  with 
great  precipitation,  having  lost  above  five  thousand  men 
killed,  wounded,  or  taken.     Had  they  been  properly  pur- 
sued before  they  recollected  themselves  from  their  first 
confiision^  in  all  probability  they  would  have  sustained  a 
total  overthrow.     The  earl  of  Stair  proposed  that  a  body 
of  cavalry  should  be  detached  on  this  service ;  but  hk 
advice  was  overruled.    The  loss  of  the  allies  in  this  action 
amounted  to  two  thousand  men.    The  generals  Clayton 
and  Monroy  were  killed :  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
eiliibited  uncommon  proofs  of  courage,  was  shot  through 
file  calf  of  the  leg:  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  general  Huske, 
and  several  other  ofiicers  of  distinction,  were  wounded. 
The  king  exposed  his  person  to  a  severe  fire  of  cannon  as 
well  as  musketry :  he  rode  between  the  first  and  second 
lines  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  encouraged  the  troops  to 
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fight  for  the  honour  of  England*  ImmecUately  after  the  ^^^^ 
action  he  continued  his  march  to  Hanaa,  where  be  was 
joined  by  the  reinforcement.  The  earl  of  Stair  sent  a 
trumpeter  to  mareschal  de  Noailles,  recommending  to  hk 
{protection  the  sick  and  wounded  that  were  kft  on  the  field 
of  battle ;  and  these  the  French  general  treated  with  great 
care  and  tenderness*  Such  generosity  softens  the  rigours 
of  war^  and  does  honour  to  humanity. 

XLI.  The  two  armies  continued  on  different  sides' of 
the  .river  till  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  when  the  French 
general  recerring  intelligence  that  |mnee  Chaorles  of  Liov* 
raine  had  approached  the  Neckar^  he  suddenly  retired, 
and  repassed  the  Rhine  between  Worms  and  Oppenheim* 
The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  risited  by  prince  Charles 
and  count  Khevenhuller  at  Hanau>  where  the  ftiture  oper* 
ations  of  the  campaign  were  regulated.  On  the  twenty* 
seventh  day  of  August^  the  allied  army  passed  the  Rhine 
at  MentZy  and  the  king  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the 
episcopal  palace  at  Worms.  Here  the  forces  lay  en^ 
camped  till  the  latter  end  of  September,  when  they 
advanced  to  Spire,  where  they  were  joined  by  twenty 
thousand  Dutch  auxiliaries  from  the  Netherlands*  Mares* 
chal  Noailles  having  retreated  into  Upper  Alsace,  the 
allies  took  possession  of  Germersheim,  and  demolished 
the  entrenchments  which  the  enemy  bad  raised  on  the 
Queich;  then  they  returned  to  Mentz,  and  in  October 
were  distributed  into  winter  quarters,  after  an  inactive 
campaign  that  redounded  very  little  to  the  honour  of 
those  by  whom  the  motions  of  the  army  were  conducted. 
In  September  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  at  Worms 
between  his  Britannic  majesty,  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary.  She  engaged  to  maintain  thirty 
thousand  men  in  Italy :  the  king  of  Sardinia  obliged  him* 
self  to  employ  forty  thousand  infantry  and  five  thousand 
horse,  in  consideration  of  his  commanding  the  comUned 
army,  and  receiving  an  annual  subsidy  of  two  hundred 
thousand  pounds  from  Great  Britain.  As  a  further  gra«> 
tification,  the  queen  yielded  to  him  the  city  of  Placentia, 
with  several  districts  in  the  duchy  of  Pavi,  and  in'  the 
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1743.  Novarese ;  and  all  her  right  and  pretensions  to  Final,  at 
present  possessed  by  the  republic  of  Genoa,  which  they 
hoped  would  give  it  up,  on  being  repaid  the  purchase 
money,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
This  sum  the  king  of  England  promised  to  disburse;  and 
moreover  to  maintain  a  strong  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  commander  of  which  should  act  in  concert 
with  his  Sardinian  majesty.  Finally,  the  contracting 
powers  agreed,  that  Final  should  be  constituted  a  free 
port,  like  that  of  Leghorn*  Nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  this  treaty,  by  which  the  Genoese  were  ne- 
gotiated out  of  their  property.  They  had  purchased  the 
marquisate  of  Final  of  the  late  emperor  for  a  valuable 
consideration,  and  the  purchase  had  been  guaranteed  by 
Great  Britain.  It  could  not,  therefore,  be  expected  that 
they  would  part  with  this  acquisition  to  a  prince  whose 
power  they  thought  already  too  formidable;  especially, 
on  condition  of  its  being  made  a  free  port,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  their  own  commerce.  They  presented  remon- 
strances against  this  article  by  their  ministers  at  the 
courts  of  London,  Vienna,  and  Turin ;  and,  as  very  little 
regard  was  paid  to  their  representations,  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  France  and  Spain  for  pro- 
tection. •< 

XLII.  After  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  colonel  Mentzel, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  irregulars  belonging  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  made  an  irruption  into  Lorraine,  part 
of  which  they  ravaged  without  mercy.  In  September 
prince  Charles,  with  the  Austrian  army,  entered  the  Bris- 
gaw,  and  attempted  to  pass  the  Rhine;  but  mareschal 
Coigny  had  taken  such  precautions  for  guarding  it  on  the 
other  side^  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  design, 
and  marching  back  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  quartered 
his  troops  in  that  country,  and  in  Bavaria.  By  this  time 
the  earl  of  Stair  had  solicited  and  obtained  leave  to  resign 
his  command.  He  had  for  some  time  thought  himself 
neglected ;  and  was  unwilling  that  his  reputation  should 
fiuffer  on  account  of  measures  in  which  he  had  no  con- 
cern.    In  October  the  king  of  Great  Britain  returned  to 
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Hanover/ and  the  army  separated.  The  troops  in  British  1743. 
pay  marched  back  to  the  Netherlands^  and  the  rest  took 
their  route  to  their  respective  countries.  The  states- 
general  still  wavered  between  their  own  immediate  interest 
and  their  desire  to  support  the  house  of  Austria.  At 
length,  however,  .they  supplied  her  with  a  subsidy,  and 
ordered  twenty  thousand  men  to  march  to  her  assistance, 
notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the  marquis  de  Fenelon, 
the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  disapproved  of  this  measure, 
and  refused  them  a  passage  through  his  territories  to  the 
Rhine. 

XLin.  Sweden  was  filled  with  discontents,  and  du 
vided  into  factions.  The  generals  Bodenbrock  and 
Lewenhaupt  were  beheaded,  having  been  sacrificed  as 
scape-goats  for  the  ministry.  Some  unsuccessful  efforts 
by  sea  and  land  were  made  against  the  Russians.  At 
last  the  peace  of  Abo  was  concluded  ;  and  the  duke  of 
Holstein-Utin,  uncle  to  the  successor  of  the  Russian 
throne,  was  chosen  as  next  heir  to  the  crown  of  Sweden. 
A  party  had  been  formed  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Den- 
mark ;  and  the  order  of  the  peasants  actually  elected  him 
as  successor.  The  debates  in  the  college  of  nobles  rose 
to  a  very  dangerous  degree  of  animosity ,g6nd  were  ap- 
peased by  an  harangue  in  Swedish  verse,  which  one  of 
the  senators  pronounced.  The  peasants  yielded  the  point, 
and  the  succession  was  settled  on  the  duke  of  Holstein. 
Denmark,  instigated  by  French  counsels,  began  to  make 
preparations  of  war  against  Sweden :  but  a  body  of  Rus- 
sian auxiliaries  arriving  in  that  kingdom,  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Keith,  and  the  czarina  declaring  she 
would  assist  the  Swedes  with  her  whole  force,  the  king 
of  Denmark  thought  proper  to  disarm.  It  had  been  an 
old  maxim  of  French  policy  to  embroil  the  courts  of  the 
north,  that  they  might  be  too  much  employed  at  home  to 
intermeddle  in  the  afiairs  of  Germany,  while  France  was 
at  war  with  the  house  of  Austria.  The  good  understand- 
ing between  the  czarina  and  the  queen  of  Hungary  was 
at  this  period  destroyed,  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy 
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1743.  which  had  been  formed  by  some  persons  of  distinetion  at 
the  court  of  Petersburgh,^  for  removing  the  empress  EUi- 
zftbeth,  and  recalling  the  princess  Anne  to  the  administra** 
tion.  This  design  being  discovered,  the  principal  con- 
spirators were  corporally  punished,  and  sent  in  exile  to 
Siberia.  The  marquis  de  Botta,  the  Austrian  minister, 
D^o  had  resided  at  the  court  of  the  czarina,  was  suspected 
of  having  been  concerned  in  the  plot ;  though  the  grounds 
of  this  suspicion  did  not  appear  till  after  he  was  recalled, 
and  sent  as  ambassadpr  to  the  court  of  Berlin.  The 
empress  demanded  satisfaction  of  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
who  appointed  commissioners  to  inquire  into  his  conduct, 
and  he  was  acquitted;  but  the  czarina  was  not  at  all 
satisfied  of  his  innocence.  In  February  a  defensive  treaty 
of  alliance  was  concluded  between  this  princess  and  the 
king  of  Great  Britain. 

XLIV •  By  this  time  France  was  deprived  of  her  ablest 
minister,  in  the  death  of  the  cardinal  de  Fleury,  who  had 
for  many  years  managed  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom.  He 
is  said  to  have  possessed  a  lively  genius,  and  an  insinu- 
ating address;  to  have  been  regular  in  his  deportment, 
and  moderate  in  his  disposition ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
has  been  branded  as  deceitful,  dissembling,  and  vindic- 
tive. .  His  sclieme  of  politics  was  altogether  pacific :  he 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  his  purposes  by  raising  and 
fomenting  intrigues  at  foreign  courts :  he  did  not  seem  to 
pay  much  regard  to  the  military  glory  of  France ;  and  he 
too  much  neglected  the  naval  power  of  that  kingdom. 
Since  Broglio  was  driven  out  of  Germany,  the  French 
court  affected  uncommon  moderation.  They  pretended 
that  their  troops  had  only  acted  as  auxiliaries  while  they 
remained  in  the  empire;  being,  however,  apprehensive 
of  an  irruption  into  their  own  dominions,  they  declared, 
that  those  troops  were  no  longer  to  be  considered  in  that 
light,  but  as  subjects  acting  in  the  service  of  France. 
The  campaign  in  Italy  proved  unfavourable  to  the  Span- 
iards. In  the  beginning  of  February  count  Gages,  who 
commanded  the  Spanish  army  in  the  Bolognese,  amount- 
ing to  four  and  twenty  thousand  men,  passed  the  Penaro, 
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And  advanced  to  Campo-Santo^  where  he  encountered  the  1743. 
imperial  and  Piedmontese  forces,  commanded  by  the 
counts  Traun  and  Aspremont.  The  strength  of  the  two 
armies  was  nearly  equal.  The  action  was  obstinate  and 
bloody,  though  indecisive.  The  Spaniards  lost  about 
four  thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  The 
di»nage  sustained  by  the  confederates  was  not  quite  so 
great.  Some  cannon  and  colours  were  taken  on  both 
aides ;  and  each  claimed  the  victory.  Count  Gages  re- 
passed the  Penaro;  retreated  suddenly  from  Bologna^ 
and  marched  to  Rimini  in  the  ecclesiastical  state,  where 
he  fortified  his  camp  in  an  advantageous  situation,  after 
having  suffered  severely  by  desertion.  Count  Traun  re- 
mained mactive  in  the  Modenese  till  September,  when  he 
resigned  his  command  to  prince  Lobkowits.  This  general 
entered  the  Bolognese  in  October,  and  then  advanced 
towards  count  Gages,  who,  with  his  forces,  now  reduced 
to  seven  thousand,  retreated  to  Fano;  but  afterwards 
took  possession  of  Pesaro,  and  fortified  all  the  passes  of 
the  river  Foglia.  The  season  was  far  advanced  before 
the  Spanish  troops,  commanded  by  Don  Philip,  in  Savoy, 
entered  upon  action.  In  all  probability,  the  courts  of 
Versailles  and  Madrid  carried  on  some  private  negotia- 
tion with  the  king  of  Sardinia.  This  expedient  failing, 
Don  Philip  decamped  from  Chamberri  in  the  latter  end 
of  August,  and  defiling  through  Dauphine  towards  Brian- 
fon,  was  joined  by  the  prince  of  Conti,  at  the  head  of 
twenty  thousand  French  auxiliaries^  Thus  reinforced, 
he  attacked  the  Piedmontese  lines  at  Chateau-Dauphin6 ; 
but  was  repulsed  in  several  attempts,  and  obliged  to  re- 
treat with  considerable  loss.  The  French  established 
their  winter  quarters  in  Dauphine  and  Provence;  and 
the  Spaniards  maintained  their  footing  in  Savoy. 

XLV.  The  British  fleet,  commanded  by  admiral  Mat- 
thews, overawed  all  the  states  that  bordered  on  the  Me- 
diterranean. This  officer,  about  the  end  of  June,  under- 
standing that  fourteen  xebecks,  laden  with  artillery  and 
ammunition  for  tlie  Spanish  army,  had  arrived  at  Genoa, 
sailed  thither  from  the  read  of  Hieres,  and  demanded  of 
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1743.  the  republic  that  they  would  either  oblige  these  vessels 
with  the  stores  to  quit  their  harbour,  or  sequester  their 
lading  until  a  general  peace  should  be  established.  After, 
some  dispute,  it  was  agreed  that  the  cannon  and  stores 
should  be  deposited  in  the  castle  of  Bonifacio,  situated  on 
a  rock  at  the  south  end  of  Corsica ;  and  that  the  xebecks 
should  have  leave  to  retire  without  molestation.  The 
Corsicans  had  some  years  before  revolted,  and  shaken  off 
the  dominion  of  the  Genoese,  under  which  their  island 
had  remained  for  many  centuries.  They  found  them- 
selves oppressed,  and  resolved  to  assert  their  freedom. 
They  conferred  the  sovereign  authority  on  a  German  ad- 
venturer, who*  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  name  of 
king  Theodore.  He  had  supplied  them  with  some  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  he  had  brought  from  Tunis ;  and 
amused  them  with  promises  of  being  assisted  by  foreign 
powers  in  retrieving  their  independency:  but  as  these 
promises  were  not  performed,  they  treated  him  so  roughly, 
that  he  had  thought  proper  to  quit  the  island,  and  they 
submitted  again  to  their  old  masters.  The  troubles  of 
Corsica  were  now  revived.  Theodore  revisited  his  king- 
dom, and  was  recognised  by  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
island.  He  published  a  manifesto :  he  granted  a  general 
pardon  to  all  his  subjects  who  should  return  to  their  obe- 
dience :  he  pretended  to  be  countenanced  and  supported 
by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  queen  of  Hungary. 
He  was  certainly  thought  a  proper  instrument  to  perplex 
and  haraiss  the  Genoese,  and  was  supplied  at  this  juncture 
with  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  arms  for  the  Corsicans : 
but  a  change  soon  happened  in  the  British  ministry ;  and 
then  he  was  suffered  to  relapse  into  his  original  obscurity. 
Admiral  Matthews,  though  he  did  not  undertake  any  ex- 
pedition of  importance  against  the  maritime  towns  of  Spain, 
continued  to  assert  the  British  empire  at  sea  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Spanish  army 
under  Don  Philip  was  no  sooner  in  motion,  than  the  Eng- 
lish admiral  ordered  some  troops  and  cannon  to  be  disem- 
barked for  the  security  of  Villa  Franca.  Some  stores 
having  been  landed  at  Civita  Vecchia,  for  the  use  of  the 
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Spanish  forces  undet  count  Gages,  Matthews  interjureted  .174S. 
this  transaction  into  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  which  the " 
pope  had  professed ;  and  sent  thither  a  squadron  to  bom- 
bard the  place.  The  city  of  Rome  was  filled  with  con- 
sternation ;  and  the  pope  had  recourse  to  the  good  offices 
<^  his  Sardinian  majesty,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
English  squadron  was  ordered  to  withdraw.  The  cap^ 
tains  of  single  cruising  ships,  by  their  activity  and  vigil- 
ance, wholly  interrupted  the  commerce  of  Spain;  can- 
nonaded and  burned  some  towns  on  the  seaside;  and 
kept  the  whole  coast  in  contuiual  alarms 

XLVI.  In  the  West  Indies  some  unsuccessful  efforts 
were  made  by  an  English  squadron,  commanded  by  com- 
modore Knowles.  He  attacked  La  Gueira  on  the  coast 
of  Caraccas,  in  the  month  of  February ;  but  met  with  such 
a  warm  reception,  that  he  was  obliged  to  desist,  and  make 
the  best  of  his  way  for  the  Dutch  island  Cura9oa,  where 
he  repaired  the  damage  he  had  sustained.  His  ships 
being  refitted,  he  made  another  attempt  upon  Porto 
Cavalio  in  April,  which  like  the  former  miscarried. 
Twelve  hundred  marines  being  landed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  place,  were  seized  with  such  a  panic,  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  re-embark  them  without  delay. 
Then  the  commodore  abandoned  the  enterprise,  and 
sailed  back  to  his  station  at  the  Leeward  islands,  without 
having  added  much  to  his  reputation,  either  as  to  conduct 
or  resolution.  On  the  continent  of  America  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  were  very  inconsiderable.  General  Ogle- 
thorpe having  received  intelligence  that  the   Spaniards 

^  In  May  a  dreadful  plague  broke  out  at  Messina  in  Sicily.  It  was  imported 
in  cotton  and  other  commodities  brought  from  the  Morea ;  and  swept  off  such  a 
multitude  of  people,  that  the  city  was  almost  depopulated :  all  the  galley  slaves, 
who  wer^  employed  in  burying  the  dead,  perished  by  the  contagion  ;  and  this 
was  the  fate  of  many  priests  and  mouks  who  administered  to  those  who  were 
infected.  The  dead  bodies  lay  in  heaps  in  the  streets,  corrupting  the  air,  and 
addiug  fresh  fuel  to  the  rage  of  the  pestilence.  Numbers  died  miserably,  for 
want  of  proper  attendance  and  necessaries;  and  all  was  horror  and  desolation. 
At  the  beginning  of  winter  it  ceased,  after  having  destroyed  near  fifty  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Messina,  and  of  the  garrisons  in  the  citadel  and  castle.  It  was 
prevented  from  spreading  in  Sicily  by  a  strong  barricado  drawn  from  Melazzo 
to  Taormina ;  but  it  was  conveyed  to  Regeio  in  Calabria,  by  the  avarice  of  a 
broker  of  that  place,  who  bought  some  goods  at  Messina.  The  king  of  Naples 
immediately  ordered  lines  to  be  formed,  together  with  a  chain  of  troops,  which 
cut  off  all  communication  between  that  place  and  the  rest  of  the  continent. 
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1743.  prepared  fi>r  aBOther  invMion  from  Sl  Augustine,  aasen^ 
bled  a  body  of  Indians,  as  a  reinforoement  to  part  of  Ua 
own  regiment,  with  the  highlanders  and  rangers^  and  in 
the  spring  began  his  march,  in  order  to  anticipate  the 
enemy.  He  encamped  for  some  time  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  St.  Augustine,  by  way  of  defiance :  but  they  did 
not  think  proper  to  hazard  an  engagement ;  and  as  he  was 
in  no  condition  to  undertake  a  siege,  he  returned  to 
Georgia.  In  October  the  princess  Louisa,  youngest 
daughter  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  was  married  by  proxy, 
at  Hanover,  to  the  prince  royal  of  Denmark,  who  met  her 
at  Altona,  and  conducted  her  to  Copenhagen* 
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■  HE  discontents  of  England  were  arll- 

fully  iaflamed  by  anti-miniBterial  writ-  ~ 
i  era,  who  not  only  exaggerated  the 
I  burthens  of  the  people,  atid'  drew 
'  frightful  piotures  of  the  distress  and 
I  misery  which  they  said  impended 
t  over  the  nation,  bat  also  employed 
tbe  arts  of  calumny  and  misTepresenttition,  to  excite  ajea- 
lousy  and  national  quarrel  between  the  Eng^sh  and  Hantv- 
veritms.  They  affirmed,  diat  in  the  last  campaign  the 
British  general  had  been  neglected  and  despised ;  while 
tbe  counsels  of  foreign  officers,  greatly  inferior  to  him  in 
capacity,  quality,  and  reputation,  had  been  followed,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  common  cause:  that  the  Briti^ 
troops  sustained  daily  insults  from  their  own  mercenaries, 
who  were  indulged  with  particular  marks  of  royal  favonr : 
that  the  sovereign  hitnself  appeared  at  Dettingen  in  a 
HanoTerian  scarf;  and  that  bis  elector^  troops  were  of 
rery  little  service  in  that  engagement.  Though  the  most 
material  of  these  assertions  were  certainly  false,  they 
made  a  strong  impression  on  tbe  minds  of  tbe  people^ 
already  irritated  by  the  raormous  expmse  of  a  aontin«ital 
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1743.  war  maintained  for  the  interest  of  Germany.  When  the 
parliament  met  in  the  beginning  of  December,  a  motion 
was  made  in  the  house  of  peers  by  the  earl  of  Sandwich, 
for  an  address  beseeching  his  majesty  to  discontinue  the 
Hanoverian  troops  in  British  pay,  in  order  to  remove  the 
popular  discontent,  and  stop  the  murmurs  of  the  English 
troops  abroad.  He  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  all  the  leaders  in  the 
opposition,  who  did  not  fail  to  enumerate  and  insist  upon 
all  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned.  They  more- 
over observed,  that  better  troops  might  be  hired  at  a 
smaller  expense  :  that  it  would  be  a  vain  and  endless  task 
to  exhaust  the  national  treasure,  in  enriching  a  hungry 
and  barren  electorate:  that  the  popular  dissatisfaction 
against  these  mercenaries  was  so  general,  and  raised  to 
such  violence,  as  nothing  but  their  dismission  could  ap- 
pease :  that  if  such  hirelings  should  be  thus  continued 
from  year  to  year,  they  might  at  last  become  a  burthen 
entailed  upon  the  nation,  and  be  made  subservient,  un- 
der some  ambitious  prince,  to  purposes  destructive  of 
British  liberty.  These  were  the  suggestions  of  splepn . 
and  animosity ;  for,  granting  the  necessity  of  a  land  war, 
the  Hanoverians  were  the  most  natural  allies  and  auxi- 
liaries which  Great  Britain  could  engage  and  employ. 
How  insolent  soever  some  few  individual  generals  of  that 
electorate  might  have  been  in  their  private  deportment, 
certain  it  is,  their  troops  behaved  with  great  sobriefy, 
discipline,  and  decorum;  and  in  the  day  of  battle  did 
their  duty  with  as  much  courag'e  and  alacrity  as  any  body 
of  men  ever  displayed  on  the  like  occasion.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  the  majority:  but,  when  the  term  for 
keeping  them  in  the  British  pay  was  nearly  expired,  and 
the  estimates  for  their  being  continued  the  ensuing  year 
were  laid  before  the  house,  the  earl  of  Sandwich  renewed 
his  motion.  The  lord  chancellor,  as  speaker  of  the  house, 
interposing,  declared,  that  by  their  rules  a  question  once 
rejected  could  hot  be  revived  during  the  same  session.  A 
debate  ensued,  and  the  second  motion  was  overruled. 
The  Hanoverian  troops  were  voted  in  the  house  of  com* 
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moos:    neverthelets  the  aame  nobleman  moved  in  the     1743. 
upper  house,  that  the  continuing  sixteen  thousand  Hano-  ^ 

verians  in  British  pay  was  prejudicial  to  his  majesty's  true 
interest,  useless  to  the  common  cause,  and  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  and  tranquillity  of  the  nation.  He  was  se- 
conded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  resigned 
his  commission  in  disgust ;  and  the  proposal  gave  birth  to 
another  warm  dispute :  but  victory  declared,  as  usual,  for 
the  ministry. 

II.  In  the  house  of  commons  they  sustained  divers  at- 
tacks. A  motion  was  made  for  laying  a  duty  of  eight 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  all  places  and  pensions.  Mr. 
Grenville  moved  for  an  address,  to  beseech  his  majesty, 
that  he  would  not  engage  the  British  nation  any  further 
in  the  war  on  the  continent,  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  states-general  on  certain  stipulated  proportions  of 
force  and  expense,  as  in  the  late  war.  These  proposals 
begat  vigorous  debates,  iii  which  the  country  party  were 
always  foiled  by  dint  of  superior  numbers.  Such  was  the 
credit  and  influence  of  the  ministry  in  parliament,  that 
although  the  national  debt  was  increased  by  above  six 
millions  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  commons 
indulged  them  with  an  enormous  sum  for  the  expense  of 
the  ensuing  year.  The  grants  specified  in  the  votes 
amounted  to  six  millions  and  a  half:  to  this  sum  were 
added  three  millions  and  a  half,  paid  to  the  sinking  fund 
in  perpetual  taxes ;  so  that  this  year's  expense  rose  to  ten 
millions.  The  funds  established  for  the  annual  charge 
were  the  land  and  malt  taxes;  one  million  paid  by  the 
East  India  company  for  the  renewal  of  their  charter, 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  annuities,  one  million 
from  the  sinking  fund,  six  and  thirty  thousand  pounds 
from  the  coinage,  and  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  by  a 
lottery ;  an  expedient  which  for  some  time  had  been  annu- 
ally repeated ;  and  which,  in  a  great  measure,  contributed 
to  debauch  the  morals  of  the  public,  by  introducing  a 
a  spirit  of  gaming,  destructive  of  all  industry  and  virtue. 

III.  The  dissensions  of  the  British  parliament  were 
suddenly  suspended  by  an  event  that  seemed  to  unite 
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1748.  both  parties  in  the  prosecutioa  of  the  saaie  meMures. 
This  was  the  intelligence  of  an  intended  invasion.  By 
the  parliamentary  disputes^  the  loud  clamours^  imd  the 
general  dissatisfacticm  of  the  people  in  Great  Britain,  the 
French  ministry  were  persuaded  that  the  nation  wa.  ripe 
for  a  revolt  This  belief  was  corroborated  by  the  asser- 
tions of  their  emissaries  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  These  were  papists  and  Jacobites,  of  str<>ng 
prejudices  and  warm  imaginations,  who  saw  things  through 
the  medium  of  passion  and  party,  and  spoke  rather  from 
extravagant  seal  than  from  sober  conviction.  They  gave 
the  court  of  Versailles  to  understand,  that  if  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George,  or  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  should 
appear  at  the  head  of  a  French  army  in  Great  Britam,  a 
revolution  would  instandy  follow  in  his  favour.  This  inti*- 
mation  was  agreeable  to  cardinal  de  Tencin,  who,  since 
die  death  of  Fleury,  had  borne  a  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  France.  He  was  of  a  violent,  enterprising  temper. 
He  had  been  recommended  to  the  purple  by  the  chevalier 
de  St.  George,  and  was  seemingly  attached  to  the  Stuart 
family.  His  ambition  was  flattered  with  the  prospect  of 
giving  a  king  to  Great  Britain ;  of  performing  such  emi- 
nent service  to  his  benefactor,  and  of  restoring  to  the 
throne  of  their  ancestors  a  family  connected  by  the  ties  of 
blood  with  all  the  greatest  princes  of  Europe.  The  mini- 
stry of  France  foresaw,  that  even  if  this  aim  should  mis- 
carry, a  descent  upon  Great  Britain  would  make  a  consi- 
derable diversion  from  the  continent  in  favour  of  France, 
and  embroil  and  embarrass  his  Britannic  majesty,  who 
was  the  chief  support  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  all  its 
allies.  Actuated  by  these  motives,  he  concerted  measures 
with  the  chevalier  de  St.  George  at  Rome,  who,  being  too 
much  advanced  in  years  to  engage  personall]^  in  such  an 
expedition,  agreed  to  delegate  bis  pretensions  and  autho- 
nty  to  his  son  Charles,  a  youth  of  promising  talents,,  sage, 
secret,  brave,  and  enterprising,  amiable  in  his  person, 
grave^  and  even  reserved  in  his  deportment.  He  ap- 
proved himsdf  in-  the  sequel  composed  and  moderate  in 
success,  wonderfully  firm  in  adversity;  and  Uiough  ten* 
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derijr  niuseil  in  aH  the  deUghts  of  loi  efibmiitate  counlrji     ma 
and  gemde*  eUmftte,  patient,  almost  beyond  heUefi  of  eold» 
hunger,  and  fiertigne.     Such  was  the  adventurer  now  des* 
tined  to  fin  the  hope  which  the  French  ministry  had  coift^ 
ceiyed  firom  the  profceted  inyasion  of  Great  Britain. 

IV.  Count  Saxe  was  appointed  by  the  French  king 
eommander  of  the  troops  designed  for  thus  expedttieU) 
which  mnounted  to  fifteen  thousand  men.  They  began 
their  march  to  Picardy,  and  a  great  number  <^  vesseb 
was  assembled  for  theie  embarkation  at  Dunkirk,  Calais, 
and  Boulogne.  It  was  determined  that  they  should  be 
landed  in  Kent,  under  eouToy  of  a.  strong  squadron  equip<> 
ped  at  Bcest,  and  commanded  by  monsieur  de  Roque* 
feuiUe,  an  officer  of  experience  and  capacity.  The  ehe* 
waller  de  St.  Greorge  is  said  to  have  reqmred  the  personal 
semce  of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  excused  himself  on 
account  of  his  advanced  age :  be  that  as  it  will,  prince 
Chariea  departed  from  Rome  about  the  end  of  December, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  Spanish  courier,  attended  by  one  ser-* 
vant  only,  and  furnished  with  passports  by  cardinal  Aquar 
viva*  He  travelled  through  Tuscany  to  Genoa,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Savona,  where  he  embanked  for 
Antibes,  and  prosecuting  his  journeys  to  Paris,  was  in^ 
dulged  with  a  private  audience  of  the  French  king :  then 
he  set  out  incognito  for  the  coast  of  Picardy.  The  Brit* 
ish  ministry  being  apprised  of  his  arrival  in  France,  at 
once  comprehended  the  destination  of  the  armaments  pre- 
pared at  Brest  and  Boulogne.  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Eng^ 
lish  resident  at  Paris,  received  orders  to  make  a.remon^ 
strance  to  the  French  ministry,  on  the  violation  of  those 
treaties  by  which  the  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  was  excluded  from  the  territories  of  France.  But 
be  was  given  to  understand,  that  his  most  christian  ma- 
jesty would  not  explain  himself  on  that  subject,  until  the 
king  of  England  should  have  given  satis&ction  on  the  re- 
peated complaints  which  had  been  made  to  him,  tpuohing 
the  infractions  of  those  very  treaties  which  had  been  so 
oftqn  violated  by  his  orders.  In  the  month  of  January, 
M.  de  Roquefeidllc  sailed  from  Brest,  directing  his  course 
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1743.  up  the  English  Channel  with  twenty  ships  of  wan  They 
were  immediately  discovered  by  an  English  cruiser,  which 
ran  into  Plymouth ;  and  the  intelligence  was  conveyed  by 
land  to  the  board  of  admiralty.  Sir  John  Norris  was 
forthwith  ordered  to  take  the  command  of  the  squadron 
at  Spithead,  with  which  he  sailed  round  to  the  Downs, 
where  he  was  joined  by  some  ships  of  the  line  from  Chat- 
ham, and  then  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  squadron 
considerably  stronger  than  that  of  the  enemy. 

V.  Several  regiments  marched  to  the  southern  coast  of 
England :  all  governors  and  commanders  were  ordered  to 
repair  immediately  to  their  respective  posts :  the  forts  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames  and  Medway  were  put  in  a 
posture  of  defence ;  and  directions  were  issued  to  assem- 
ble the  Kentish  militia,  to  defend  the  coast  in  case  of  an 
invasion.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  February,  the  king 
sent  a  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament,  intimating 
the  arrival  of  the  pretender's  son  in  France,  the  prepara- 
tions at  Dunkirk,  and  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet  in 
the  English  Channel.  They  joined  in  an  address,  declar- 
ing their  indignation  and  abhorrence  of  the  design  formed 
in  favour  of  a  popish  pretender;  and  assuring  his  majesty, 
that  they  would,  with  the  wannest  zeal  and  unanimity, 
take  such  measures  as  would  enable  him  to  frustrate  and 
defeat  so  desperate  and  insolent  an  attempt.  Addresses 
of  the  same  kind  were  presented  by  the  city  of  London, 
both  universities,  the  principal  towns  of  Great  Britain, 
the  clergy,  the  dissenting  ministers,  the  quakers,  and  al- 
most all  the  corporations  and  communities  of  the  king- 
dom. A  requisition  was  made  of  the  six  thousand  auxi- 
liaries, which  the  states-general  were  by  treaty  obliged  to 
furnish  on  such  occasions ;  and  these  were  granted  with 
gr^at  alacrity  and  expedition.  The  earl  of  Stair, forget- 
ting his  wrongs,  took  this  opportunity  of  offering  his  ser- 
vices to  government,  and  was  invested  with  the  chief  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  Great  Britain*  His  example  was 
followed  by  several  noblemen  of  the  first  rank.  The  duke 
of  Montague  was  permitted  to  raise  a  regiment  of  horse ; 
and  orders  were  sent  to  bring  over  six  thousand  of  the 
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British  troops  from  Flanders,  in  case  the  invasion  should  17/43; 
actually  take  place.  His  majesty  was,  in  another  address 
from  parliament,  exhorted  to  augment  his  forces  by  sea 
and  land :  the  habeas  corpus  act  was  suspended  for  six 
months,  and  several  persons  of  distinction  were  appre- 
hended on  suspicion  of  treasonable  practices :  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  for  putting  the  laws  in  execution  against 
papists  and  nonjurors,  who  were  commanded  to  retire 
ten  miles  from  London ;  and  every  precaution  was  taken 
which  seemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity. 

VI.  Meanwhile  the  French  court  proceeded  with  their 
preparations  at  Boulogne  and  Dunkirk,  under  the  eye  of 
the  young  pretender ;  and  seven  thousand  men  were  ac- 
tually embarked.   M.  de  Roquefeuille  sailed  up  the  Chan- 
nel as  far  as  Dungeness,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Kent,  after  having  detached  M.  de  Barreil,  with  five 
ships,  to  hasten  the  embarkation  at  Dunkirk.     While  the 
French  admiral  anchored  off  Dungeness,  he  perceived, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  February,  the  British  fleet, 
under  sir  John  Norris,  doubling  the  south  Foreland  from 
the  Downs ;  and  though  the  wind  was  against  him,  taking 
the  opportunity  of  the  tide  to  come  up  and  engage  the 
French  squadron.    Roquefeuille,  who  little  expected  such 
a  visit,  could  not  be  altogether  composed,  considering  the 
great  superiority  of  his  enemies :  but  the  tide  failing,  the 
English  admiral  was  obliged  to  anchor  two  leagues  short 
of  the  enemy.    In  this  interval,  M.  de  Roquefeuille  called 
a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  to  avoid  an 
engagement,  weigh  anchor  at  sunset,  and  make  the  best 
of  their  way  to  the  place  from  whence  they  had  set  sail. 
This  resolution  was  favoured  by  a  very  hard  gale  of  wind, 
which  began  to  blow  from  the  north-east,  and  carried 
them  down  the  Channel  with  incredible  expedition.     But 
the  same  storm  which,  in  all  probability,  saved  their  fleet 
from  destruction,  utterly  disconcerted  the  design  of  in- 
vading England.     A  great  number  of  their  transports 
were  driven  ashore  and  destroyed,  and  the  rest  'were  so 
damaged  that  they  could  not  be  speedily  repaired.    The 
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1743.     EiigHsh  were  now  masters  at  sea;  and  thrir  coast  was  so 


well  guarded,  that  the  enterprise  could  not  be  prosecuted 
wMi  any  probability  of  success.  The  French  generals 
nominated  to  serve  in  this  expedition  returned  to  Paris, 
and  the  young  pretender  resolved  to  wait  a  more  favom- 
able  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time  he  remained  in  Paris, 
or  that  neighbourhood,  incognito,  and  almost  totally  ne- 
glected by  the  court  of  France.  Finding  himself  in  this 
disagreeable  situation,  and  being  visited  by  John  Murray 
of  Broughton,  who  magnified  the  power  of  his  friends  in 
Great  Britain,  he  resolved  to  make  some  bold  effort,  even 
without  the  assistance  of  Lewis,  in  whose  smcerity  he  had 
no  faith,  and  forthwith  took  proper  measures  to  obtain 
exact  information  touching  the  number,  inclinations,  and 
influence  of  his  father's  adherents  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. The  French  king  no  longer  preserved  any  mea- 
sures with  the  court  of  London :  the  British  resident  at 
Paris  was  given  to  understand,  that  a  declaration  of  war 
must  ensue;  and  this  was  actually  published  on  the  twen- 
tieth day  of  March.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  was  taxed 
with  having  dissuaded  the  court  of  Vienna  from  entertain- 
ing any  thoughts  of  an  accommodation ;  with  having  in- 
fringed the  convention  of  Hanover;  with  having  exercised 
piracy  upon  the  subjects  of  France,  and  with  having 
blocked  up  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  On  the  thirty-first 
day  of  March,  a  like  denunciation  of  war  against  France 
was  published  at  London,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people. 
A.D.  1744.  YII.  The  commons  of  England,  in  order  to  evince  their 
loyalty,  brought  in  a  bill,  denouncing  the  penalties  of  high 
treason  against  those  who  should  maintain  correspondence 
with  the  sons  of  the  pretender.  In  the  upper  house,  lord 
Hardwicke,  the  chancellor,  moved,  that  a  clause  should 
be  inserted,  extending  the  crime  of  treason  to  the  pos- 
terity of  the  offenders,  during  the  lives  of  the  pretender's 
sons.  The  motion,  which  was  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  ministry,  produced  a  warm  debate,  in 
which  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the 
lords  T^'bo^  find  Hervey,  argued  against  it  in  the  most 
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pathetic  manner,  as  an  illiberal  expedient,  contrary  to  the  1944. 
dictates  of  humanity,  the  law  of  nature,  the  rules  of  com- 
men  justice,  and  the  precepts  of  religion ;  an  expedient 
that  would  involve  the  innocent  with  the  guilty,  and  tend 
to  the  augmentation  of  ministerial  power,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  undoubtedly  calculated.  Notwithstanding 
these  suggestions,  the  clause  was  carried  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  the  bill  sent  back  to  the  commons,  where  the 
amendment  was  vigorously  opposed  by  lord  Strange,  lord 
Guernsey,  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  and  other  members,  by  whom 
the  original  bill  had  been  countenanced  ^  the  majority, 
however,  declared  for  the  amendment,  and  the  UU  ob- 
tained the  royal  assent.  The  session  of  parliament  was 
elosied  in  May,  when  the  king  told  them,  that  the  French 
had  made  vast  preparations  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands; and  that  the  states*general  had  agreed  to  furnish 
the  succours  stipulated  by  treaties. 

VIII.  By  this  time  an  action  had  happened  in  the  Me« 
diterranean,  between  the  British  fleet  commanded  by  ad- 
tmral  Matthews,  and  the  combined  squadrons  of  France 
and  Spain,  which  had  been  for  some  time  blocked  up  in 
ih%  harbour  of  Toulon.  On  the  ninth  day  of  February  they 
were  perceived  standing  out  of  the  road,  to  the  number 
of  four  and  tliirty  sail:  the  English  admiral  immediately 
weighed  from  Hieres  bay;  and  on  the  eleventh  part  of 
the  fleets  ^igaged.  Matthews  attacked  the  Spanish  ad- 
miral, Don  Navarro,  wliose  ship,  the  Real,  was  a  first- 
rate,  mounted  with  above  an  hundred  guns.  Rear-admi- 
ral Rowley  singled  out  M.  de  Court,  who  commanded  the 
French  squadron ;  and  a  very  few  captains  followed  the 
example  of  their  commanders :  but  vice-admiral  Lestock, 
with  his  whole  division,  remained  at  a  great  distance 
astern ;  and  several  captains  who  were  immediately  undef 
the  eye  of  Matthews,  behaved  in  such  a  jnanner  as  re« 
fleeted  disgrace  upon  their  country.     The  whole  transac- 

'  The  opposition  bad  sustained  a  heavy  blow  iq  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Argyle,  a  nobleman  of  shining  qualifications  for  the  senate  and  the  field,  whose 
charaoler  would  hare  been  still  mote  illustrious,  had  not  some  p»rM  of  bis  eon<* 
duct  subjected  him  to  the  suspicion  of  selfishness  and  inconstancy.  He  was 
succeeded  in  that  title  by  his  brother  Archibald,  earl  of  Hay. 
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1744.  tion  was  conducted  without  order  or  deliberation.  The 
French  and  Spaniards  would  have  willingly  avoided  an 
engagement,  as  the  British  squadron  was  superior  to  them 
in  strength  and  number.  M.  de  Court,  therefore,  made 
the  best  of  his  way  towards  the  straits*  mouth,  probably 
with  intention  to  join  the  Brest  squadron:  but  he  had 
orders  to  protect  the  Spanish  fleet;  and  as  they  sailed 
heavily,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  them,  at  the  hazard  of 
maintaining  a  battle  with  the  English.  Thus  circum- 
stanced he  made  sail  and  lay-to  by  turns ;  so  that  the 
British  admiral  could  not  engage  them  in  proper  order ; 
and  as  they  outsailed  his  ships,  he  began  to  fear  they 
would  escape  him  altogether,  should  he  wait  for  vice-ad- 
miral Lestock,  who  was  so  far  astern.  Under  this  appre- 
hension he  made  the  signal  for  engaging,  while  that  for 
the  line  of  battle  was  still  displayed ;  and  this  inconsist- 
ency naturally  introduced  confusion.  The  fight  was  main- 
tained with  great  vivacity  by  the  few  who  engaged.  The 
Real  being  quite  disabled,  and  lying  like  a  wreck  upon 
the  water,  Mr.  Matthews  sent  a  fire-ship  U>  destroy  her : 
but  the  expedient  did  not  take  effect.  The  ship  ordered 
to  cover  this  machine  did,  not  obey  the  signal ;  so  that  the 
captain  of  the  fire-ship  was  exposed  to  the  whole  fire  of 
the  enemy.  Nevertheless  he  continued  to  advance  until 
he  found  the  vessel  sinking  ;  and  being  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  Real,  he  set  fire  to  the  fusees.  The  ship  was  im- 
mediately in  flames,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  and  his  lieu- 
tenant, with  twelve  men,  perished.  This  was  likewise  the 
fate  of  the  Spanish  launch,  which  had  been  manned  with 
fifty  sailors,  to  prevent  the  fire-ship  from  running  on  board 
the  Real.  One  ship  of  the  line  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
squadron  struck  to  captain  Hawke,  who  sent  a  lieutenant 
to  take  possession  of  her :  she  was  afterwards  retaken  by 
the  French  squadron ;  but  was  found  so  disabled,  that 
they  left  her  deserted,  and  she  was  next  day  burned  by 
order  of  admiral  Matthews.  At  night  the  action  ceased; 
and  the  admiral  found  his  own  ship  so  much  damaged, 
that  he  moved  his  flag  into  another.  Captain  Cornwall 
fell  in  the  engagement,  after  having  exhibited  a  remark- 
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able  proof  of  courage  and  intrepidity;  but  the  lois  of  men      1744. 

was  very  inconsiderable.    Next  day  the  enemy  appeared 

to  leeward,  and  the  admiral  gave  chase  till  night,  when  he 
brought  to,  that  he  might  be  joined  by  the  ships  astern. 
They  were  perceived  again  on  the  thirteenth  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  and  pursued  till  the  evening.  In  the 
morning  of  the  fourteenth,  twenty  sail  of  them  were  seen 
distinctly,  and  Lestock  with  his  division  had  gained  ground 
of  them  considerably  by  noon ;  but  admiral  Matthews 
displayed  the  signal  for  leaving  off  chase,  and  bore  away 
for  Port  Mahon,  to  repair  the  damage  he  had  sustained. 
Meanwhile  the  combined  squadrons  continued  their  course 
toward  the  coast  of  Spain.  M.  de  Court,  with  his  divi- 
sion, anchored  in  the  road  of  Alicant ;  and  Don  Navarro 
sailed  into  the  harbour  of  Carthagena.  Admiral  Mat- 
thews, on  his  arrival  at  Minorca,  accused  Lestock  of 
having  misbehaved  on  the  day  of  action ;  suspended  him ' 
from  his  oificie,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  England,  where, 
in  bis  turn,  he  accused  his  accuser.  Long  before  the  en- 
gagement, these  two  officers  had  expressed  the  most  viru- 
lent resentment  against  each  other.  Matthews  was  brave, 
open,  and  undisguised;  but  proud,  imperious,  and  pre- 
cipitate. Lestock  had  signalised  his  courage  on  many 
occasions,  and  perfectly  understood  the  whole  discipline 
of  the  navy;  but  he  was  cool,  cunning,  and  vindictive. 
He  had  been  treated  superciliously  by  Matthews,  and  in 
revenge  took  advantage  of  his  errors  and  precipitation. 
To  gratiiy  this  passion  he  betrayed  the  interest  and  glory 
of  his  country ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  he 
might  have  come  up  in  time  to  engage;  and,  in  that  case, 
the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain  would  in  all  likielihood  have 
been  destroyed:  but  he  entrenched  himself  within  the 
punctilios  of  discipline,  and  saw  with  pleasure  his  antagon- 
ist expose  himself  to  the  hazard  of  death,  ruin,  and  dis- 
grace. Matthews  himself,  in  the  sequel,  sacrificed  his 
duty  to  his  resentment,  in  restraining  Lestock  from  pursu- 
ing and  attacking  the  combined  squadrons  on  the  third 
day  after  the  engagement,  when  they  appeared  disabled, 
and  in  manifest  disorder,  and  would  have  fallen  an  easy 
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1744.     prey,  had  they  been  vigoroualy  attacked,    Ofie  can  hardly^ 

withovt  indignation,  Teflect  upon  tb^ee  instances,  in  wjiich 

a  community  has  eo  severely  suffered  from  the  perspi^ivl 
animosity  of  individuals.  The  miscaniage  off  Toulon  be- 
came the  subject  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry  in  England. 
Th?  commcwis  in  an  addrefs  to  the  throne,  desired  that 
a  court  martial  might  be  appointed  to  try  the  delinquenta« 
By  this  time  Lestock  had  accused  Matthews,  and  all  the 
captains  of  his  division  who  misbehaved  on  the  day  of 
battle.  The  eourt  martial  was  constituted,  and  proceeded 
to  trial.  Several  commanders  of  ships  were  cashiered: 
vice-admiral  Lestoek  was  honourably  acquitted ;  and  ad- 
miral Matthews  rendered  incapable  of  serving  for  the 
future  in  his  majesty's  navy.  AU  the  world  knew  that 
Lestoek  kept  aloof,  and  that  Matthews  rushed  into  the 
hottest  part  of  the  engagement.  Yet  the  former  triumphed 
on  his  trial,  and  the  latter  narrowly  escaped  the  sentence, 
of  death  for  cowardice  and  misconduct,  Such  decisions 
are  not  to  be  accounted  for,  except  from  prejudice  and 
faction. 

IX.  The  war  in  Germany,  which  had  been  abaaQst  ex* 
tinguishfHl  in  the  last  campaign,  began  to  revive,  and. 
raged  with  redoubled  violence.     The  emperor  b^d  tp. 
solicit  the  mediation  of  bis  Britannic  majesty^  for.compro^. 
mising  the  differences  between  him  and  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna.    Prince  William  of  Hesse  Casael  had  conferred 
wititi  the  king  of  England  on  this  subject ;  and  a  negotia* 
tion  was  b^un  at  Hanau.    The  emperor  ojEG^red  to  dis-^ 
miss  the  French  auxiliaries,  provided  the  Austrians  would 
evacuate  his  hereditary  dominions*    Nay^  prince  William 
and  lord  Carteret,  as  plenipotwtiaries,  actually  agreed  to 
pr^liq^imries,  by  which  his  imperial  majesty  engaged  to 
renoupce  th^  alliance  of  France,  and  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  pf  the  maritime  powers ;  tp  resign  all  pretensions 
to  the  succession  of  the  bouse  of  Austria;  and  to  revive 
the  vote  of  Bohemia  in  the  electoral  college  $  (xi  condition 
of  bis  being  re-established  in  the  possession  of  bis  domi* 
nions,  recognised  as  emperor  by  the  queen  of  Hungary,^ 
and  accommodated  with  a  monthly  subsidy  for  his  main-. 
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tenaiice^  as  his  own  territories  were  exhausted  and  impo*  1744. 
verished  by  the  war.  By  a  separate  article^  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  promised  to  fiirnish  him  with  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  and  to  interpose  his  good  offices  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  that  his  electoral  dominions  should, 
be  favourably  treated.  These  preliminaries,  though  set^ 
tied,  were  not  signed.  The  court  of  Vienna  was  unwilling^ 
to  part  with  their  conquests  in  Bavaria  and  the  Uppec 
Palatinate*  The  queen  trusted  too  much  to  the  valour 
of  her  troops,  and  the  wealth  of  her  alHea,  to  listen  to 
such  terms  of  accommodation ;  and  whatever  arguments 
were  used  with  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  certain  it  is 
the  negotiation  was  dropped,  on  pretence  that  the  articles 
were  disapproved  by  the  ministry  of  England.  The  em^ 
peror,  environed  with  distress,  renewed  his  application  to' 
the  king  of  Great  Britain ;  and  even  declared  that  he 
would  refer  his  cause  to  the  determination  of  the  maritime 
powers :  but  all  his  advances  were  discountenanced ;  and 
the  treaty  of  Worms  dispelled  all  hope  of  accommodation^ 
h  this  manner  did  the  British  ministry  reject  the  fairest 
opportunity  that  could  possibly  occur  of  terminating  the 
war  in  Germany  with  honour  and  advantage,  and  of  free-« 
B)g  their  country  from  that  insufferable  burthen  of  expense 
under  which  she  groaned. 

X.  The  inflexibility  of  the  house  of  Austria  and  its 
chief  aHy,  proved. serviceable  to  the  emperor.  The  for- 
lorn situation  of  this  unfortunate  prince  excited  the  com« 
passion  of  divers  princes:  they  resented  the  insolence 
with  which  the  head  of  the  empire  had  been  treated  b}[ 
the  court  of  Vienna ;  and  they  were  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing power  of  a  family  noted  for  pride,  tyranny,  and 
ambition.  These  considerations  gave  rise  to  the  treaty  of 
Frankfort,  concluded  in  May  t>etween  the  emperor,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  the  king  of  Sweden  as  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  and  the  elector  Palatine.  They  engaged 
to  preserve  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  according  to 
the  treaty  of  WestphaUa,  and  to  support  the  emperor  in 
his  rank  and  dignity.  They  agreed  to  employ  their  good 
offices  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  that  she  might  be  int 
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1744.  duced  to  acknowledge  the  emperor,  to  restore  his  here- 
ditary  dominions,  and  give  up  the  archives  of  the  empire 
that  were  in  her  possession.  They  guaranteed  to  each 
other  their  respective  territories:  the  disputes  about  the 
succession  of  the  late  emperor  they  referred  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  states  of  the  empire :  they  promised  to  assist 
one  another  in  case. of  being  attacked;  and  they  invited 
the,  king  of  Poland,  the  elector  of  Cologne,  and  the  bishop 
of  Liege,  to  accede  to  this  treaty.  Such  was  the  con- 
federacy that  broke  all  the  measures  which  had-  been 
concerted  between  the  king  of  Great  Britain  and  her 
Hungarian  majiesty,  for  the  operations  of  the  campaign. 
*  In  the  mean  time  the  French  king  declared  war  against 
this  princess,  on  pretence  that  she  was  obstinately  deaf 
to  all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  the  territories  of  France.  In  her  counter- 
declaration  she  taxed  Lewis  with  having  infringed  the 
most  solemn  engagement,  with  respect  to  the  pragmatic 
sanction ;  with  having  spirited  up  different  pretenders,*  to 
lay  claim  to  the  succession  of  the  late  emperor;  with 
having  endeavoured  to  instigate  the  common  enemy  of 
Christendom  against  her;  and  with  having  acted  the  in- 
cendiary in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  the  czarina  might 
be  prevented  from  assisting  the  house  of  Austria,  while 
his  numerous  armies  overspread  the  empire  and  desolated 
her  hereditary  countries.  These  recriminations  were  lite^ 
rally  true.  The  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Austria  ba^e, 
for  many  -centuries,  been  the  common  disturbers  '  and 
plagues  of  Europe. 

XL  The  king  of  France,  though  in  himself  pacific  and 
unenterprising,  was  stimulated  by  his  ministry  to  tafete 
the  glory  of  conquest  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  had 
assembled  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men,  provided  with  a  very  formidable  train  of  artillery. 
The  chief  command  was  vested  in  the  mareschal  count  de 
Saxe,  who  possessed  great  military  talents,  and  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  generals  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  allied  forces,  consisting  of  English,  Hano- 
verians, Dutch,  and  Austrians,  to  the  number  of  seventy 
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thoasand  effective  men,  were  in  the  month  of  May  assem-  1744. 
Wed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels,  from  whence  they  ""'""'•^ 
marched  towards  Oudenarde,  and  posted  themselves  be- 
hind the  Scheldt,  being  unable  to  retard  the  progress  af 
the. enemy.  The  French  monarch,  attended  by  his  fa- 
vourite ladies,  with  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  luxury,  arrived 
at  Lisle  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  same  month;  and  in  the 
adjacent  plain  reviewed  his  army.  The  states-general, 
alarmed  at  his  preparations,  had^  in  a  conference  with  his 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  expressed  their  apprehensions, 
and  entreated  his  most  christian  majesty  would  desist  from 
his  design  of  attacking  their  barrier.  Their  remonstrances 
having  proved  ineffectual,  they  now  sent  a  minister  to  * 
wait  upon  that  monarch,  to  enforce  their  former  repre- 
sentations, and  repeat .  their  entreaties :  '  but  no  regard 
was  paid  to  his  request.  The  French  king  told  him,  he 
was  determined  to  prosecute,  the  war  •  with  vigour,  as  his 
moderation  hitherto  had:  served  to  no  other  purpose  but 
that  of  rendering  his  enemies  more  intractable.  Accord- 
inglj,  his  troops  invested  Menin,  which  was  ki  seven  days 
surrendered  upon  capitulation.  Ypres,  fort  Knocke,  and 
Fumes,  underwent  the  same  fate;  and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  June  the  king  of  France  entered  Dunkirk 
in;triumph. 

XII.  He  had  taken  such  precautions  for  the  defence  of 
Alsace,  which  was  guarded  by  considerable  armies  under 
the  command  of  Coigny  and  Seckendorf,  that  he  thought 
he .  had.  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Austrians  in  that  quar- 
ter: besides,  he  had  received  secret  assurances  that  the 
king  of  Prussia  would  declare  for  theemperor;  so  that  he 
tesolved  to  pursue  his  conquests  in  the  Netherlands.  But 
all  his  measures  were  defeated  by  the  activity  of  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraioe  and  his  officers,  who  found  means  to 
pass  the  Rhine,  and  oblige  ^  the  French  and  Bavarian 
generals  to. retire  to  Lampertheim,  that  they  might  cover 
Strasburgh.  The  Austrians  made  themselves  masters  of 
Haguenau  and  Saverne;  they  secured  the  passes  of  Lor- 
raine; and  laid  all  the .  country  of  Lower  Alsace  under 
contribution.   The  king  of  France  was  no  sooner  apprised 
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1744.  of  the  prince's  having  passed  the  Rhine/ and  penetrated 
into  this  province,  than  he  sent  off  a  detachment  of  thirty 
thousand  men  from  his  army  in  Flanders  to  reinforce  that 
under  the  maresehal  de  Coigny ;'  and  he  himself  b^an 
his  journey  from  the  Rhine,  that  he  might  in  person 
check  the  progress  of  the  enemy :  but  this  design  was 
anticipated  by  a  severe  distemper  that  overtook  him  at 
Mentz  in  Lorraine.  The  physicians  despaired  of  his  life. 
The  queen,  with  her  children,  and  all  the  princes  of  die 
blood,  hastened  from  Versailles  to  pay  their  last  duties  to 
their  dying  sovereign,  who,  as  a  true  penitent,  dianuased 
his  concubines,  and  began  to  prepare  himself  for  death : 
yet  the  strength  of  bis  constitution  triumphed  over  the 
fever,  and  his  recovery  was  celebrated  all  over  bis  domi- 
nions with  uncommon  marks  of  joy  and  affection. 

XIIL  In  the  mean  time  the  schemes  at  the  Austrian 
general  were  frustrated  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who,  in 
the  month  of  August,  entered  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  There  he  declared^  in 
a  public  manifesto,  that  his  aims  were  only  to  re-estaUiah 
the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  to  support  the  diguty  of  its 
head.  He  aasured  the  inhabitants  that  they  might  de^ 
pend  upon  his  protection,  in  case  they  should  remain 
quiet ;  but  threatened  them  with  fire  and  sword  should 
they  presume  to  oppose  his  arms.  In  a  rescript,  addressed 
to  his  ministers  at  foreign  courts^  he  accused  the  queen 
of  Hungary  of  obstinacy,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  die 
emperor,  and  restore  his  hereditary  dominbns :  he  said, 
he  bad  engaged  in  the  league  of  Frankfort,  to  hinder  the 
head  of  the  empire  from  being  oppressed :  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  violate  the  peace  of  Breslaui  or  enter  aa  a 
principal  into  this  war :  he  affirmed,  that  his  design  was 
to  act  a3  auxiliary  to  the  emperor,  and  establish  the  quiet 
of  Germany.  He  penetrated  into  ^  Bohemia  and  under- 
took  the  siege  of  Prague,  the  governor  of  which  surren- 
dered himself  and  his  garrison  prisoners  of  war^  on  the 
sixteenth  day  of  September.  He  afterwards  reduced  Ta* 
bor,  Bodweis,  and  Teyn^  and,  in  a  word,  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  the  kingdom ;  the  Austrian  forces  in  that 
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country  being  in  no  condition  to  atop  his  progress.  Never-     1744. 

theleMi  he  was  soon  obliged  to  relinqtiish  hid  conquests. ' 

Prinee  Charles  of  Loitaine  was  recalled  from  Alsace,  and 
irepassed  the  Rhine  in  the  face  of  the  French  army,  eom- 
tnaiided  by  th6  mareschttls  de  Coigny,  Noailles,  and  Bel- 
teiste.  Then  he  marched  to  the  Danube^  laid  the  Upper 
Palatinate  Under  contribution,  and  entering  Bohemia, 
joined  the  troops  under  Bathiani  at  Merotttz.  The  king 
of  Poland,  elector  of  Slixony,  at  this  juncture  declared  ih 
fkvour  tff  her  Hungarian  majesty.  A  convention  for  the 
tmilUal  giturant^e  of  their  dominions  had  been  signed  be- 
tween tfiose  two  powers  in  December;  and  now  prince 
Churles  6f  Lorraine  was  reinforced  by  twenty  thousland 
Saxon  troopSi  under  the  cOnduci  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Wesseilfels.  Th6  combined  Army  was  superior  to  that  of 
hte  FrusElian  majesty,  whom  they  resolved  to  efngage. 
But  he  retired  before  them,  and  having  evacuated  all 
the  places  he  had  garrisoned  in  Bohemia,  retreated  with 
precitritation  into  Silesia.  There  his  troops  were  put  into 
Wirtter  quarters;  and  he  himself  returned  to  Berlin,  ex- 
tr^mdy  mortified  at  the  issu6  of  the  campaign. 

XIY.  During  these  transactions,  count  Seckeiidorf 
matched  into  Batr^ria,  hi  ^€  head  of  a  strong  army, 
drbve  th^  Austrians  out  of  that  electorate,  and  th6  empe- 
ror regained  possession  of  Munich,  hii  capital^  on  the 
twenty-seCOAd  day  of  October.  In  August,  the  French 
Army  passed  the  Rhine  at  fort  Lewis,  and  invested  the 
iltrong  and  important  city  of  Fribourg,  defended  by  gene- 
ral Denmitz,  at  the  head  of  nine  thousand  veterans.  The 
king  of  France  arrived  in  the  ettmp  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  October ;  and  the  siege  yfan  carried  on  with  uncommon 
Vigour.  The  Austrian  governor  made  incredible  efforts 
in  the  dc$ft»KJe  of  the  place,  which  be  maintained  until  it 
Was  redtited  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  one  half  of  the  gar- 
rison destroyed.  At  length,  however,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  after  the  trenches 
hnA  tfeed  open  five  and  fbr^  days,  during  which  they  had 
killed  itbove  fifteen  thottsdhd  of  the  besiegers.    With  thi& 
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1744.     conquest  the  French  king  closed  the  campaign;  and 

army  was  cantoned  along  the  Rhine>  under  the  inspection 
of  the  count  de  Maillebois.  By  the  detachments  drawn 
from  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  count  Saxe  had  found 
himself  considerably  weaker  than  the  confederates:  he 
threw  up  strong  entrenchments  behind  the  Lys,  where 
he  remained  on  the  defensive,  until  he  was  reinforced  by 
the  count  de  Clermont,  who  commanded  a  separate  body 
on  the  side  of  Newport*  The  allies,  to  the  number  of 
seventy  thousand,  passed  the  Scheldt,  and  advanced  to- 
wards Helchin :  but  the  enemy  being  so  advantageously 
posted,  that  they  could  not  attack  him  with  any  prospect 
of  advantage,  they  filed  on  in  sight  of  Toumay ;  and  on 
the  eighth  day  of  August  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Lisle, 
in  hope  of  drawing  count  Saxe  from  the  situation  in  which 
he  was  so  strongly  fortified.  Here  they  foraged  for  seve- 
ral days,  and  laid  the  open  country  under  contribution : 
however,  they  made  no  attempt  on  the  place  itself,  which 
in  all  probability  would  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  had 
they  invested  it  at  their  first  approach;  for  then  there 
was  no  other  garrison  but  two  or  three  battalions  of  mi- 
litia; but  count  Saxe  soon  threw  in  a  considerable  rein- 
forcement. The  allies  were  unprovided  with  a  train  of 
battering  cannon;  and  their  commanders  would  not  de- 
viate from  the  usual  form  of  war.  Besides,  they  were 
divided  in  their  opinions,  and  despised  one  another. 
General  Wade,  who  commanded  the  English  and  Ha- 
noverians^ was  a  vain,  weak  man,  without  confidence, 
weight,  or  authority ;  and  the  Austrian  general,  the  duke 
d'Aremberg,  was  a  proud,  rapacious  glutton,  devoid,  of 
talents  and  sentiment.  After  having  remained  for  some 
time  in  sight  of  Lisle,  and  made  a  general  forage  without 
molestation,  they  retired  to  their  former  camp  on  the 
Scheldt,  from  whence  they  soon  marched  into  winter 
quarters.  Count  Saxe  at  length  quitted  his  lines ;  and, 
by  way  of  retaUation,  sent  out  detachments  to  ravage  the 
Low  Countries  to  the  very  gates  of.  Ghent  and  Bruges. 
The  conduct  of  the  allied  generals  was  severely  censured 
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in  England,  and  ridicukd  in  France,  not  anly  in  prii^ate     ^'^^• 
conversation,  but  also  on  their  ^public  theatres,  where  it  "^ 
became  the  subject  of  farces  and  pantomimes. 

XV.  The  campaign  in  Italy  produced  divers  vicbsi- 
tudes  of  fortune.  The  king  of  Naples  having  assembled 
an  army,  joined  count  Gages,  and  published  a  manifesto 
in  vindication  of  his  conduct,  which  was  a  direct  violation 
of  the  neutrality  he  had  prqmised  to  observe.  He  main- 
tained, that  his  moderation  had  been  undervalued  by  the 
courts  of  London  and  Vienna :  that  his  <  frontiers  were 
threatened  with  the  calamities  of  war ;  and  that  the  queen 
of  Hungary  made  no  secret  of  her  intention  to  invade  his 
dominions.  This  charge  was  not  without  foundation. 
The  emissaries  of  the  house  of  Au;stria  endeavoured  to 
excite  a  rebellion  in  Naples,  which  prince  Lobkowitz  had 
orders  to  favour,  by  an  invasion.  This  general  was  enr 
camped  at.  Monte  Rotundo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  when,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  confederates  ad- 
vanced to  VeUetri.  VtThile  the  two  armies  remained  in 
sight  of  each  other,  prince  Lobkowitz  detached  a. strong 
body  of  forces,  under  count  Soro  and  general  Gorani^ 
who  made  an  irruption  into  the  province  of  Abruz^o, 
and  took  the  city  of  Aquilla, .  where  they  distributed  a 
manifesto,  in  which  the  queen  of  Hungary  exhorted  the 
Neapolitans  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  submit 
agAin  tathe  house  of  Austria.  This  step,  however,  pro- 
duced little  orrno  effect;  and  the  Austrian  detachment 
relired  at  the  approach  of  the . duke  ofVieuville  with,  a 
superior  number  of  .forces.  In  August,  count  -Brown,. at 
the  head  of- an  Austrian  detachment^  surprised  Velletri  in 
the  night;  and  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  with  the  duke 
of  Modena,  were  in  the,  utmost  danger  of  being  taken. 
They  escaped  by  a  postern  with  great  difficulty,  and  rcr 
paired  to  the  quarters  of  count  Gages,  who .  performed 
the  part  of  a  great  general  on  this  occasion.  He  rallied 
the  fugitives,  dispelled  the  panic  and  confusion  which,  had 
begun  to  prevail  in, his  camp,  and  made  a  disposition  for 
cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the.  Austrians.  Count  Brown, 
finding  himself  in  danger,  of  being  surrounded,  thought 
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1744.  proper  to  seoure  his  retreat^  which  he  effected  with  great 
trt  and  gallatitryi  carrying  off  a  prodigious  booty.  Three 
thousand  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this  action ; 
and  eight  hundred  men  were  taken,  with  some  standards 
and  colours.  Count  Marianii  a  Neapolitan  general,  was 
among  the  prisoners.  The  Austrians  lost  abotit  six  hunh 
dred  men  $  and  general  Novati  ffell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy:  but  the  exploit  produced  no  consequence  of  iiii^ 
portanoe.  The  heats  of  autumn  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
Austrians,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  the  climate^  iktM 
prince  Lobkowitz  saw  his  army  mouldering  away,  without 
any  possibility  of  its  being  recruited :  besides,  the  country 
was  so  drained  that  he  could  no  longer  procure  subsisit^ 
ence*  Impelled  by  these  considerations,  he  meditated  a 
retreat.  On  the  eleventh  day  of  November,  he  decamped 
from  Faiola,  marched  under  the  walla  of  Ronie»  passed 
the  Tiber  at  Ponte  Molle,  formerly  known  by  the  name  4)f 
Pons  Milviusi  which  he  had  just  lime  to  break  down  be- 
hind him,  when  the  vanguard  of  the  Spaniards  and  Nea* 
poHtans  appeared.  Part  of  his  rear  guard,  however^  was 
laAken,  with  eolint  Soro  who  commanded  it|  at  Kocerat 
and  bis  army  suflered  greatly  by  desertion.  Nevertheless, 
he  contiiiued  hie  retreat  with  equal  Efkill  and  ezpeditioit, 
passed  the  mountains  of  Gubio,  and  by  the  way  of  Vkerbo 
i^ached  the  Bolognese.  The  pope  wasi  altogether  paasfte» 
in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  he  had  caressed  Leb- 
howite ;  and  now  he  received  the  king  of  the  two*SfoiIies 
with  marks  of  the  warmest  affectioti.  That  prince  haviog 
visited  the  chief  curioflvties  of  Rome,  returned  to  Naples, 
leal^g  part  of  his  troopa  under  the  comtnand  of  Count 
Gaged. 

XVI.  Fc^une  likewise  favoured  his  brother  Don  Pbi^ 
Hp  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  He  was  eariy  in  the  seas<m 
joined  at  Antibes  by  the  French  army,  under  the  conduct 
of  the  prince  of  Conti.  In  the  latter  end  of  March  the 
combined  forces  passed  the  Var,  reduced  tile  castle  of 
Aspremont,  and  entered  the  6ity  of  Nice  without  opposi^ 
tion.  In  April  they  attadced  the  king  of  Sardinia,  wbo^ 
with  twenty  thousand  men,  was  strongly  entrenched  among 
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the  mountains  q£  ViUa  Francm.  The  action  ims  obfitmate  1744. 
and  bloody;  but  their  niunbcn  atid  penereranoe  pfe-  ; — 
▼ailed.  He  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  po8ts>  and  embark 
on  board  of  the  Britkh  squadron^  which  transported  him 
and  his  troops  to  Vado.  The  intention  of  Don  Philip 
was  to  penetrate  through  the  territories  of  Genoa  into  the 
Milanese;  but  admiral  Matthewsi  who  hovered  with  a 
strong  squadron  on  tfiat  coast,  sent  a  message  to  the  re* 
public^  declaring,  that  should  the  combined  army  be  suf* 
fered  to  pass  through  her  dominions,  the  king  of  Great 
Britlun  would  conrider  such  tk  step  as  a  breach  of  ihmt 
neutrality.  The  senate,  intimidated  by  this  intimakioik, 
entreated  die  princes  to  desist  from  theit  design;  and  they 
resolted  to  ehoose  another  route.  They  deifiled  towards 
Piedmont,  and  assaulted  the  strong  post  of  Chateau  Dau- 
phin^i  defended  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  pet  son.  Afker 
A  desperate  attack,  in  which  they  lost  four  thousand  men^ 
the  place  was  taken :  the  garrison  of  Demont  surrendered 
at  discretion^  and  the  whole  country  of  Piedmont  was  laid 
under  contribution.  His  Sardinian  majesty  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  hiaatd  a  battle ;  and  therefore  posted  him- 
self at  Salttzzes,  in  order  to  cover  his  capital.  The  com^ 
Uned  army  advanced  to  the  strong  and  important  tovirn  ti 
Coni,  which  was  invested  in  the  beginning  of  September4 
Baron  Leutrum  the  governor  made  an  obstinate  defence  i 
and  the  situation  of  the  place  ^as  such  ni^  rendered  the 
Atgt  difficult,  tedious,  and  bloody.  Hie  king  of  Sardinia 
beitig  reinforced  by  ten  thousand  Austrians,  under  general 
Pallavicini,  advanced  to  its  relief/  and  a  batde  ensued. 
Tho  action  was  mamtained  with  great  vigour  on  both 
sidee  till  night ;  when  bis  majesty,  finding  it  impracticable 
to  force  the  enemy's  entrenchments,  retired  in  good  order 
to  his  camp  at  Murasso.  He  afterwards  found  means  to 
throw  a  reinforcement  and  sbpply  of  provisions  into  Coni( 
and  the  heavy  rains  that  fell  at  this  period  not  only  re* 
tarded,  but  even  dispirited  the  besiegers*  Nevertheless 
the  prinoeti  persisted  in  their  design,  notwithstanding  a 
dearth  of  provirions  and^the  approach  of  winter,  till  the 
latter  end  of  November,  when  the  chevaUer  de  Soto  en* 
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1744,  tered  the  place  with  six  hundred  fresh  men.  This  inci- 
dent  was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  princes  abandoned 
their  enterprise;  and  leaving  their  sick  and. wounded  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Piedmontese,  marched  back  to  Demont: 
Having  dismantled  the.  fortifications,  of  this  place,  they 
retreated  with  great  precipitation  to  Dauphin^,  and  were 
dreadfully  harassed  by  the  Vaudois  and  light  troops 'in 
the  service  of  his  Sardinian  majesty,  who  now  again  saw 
himself  in  possession  of  Piedmont.  The  French  «troops 
were  quartered  in  ,Dauphin6 ;  but  Don  Philip  still  main- 
tained his  footing  in  Savoy,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he 
fleeced  without  mercy. 

XVII.  After  the  action  at  Toulon,  nothing  of. conse- 
quence, was  achieved  by  the,  British  squadron  in  the. Me- 
diterranean; and  indeed  the  naval  power  of  .Great  Bri- 
tain was,  during  the  summer*  quite  inactive..  In  the  month 
of  Junci  commodore  Anson  returned  from  his  voyage  of 
three  years  and  nine  months,  in  which  he  had  surrounded 
the.  terraqueous  ^lobe.  We  have  formerly  observed,  that 
he.  sailed  with  a  small  squadron  to  the  South  sea,  in  prder 
to  annoy  the  $pani3h  settlements  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Two 
of  his  large  ships  having,  been  separated  from  him  in  a 
storm  before  he  weathered  cape  Horn,  had  put  in  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  whence,  they  re- 
turned to  Europe.  A  frigate,  commanded  by.  captain 
Cheap*  was  shipwxecked  on  a  desolate  island  in  the  South 
sea*  .  Mr.  Anson  having,  undergone  a  dreadful  tempest, 
which  dispersed  his  fleet,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  where  he.Mfas  joined  by  the.  Gloucester,  a  ship 
oft  the  line,,  a  sloop,  and  a  pink  loaded  with  provisions: 
These  were  the  remains,  of  his  squadron.  He  made  prize 
of  several  vessels;  took  and  burned  the  little,  town  of 
Payta;  set  sail. from  the  coast  of  Mexico,  for  the  Philip- 
pine, isles;,  and  in  this. passage  the  Gloucester  was  aban- 
doned and  sunk:  the  other  vessels  had  been  destroyed  for 
want,  of  men  to  navigate  them;  so  that  nothing  now.  ce-r 
mained  but.the.commodore*s  own  ship,  the  Centurion,  and 
that  but.very.indifierently  manned ;  for  the  crews  had  been 
horribly  thinned  by  sickness.     Incredible  were  the  hard- 
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ships  and  miisery  they  sustained,  from  the  shattered  condi-     1744. 
tion  of  the  ships  and  the  scorbutic  disorder^  when^  they  ~ 

reached  the  plentiful .  island  of  Tinian,  where  they  .were 
supplied  with  the  necessary  refreshments.  Thence  they 
prosecuted  their  voyage  to  the  river  of  Canton  in  China, 
where  the  commodore  ordered  the  ship  to  be  sheathed, 
and  found  means  to  procure  a  reinforcement  of  sailors. 
The  chief  object  of  his  attention  was  the  rich  annual  ship 
that  sails  between  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  and  Manilla,  one 
of  the  Philippine  islands.  In  hopes  of  intercepting  her, 
he  set  sail  from  Canton,  and  steered  his*  course  back  to 
the  straits  of  Manilla,  where  she  actually  fell  into  his 
hands,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  engagement.  The  prj^e 
was  called  Neustra  Signora  de  Cabodonga,  mounted  with 
forty  guns,  manned  with  six  hundred  sailors,  and  loaded 
with  treasure  and  effects  to  the  value  of  three  hundred 
and  thirteen,thousand  pounds  sterling.  With  this  wind- 
fall he  returned  to  Canton,  from  whence  he  proceeded  to 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  prosecuted  his  voyage  <  to 
England,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  Though  this  fortu- 
nate comm&nder  enriched  himself  by  an  occurrence  that 
may  be*  termed  almost  accidental,  the  British  nation  was 
not  indemnified' for  the  expense  of  the  expedition;  and 
the  original  design  was  entirely  defeated.  Had  the  Ma- 
nilla* ship  escaped  f  he  vigilance  of  the  English  commodore, 
he  might  have  been,  at  his  return  to  England,  laid  aside 
as  a  superannuated  captain,  and  died  in  obscurity:  but  bis 
great  wealth  invested  him  with  considerable  influence,  and 
added  lustre  to  his  talents.  He  soon^  became  the  oracle 
which  was  consulted  in  all  naval  deliberationsj  and  the 
king  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peerage.  In  July,  sir 
John  Balchen,  an  admiral  of  approved  valour  and. great 
experience,  sailed  from  Spithead  with  a  strong  squadron, 
in  quest  of  an  opportunity  to  attack  the  'French  fleet  at 
Brest,  under 'the  command  of  M.  de  Rochambault.  -In 
the  bay  of  Biscay  he  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  that 
dispersed  the  ships,  and  drove  them  up  the  English  Chan- 
nel. Admiral  Stewart,  with  the  greater  part  of  them,  ar- 
rived at  Plymouth  ;  but  sir  John  Balchen's  own  ship,  the 
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1744.  Vietory,  which  was  counted  tha  tnofBt  beautifiil  first-rate 
ip  the  world,  foundered  at  sea;  and  this  brave  commander 
perished;  with  all  his  ofBcers>  volunteers,  and  crew, 
amounting  to  eleven  hundred  choice  seamen*  On  die 
fourth  day  of  October,  after  the  siege  of  Fribourg,  the 
mareschal  duke  de  Belleisle  and  his  brother  happened,  in 
their  way  to  Berlin,  to  halt  at  a  village  in  the  forest  of 
Hartz,  dependent  on  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  There 
they  were  apprehended  by  the  bailiff  of  the  place,  and 
conducted  as  prisoners  to  Osterode;  from  whence  they 
were  removed  to  Stade  on  the  Elbe,  where  they  embarked 
for  England.  They  resided  at  Windsor  till  the  following 
year,  when  they  ware  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  cartel 
which  had  been  established  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  at  Frankfort,  and  released  accordingly,  after  they 
had  been  treated  by  the  British  nobility  with  that  respect 
and  hospitality  which  was  due  to  their  rank  and  merit  ^ 

XVIII.  The  dissensions  in  the  British  cabinet  were 
now  ripened  into  another  revolution  in  the  ministry* 
Lord  Carteret,  who  was  by  this  time  earl  OranviUef  in  con« 
sequence  of  his  mother's  death,  had  engrossed  the  royal 
favour  so  much,  that  the  duke  of  N- — -^  and  his  brother 
are  said  to  have  taken  umbrage  at  his  influence  and  great*- 
ness.  He  had  incurred  the  resentment  of  those  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  patriots,  and  entirely 
forfeited  his  popularity.  The  two  brothers  were  very 
powerful  by  their  parliamentary  interest:  they  knew  their 
own  strength,  and  engaged  in  a  political  alliance  with  the 
leading  men  in  the  opposition,  against  the  prime  minister 
and  his  measures.  This  coalition  was  dignified  with  tbe 
epithet  of  *^  the  broad  bottom,'*  as  if  it  had  been  esta^ 
bfisbed  on  a  true  constitutional  foundation,  comprehend-* 
ing  individuals  of  every  class,  without  distinction  of  party. 
The  appellation,  however,  which  they  assumed,  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  term  of  derision.   The  earl  of  Grran- 


^  Mr.  Pope,  the  celebrated  poet,  died  in  the  month  of  June.  In  October,  the 
old  duchess  of  Marlborough  resigned  her  breath,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  hefi 
age ;  immensely  rich,  and  very  little  regretted,  either  by  her  own  family  or  the 
nvorld  in  general.  > 
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viUe  pepceivlng  the  gathering  stonii*  and  foreseeing  the  1744. 
impressibility  of  withstanding  such  an  opposition  in  parliar 
mi^nt,  wisely  avoided  the  impending  danger  and  disgrace, 
by  a  voluntary  resignation  of  his  employinents.  The  earl 
of  Harrington  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of  state.  The 
dvik^  of  Bedford  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  the  earl  of  Chesterfield  declared  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  The  lords  Gower  and  Cobham  were  re*esta«- 
blished  in  the  offices  they  had  resigned :  Mr.  Lyttelton 
was  admitted  as  a  commissioner  of  the  treasury :  even  air 
John  Hynde  Cotton  accepted  of  a  place  at  court ;  and  sir 
John  PhiUps  sat  at  the  board  of  trade  and  plantations, 
though  he  soon  renounced  this  employment.  This  was 
rather  a  change  of  men  than  of  measures,  and  turned  out 
to  the  ease  and  advantage  of  die  sovereign ;  for  his  views 
were  no  longer  thwarted  by  an  obstinate  opposition  in  paiw 
tiament.  The  session  was  opened  on  the  twenty-eighth 
day  of  November,  in  the  usual  manner.  The  commons 
unanimously  graced  about  sax  millions  and  an  half  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year^  to  be  raised  by  the  land,  the 
malt,  and  the  salt  taxes,  the  sinking  fund,  and  an  addi- 
tional duty  on  wines.  In  January,  the  earl  of  Chesterfield 
set  oat  for  the  Hague,  with  the  character  of  ambassad<»r 
extraordinary,  to  persuade,  if  possible,  the  states«general 
to  engage  heartily  in  the  war.  About  the  same  time  a 
treaty  <tf  quadruple  alliance  was  signed  at  Warsaw,  by  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  maritime 
powers.  This  was  a  mutual  guarantee  of  the  dominions 
belonging  to  the  contracting  parties :  but  his  Polish  ma« 
jesty  was  paid  for  his  concurrence  with  an  annual  subsidy 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  two-thirds  of 
which  were  defrayed  by  England,  and  the  remainder  wa^ 
disbursed  by  the  United  Provinces*'. 

XIX.  The  business  of  the  British  parliament  being  A.  D.  1745. 

*^  Holbcoi  ead  of  Orford,  Ute  prime  rainister*  died  in  Miv«b»  after  b&viog  for 
a  very  short  time  enjoyed  a  pension  of  four  thousand  pounds  granted  by  the 
crown,  in  consideration  of  his  past  services.  Though  he  had  for  such  a  length 
pf  time  directed  the  application  of  the  public  txeasure,  his  circumstances  werQ 
not  affluent :  he  was  liberal  in  his  disposition ;  and  had  such  a  number  of  rapa- 
cious dependents  to  gratify,  that  little  was  l^efk  for  Ms  own  private  occasions. 
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.1745.     dincussed,  the  session  was  closed  in  the  beginning  of  May; 

''''"*''^  and,  immediately  after  the  prorogation,  the  king  set  out 
for  Hanover.    The  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  se- 
venth, which  happened  in  the  month  of  January,  had  en- 
tirely changed  the  face  of  affairs  in  the  empire,  and  all  the 
princes  of  Germany  were  in  commotion.    The  grand  duke 
of  Tuscany,  consort  to  her  Hungarian  majesty,  was  imme- 
diately declared  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  crown ;  while 
his  pretensions  were  warmly  opposed  by  the  French  king 
and  his  allies.     The  court  of  Vienna,  taking  advantage  of 
the  late  emperor's  death,  sent  an  army  to  invade  Bavaria 
in  the  month  of.  March,  under  the  conduct  of  general 
Bathiani,  who  routed  the  French  and  Palatine  troops  at 
Psiffenhoven,  took  possession  of  Rain,  surrounded  and 
disarmed  six  thousand  Hessians  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ingoldstadt,  and  drove  the  Bavarian  forces  out  of  the 
electorate.     The  young  elector  was  obUged  to  abandon 
his  capital,  and  retire  to  Augsburgh,  where  he  found  him- 
self in  danger  of  losing  all  his  dominions.     In  this  emer- 
gency, he  yielded  to  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  empress 
his  mother,  enforced  by  the  advice  of  his  uncle,  the  elector 
of  Cologne,  and  of  his  general,  count  Seckendorf,:  who 
exhorted  him  to  be  reconciled  to  the  court  of  Vienna.     A 
negotiation  was  immediately  begun  at  Fuessen,  where,  in 
April,  the  treaty  was  concluded.    The  queen  consented  to 
recognise  the  imperial  dignity,  as  having  been  vested  in 
the  person  of  his  father;  to  acknowledge  his  mother /as 
empress  dowager;  to  restore  his  dominions,  with,  all  the 
fortresses,  artillery,  stores,  and  ammunition  which  she 
had  taken:  on  the  other  hand,  he  renounced  all  claim  to 
the  succession  of  her  father,  and  became  guarantee  of  the 
pragmatic  sanction:  he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  Bohetnia  in  the  person  of  the  queen ;  and 
'  engaged  to  give  his  voice  for  the  grand  duke,  at  the  ensu- 
ing election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans.     Until  that  should 
be    determined,  both    parties    agreed  that  Ingoldstadt 
should  be  garrisoned  by  neutral  troops ;  and  that  Brau- 
nau  and  Scardingen,  with  all  the  country  lying  between 
the  Inn  and  the  Saltza,  should  remain  in  the  queen's  pos- 
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sesftiony  thcmgh  without  prejudice  to  the  civil  government,     .1745. 
or  the  elector's  revenue.    In  the  mean  time  he  dismissed    '' 
the  auxiliaries  that  were  in  his  pay,  and  they  were  perr 
mitted  to  retire  without  molestation* 

XX.  The  court  of  Vienna  had  now  secured  the  votes 
of  all  the  electors^  except  those  of  Brandaiburgh  and  the 
Palatinate.    Nevertheless,  France  assembled- a  powerful 
army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort,  in  order  to  in- 
fluence the  election.    But  ihe  Austrian  army^  commanded 
by  the  grand  duke  in  person,  marched  thither  from  the 
Danube;  and  the  prince  of  Conti  was  obliged  to  repass 
the  Rhine  at  Nordlingen.    Then  the  great  duke  repaired 
to  Frankfort,  where,  on  the  second  day  of  September,  he 
was  by  a  majority  of  voices  declared  kii^  of  the  Romans, 
and  emperor  of  Germany.    Meanwhile  the  king  of  Prussia 
had  made  great  pr(^ress  in  the  conquest  of  Silesia.     The 
campaign  began  in  January,  when  the  Hungarian  insur- 
gents were  obliged  to  retire  into  Moravia.    In  the  follow* 
ing  month,  the  Prussian  general  Lehwald  defeated  a  body 
of  twelve  thousand  Austrians,  commanded  by  general 
Helsrich ;  the  town  of  Ratibor  was  taken  by  assault ;  and 
the. king  entered  Silesia  in  May,  at  the  head  of  seventy 
thousand  men.     Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  being  joined 
by  the  duke  of  Saxe.  Wessenfels  and  twenty .  thousand 
Saxons^  penetrated  into  Silesia  by  the  defiles  of  Landshut, 
and  were  attacked  by  his  Prussian  majesty  in  the  plains 
of  Striegan,  near  Friedberg.  .  The  battle  was  maintained 
from  morning  till  noon,  when  the  Saxons  giving  way, 
prince  Charles  was.  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  a  great  number  of  colours,  standards, 
and  artillery.    This  victory,  obtained  on  the  foiirth  day.  of 
June,  complete  as  it  was,  did  not  prove  decisive ;   for 
though  the  victor  transferred  the  seat  of  the  war  into  Bo- 
honia,  and  maintained  his  army  by  raising  contributions 
in  that  country,  the  Austrians  resolved  to  hazard  another 
engagement.    Their  aim  was  to  surprise  him  in  his  camp 
at  Sohr,  which  they  attacked  on  the  thirtieth  of  Septem- 
ber, at  daybreak ;  but  they  met  with  such  a  warm  recep^ 
tion,  that  notwithstanding  their  repeated  efforts  daring  the 
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1749.  space  of  four  hours,  ihej  were  repulsed  with  eomiderabk 
"""**"**'  damegei  and  retreated  to  Jaromire,  leanng  &te  dioiisaiid 
killed  upon  the  spot,  besides  two  thousand  that  were 
taken,  with  many  standards,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon* 
The  loss  of  this  battle  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  avarice  of  the  irregulars,  who,  having  penetrated  into 
%he  Prussian  camp,  began  to  pillage  with  great  eagemees, 
giving  the  king  an  opportunity  to  rally  his  disordered 
troops,  and  restore  the  battle :  nevertheless,  they  retired 
with  the  plunder  of  his  baggage,  induding  his  mifitary 
chest,  the  officers  of  his  chancery,  his  own  secretary,  and 
all  the  papers  of  his  cabinet. 

XXI.  After  this  action,  his  Prussian  majesty  returned 

to  Berlin,  and  breathed  nothing  but  peace  and  modems 

tion.    In  August  he  had  signed  a  convention  with  the 

king  of  Great  Britain,  who  became  guarantee  of  his  pes* 

sessions  in  Silesia,  as  yielded  by  the  treaty  of  Breelaa; 

and  he  promised  to  vote  for  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 

at  the  election  of  an  emperor*    This  was  intended  as  the 

basis  of  a  more  general  accommodation.    But  he  now  pre* 

tended  to  have  received  undoubted  intelligence,  diat  the 

king  of  Poland  and  the  queen  of  Hungary  had  agreed  to 

invade  Brandenburgh  with  three  different  armies;  and 

that^  for  this  purpose,  his  PoUsh  majesty  had  deoMiided 

of  the  czarina  the  succours  stipulated  by  treaty  betwe^ 

the  two  crowns.    Alarmed,  or  seemingly  alarmed,  at  this 

infermation,  he  solicited  the  maritime  pow»s  to  fidfil  their 

engagements,  and  interpose  their  good  offices  with  the 

court  of  Petereburgh.     Yet,  far  from  waiting  for  the 

result  of  diese  remonstrances,  he  made  a  sudden  irruption 

into  Lusatia,  took  possession  of  Gorlitz,  and  oUiged  prince 

Charles  of  Lorraine  to  retire  before  him  into  Bohenua. 

Then  he  entered  Leipsick,  and  laid  Saxony  under  contri* 

bution.    The  k)ng  of  Poland,  unable  to  resist  the  torrent, 

quitted  his  capital,  and  took  refuge  in  Prague.   His  troops, 

reinforced  by  a  body  of  Austrtans,  were  defeated  at  Pinia 

on  the  fifteenth  day  of  December ;  and  his  Prussian  nui« 

jesty  became  nmster  of  Dresden  without  further  opposi* 

tion.    The  king  of  Poland,  thus  deprived  of  his  hereditary 
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ftoinmi<Hi8>  wM  firin  to  acquieace  in  anch  tenna  u$  the  co&*  1749L 
queroc  thought  proper  to  impofle;  and  the  tartftty  of 
Dresdesi  WM  coneludod  under  the  mediation  of  hb  Bri« 
tannic  ma^ty*  By  this  eonvention  the  king  of  Prussia 
retittned  all  the  contributioiia  he  had  levied  in  Saxcmy^ 
and  was  entitledto  a  million  of  German  crownsj  to  he  paid 
by  hia  Polish  majesty  at  the  next  &ir  of  Leipsick.  He 
and  the  elector  Palatine  consented  to  acknowledge  the 
grand  duke  a»  emperor  of  Germany ;  and  this  last  eon* 
firmed  to  his  Prussian  majesty  certain  privileges  do  nen 
enocamh,  which  bad  been  granted  hy  the  late  emperor 
with  regard  to  some  territories  possessed  by  die  king  of 
Pruasiay  though  not  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Braof- 
denburgh«  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  thia  treaty, 
the  Prussian  txoops  evacuated  Saxony ;  and  the  peace  of 
Germany  waa  restored. 

XXII.  Though  the  French  king  could  not  preveikt  the 
elevatiott  of  the  grand  duke  to  the  imperial  thrcmei  he  ret- 
solved  to  humble  the  house  of  Austriai  by  making  a  eoof 
^uest  of  the  Netherlands.  A  prodigious  army  was  there 
asaembledt  under  the  auspices  of  maresehal  count  de  Saxe ; 
and  his  most  christian  majesty«  with  the  dauphin^  arriving 
in  tb^  camp«  they  invested  the  strong  town  of  Tournay 
on  the  thiirtieth  day  of  April*  The  Dutch  garrison  eon- 
Slated  of  eight  tbotuuind  men,  commanded  by  the  old  bavcm 
Davtb,  who  made  a  vigorous  defence.  The  ^uke  of  Cum- 
beriand  aswimed  the  chief  command  of  the  allied  army  a»- 
a^nUed  at  Soignies:  he  was  assisted  with  the  advice  of 
the  count  Konigseg,  an  Austriayi  general,  and  the  prince 
0f  Waldeek,  commander  of  the  Dutch  forces.  Their  army 
waa  greatly  inferior  in  number  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  ne- 
vertheless they  resolved  to  march  to  the  relidf  of  Tournay. 
They  accordingly  advanced  to  Leuae ;  and  on  the  twen^- 
eigbth  day  of  April  took  post  at  Maulbre,  in  sight  of  the 
French  army,  which  was  encamped  on  an  enunenee,  from 
the  village  of  Anloine  to  a  large  wood  bey<MM)  Veaon^ 
Iftaving  Fontenoy  in  their  front.  Next  day  was  employed 
by  the  allies  in  driving  the  enemy  firom  some  outpoats^  and 
clearing  the  defiles  through  yfUck  they  were  obliged  to 
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1745.  advance  to  the  attack;  while  the  French  completed  their 
"^  batteries,  and  made  the  most  formidable  preparations  for 
their  reception.  On  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  having  made  the  proper  dispositions, 
began  his  march  to  the  enemy  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing: a  brisk  cannonade  ensued;  and  about  nine  both 
armies  were  engaged.  The  British  infantry  drove  the 
French  beyond  their  lines ;  but  the  left  wing  failing  in  the 
attack  on  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  and  the  cavalry  forbear- 
ing to  advance  on  the  flanks,  they  measured  back  their 
ground  with  some  disorder,  from  the  prodigious  fire  of  the 
French  batteries.  They  rallied,  however,  and  returning  to 
the  charge  with  redoubled  ardour,  repulsed  the  enemy  to 
their  camp  with  great  slaughter ;  but,  being  wholly  un- 
supported by  the  other  wing,  and  exposed  both  in  front 
and  flank  to  a  dreadful  fire,  which  did  great  execution^ 
the  duke  was  obliged  to  make  the  necessary  dispositions 
for  a  retreat  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  and 
this  was  effected  in  tolerable  order.  The  battle  was 
fought  with  great  obstinacy,  and  the  carnage  on  both 
sides  was  very  considerable.  The  alUes  loi^t  about  twelve 
thousand  men,  including  a  good  number  of  officers ;  among 
these  were  lieutenant-general  Campbell,  and  major<-general. 
Ponsonby.  The  victory  cost  the  French  almost  an  equal 
number  of  lives ;  and  no  honour  was  lost  by  the  vanquished. 
Had  the  allies  given  battle  on  the  preceding  day,  before 
the  enemy  had  taken  their  measures,  and  received  all  their 
reinforcements,  they  might  have  succeeded  in  their  endea- 
vours to  reUeve  Tournay.  Although  the  attack  was  ge- 
nerally judged  rash  and  precipitate,  the  British  and  Hano- 
veriaQ  troops  fought  with  such  intrepidity  and  persever- 
ance, that^  if  they  had  been  properly  sustained  by  the 
Dutch  forces,  and  their  flanks  covered  by  the  cavalry,  the 
'French  in  all  likelihood  would  have  been  obliged  to  aban- 
don their  enterprise.  The  duke  of  Cumberlwfid  left  his 
sick  and  wounded  to  the  humanity  of  the  victors ;  and  re- 
tiripg  to  Aeth,  encamped  in  an  advantageous  situation  at 
Lessines.  The  garrison  of  Tournay,  though  now  de- 
l^ived  of  all  hope  of  succour,  maintained  the  place  to  the 
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twenty-fint  day  of  June^  when  the  governor  obtained  an  n4f5. 
honourable  capitulation.  After  the  conquest  of  this  fron- 
tier^  which  was  dismantled,  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  ap* 
prehending  the  enemy  had  a  design  upon  Ghent,  sent  a 
detachment  of  four  thousand  men  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  that  city:  but  they  fell  into  an  ambuscade  at  Pas*du- 
m^le ;  and  were  killed  or  taken,  except  a  few  dragoons 
that  escaped  to  Ostend:  on  that  very  night,  which  was 
the  twelfth  of  June,  Ghent  was  surprised  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  French  army.  Then  they  invested  Osten^, 
which,  though  defended  by  an  English  garrison,  and  open 
to  the  sea,  was,  after  a  short  siege,  surrendered  by  capitu* 
lation  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  August.  Dendermonde, 
Oudenarde,  Newport,  and  Aeth,  underwent  the  'same 
fate;  while  the  allied  army  lay  entrenched  beyond  the 
canal  of  Antwerp.  The  French  king  having  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  returned  to 
Paris,  which  he  entered  in  triumph. 

XXIII.  The  campaign  in  Italy  was  unpropitious  to  the 
queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Count 
Gages  passed  the  Apennines,  and  entered  the  state  of 
Lucca ;  from  thence  he  proceeded  by  the  eastern  coast  of 
Genoa  to  Lestride-Levante.  The  junction  of  the  two 
armies  was  thus  accomplished,  and  reinforced  with  ten 
thousand  Genoese:  meanwhile  prince  Lobkowitz  de- 
camped from  Modena  and  took  post  at  Panfta;  but  he 
was  soon  succeeded  by  count  Schuylemberg,  and  sent  to 
command  the  Austrians  in  Bohemia.  The  Spaniards  en- 
tered the  Milanese  without  further  opposition.  Count 
Gages,  with  thirty  thousand  men,  took  possession  of  Ser- 
ravaUe;  and  advancing  towards  Placentia,  obliged  the 
Austrians  to  retire  under  the  cannon  of  Tortona:  but 
when  Don  Philip,  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  troops, 
made  himself  master  of  Acqui,  the  king  of  Sardinia  and 
the  Austrian  general,  unable  to  stem  the  torrent,  retreated 
behind  the  Tanaro.  The  strong  citadel  of  Tortona  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  likewise  reduced  Parma  and 
Placentia ;  and  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Tanaro,  com- 
pelled his  Sardinian  majesty  to  tdke  shelter  on  the  other 
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1741  aide  of  tibe  Po.  Then  P«na  was  woh  by  8Cld«de ;  and 
tbe  city  of  Milan  submitted  to  the  infant,  tboa^  the 
Austrian  garrison  still  maintained  tbe  citadel;  all  Pied* 
Biont  on  both  sides  of  the  Po,  as  far  as  Turin,  was  re« 
duced,  and  even  that  capital  threatened  iirith  a  siege;  so 
that  by  tbe  mondi  of  October  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  house  of  Austria  in  Italy  were  wholly  snbdued,  and 
the  king  of  Sardinia  stripped  of  all  his  dominions :  yet  he 
continued  firm  and  true  to  his  engagements,  and  deaf  to 
all  proposals  of  a  separate  accommodation. 

XXIV.  The  naval  transactions  of  Great  Britain  were 
in  the  course  of  this  year  remarkably  spirited.  In  the 
Mediterranean,  admiral  Rowley  had  succeeded  Matthews 
in  the  command ;  Savona,  Genoa,  Final,  St.  Reno,  with 
Bastia,  the  capital  of  Corsica,  were  bombarded ;  seyersl 
Spanish  ships  were  taken ;  but  he  could  not  prevent  the 
safe  arrival  of  their  rich  Havannah  squadron  at  Corunns. 
Commodore  Barnet,  in  the  East  Indies,  made  prize  of 
several  French  ships, richly  laden;  and  commodore Towds- 
hend,  in  the  latitude  of  Martinico,^took  about  thirty  mer< 
chant  ships  belonging  to  tbe  enemy,  under  convoy  of  four 
ships  of  war,  two  of  which  were  destroyed.  The  English 
privateers  likewise  met  with  uncommon  success.  But  the 
most  important  achievement  was  the  conquest  of  Louis^ 
bourg  on  the  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  North  America;  a 
place  of  great  consequence,  which  the  French  had  forti* 
fied  at  a  prodigious  expense.  The  scheme  of  redudng 
this  fortress  was  planned  in  Boston,  recommended  by  their 
general  assembly,  and  approved  by  his  majesty,  who  sent 
instructions  to  commodore  Warren,  stationed  o€Pthe  Lee* 
ward  islands,  to  sail  for  the  northern  parts  of  America, 
and  co-operate  with  the  forces  of  New  England  in  this 
expedition.  A  body  of  six  thousand  men  was  formed 
under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pepperel,  a  trader  of  Piscata- 
quay,  whose  inftuenoe  was  extensive  in  that  country ;  though 
he  was  a  man  of  little  or  no  education,  and  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  military  operations.  In  April  Mr.  Warren 
arrived  at  Canso  with  ten  ships  of  war ;  and  the  troops  of 
New  England  being  embarked  in  transports,  sailed  im- 
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mediately  for  the  k\e  of  Cape  Breton^  where  they  landed  |746. 
without  opposition.  The  enemy  abandoned  their  grand 
battery,  which  was  detached  from  the  town ;  andihe  im« 
mediate  seizure  of  it  contributed  in  a  good  measure  to  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  While  the  American  troops, 
reinforced  by  eight  hundred  marines,  carried  on  their  ap- 
proaches by  land,  the  squadron  blocked  up  the  place  by 
sea  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  succours  could  be  intro- 
duced. A  French  ship  of  the  line,  with  some  smaller 
vessels  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison,  were  inter* 
cepted  and  taken  by  the  British  cruisers;  and,  indeed,  the 
reduction  of  Louisbourg  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  vigilancf 
and  activity  of  Mr.  Warren,  one  of  the  bravest  and  best 
officers  in  the  service  of  England.  The  operations  of  the 
siege  were  wholly  conducted  by  the  engineers  and  officers 
who  commanded  the  British  marines ;  and  the  Americans, 
being  ignorant  of  war,  were  contented  to  act  under  their 
directions.  The  tdwn  being  considerably  damaged  by  the 
bombs  and  bullets  of  tb^  besiegers,  and  the  garrison  de* 
spairing  of  reKef,  the  governor  capitulated  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  if  June,  when  the  city  of  Louisbourg,  and  the 
isle  of  Cape  Breton,  were  surrendered  to  his  Britannic 
majesty.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants  engaged  that  they 
would  not  bear  arms  for  twelve  months  against  Great  Bri- 
tam  or  her  allies ;  and  being  embarked  in  fourteen  cartel 
ships,  were  transported  to  Rochefort.  In  a  few  days 
after  the  surrender  of  Louisbourg,  two. French  East  India 
ships,  and  another  from  Peru,  laden  with  treasure,  sailed 
into  the  harbour,  on  the  supposition  that  it  still  belonged 
to  France,  and  wer$  taken  by  the  English  squadron. 

XXV.  The  news  of  this  conquest  being  transmitted  to 
England,  Mr.  Pepperel  was  preferred  to  the  dignity  of  a 
barotnet  of  Great  Britain,  and  congratulatory  addresses 
were  presented  to  the  king  on  the  success  of  his  majesty > 
arms*  The  possession  of  Cape  Breton  was,  doubtless,  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  Great  Britain.  It  not  only  disr 
tressed  the  French  in  their  fishery  and  navigation^  but  re- 
moved all  fears  of  encroachn^ent  and  rivalship  from  the 
English  fishers  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.    It  freed 
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1745.  New  England  from  the  terrors  of  a  dangerous  neighbour; 
overawed  the  Indians  of  that  country;  and  secured  the 
possession  of  Acadia  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The 
plan  of  this  conquest  was  originally  laid  by  Mr.  Audh- 
muty^  judge-advocate  of  the  court  of  admiralty  in  New 
England.  He  demonstrated^  that  the  reduction  of  Cape 
Breton  would  put  the  English  in  sole  possession  of  the 
fishery  of  North  America^  which  would  annually  return  to 
Great  Britain  two  millions  sterling  for  the  manufactures 
yearly  shipped  to  the  plantations ;  employ  many  thousand 
families  that  were  otherwise  unserviceable  to  the  public ; 
increase  the  shipping  and  mariners;  extend  navigation; 
cut  off  all  communication  between  France  and  Canada  by 
the  river  St.  Laurence;  so  that  Quebec  would  fall  of 
course  into  the  hands  of  the  English^  who  might  expel 
the  French  entirely  from  America,  open  a  correspondence 
with  the  remote  Indians,  and  render  themselves  masters 
of  the  profitable  fur  trade,  which  was  now  engrossed  by 
the  enemy.  The  natives  of  New  England  acquired  great 
glory  from  the  success  of  this  enterprise.  Britain,  which 
had  in  some  instances  behaved  like  a  stepmother  to  her 
own  colonies,  was  now  convinced  of  their  importance ;  and 
treated  those  as  brethren  whom  she  had  too  long  con- 
sidered as  aliens  and  rivals.  Circumstanced  as  the  nation 
is,  the  legislature  cannot  too  tenderly  cherish  the  interests 
of  the  British  plantations  in  Ainerica.  They  are  inhabited 
by  a  brave,  hardy,  industrious  people,  animated  with  an 
active  spirit  of  commerce,  inspired  with  a  noble  zeal  for 
Uberty  and  independence.  The  trade  of  Great  Britain, 
clogged  with  heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  has  for  some 
time  languished  in  many  valuable  branches.  The  French 
have  undersold  our  cloths,  and  spoiled  our  markets  in  the 
Levant.  Spain  is  no  longer  supplied  as  usual  with  the 
commodities  of  England :  the  exports  to  Germany  must 
be  considerably  diminished  by  the  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  house  of  Austria ;  conse- 
quently, her  greatest  resource  must  be  in  her  communica- 
tion with  her  own  colonies,  which  consume  her  manufac- 
tures, and  make  immense  returns  in  sugar,  rum,  tobacco. 
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fish)  timber)  naval  stores,  iron,  furs,  drugs,  rice,  and  174& 
indigo.  The  southern  plantations  likewise  produce  silk ; 
and,  with  due  encouragement,  might  furnish  every  thing 
that  could  be  expected  from  the  most  fertile  soil  and  the 
happiest  climate.  The  continent^ of  North  America,  if 
properly  cultivated,  will  prove  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
wealth  and  strength  to  Great  Britain;  and  perhaps  it 
may  become  the  last  asylum. of  British  liberty.  When 
the  nation  is  enslaved  by  domestic  despotism  or  foreign 
dominion;  when  her  substance  is  wasted,  her  spirit  broke, 
and  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England  are  no  more ; 
then  those  colonies,  sent  off  by  our  fathers,  may  receive 
and  entertain  their  sons  as  hapless  exiles  and  ruined 
refugees. 

XXVL  While  the  continent  of  Europe  and  the  isles  of 
America  were  thus  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  and 
subjected  to  such  vicbsitudes  of  fortune.  Great  Britain  un- 
derwent a  dangerous  convulsion  in  her  own  bowels.  The 
son  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  fired  with  ambition, 
and  animated  with  the  hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  that  purpose, 
which,  though  it  might  not  be  crowned  with  success, 
should  at  least  astonish  all  Christendom.  The  Jacobites 
in  England  and  Scotland  had  promised,  that  if  he  would 
land  in  Britain  at  the  head  of  a  regular  army,  they  would 
supply  him  with  provisions,. carriages,  and  horses,  and  a 
great  number  of  them  declared  they  would  take  up  arms, 
and  join  his  standard ;  but  they  disapproved  of  his  coming 
over  without  forces,  as  a  dangerous  enterprise,  that  would 
in  all  probability  end  in  the  ruin  of  himself  and  all  his  ad- 
hereifits.  This  advice,  including  an  exact  detail  of  his 
father's  interest,  with  the  dispositions  of  his  particular 
friends  in  every  town  and  country,  was  transmitted  to 
London  in  January,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  prince 
Charles:  but  the  person  with  whom  it  was  intrusted  could 
find  no  safe  means  of  conveyance ;  so  that  he  sent  it  back 
to  Scotland,  from  whence  it  was  despatched  to  France ;  but 
before  it  reached  Paris,  Charles  had  left  that  kingdom. 
Had  the  paper  come  to  his  hands  in  due  time,  perhaps 
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1746.     he  wottld  not  have  emharked  in  the  undertakings  though 
"  be  was  stimulated  to  the  attempt  by  many  concurring  mo- 

tives. Certain  it.is^  he  was  cajoled  by  the  sanguine  mis- 
representations  of  a  few  adventurers^  who  hoped  to  profit 
by  the  expedition.  They  assured  him,  that  the  whole 
nation  was  disaffected  to  the  reigning  family;  that  the 
people  could  no  longer  bear  the  immense  load  of  taxes, 
which  was  daily  increasing ;  and  that  the  most  consider- 
able persons  of  the  kbgdom  would  gladly  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  crowding  to  his  standard.  On  the  other 
hands  he  knew  the  British  government  had  taken  some 
effectual  steps  to  alienate  the  friends  of  his  house  from 
the  principles  they  had  hitherto  professed.  Some  of  them 
had  accepted  posts  and  pensions ;  others  were  preferred 
in  the  army ;  and  the  parliament  were  so  attached  to  the 
reigning  family^  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  from  their 
deliberations.  He  expected  no  material  succour  from  the 
court  of  France :  he  foresaw  that  delay  would  diminish 
the  number  of  his  adherents  in  Great  Britain;  and,  there- 
fore, resolved  to  seize  the  present  occasion,  which  in 
many  respects  was  propitious  to  his  design.  Without 
doubt,  had  he  been  properiy  supported,  he  could  not 
have  found  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  exciting  an 
intestine  commotion  in  Great  Britain :  for  Scotland  was 
quite  unftimished  with  troops ;  king  George  was  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  at  the  head  of  the  Brit- 
ish army,  was  employed  in  Flanders ;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  highlanders  were  keen  for  insurrection.  Their  na- 
tural principles  were  on  this  occasion  stimulated  by  the 
suggestions  of  revenge.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  a 
regiment  of  those  people  had  been  formed,  and  trans- 
ported with  the  rest  of  the  British  troops  to  Flanders. 
Before  they  were  embarked,  a  number  of  them  deserted 
with  their  arms,  on  pretence  that  they  had  been  decoyed 
into  the  service,  by  promises  and  assurances  that  they 
should  never  be  sent  abroad;  and  this  was  really  the  case. 
They  were  overtaken  by  a  body  of  horse,  persuaded  to 
submit,  brought  back  to  L<Midon  pinioned  like  malefic*- 
tors,  and  tried  for  desertion.    Three  were  shot  to  death 
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in  terrorem;  and  the  rest  were  sent  in  exile  to  the  planta-  I74d. 
tions.  Those  who  suffered  were  persons  of  some  conse« 
quenee  in  their  own  country ;  and  their  fate  was  deeply 
resented  by  the  clans  to  which  they,  belonged.  It  was 
considered  as  a  national  outrage;  and  the  highlanders^ 
who  are  naturally  vindictive^  waited  impatiently  for  an  op- 
portunity of  vengeance. 

XXVIL  The  young  pretender  being  furnished  with 
a  sum  of  money  and  a  supply  of  arms,  on  his  private 
credit,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  French  courts  wrote 
letters  to  his  friends  in  Scotland,  explaining  his  design 
and  situation,  intimating  the  place  where  he  intended  to 
land,  communicating  a  private  signal,  and  assuring  them 
ke  should  be  with  them  by  the  middle  of  June.  These 
precautions  being  taken,  he  embarked  on  board  of  a  small 
frigate  at  port  St.  Naaaire,  accompanied  by  the  marquis 
of  Tullibardine,  sir  Thomas  Sheridan,  sir  John  Macdo- 
jiald,  with  a  few  other  Irish  and  Scottish  adventurers; 
and  setting  sail  on  the  fourteenth  of  July  was  joined  off* 
Belleisleby  the  Elizabe'th,  a  French  ship  of  war,  mounted 
with  sixty-six  guns,  as  his  convoy^.  Their  design  was  to 
sail  round  Ireland,  and  land  in  the  western  part  of  Soot- 
land  ;  but  falling  in  with  the  Lion,  an  English  ship  of  the 
fine,  a  very  obstinate  and  bloody  action  ensued.  The 
Elizabeth  was  so  disabled  that  she  could  not  prosecute 
the  voyage,  and  with  difficulty  reached  flie  harbour  of 
Brest;  buf  the  Lion  was  shattered  to  such  a  degree,  that 
she  floated  like  a  wreck  upon  the  water.  The  disaster  of 
the  Elizabeth  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  adventurer ; 
aa  by  her  being  disabled  he  lost  a  great  quantity  of  arms, 
and  about  one  hundred  able  officers,  who  were  embarked 
on  board  of  her  for  the  benefit  of  his  expedition.  Had 
this  ship  arrived  in  Scotland^  she  could  easily  have  re- 
duced Fort  William,  situate  in  the  midst  of  the  clans 
attached  to  the  Stuart  family.  Such  a  conquest,  by  giv- 
ing lustre  to  the  prince's  arms,  would  have  allured  many 

*  Tht  Eliubatb,  a  king's  ship,  w»t  procvred  as  a  convoy,  by  the  iptere9t  of 
Mr.  Walsh,  an  Irish  merchant  at  Nantes ;  and  on  board  of  her  fifty  French 
young  gentlemen  embarked  as  volunteers. 
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1745.  to  his  standard,  who  were  indiflferent  m  point  of  principle; 
and  encouraged  a  great  ^number  of  highlanders  to  join 
him,  who  were  restricted  by  the  apprehension,  that  their 
wives  and  families  would  be  subject  to  insults  from  the 
English  garrison  of  this  fortress.  Prince  Charles,  in  the 
frigate,  continued  his  course  to  the  western  isles  of.  Scot- 
land. After  a  voyage  of  eighteen  days,  he  landed  on  a 
little  island  between  Barra  and  South  Inst,  two  of  the 
Hebrides;  then  he  re-embarked,  and  in  a  few  days  arrived 
at  Borodale  in  Arnsacy,  on  the  confines  of  Lochnannach, 
where  he  was  in  a  little  time  joined  by  a  considerable 
number  of  hardy  mountaineers,  under  their  respective 
chiefs  or  leaders.  On  the  nineteenth  day  of  August,  the 
marquis  of  Tullibardine  erected  the  pretender's  standard 
at  Glensinnan.  Some  of  those,  however,  on  whom  Charles 
principally  depended,  now  stood  aloof,  either  fluctuating 
in  their  principles,  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  the  un- 
dertaking, or  startled  at  the  remonstrances  of  their  friends, 
who  did  not  fail  to  represent,  in  aggravated  colours,  all 
the  dangers  of  embarking  in  such  a  desperate  enterprise. 
Had  the  government  acted  with  proper  vigour  when  they 
received  intelligence  of  his  arrival,  the  adventurer  must 
have  been  crushed  in  embryo,  before  any  considerable 
number  of  his  adherents  could  have  been  brought  toge- 
ther :  but  the  lords  of  the  regency  seemed  to  slight  the 
information,  and  even  to  suspect  the  integrity  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  conveyed.  They  were  soon  convinced  of 
their  mistake.  Prince  Charles  having  assembled  about 
twelve  hundred  men,  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Port  William;  and  immediately  hostilities  were  com- 
menced. A  handful  of  Keppoch's  clan,  commanded  by 
major  Donald  Macdonald,  even  before  they  joined  the. 
pretender,  attacked  two  companies  of  new-raised  soldiers, 
who,  with  their  officer,  were  disarmed  iafter  an  obstinate 
dispute :  another  captain  of  the  king's  forces,  falling  into 
their  hands,  was  courteously  dismissed  with  one  of  the 
pretender's  manifestoes,  and  a  passport  for  his  personal 
safety.  The  administration  was  now  effectuaUy  alarmed. 
The  lords  of  the  regency  issued  a  proclamation^  offering 
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a  reward  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  any.  person  who  1745. 
should  apprehend  the  prince  adventurer.  The  same 
price  was  set  upon  the  head  of  the  elector  of  Hanover^  in 
a  proclamation  published  by  the  pretender,  A  courier 
was  despatched  to  Holland^  to  hasten  the  return  of  his 
majesty,  who  arrived  in  England  about  the  latter  end  of 
August.  A  requisition  was  made  of  six  thousand  Dutch 
auxiliaries;  and  several  British  regiments  were  recalled 
from  the  Netherlands.  A  loyal  address  was  presented  to 
the  king  by  the  city  of  London ;  and  the  merchants  of 
this  metropolis  resolved  to  raise  two  regiments  at  their 
own  expense.  Orders  were  issued  to  keep  the  trained 
bands  in  readiness ;  to  array  the  militia  of  Westminster ; 
and  instructions  to  the  same  effect  were  sent  to  all  the 
lords  lieutenants  of  the  counties  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  principal  noblemen  of  the  naticm  made  a  tender  of 
their  services  to  their  sovereign;  and  some  of  them  re«* 
ceived  commissions  to  levy  regiments  towards  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion.  Bodies  of  volunteers  were  in-^ 
corporated  in  London  and  many  other  places;  associa- 
tions were  formed ;  large  contributions  raised  in  different 
towns,  counties,  and  communities ;  and  a  great  number  of 
eminent  merchants  in  London  agreed  to  support  the  pub- 
lie  credit,  by  receiving,  as  usual,  bank  notes  in  payment 
for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  The  protestant  clergy  of  all 
denominations  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinai^y  ar- 
dour, in  preaching  against  the  religion  of  Rome  and  the 
pretender ;  and  the  friends  of  the  government  were  en- 
couraged, animated,  and  confirmed  in  their  principles,  by 
several  spiritual  productions  published  for  the  occasion. 

XXVIII.  In  a  word,  the  bulk  of  the  nation  seemed 
unanimously  bent  upon  opposing  the  enterprise  of  the 
pretender,  who,  nevertheless,  had  already  made  surpris- 
ing progress.  His  arrival  in  Scotland  was  no  sooner  con- 
firmed, than  sir  John  Cope,  who  commanded  the  troops 
in  that  kingdom,  assembled  what  force  he  could  bring  to- 
gether, and  advanced  against  the  rebels.  Understanding, 
however,  that  they  had  taken  possession  of  a  strong  pass, 
he  changed  his  route,  and  proceeded  northwards  as  far 
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1745.  MB  IntcmeM^  leaving  the  capital  and  tbe  southern  parts 
of  North  Britain  wholly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  The  highlanders  forthwith  marched  to  Perthi 
where  the  chevalier  de  St  George  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Gireat  Britain^  and  the  public  money  seized  for  his  use : 
the  same  steps  were  taken  at  Dundee  and  other  places* 
Prince  Charles  was  joined  by  the  nobleman  who  assumed 
the  title  of  dnke  of  Perth,  the  viscount  Strathallan^  lord 
Nairn,  lord  George  Murray,  and  many  persons  of  distnc- 
tion,  with  their  followers.  The  marquis  of  TuUibardinei 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  France,  took  possession 
of  Athole,  as  heir  of  blood  to  the  titles  and  estates  which 
his  younger  brother  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  his  attain* 
der ;  and  met  widi  some  success  in  arming  the  tenants  for 
the  support  of  that  cauae  which  he  avowed.  The  rebel 
avnqr  being  considerably  angmentedi  though  very  ill  pro- 
vided with  arms,  crossed  the  Forth  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Stirling,  and  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  where  tfaey 
were  joined  by  lord  Elcho,  son  of  the  earl  of  Wemys^  and 
other  persons  of  some  distinction.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
of  September  Charles  summoned  the  town  to  surrender. 
The  inhabitants  were  divided  by  faction^  and  distracted 
by  f^ar ;  the  place  was  not  in  a  posture  of  defence^  and 
the  magistrates  would  not  expose  the  people  to  the  uih 
certain  issue  of  an  assault.  Several  deputations  were  sent 
from  the  town  to  the  pretender,  in  order  to  negotiate 
terms  of  capitulation.  In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  gates 
being  opened  for  the  admission  of  a  coach,  Cameron  of 
Lochieli  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  highland  chiefs, 
rushed  into  the  place  with  a  party  of  his  men,  and  secured 
it  withoot  opposition.  Next  mornii^  the  whole  rebel 
army  entered,  and  their  prince  took  possession  of  the 
royal  palace  of  Holyrood-bouse  in  the  suburbs.  Then  he 
caused  bis  father  to  be  proclaimed  at  the  maricet  cross: 
there  also  the  manifesto  was  read,  in  which  the  chevmlier 
de  St.  George  declared  bis  son  Charles  regent  of  his  do- 
minions, promised  to  dissolve  the  union,  and  redress  the 
grievances  of  Scotland.  His  being  in  posseasion  of  the 
capital  encouraged  his  followers,  and  added  reputation  t0 
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his  arms :  bttt  the  treasure  belonging  to  the  two  banks  ot    1746; 
that  kingdom  had  been  preTiously  conveyed  into  the^ 
castle^  a  strong  fortress^  with  a  good  garrison^  under  the 
command  of  general  Guest^  an  old  officer  of  experience 
and  capacity. 

XXIX.    During  these   transactions^  sir  John  Cope 
marched  back  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen^  where  he 
embarked  with  his  troops,  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
September  landed  at  Dunbar,  about  twenty  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Edinburgh.      Here  he  was  joined  by  two 
regiments  of  dragoons,  which  had  retired  with  precipita- 
tion from  the  capital  at  the  approach  of  the  highland 
antay.    With  this  reinforcement,  his  troops  amounted  to 
near  three  thousand  men ;  and  he  began  his  march  to 
Edinburgh,  in  order  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy.    On  the 
twentieth  day  of  the  month,  he  encamped  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Preston-pans,  having  the  village  of  Tranent 
in  his  front,  and  the  sea  in  his  rear.     Early  next  rooming 
he  was  attacked  by  the  young  pretender,  at  the  bead  of 
about  two  thousand  four  hundred  highlanders  half  armed, 
who  charged  him  sword  in  hand  with  such  impetuosity, 
that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after  the  battle  began,  the 
king's  troops  were  broken  and  totally  routed.    The  dra- 
goons fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  at  the  first  onset ;  the 
general  ofiicera,  having  made  some  unsuccessful  effi>rts  to 
rally  them,  thought  proper  to  consult  their  own  safety  by 
an  expeditious  retreat  towards  Coldslsream  on  the  Tweed. 
All  the  infantry  were  either  killed  or  taken;   and  the 
colours,  artillery,  tents,  baggage,  and  military  chest,  fdl 
into  the  hands  of  the  victor,  who  returned  in  triumph  to 
Edinburgh.    Never  was  victory  more  complete,  or  ob- 
tained at  a  smaller  expense ;  for  not  above  fifty  of  the 
rebels  lost  their  lives  in  the  engagement.    Five  hundred 
of  the  king's  troops  were  killed  on  the  field  of  battle;  and 
among  theae  colonel  Gardiner,  a  gallant  officer,  who  dis- 
dained to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  his  honour. 
When  abandoned  by  his  own  regiment  of  dragoons,  he 
alighted  from  his  horse,  joined  the  infantry,  and  fought 
on  foot,  until  he  fell  covered  with  wounds,  in  sight  of  his 
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1745.  own  threshold.  Prince  Charles  bore  his  good  fortune 
with  moderation*  He  prohibited  all  rejoicings  for  the 
victory  he  had  obtained  :  the  wounded  soldiers  were 
treated  with  humanity ;  and  the  officers  were  sent  into 
Fife  and  Angus^  where  they  were  left  at  liberty  on  their 
parole,  which  the  greater  part  of  them  shamefully  broke 
in  the  sequel.  From  this  victory  the  pretender  reaped 
manifold  and  important  advantages.  His  followers  were 
armed,  his  party  encouraged,  and  his  enemies  intimidated. 
He  was  supplied  with  a  train  of  field  artillery  and  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money,  and  saw  himself  possessed  of  all 
Scotland,  except  the  fortresses,  the  reduction  of  which  he 
could  not  pretend  to  undertake  without  proper  imple- 
ments and  engineers.  After  the  battle,  he  was  joined  by 
a  small  detachment  from  the  highlands ;  and  some  chiefs, 
who  had  hitherto  been  on  the  reserve,  began  to  exert 
their  influence  in  his  favour.  But  he  was  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  take  advantage  of  that  consternation  which 
his  late  success  had  diffused  through  the  kingdom  of 
England. 

XXX.  Charles  continued  to  reside  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood-house^;  and  took  measures  for  cutting  off*  the 
communication  between  the  castle  and  the  city.  General 
Guest  declared,  that  he  would  demolish  the  city,  unless 
the  blockade  should  be  raised,  so  as  that  provision  might 
be  carried  into  the  castle.  After  having  waited  the  return 
of  an  express  which  he  had  found  means  to  despatch  to 
court,  he  began  to  put  his  threats  into  execution,  by  firing 
upon  the  town.  Some  houses  were  beaten  down,  and 
several  persons  killed  even  at  the  market-cross.  The 
citizens,  alarmed  at  this  disaster,  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
prince,  entreating  him  to  raise  the  blockade ;  and  he  com- 
plied with  their  request.     He  levied  a  regiment  in  Edin- 

•  While  he  resided  at  Edinburgh,  some  of  the  presbyterian  clergy  continued 
to  preach  in  the  churches  of  that  city,  and  publicly  prayed  for  king  George, 
witnout  suffering  the  least  punishment  or  molestation.  One  minister  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  name  of  Mac  Vicar,  beins  solicited  by  some  highlanders  to  pray 
for  their  prince,  promised  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  performed  his  pro- 
mise in  words  to  this  effect :  "  And  as  for  the  young  prince,  who  is  come  hither 
in  quest  of  an  earthly  crown,  grant,  O  Lord,  that  he  may  speedily  receive  a 
crown  of  glory." 
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burgfa  and  the  neighbourhood.  He  imposed  taxes;  seized  1745. 
the  merchandise  that  was  deposited  in  the  king*s  ware-^ 
houses  at  Leith  and  other  placer;  and  compelled  the 
city  of  Glasgow  to  accommodate  him  with  a  large  sum^  to 
be  repaid  when  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  should  be  re- 
established. The  number  of  his  followers  daily  increased : 
and  he  received  considerable  supplies  of  money,  artillery, 
and  ammunition,  by  single  ships  that  arrived  from  France, 
where  his  interest  seemed  to  rise  in  proportion  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms.  The  greater  and  richer  part  of  Scotland 
was  averse  to  his  family  and  pretensions ;  but  the  people 
were  unarmed  and  undisciplined,  consequently  passive 
under  his  dominion.  By  this  time,  however,  the  prince 
pretender  was  joined  by  the  earl  of  Kilmarnock,  the  lords 
Elcho,  Balmerino,  Ogilvie,  Pitsligo;.and  the  eldest  son 
of  lord  Lovat  had  begun  to  assemble  his  father's  clan,  ih 
order  to  reinforce  the  victor,  whose  army  lay  encamped. at 
Duddingstoji,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh;  Kil- 
marnock and  Balmerino  weremen  of  broken  and  desperate 
fortune:  Elcho  and  Ogilvie  were  sons  to  the  earls  of 
Wemys  and  Airly;  so  that  their  influence  was  far  from 
being  extensive.  Pitsligo  was  a  nobleman  of  very  amiable 
character,  as  well  as  of  great  personal  interest :  and  great 
dependence  was  placed  upon  the  power- and  attachment 
of  lord  Lovat,  who  had  entered  into  private  engagements 
with  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  though  he  still  wore  the 
mask  of  loyalty  to  the  government,  and  disavowed  the 
conduct  of  his  son  when  he  declared  for  the  pretender. 
This  old  nobleman  is  the  same  Simon  Eraser  whom  we 
have  had  occasion  to  mention  as  a  partisan  and  emissary 
of  the  court  of  St.  Germains,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  three.  He  had  renounced  his  con- 
nexions with  that  family,  and,  in  the  rebellion  immediately 
after  the  accession  of  king  George  the  first  approved  him- 
self a  warm  friend  to  the  protestant  succession.  Since 
that  period  be  had  been  induced,  by  disgust  and  ambition, 
to  change  his  principles  again,  and  was,  in  secret,  an  en- 
thusiast in  jacobitism.  He  had  greatly  augmented  his 
estate,  and  obtained  a  considerable  interest  in  the  high- 

VOL.  III.  L 
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n4S.  landsj  where^  however,  he  was  rather  dreaded  tholi  be- 
loved.  He  waa  bold,  enterprking,  vain,  arbitrary,  rapa- 
cious,  cruel,  and  deceitful :  but  his  character  was  chiefly 
marked  by  a  species  of  low  cunning  and  diasimulation, 
which,  however,  overshot  his  purpose,  and  cpntributed  to 
his  own  ruin.  While  Charles  resided  at  Edinburgh,  the 
marquis  de  GuiUes  arrived  at  Montrose;  as  envoy  flrom 
the  French  king,  with  several  officers,  som^  caimon,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  small  arms  for  the  use  of  that 
adventurer  ^ 

XXXI.  While  the  young  pretender  endeavoured  to 
improve  the  advantages  he  had  guined,  the  ministry  of 
Great  Britain  took  every  possible  mea$ui*e  to  retard  his 
progress.  Several  powerful  chiefs  in  the  higblauds-were 
attached  to  the  government,  and  exerted  themselves  in  its 
defence*  The  duke  of  Argyle  began  to  arm  his  tarsals ; 
but  not  before  he  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  legis- 
lature. Twelve  hundred  men  were  raised  by  the  earl  of 
Sutherland ;  the  lord  Kae  brought  a  considerable  number 
(p  the  field :  the  Grants  and  Monroes  appeared  under 
their  respective  leaders  for  the  service  of  his  majesty :  sir 
Ale}(and«r  Macdonald  declared  for  king  QeOrge ;  and  the 
laird  of  Maeleod  sent  two  thousand  hardy  islanders  from 
Skie,  to  strengthen  the  same  interest.  These  gentlemen, 
though  supposed  to  be  otherwise  affected.,  vff^fQ  governed 
and  directed  by  the  advice  of  Duncan  Forbes,  president 
.of  the  college  of  justice  at  j^^dinburgh;  a  man  of  exten- 
sive knowledge)  agreeable  manners,  and  unblemished  in- 
tegrity* He  procured  commissions  for  raising  twenty 
independent  pompanies,  and  some  of  these  he  bestowed 
upon  individuals  who  were  either  attached  by  principle, 
or  engaged  by  promise,  to  the  pretender^  He  acted  with 
indefatigable  sseal  for  the  interest  of  the  reigning  fcunily; 
and  greatly  injured  an  opulent  fortune  in  th^ir  service. 
He  confirmed  several  chiefs  who  began  to  waver  in  their 
principles :  some  he  actually  converted  by  the  energy  of 

^  He  solicited,  and  is  said  to  have  obtained  of  the  chevalier  de  St.  George, 
the  patent  of  a  duke,  and  a  commision  for  being  lord  lieutenant  of  all  the  high- 
.lancb. 
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bis  avguments^  and  bixnaght  ov^r  to  die  assistence  of  the  1745. 
government  whieh.  they  had  determined  to  oppose ;  others 
be  persuaded  to  remain  quiet,  without  taking  any  share  in 
thi^  present  troubles.  Certain  it  is,  this  gentlemaui  by  his 
kktustryand  address^  .prerented  the  insurreotion  of  ten 
thousand  higfalanderS)  >who  would  otherwise  hate  joined 
the  }»etender ;  and/ therefore,  he  may  be  Jaid  to  ha^e 
been  one  great  cause  of  that  adventurer's  miscarriage. 
The  earl  of  Loudon  repaired  to  Inverness,,  where  he  oomt 
pletedhis  regiment  odThighhuiders;  dtreeted  the  conduct 
of  the. clans >wbb>Jiad. taken. arms  in  bebalf . of  biS' majesty.; 
and,  byjiis.  vigibtuae,  bveraiwed  the  £safiecied  olneftains 
of  that  eountty'  who  had  ndt  yet  openly  engaged  in  th^ 
cebelbdn.  Imtaiediately  after  the  defeal  of  Cope,  six 
thousand  Duiich  troops*  arrived  in  England,  and  three 
battalions.  >of  guards,,  with  seven  regiments  of  infantry^ 
wem  ^feedled  frvnooJPlandersy  fior  the  defence  of  the  king*- 
dauL  .Th^j  Ibrttiwith  be^an  their  march,  to  the  north, 
under  the  >  comms^qd  of  general  Wade^  who  received 
ofdesi  to  ass^nble  an  army,  which  proceeded  to  New«- 
oas^*  .^.The  parliament. meeting  on  the  sixteenth  day. of 
Octofaer|bis  majesty  gave  thcin  to  understand. that  an  nn> 
nalaral.rebeHion  had  broke  out  in  Scotland,,  towards  l^ 
suppffession  of  which  be  eraved  their  advide  and  assistt 
anoe.  lie  found  both,  houses  cordial  in  their  addresses^ 
amd  zealous  in  their  attachment  to  bis  person  and  govemt 
inent.'  The  conmioils  forthwith  suspended  the  habeas 
Gorptis  act;  and  several.. persons  were  apprehended  on 
auapiciCKn  of  treasonable  practices.  Immediately  after  the 
seaaion  was  opened,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  from 
the  Netherlands,  and  wfts .  followed  by  another  detach- 
ment of  dragoons  and  iafentry.  The  train  bands  of  Loni- 
dan  were  reviewed  by  bis  majesty :  the. county  regiments 
were  completed ;  the  volunteers  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  employed  themselves  industriously,  in  the  exer«> 

?  They  were  composed  of  the  forces  who  had  been  in  garrison  at  Tournay 
wmL  Dendermonde  when  thoie  places  wtre  taken,  aod  engaged  by  eapitulation, 
that  tliey  should  not  perform  any  military  function  before  the  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary in  the  year  1747 ;  sorthey  could  not  have  acted  in  England  withotit  the  tn- 
fringement  of  a  adema  tiwcty.. 

h2 
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1745.  cise  of  arms ;  and  the  whole  English  nation  seemed  to 
rise  up  as  one  man  against  this  formidable  invader.  The 
government  being  apprehensive  of  a  deseent  from  France, 
appointed  admiral  Vernon  to  command  a  squadron  in  the 
Downs^  to  .observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy  by  sea,  espe- 
dally.in  the  harbours  of  Dunkirk  and  Boulogne;  and  his 
cruisers  took  :several  ships  laden  with  soldiers,  officers, 
and  ammunition,  destined  for  the  service  of  the  pre- 
tender in  Scotland. 

XXXII.  This  enterprising  youth,  having  collected 
about  five  thousand  men,  resolved  to  make  an  irruption 
into  England,  which  he  accordingly  entered  by  4he  west 
border  on  the  sixth  day  of  November.  Carlisle  was  in- 
vested, and  in  less  than  three  days  surrendered:  the  keys 
were  delivered  to  him  at  Brampton,  by  the  mayor  and 
aldermen  on  their  knees.  Here  he  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms :  his  father  was  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain,  and  himself  regent,  by  the  magistrates  in  their 
formalities.  General  Wade  being  apprised  of  his  -pro- 
gress, decamped  from  Newcastle,  and  advanced  across 
the  country  as  far  as  Hexham,  though  the  fields  wei« 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  -  roads  almost  impassable. 
There  he  received  intelligence  that  Carlisle  was  reduced, 
and  forthwith  returned  to  his  former  station.  In  the 
mean  time,  orders  were  issued  for  assembling  another 
army  in  Staffordshire,  under  the  command  of  sir  John 
Ligonier.  Prince  Charles,  notwithstanding  this  formi- 
dable opposition,  determined  to  proceed.  He  had  re- 
ceived assurances  from  France,  that  a  considerable  body 
of  troops  would  be  landed  on  the  southern  coast  of  Bri- 
tain, to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour;  and  he  never 
doubted  but  that  he  should  be  joined  by  all  the  English 
malcontents,  as  soon  as  he  could  penetrate  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom.  Leaving  a  small  garrison  in  the  castle 
of  Carlisle,  he  advanced  to  Penrith,  marching  on  foot  in 
the  highland  garb,  at  the  head  of  his  forces ;  and  conti- 
nued his  route  through  Lancaster  and  Preston  to  Man- 
chester, where,  on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  the  month,  he 
established  his  head  quarters.     There  he  was  joined  by 
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about  two  hundred  Englishmen^  who  were  formed  into  a  1745 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Townley.  The 
inhabitants  seemed  to  receive  him  with  marks  of  affection; 
and  his  arrival  was  celebrated  by  illuminations,  and  other 
public  rejoicings.  His  supposed  intention  was  to  prose- 
cute .his  march  by  the  way  of  Chester  into  Wales, 
where  he  hoped  to  find  a  great  number  of  adherents: 
but.  all  the  bridges  over  the  river  Mersey  being  broken 
down,  he  chose  the  route  to  Stockport,  and  forded  the 
river  at  the  head  of  his  division,  though  the  water  rose  to 
bis  middle.  He  passed  through  Macclesfield  and  Congle-* 
ton;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  December  entered  the 
town,  of  Derby,  in  which  his  army  was  quartered,  and  his 
father  proclaimed  with  great  formality.  He  had  now  ad- 
vanced within  one,  hundred  miles  of  the  capital,.which  was 
filled  with  terror  and  confusion.  Wade  lingered  in  York- 
shire; the  duke  of  Cumberland  had  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  other  army  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lichfield.  He  had  marched  from  Stafford  to  Stone ; 
so  .that  the  rebels,  in  turning  off  from  Ashborne  to  Derby, 
had  gained  a  march  between  him  Bnd  London.  Had 
Charles  proceeded  in  his  career  with  that  expedition 
which  he  had  hitherto  used,  he  might  have  made  himself 
master  of  the  metropolis,  where  he  would  have  been  cer- 
tainly joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  his  well-wishers, 
who  waited  impatiently  for  his  approach :  yet  this  exploit 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  hazarding  an  en- 
gagement, and  running  the  risk  of  being  enclosed  within 
three  armies,  each  greatly  superior  to  his  own  in  number 
and  artillery.  •  Orders  were  given  for  forming  a  camp  on 
Finohley  common,  .where  the  king  resolved  to  take  the 
field  in  person,  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Stair,  field- 
mareschal  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  South 
Britain.  Some  Romish  priests  were  apprehended:  the 
militia  of  London  and  Middlesex  were  kept  in  readiness 
to  march :  double  watches  were  posted  at  the  city  gates, 
and  signals  of  alarm  appointed.  The  volunteers  of  the 
city  were  incorporated  into  a  regiment :  the  practitioners 
of  the  law,  headed  by  the  judges,  weavers  of  Spitalfields, 
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1745.  and  other  eonununUieB,  eoga^^ed  in  aasocntiiMBB ;  and  eves 
the  managers  of  the  theatres  offered  to  raise  a  iMidy  of 
their  dependents  for  the  service  of  the  gOTermnent.  Not^ 
withstanding  these  precautiona  and  appearances,  of  unar* 
mmity,  the  trading  part  of  the  city,  and  tlioae  oonceorned 
in  the  money  corporations,  were  overwhehned  with  fear 
and  dejection^  They  repoeed  a  very  Uttle  oonfideBoe  in 
the  courage  or  discipline  of  their  militia  and  yoliiiilcets : 
they  had  reoeiyed  intelligence  that  the  French  were,  em* 
ployed  in  making  preparations  at  Dunkirk  and  Calais  for  a 
descent  upon  England :  they  dreaded  an  insurreetkm  of 
the  Roman  catholicsi  and  other  friends  of  the  house  of 
Stuart ;  and  they  reflected  that  the  highlanders^  of  whom 
by  this  time  they  had  conceived  a  moat  terrible  idea;  were 
within  four  days'  march  of  the  capital.  Alarmed  by  these 
eonsiderationsi  they  prognosticated  their  own  ruin  in  the 
approaching  rerolution ;  and  their  countenances  exhibited 
the  plainest  marks  of  horror  and  despair.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Jacobites  were  elevated  to  an  insolence  of  hope^ 
which  they  were  at  no  pains  to  conceal ;  while  many  peo*' 
pie  who  htad  no  private  property  to  lose,,  and  thought  no 
change  would  be  lor  the  worse,  waifed  the  issue  of  this 
crisis  with  the  most  calm  indifference. 

XXXIIL  This  state  of  suspense  was  of  ahoet  duvaliott. 
The  young  pretender  found  himself  miserably  diaaiH 
pointed  in  hb  expectations.  He  had  now  advanced  into 
the  middle  of  the  kingdom,  and,  except  a  fisw  that  joined 
kim  at  Manchester,  not  a  aoul  appeared  in  his  behalf: 
one  would  have  imagined  that  all  the  Jacobites  of  En^bmd 
had  been  annihilated.  The  Welsh  took  no  step  to  excite 
an  insurrection  in  his  favour:  the  French  made  no  at* 
tempt  towards  an  invasion :  his  court  was  divided  into  fac^ 
tions:  the  highland  chiefs  began  to  murmur,  and  their 
elans  to  be  unruly :  he  saw  himself  with  a  handful  of  men, 
hemmed  in  between  two  considerable  armies,  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  in  a  country  disaffected  to  his  cause*  He 
knew  be  could  not  proceed  to  the  metropolis  withbut 
hazarding  a  battle,  aild  that  a  defeat  would  be  attended 
With  the  inevitable  destruction  of  himaelf  and  all  his  ad- 
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herentM ;  and  be  bad  received  inibnilation  that  bis  fnemifl      1748, 
and  officers  had  assembled  a  body  of  forces  in  the  nortby 
superior  in  number  to  those  by  whom  he  was  attended^ 
He  called  a  council  at  Derby ;  and  proposed  to  advanee 
towards  London:   the  proposal  was  supported  by  lord 
Nairn  with  great  Tehemence ;  but,  after  violent  disputes^ 
the  majority  determined  that  they  should  retreat  to  Scot-r 
kmd  with  all   possible    expedition.      Accordingly  they 
abandoned  Derby  on  the  sixth  day  of  December^  early  in 
the  momiiigy  and  measured  back  the  route  by  which  they 
had  advanced.     On  the  ninth  their  vanguard  arrivied  at 
Manchester  s  on  the  twelfth  they  entered  Preston^  and 
continued  their  march  northwards.    The  duke  of  Cumber-* 
land,  who  was  encamped  at  Meriden^  when  first  c^prised 
of  their  retreat,  detached  the  horse  and  dragoons  in  pur-^ 
suit  of  them ;  while  general  Wade  began  his  march  froB» 
Ferrybridge  in  Lancashire,  with  a  view  of  intercepting 
them  in  their  route :  but  at  Wakefield  he  understood  that 
they  hiftd  already  reached  Wigan ;  he  therefore  repaired 
to  bis  old  post  at  Newcastlci  after  having  detached  gene- 
ral Oglethorpe,  with  his  bcnrse  and  dragoons,  to  join  duose 
who  had  been  sent  ofi*from  the  dukes  army.    They  par* 
sued  with  such  alacrity,  that  they  overtook  die  rear  of 
tbe  rebds,  with  which  they  skirmishedj  in  Lancashire. 
The  militia  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  were  raised 
and  armed  by  libe  duke's  order,  to  harass  them  in  their 
aBareh.      The   bridges  were    broken    down,  the   roadsr 
dansaged,  and  the  beacons  lighted  to  alarm  die  country. 
Nevertheless,  they  retreated  regularly  with  dieir  small 
train  of  artfllery.    They  were  overtaken  at  the  village  of 
Clifton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Penrithy  by  two  regi* 
ments  of  dragoons.    These  alighted  and  lined  the  hedges, 
in  order  to  harass  part  of  the  enemy's  rearguard,  com- 
manded by  lord  John  Murray,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
Mac}^rsons,  attacked  the  dragoons  swoxd  in  hand,  and- 
repulsed  theni  with  some  loss.     On  the  nineteenth  day  of 
tbe  month,  the  highland  army  reached  Carlisle,  where  the 
majority  of  the  English  in  the  service  of  the  pretender 
were  left,  at  their  own  desire.    Charles,  having  reinforced' 
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1745.  the  garrison  of  the  place^.  crossed  the  rivers  Eden-  and 
^'  Solway  into  Scotland,  having  thus  accomplished  one  of 
the  most  surprising  retreats  that  ever  was  performed.  But 
the  most  remarkable  circumstance  of  this  expedition,  was 
the  moderation  and  regularity  with  which  those  ferocious 
people  conducted  themselves  in  a  country  abounding  with 
plunder.  No  violence  was  offered ;  no  outrage  com- 
mitted ;  and  they  were  effectually  restrained  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  rapine.  Notwithstanding  the  excessive  cold,  the 
hunger,  and  fatigue  to  which  they  must  have  been  exposed, 
they  left  behind  no  sick,  and  lost  a  very  few  stragglers; 
but  retired  with  deliberation,  and  carried  off  their  cannon 
in  the  face  of  their  enemy.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  in* 
vested  Carlisle  with  his  whole  army  on  the  twenty-first  day 
of  December ;  and  on  the  thirtieth  the  garrison  surrendered, 
on  a  sort  of  capitulation  made  with  the  duke  of  Richmond. 
The  prisoners,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred,  were 
imprisoned  in  different  gaols  in  England,  and  the  duke 
returned  to  London. 

XXXIV.  The  pretender  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
Dumfries  to  Glasgow,  from  which  last  city  he  exacted 
severe  contributions,  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  the 
government,  for  whose  service  it  had  raised  a  regiment  of 
nine  hundred  men  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Home.  Having  continued  several  days  at  Glasgow,  he 
advanced  towards  Stirling,  and  was  joined  by  some  forces 
which  had  been  assembled  in  his  absence  by  lords  Lewis 
Gordon  and  John  Drummond,  brothers  to  the  dukes  of 
Gordon  and  Perth.  This  last  nobleman  had  arrived  from 
France  in  November,  with  a  small  reinforcement  of  French 
and  Irish,  and  a  commission  as  general  of  these  auxiliaries. 
He  fixed  his  head  quarters  at  Perth,  where  he  was  rein- 
forced by  the  earl  of  Cromartie,  and  other  clans,  to  the 
number  of  two  thousand,  and  he  was  accoinmodated  with  a 
small  train  of  artillery.  They  had  found  means  to  sur- 
prise a  sloop  of  war  at  Montrose,  with  the  guns  of  which 
they  fortified  that  harbour.  They  had  received  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money  from  Spain.  They  took  possession 
of  Dundee^  Dumblaine,  Downcastle,  and  laid  Fife  under 
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contribution.  The  earl  of  Loudon  remained  at  Inverness,  174$. 
with  about  two  thousand  highlanders  in  the  service  of  bis 
majesty.  .  He  conveyed  provisions  to  Fort  Augustus  and 
Fort  William :  he  secured  the  person  of  lord  Lovat,  who 
still  temporised,  and  at  length  this  cunning  veteran  accom- 
plished his  escape.  The .  laird  of  Macleod,  and  Mr. 
Monro  of  Culcaim,  being  detached  from  Inverness  to- 
wards Aberdeenshire,  were  surprised  and  routed  by  lord 
Lewis  Gordon  at  Inverury;  and  that  interest  seemed  to 
preponderate  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Prince  Charles 
being  joined  by  lord  John  Drummond,  invested  the  castle 
of  Stirling,  in  which  general  Blakeney  commanded;  but 
his  people  were  so  little  used  to  enterprises  of  this  kind, 
that  they  made  very  little  progress  in  their  operations. ' 

XXXV.  By  this  time  a  considerable  body  of  forces 
were  assembled  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  conduct  of 
general  Hawley,  who  determined  to  relieve  Stirling  castle, 
and  advanced  to  Linlithgow  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
January :  next  day  his  whole  army  rendezvoused  at  Fal- 
kirk, while  the  rebels  were  cantoned  about  Bannockbum. 
On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  they  began  their 
march  in  two  columns  to  attack  the  king's  forces,  and  had 
forded  the  water  of  Carron,  within  three  miles  of  Hawley 's 
camp,  before  he  discovered  their  intention.  Such  was  his 
obstinacy,  self-conceit,  or  contempt  of  the  enemy,  that  he 
sHgfated  the  repeated  intelligence  he  had  received  of 
their  motions  \  and  design,  firmly  believing  they  durst  not 
hazard  an  engagement.  At  length,  perceiving  they  had 
occupied  the  rising  ground  to  the  southward  of  Falkirk, 
he  ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  drive  them  from 
the  eminence ;  while  his  infantry  formed,  and  were  drawn 
up  in  order  of  battle.  The  highlanders  kept  up  their 
fire^  and  took  aim  so  well,  that  the  assailants  were  broke 
by  the  first  volley:  .they  retreated  with  precipitation,  and 
fell  in  amongst  the  infantry,  which  were  likewise  discom- 
posed by  the  wind  and  rain  beating  with  great  violence  in 
their  faces,  wetting  their  powder,  and  disturbing  their 
eyesight.  Some  of  the  dragoons  rallied,  and  advanced 
again  to  the  charge,  with  part  of  the  infantry  which  had 
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1743.  not  been  engaged :  then  the  pretender  tnarched  up  at  die 
head  of  his  corps  de  reserve,  consisting  of  the  regiment  of 
lord  John  Drummond^  and  the  Irish  picquets.  These 
reinforcing  the  Camerons  and  the  Stuarts  in  the  front  line^ 
immediately  obliged  the  dragoons  to  give  way  a  second 
time ;  and  they  again  disordered  the  foot  in  their  retreat* 
They  set  fire  to  their  camp>  and  abandoned  Falkirk  with 
their  baggage  and  train^  which  last  had  never  reached  the 
field  of  battle*  The  rebels  followed  their  first  blowi  and 
great  part  of  the  royal  army,  after  one  irregular  discharge, 
turned  their  backs,  and  fled  in  the  utmost  consternation. 
In  all  probability  few  or  none  of  them  would  have  escaped, 
had  not  general  Huske  and  brigadier  Cbolwiondeley 
rallied  part  of  some  regiments,  and  made  a  gallant  standi 
which  favoured  the  retreat  of  the  rest  to  Falkirk,  from 
whence  they  retired  in  confusion  to  Edinburgh,  leaving 
the  field  of  battle,  with  part  of  their  tents  and  artillery,  to 
the  rebels :  but  dieir  loss  of  men  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred,  including  sir  Robert  Monro,  colonel  Whitney, 
and  some  other  officers  of  distinction.  It  was  at  thia 
period,  that  the  officers  who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Preston-pans,  and  conveyed  to  Angus  and  Fife,  finding-* 
themselves  unguarded,  broke  their  parole,  and  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  on  pretence  of  their  having  been  forcibly 
released  by  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  \ 

XXXVI.  General  Hawley,  who  had  boasted  that,  with 
two  regiments  of  dragoons,  he  would  drive  the  rebel  army 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  incurred  abun- 
dance of  censure  for  the  disposition  he  made,  as  well  as 
for  his  conduct  before  and  after  the  action :  but  he  found 
means  to  vindicate  himself  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sove- 
reign. Nevertheless,  it  was  judged  necessary  that  the 
army  in  Scotland  should  be  commanded  by  a  general  m 
whom  the  soldiers  might  have  some  confidence;  and  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  was  chosen  for  this  purpose.  Over 
and  above  his  being  beloved  by  the  army,  it  was  sug- 

^  Sir  Peter  Halket,  captain  Lucy  Scott,  lieutenantft  Far^ubitrson  and  Cam- 
ming, with  a  few  other  gentlemen,  adhered  punctually  to  their  parole ',  and  their 
QOfidnct  was  approved  by  bit  majtsty. 
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gested»  that  the  appeairance  ot  a  prince  of  the  Mood  in  1745. 
Scotland  might  have  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  minda  '  ' 
of  people  in  that  kingdom :  be  therefore  began  to  prer 
pare  for  his  northern  expedition.  Meanwhile  the  French 
minister  at  the  Hague  having  represented  to  the  states^ 
general,,  that  the  auxiliaries  which  they  had  sent  into 
Ghrvat  Britain  were  part  of  the  garrboiis  of  Tournay  and 
Dendeimonde,  and  reatpcted  by  the  cajatulation  from 
bearing  armfi  against.  Frapoe  for  a  certain  teem,  the  states 
thought  proper  to  recall  them^  rather  than  oome  to  an 
e^en  rupture  with  his  most  christian  mtgeaty^  In  the 
KXMB  of  those  troops  six  thousand  Hessians  were  tranfr* 
ported  from  Flanders  to  Leith>  where  they  arrived  ia  the 
bcgiwiing  of  February,  itnder  the  command  of  dieir 
pvinee,  Frederic  of  He$se»  son-in-law  to  bis  Britannic  man 
jesty.  By  this  time  ..the  duke  of  Cumberlaad  had  put 
himsdf  at.  the  head  of  the  troops  :in  Edinburgh,  ccmsisA-*  ^ 

Big  of  fourteen  battalions  of  infantry,  two  reghnents  of 
dragoons,  and  twelve  hundred  highlander s  fcom  Argyle-> 
shire,  under  the  conunand  of  colonel  CampbeU..  On  the  A.  D.  1746. 
last  day  of  January,  his  oroyal  highness  began  his  march 
to  Linlithgow;  and. the  enemy,  who  had  renewed  the 
siege  of  Stirling  castle,,  not  only  abandoned  that  enter- 
prise,  but  crossed  the  river  Forth  with  precipitatkuu 
Their  prince  found  great  difficulty  in  mauitaining  hia 
fiwoes,  that  part  of  the  country  being  quite  exhausted* 
He  hoped  to  be  reinforced  in  the  highlands,  and  to  receive 
supplies  of  all  kinds  from  France  and  Spain :  he  theses 
&re  retired  by  Badenoch  towards  Inverness,  which  tbe 
earl  of  Loudon  abandoned  at  his  approach..  The  fort  was 
snnrendered  to  him  almost  without  opposition^  and  here 
ke  fixed  his  head  quarters.  His  next  exploit  was  the 
siege  of  Fort  Augustus,  which  he  in  a  Uttfe^time  reduced.. 
The  duke  of  Cumberland  having  secured  the  important 
posts  of  Stirling  and  Perth  with  the  Hessian  battalions^ 
advanced  with  the  army  to  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  joined 
by  the  duke  of  Gordon,  the  earls  of  Aberdeen  and  Find- 
later,  the  laird  of  Grant,  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. 
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1746.  XXXVII.  While  he  remained  in  this  place,  refreafain^, 
his  troops  and  preparing  magazines,  a  party  of  the  rebels 
surprised  a  detachment  of  Kingston's  horse,  and  about 
seventy  Argyleshire  highlanders,  at  Keith,  who  were 
either  killed  or  taken.  Several  advanced  parties  of  that 
militia  met  with  the  same  fate  in  different  places..  Lord 
George  Murray  invested  the  castle  of  Blair,  which  was 
defended  by  sir  Andrew  Agnew,  until  a  body  of  Hessians 
marched  to  its  relief,  and  obliged  the  rebels  to  retire.. 
The  prince  pretender  ordered  all  his  forces  to  assemble, 
in  order  to.  begin  their  march  for  Aberdeen,  to  attack  tlie 
duke  of  Cumberland ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  remon- 
strance from  the  clans,  who  declined  leaving  their  families 
at  the  mercy  of  the  king's  garrison  in  Fort  William,  he 
resolved  previously  to  reduce  that  fortress,  the  siege  of 
which  was  undertaken  by  brigadier  Stapleton,  an  engineer, 
in  the  French  service:  but  the  place  was  so  vigorously 
maintained  by  captain  Scott,  that  in  the  beginning  of  April 
they  thought  proper  to  relinquish  the  enterprise.  The 
'  earl  of  Loudon  had  retired  into  Sutherland,  and  taken 
post  at  Dornoch,  where  his  quarters  were  beat  up  by  a 
strong  detachment  of  the  rebels,  commanded  by  the  duke 
of  Perth :  a  major  and  sixty  men  were  taken,  prisoners ; 
and  the  earl  was  obliged  to  take  shelter  in  the  isle  of 
Side.  These  little  checks  were  counterbalanced  by  some 
advantages  which  bis  majesty's  arms  obtained.  The  sloop 
of  war  which  the  rebels  had  surprised  at  Montrose  was 
retaken  in  Sutherland,  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  arms  on  board,  which  she  had 
brought  from  France  for  the  use  of  the  pretender.'  In. 
the  same  county  the  earl  of  Cromartie  fell  into  an  ambus-, 
cade,  and  was  taken  by  the. militia  of  Sutherland,  wha 
likewise  defeated  a  body  of  the  rebels  at  Goldspie.  This 
action  happened  on  the  very  day  which  has  been  rendered 
fiunous  by  the  victory  obtained  at  CuUoden. 
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IN  the  beginniog  of  April,  tbe  duke 
of  Cumberland  began  bis  marcb  from  ~ 
Aberdeen,  and  on  the  twelfth  passed 
the  deep  and  rapid  fiver  Spey,  with- 
out opposition  from  the  rebeb,  though 
a  detachment  of  them  appeared'  on 
the  opposite  side.  Why  they  did  not 
dispute  the  passage  is  not  easy  to  be  conceived ;  but,  in- 
deed, from  this  instance  of  neglect,  and  their  subsequent 
conduct,  we  nay  conclude  they  were  under  a  total  infiUu- 
ation.  His  royal  highness  proceeded  to  Nairn,  where  he 
received  intelligence,  that  the  enemy  had  advanced  from 
InrerneBB  to  Culloden,  about  the  distance  of  nine  miles 
from  the  royal  anny,  with  intention  to  give  him  battle.. 
The  design  of  Charles  was  to  march  in  the  night  from 
Culloden,  and  surprise  the  duke's  army  at  daybreak:  for 
this  purpose  the  English  camp  had  been  reconnoitred; 
and  on  the  night  of  tbe  fifteenth  the  highland  army  began 
to  march  in  two  columns.  Their  design  was  to  surround 
the  enemy,  and  attack  them  at  once  on  all  quarters;  but 
the  length  of  the  columns  embarrassed  tbe  march,  so  that 
the  army  was  obliged  to  make  many  halts :  the  men  had 
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1746.  been  under  arms  during  the  whole  preceding  night,  were 
faint  with  hunger  and  fatigue,  and  many  of  them  over- 
•  powered  with  skep.  Some  were  unable  to  proceed ; 
others  dropped  ofi*  unperceived  in  the  dark;  and  the 
march  was  retarded  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  reach  the  duke's  camp  before  isun-rise. 
The  design  being  thus  frustrated,  the  prince  pretender 
was  with  great  reluctance  prevailed  upon  by  his  general 
officers  to  measure  back  his  way  to  CuUoden ;  at  which 
place  he  had  no  sooner  arrived,  than  great  numbers  of  his 
followers  dispersed  in  quest  of  provision;  and  many,  over- 
come with  weariness  and  sleep,  threw  themselves  down  on 
the  heath,  and  along  the  park  walls.  Their  repose,  how- 
ever, was  soon  interrupted  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner. 
Their  prince,  receiving  intelligence  that  his  enemies  were 
in  full  march  to  attack  him,  resolved  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment, and  ordered  his  troops  to  be  formed  for  that  pur- 
pose* On  the  sixteenth  day  of  April,  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland having  made  the  proper  dispositions^  decamped 
from  Nairn  early  in  the  morning,  and  after  a  march  of 
nine  nules  perceived  the  bighlanders  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand  men,  in  thirteen 
divisions,  supplied  with  some  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
royal  army,  which  was  much  more  numerous,  the  duke 
immediately  formed  into  three  lines,  disposed  in  excellent 
order;  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  cannon* 
ading  began.  The  artillery  of  the  rebels  was  ill  served, 
and  did  very  little  execution ;  but  that  of  the  king's  troops 
made  dreadful  havoc  among  the  enemy.  Impatient  of  this 
fire,  their  front  line  advanced  to  the  attack,'and  i^utfive 
hundred  of  the  clans  charged  the  duke's  left  wing.witk 
their  usual  impetuosity.  One  regiment  was  disordered  by 
the  weight  of  this  column ;  but  two  battalions  advancing 
from  the  second  line,  sustained  the  first,  emd  soon  put  a 
stop  to  their  career,  by  a  severe  fire,  that  killed  a. great 
number.  At  the  same  time,  the  dragoons  under  Hawley, 
and  the  Argyleshire  militia,  pulled  down  a  park  wall  that 
covered  their  right  flank,  and  the  cavalry  falling  in  among 
the  rebels  sword  in  hand^  completed  their  confusion*  The 
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Freocfa  piequels  on  their  left  covered  Uie  retreat  of  tbe  174& 
highlanders  by  a  close  and  regular  fire ;  and  then  retired  """^""^ 
to  Inverness^  where  they  surrendered  themselves  prisomeUB  ■ 
of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  rebels  marched  off  the 
field  in  order^  with  thdr  pipes  playingi  and  the  pi»h 
l^eiider's  standard  displayed;  the  rest  were  routed  with 
great  daughter ;  and  their  prince  was  with  reluctance 
lirevaikd  upon  to  retire.  In  less  than  thirty  minutes  tfttey 
Hvm'e  totally  defeated^  tod  the  field  covered  .with  tbeslaiiL 
The  roady  as  &r  as  Inverness^  was  strewed  with  deni 
bodies;,  and  a  great  number  of  people,  who,  Irom  motives 
u£  curiosity  I  bad  i^ome  to  see  the  baAtlie,  were  sacrificed  to 
.the  iindtsttB^iahkig  vengeance  of  the  victors*  Twelve 
Itttndred  rebels  w^e  slain  or  wounded  on  the  field,  and 
m  ihe  pursuits  The  earl  of  Kilmarnock  was  taken ;  anid 
la  a  £bw  days  lord  Balmerino  surrendered  to  a  ccvaAtf 
gentfeman,  at  whose  house  he  presented  himself  for.  this 
purpose^  The  glory  of  the  victory  was  sullied  by  the 
barbarity  of  the  soldiers.  They  had  been  provoked  by 
thdr  former  disgraces  to  the  most  savage  thirst  of  r^ 
venge.  Not  contented,  with  the  blood  which  was  so  pro»- 
fusely  shed  in  the  heat  of  action,  they  traversed  the  field 
aAtr  the  battle,  and  maseaicred  those  miserable  wretches 
who  lay  maimed  and  expiring  :  nay,  some  officers  acted  a 
part  in  this  cruel  scene  of  assassination,  the  triumph  of 
'loW'Uhheral  minds  uninsfwred  by  sentiment,  untinctured 
,by  humaiuty*  The  vanquished  adventiirer  rode  off  the 
field>  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Perth,  lord  Elcho,  and 
a,  few  horsemen;  he  crossed  the  water  of  Nairn,  and  re- 
tired to  the  house  of  a  gentleman. in  Stmttharick,  where 
he  conferred  with  old  lord  Lovat;  then  he  dismissed  his 
ibllowerS)  and  wandered  about,  a  wretched  and  solitary 
fugitive,  among  the  isles  and  mountains  for  the  space. of 
five  months,  during  which  he  underwent  such  a  series  of 
dangersy  hardships,  and  misery,  as  no  other  person  ever 
outlived.  Thus,  in  one  short  hour  all  his  hope  vanished, 
and  the  rebellion  was  entirely  extinguished.  One  would 
idmost  imagine,  the  conductors  of  this  desperate  enterprise 
•had  conspired  their  own  destruction,  as  they  certainly 
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1746.     neglected  every  step  that  might  have  contributed  to  their 
■■  safety  or  success.     They  might  have  opposed  the  duke  of 

Cumberland  at  the  passage  of  the  Spey ;  they  might,  by 
proper  conduct,  have  afterwards  attacked  his  camp  in  the 
night,  with  a  good  prospect  of  success.  As  they  were 
greatly  inferior  to  him  in  number,  and  weakened  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  they  might  have  retired  to  the  hilts 
and  fastnesses,  where  they  would  have  found  plenty  of 
live  cattle  for  provision,  recruited  their  regiments,  and 
been  joined  by  a  strong  reinforcement,  which  was  actually 
in  full  march  to  their  assistance.  But  they  were  distracted 
by  dissensions  and  jealousies ;  they  obeyed  the  dictates  of 
despair,  and  wilfully  devoted  themselves  to  ruin  and  death. 
When  the  news  of  the  battle  arrived  in  England,  the  na^ 
tion  was  transported  with  joy,  and  extolled  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  as  a  hero  and  deliverer.  Both  houses  of 
parliament  congratulated  his  majesty  on  the  auspicious 
event.  They  decreed,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  their 
public  thanks  to  his  royal  highness,  which  were  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  the  speakers ;  and  the  commons,  by  bill, 
added  five  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  annum  to  his 
former  revenue. 

II.  Immediately  after  the  decisive  action  at  CuUoden, 
the  duke  took  possession  of  Inverness,  where  six  and  thirty 
deserters,  convicted  by  a  court  martial,  were  ordered  to  be 
executed :  then  he  detached  several  parties  to  ravage  the 
country.  One  of  these  apprehended  the  lady  Mackintosh, 
who  was  sent  prisoner  to  Inverness.  They  did  not  plunder 
her  house,  but  drove  away  her  cattle,  though  her  husband 
was  actuaUy  in  the  service  of  government.  The  castle  of 
lord  Lovat  was  destroyed.  The  French  prisoners  were 
sent  to  Carlisle  and  Penrith:  Kilmarnock,  Balmerino, 
Cromartie,  and  his  son  the  lord  Macleod,  were  conveyed 
by  sea  to  London ;  and  those  of  an  inferior  rank  were 
confined  in  different  prisons.  The  marquis  of  Tulli- 
bardine,  together  with  a  brother  of  the  earl  of  Dunmore, 
were  seized  and  transported  to  the  Tower  of  London,  to 
which  the  earl  of  Traquaire  had  been  committed  on  sus- 
picion: in  a  few  months  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  Mur*- 
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ray,  the  pretender's  secretary,  was  apprehended ;.  and  the     174^; 
eldest  son  of  lord  Lovat,  haymg  surrendered  himself,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.     In  a  word,  all 
the  gaols  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  capital  northwards, 
were  filled  with  those  unfortunate  captives;   and  great 
numbers  of  them  were  crowded  together  in  the  holds  of 
ships,  where  they  perished  in  the  most  deplorable  manner, 
for.  want  of  necessaries,  air,  and  exercise.     Some  rebel 
chiefs  escaped  in  two  French  frigates,  which  had  alrived 
on  the  coast  of  Lochaber  about  the  end  of  April,  and  en- 
gaged three  vessels  belonging  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
which  they  obliged  to  retire.     Others  embarked  on  board 
of  a  ship  on  the  coast  of  Buchan ;  and  were  conveyed  to 
Norway,  from  thence  they  travelled  to  Sweden.     In  the 
month  of  May,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with 
the  army  into  the  highlands,  as  far  as  Fort  Augustus, 
where  he   encamped ;   and  sent  off  detachments  on  all 
hands,  to  hunt  down  the  fugitives,  and  lay  waste  the 
country  with  fire  and  sword.     The  castles  of  Glengary 
and  Lochiel  were  plundered  and  burned :   every  house, 
hut,  or  habitation,  met  with  the  same  fate,  without  dis- 
tinction :  all  the  cattle  and  provision  were  carried  off:  the 
men  were  either  shot  upon  the  mountains  like  wild  beasts, 
or  put  to  death  in  cold  blood,  without  form  of  trial :  the 
women,  after  having  seen  their  husbands  and  fathers  mur-, 
dered,  were  subjected  to  brutal  violation,  and  then  turned 
out  naked,  with  their  children,  to  starve  on  the  barren 
heathsi     One  whole  family  was  enclosed  in  a  barn,  and 
consumed  to  ashes.    Those  ministers  of  vengeance  were 
so  alert  in  the  execution  of  their  office,  that  in  a  few  days 
there  was  neither,  house,  cottage,  man,  nor  beast,  to  be 
seen  in  the  compass  of  fifty  miles :  all  was  ruin,  silence, 
and  desolation. 

III.  The  humane  reader  cannot  reflect  upon. such  a 
scene  without  grief  and  horror :  what,  then,  must  have 
been  the  sensation  of  the  fugitive  prince,  when  he  beheld 
these  spectacles  of  woe,  the  dismal  fruit  of  his  ambition  ? 
He  was  now  surrounded  by  armed  troops,  that  chased 
him  from  hill  to  dale,  from  rock  to  cavern,  and  from  shore. 

VOL.  III.  M 
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1746.  to  shore.  Sometimes  he  lurked  in  caves  and  cottages, 
without  attendants^  or  any  other  support  but  that  which 
the  poorest  peasant  could  supply.  Sometimes  he  was 
rowed  in  fisher- boats  from  isle  to  isle  among  the  Hebrides, 
and  often  in  sight  of  his  pursuers.  For  some  days  he  ap- 
peared in  woman's  attire,  and  even  passed  through  the 
midst  of  his  enemies  unknown.  But,  understanding  his 
disguise  was  discovered,  he  assumed  the  habit  of  a  travels- 
ling  mountaineer,  and  wandered  about  among  the  woods 
and  heaths,  with  a  matted  beard  and  squalid  looks,  ex- 
posed to  hunger,  thirst,  and  weariness,  and  in  continual 
danger  of  being  apprehended.  He  was  obliged  to  trust 
his  life  to  the  fidelity  of  above  fifty  individuals,  and  many 
of  these  were  in  the  lowest  paths  of  fortune.  They  knew 
that  a  price  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  set  upon  his 
head;  and  that,  by  betraying  him,  they  should  enjoy 
wealth  and  affluence:  but  they  detested  the  thought  of 
obtaining  riches  on  such  infamous  terms,  and  ministered 
to  his  necessities  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  fidelity,  even  at 
the  hazard  of  their  own  destruction.  In  the  course  of 
these  peregrinations,  he  was  more  than  once  hemmed  in 
by  his  pursuers,  in  such  a  manner  as  seemed  to  preclude 
all  possibility  of  escaping :  yet  he  was  never  abandoned 
by  his  hope  and  recollection-:  he  still  found  some  expedi- 
ent that  saved  him  from  captivity  and  death ;  and  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  distresses  maintained  the  most 
amazing  equanimity  and  good  humour.  At  length  a  pri- 
vateer of  St.  Malo,  hired  by  the  young  Sheridan  and  some 
other  Irish  adherents,  arrived  in  Lochnannach ;  and  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  September  this  unfortunate  prince 
embarked  in  the  habit  which  he  wore  for  disguise.  His 
eye  was  hollow,  his  visage  wan,  and  his  constitution  greatly 
impaired  by  famine  and  fatigue.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  and  his  brother,  with  a  few  other 
exiles.  They  set  sail  for  France;  and  after  having  passed 
unseen,  by  means  of  a  thick  fog,  through  a  British  squad- 
ron commanded  by  admiral  Lestock,  and  been  chased  by 
two  English  ships  of  war,  arrived  in  safety  at  Roseau, 
near  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne.   Perhaps  he  would  have  found 
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it  still  more  difficult  to  escape^  had  not  the  vigilance  and     174(S. 
eagerness  of  the  government  been  relaxed^  in  consequence  ~~"""^ 
of  a  report  that  he  had  already  fallen  among  some  persons 
that  were  slain  by  a  volley  from  one  of  the  duke's  detach- 
ments. 

IV.  Having  thus  explained  the  rise^  progress,  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  rebellion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  re- 
trospective view  of  the  proceedings  in  parliament.  The 
necessary  steps  being  taken  for  quieting  the  intestine  com- 
motions of  the  kingdom,  the  two  houses  began  to  convert 
their  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  -  continent.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  January  the  king  repaired  to  the  house 
of  peers,  and  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  gave  his  parlia- 
ment to  understand,  that  the  states-general  had  made 
pressing  instances  for  his  assistance  in  the  present  con- 
juncture, when  they  were  in  such  danger  of  being  op- 
pressed by  the  power  of  France  in  the  Netherlands ;  that 
he  had  promised  to<;o-operate  with  them  towards  opposing 
the  further  progress  of  their  enemies,  and  even  concerted 
measures  for  that  purpose.  He  declared  it  was  with  re- 
gret that  he  asked  any  further  aids  of  his  people :  he  ex- 
horted them  to  watch  over  the  public  credit,  and  expressed 
his  entire  dependence  on  their  zeal  and  unanimity.  He 
was  favoured  with  loyal  addresses,  couched  in  the  warm- 
est terms  of  duty  and  affection :  but  the  supplies  were  re- 
tarded by  new  convulsions  in  the  ministry.  The  earl  of 
Granville  had  made  an  effort  to  retrieve  his  influence  in 
the  cabinet,  and  his  sovereign  favoured  his  pretensions. 
The  two  brothers,  who  knew  his  aspiring  genius,  and 
dreaded  his  superior  talents,  refused  to  admit  such  a  col- 
league into  the  administration :  they  even  resolved  to 
strengthen  their  party,  by  introducing  fresh  auxiliaries 
into  the  office  of  state.  Some  of  these  were  personally 
disagreeable  to  his  majesty,  who  accordingly  rejected  the 
suit  by  which  they  were  recommended.  The  duke  of 
Newcastle  and  his  brother,  with  all  their  adherents,  im- 
mediately resigned  their  employments.  The  earl  of  Gran- 
ville was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  resumed  the 
^  reins  of  administration:  but  finding  himself  unequal  to  the 
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1746.  accumulated  opposition  that  preponderated  against  him; 
foreseeing  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  secure  the  sup- 
plies in  parliament;  and  dreading  the  consequences  of 
that  confusion  which  his  restoration  had  already  produced, 
he  in  three  days  voluntarily  quitted  the  helm ;  and  his  ma- 
jesty acquiesced  in  the  measures  proposed  by  the  opposite 
party.  The  seals  were  redelivered  to  the  duke  of  New- 
castle and  the  earl  of  Harrington :  Mr.  Pelham,  and  all 
the  rest  who  had  resigned,  were  reinstated  in  their  re- 
spective employments ;  and  offices  were  conferred  on  se- 
veral individuals  who  had  never  before  been  in  the  service 
of  the  government.  William  Pitt,  esquire,  was  appointed 
vice  treasurer  of  Ireland,  and  soon  promoted  to  the  place 
of  paymaster-general  of  the  forces ;  at  the  same  time  the 
king  declared  him  a  privy  counsellor.  This  gentleman 
had  been  originally  designed  for  the  army,  in  which  he 
actually  bore  a  commission ;  but  fate  reserved  him  a  more 
important  station.  In  point  of  fortune,  he  was  barely  qtia- 
Ufied  to  be  elected  member  of  parliament,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  house  of  commons,  where  he  soon  out- 
shone all  his  compatriots.  He  displayed  a  surprising 
extent  and  precision  of  political  knowledge,  an  irresistible 
energy  of  argument,  and  such  power  of  elocution,  as  struck 
his  hearers  with  astonishment  and  admiration.  It  flashed 
like  the  lightning  of  heaven  against  the  ministers  and  sons 
of  corruption,  blasting  where  it  smote,  and  withering. the 
nerves  of  opposition :  but  his  more  substantial  praise  was 
founded  upon  his  disinterested  integrity,  his  incorruptible 
heart,  his  unconquerable  spirit  of  independence,  and  his 
invariable  attachment  to  the  interest  and  liberty  of  bis 
country. 

y.  The  quiet  of  the  ministry  being  re-established,  the 
house  of  commons  provided  for  forty  thousand  seamen, 
nearly  the  same  number  of  land  forces,  besides  fifteen 
regiments  raised,  by  the  nobility  on  account  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  about  twelve  thousand  marines.  They  settled 
funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  and  Hessian 
troops  that  were  in  England,  as  well  as  for  the  subsidy  to 
the  landgrave.     They  granted  three  hundred  thousand 
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polinds  to  the  king  of  Sardinia;  four  hundred  thousand  1746. 
pounds  to  the  queen  of  Hungary ;  three  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  expense  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand Hanoverians ;  about  three  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds  in  subsidies  to  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Cologne; 
and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  a  vote  of  credit  and 
confidence  to  his  majesty.  The  whole  charge  of  the  cur- 
rent year  amounted  to  seven  millions  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  was  raised  by  the  land  and 
malt  taxes,  annuities  on  the  additional  duties  imposed  on 
glass  and  spirituous  liquors,  a  lottery,  a  deduction  from 
the  sinking  fund,  and  exchequer  bills,  chargeable  on  the 
first  aids  that  should  be  granted  in  the  next  session  of 
parliament. 

VI.  The  rebellion  being  quelled,  the  legislature  re- 
solved to  miike  examples  of  those  who  had  been  concerned 
in  disturbing  the  peace  of  their  country.  In  June,  an  act 
of  attainder  was  passed  against  the  principal  persons  who 
bad  embarked  in  that  desperate  undertaking ;  and  courts 
were  opened  in  dififerent  parts  of  England  for  the  trial  of 
the  prisoners.  Seventeen  persons  who  had  borne  arms  in 
the  rebel  army  were  executed  at  Kennington  common,  in*  - 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  sufifered  with  great 
constancy  under  the  dreadful  tortures  which  their  sen- 
tence prescribed :  nine  were  put  to  death  in  the  same  man- 
ner at  Carlisle,  six  at  Brumpton,  seven  at  Penrith,  eleven 
at  York:  of  these  a  considerable  number  were  gentlemen, 
and  had  acted  as  officers ;  about  fifty  had  been  executed 
as  deserters  in  different  parts  of  Scotland ;  eighty-one  suf- 
fered the  pains  of  the  law  as  traitors.  A  few  obtained 
pardokis,  and  a  considerable  number  were  transported  to 
the  plantations.  Bills  of  indictment  for  high  treason  were 
found  by  the  county  of  Surrey  against  the  earls  of  Kilmar- 
nock and  Cromartie,  and  lord  Balmerino.  These  noble- 
men were  tried  by  their  peers  in  Westminster  hall,  the 
lord  chancellor  presiding  as  lord  high  steward  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  two  earls  confessed  their  crimes,  and  in  pa- 
thetic speeches  recommended  themselves  to  his  majesty's 
mercy.     Lord  Balmerino  pleaded  not  guilty:  he  denied 
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1746.  bis  having  been  at  Carlisle  at  the  time  specified  in  tlie 
indictment^  but  this  exception  was  overruled:  then  he 
moved  a  point  of  law  in  arrest  of  judgment^  and  was  al- 
lowed to  be  heard  by  his  counsel.  They  might  have  ex- 
patiated on  the  hardship  of  being  tried  by  an  ex  post  facto 
laW|  and  claimed  the  privilege  of  trial  in  the  county  where 
the  act  of  treason  was  said  to  have  been  committed*  The 
same  hardship  was  imposed  upon  all  the  imprisoned 
rebels :  they  were  dragged  in  captivity  to  a  strange  coun- 
try, far  from  their  friends  and  connexions,  destitute  of 
means  to  produce  evidence  in  their  favour,  even  if  they 
had  been  innocent  of  the  charge.  Balmerino  waved  thia 
plea,  and  submitted  to  the  court,  which  pronounced  sen* 
tence  of  death  upon  him  and  his  two  associates.  Cromartie'a 
life  was  spared ;  but  the  other  two  were  beheaded,  in  the 
month  of  August,  on  Tower  hill.  Kilmarnock  was  a  no- 
bleman of  fine  perso^ial  accomplishments ;  he  had  beea 
educated  in, revolution  principles,  and  engaged  ih  the  re- 
bellion, partly  from  the  desperate  situation  of  his  fortune, 
and  partly  from  resentment  to  the  government,  on  hi» 
being  deprived  of  a  pension  which  he  had  for  some  time 
enjoyed.  He  was  convinced  of  his  having  acted  criminally, 
and  died  with  marks  of  penitence  aiid  contrition.  Balme^ 
rino  had  been  bred  up  to  arms,  and  acted  upon  principle : 
he  was  gallant,  brave,  rough,  and  resolute :  he  eyed  the 
implements  of  death  with  the  most  careless  familiarity, 
and  seemed  to  triumph  in  his  sufferings.  In  November, 
Mr.  Radcliffe,  the  titular  earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  had 
been  taken  in  a  ship  bound  to  Scotland,  was  arraigned  on 
a  former  sentence,  passed  against  him  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixteen :  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  authority  of  the  court,  and  pleaded  that  he 
was  a  subject  of  France,  honoured  with  a  commission  in 
the  service  of  his  most  christian  majesty.  The  identity  of 
his  person  being  proved,  a  rule  was  made  for  his  execu^ 
tion ;  and  on  the  eighth  day  of  December  he  suffered  de- 
capitation with  the  most  perfect  composure  and  serenity. 
Lord  Lovat,  now  turned  of  fourscore,  was  impeached  by 
the  commons,  and  tried  in  Westminster  hall,  before  the 
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lord  high  steward.  John  Murray,  secretary  to  the  prince  1748. 
pretender,  and  some  of  his  own  domestics,  appearing'  "^ 
against  him,  he  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and  con- 
demned. Notwithstanding  his  age,  infirmities,  and  the 
recollection  of  his  conscience,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
not  altogether  void  of  offence,  he  died  like  an  old  Roman, 
exclaiming,  ''  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori."  He 
surveyed  the  crowd  with  attention,  examined  the  axe^ 
jested  with  the  executioner,  and  laid  hb  head  upon  the 
block  with  the  utmost  indifference.  From  this  last  scene 
of  his  life,  one  would  have  concluded  that  he  had  approved 
himself  a  patriot  from  his  youth,  and  never  deviated  from 
the  paths  of  virtue. 

YII.  The  flame  of  war  on  the  continent  did  not  expire 
at  the  election  of  an  emperor,  and  the  re^establishment  of 
peace  among  the  princes  of  the  empire.  On  the  contrary, 
it  raged  with  double  violence  in  consequence  of  these 
events ;  for  the  force  that  was  before  divided  being  now 
united  in  one  body,  exerted  itself  with  great  vigour  and 
rapidity.  The  states-general  were  overwhelmed  with  con- 
fl^teraation.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  they  had  taken  to 
avoid  a  war,  and  the  condescension  with  which  they  had 
soothed  and  supplicated  the  French  monarch  in  repeated 
endiassics.  and  memorials,  they  saw  themselves  stripped  of 
their  barrier,  and  once  more  in  danger  of  being  over* 
whehned  by  that  ambitious  nation.  The  city  of  Brussels 
had  been  reduced  during  the  winter;  so  that  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  of  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  ex« 
cept  a  few  fortresses.  Great  part  of  the  forces  belonging 
to  the  republic  were  restricted  from  action  by  capitula- 
tions, to  which  they  had  subscribed.  The  states  were 
divided  in  their  councils  between  the  two  factions  which 
bad  long  subsisted.  They  trembled  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  Zealand  invaded  in  the  spring.,  The  Orange  party 
loudly 'Called  for  an  augmentation  of  their  forces  by  sea 
and  land,  that  they  might  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour. 
The  common  people,  fond  of  novelty,  dazzled  by  the 
splendor  of  greatness,  and  fully  persuaded  that  nothing 
but  a  chief  was  wanting  to  their  security,  demanded  the 
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1746.  prince  of  Orange  as  their  stadtholder ;  and  even  mingled 
menaces  with  their  demands.  The  opposite  faction 
dreaded  aUke  the  power  of  a  stadtholder,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  French  army,  and  the  seditious  disposition  of 
the  populace.  An  ambassador  was  sent  to  London  with 
representations  of  the  imminent  dangers  which  threatened 
the  republic;  and  he  was  ordered  to  solicit  in  the  most 
pressing  terms  the  assistance  of  his  Britannic  majesty^ 
that  the  allies  might  have  a  superiority  in  the  Nether- 
lands by  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  king  was 
very  well  disposed  to  comply  with  their  request ;  but  the 
rebellion  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  dissensions  in  his  cabi- 
net, had  retarded  the  supplies,  and  embarrassed  him  so 
much,  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  make  those  early 
preparations  that  were  necessary  to  check  the  career  of 
the  enemy. 

YIIL  The  king  of  France,  with  his  general  the  count 
de  Saxe,  took  the  field  in  the  latter  end  of  April,  at  the 
head  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  and  ad-* 
vanced  towards  the  allies,  who,  to  the  number  of  four  and 
forty  thousand,  were  entrenched  behind  the  Demer,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  general  Bathiani,  who  retired 
before  them,  and  took  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Breda,  the  capital  of  Dutch  Brabant.  Mareschal  Saxe 
umnediately  invested  Antwerp,  which  in  a  few  days  was 
surrendered.  Then  he  appeared  before  the  strong  town 
of  Mons  in  Hainault,  with  an  irresistible  train  of  artillery, 
an  immense  quantity  of  bombs  and  warlike  implements. 
He  carried  on  his  approaches  with  such  unabating  im- 
petuosity, that,  notwithstanding  a  very  vigorous  defence, 
the  garrison  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  ^une,  in  about  eight  and  twenty  days  after 
the  place  had  been  invested.  Sieges  were  not  now  car- 
ried on  by  the  tedious  method  of  sapping.  The  French 
king  found  it  much  more  expeditious  and  effectual  to 
bring  into  the  field  a  prodigious  train  of  battering  cannon 
and  enormous  mortars,  that  kept  up  such  a  fire  as  no 
garrison  could  sustain,  and  discharged  such  an  incessant 
hail  of  bombs  and  bullets,  as  in  a  very  little  time  reduced 
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to  ruins  the  place^  with  all  its  fortifications,     St.  Guislain     .1746. 
and  Charleroy  met  with  the  fate  of  Mons  and  Antwerp^ 
so  that  by  the  middle  of  July  the  French  king  was  abso- 
lute master  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Hainault. 

IX.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  had  by  this  time  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  confederate  army  at  Terheyde, 
which  being  reinforced  by  the  Hessian  troops  from  Scot- 
land, and  a  fresh  body  of  Austrians  under  count  Palfi> 
amounted  to  eighty-seven  thousand  men,  including  the 
Dutch  forces  commanded  by  the  prince  of  Waldeck. 
The  generals,  supposing  the  next  ^torm  would  fall  upon 
Namur,  marched  towards  that  place,  and  took  post  in  an 
advantageous  situation  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in 
sight  of  the  French  army,  which  was  encamped  at  Gem- 
blours.  Here  they  remained « till  the  eighth  day  of  Au- 
gust, when  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by 
count  Lowendahl,  took  possession  of  Huy,  where  he 
found  a  large  magazine  belonging  to  the  confederates; 
and  their  comnninication  with  Maestricht  was  cut  off. 
Mareschal  Saxe,  on  the  other  side,  took  his  measures  so 
well,  that  they  were  utterly  deprived  of  all  subsistence. 
Then  prince  Charles,  retiring  across  the  Maese,  aban- 
doned Namur  to  the  efforts  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  it 
was  immediately  invested*  The  trenches  were  opened  on 
the  second  day  of  September:  and  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  seven  thousand  Austrians,  defended  themselves 
with  equal  skill  and  resolution:  but  the  cannonading  and 
bombardment  were  so  terrible,  that  in-  a  few  days  the 
place  was  converted  into  a  heap  of  rubbish ;  and  on  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  month  the  French  monarch  took 
possession  of  this  strong  fortress,  which  had  formerly 
sustained  such  dreadful  attacks.  Meanwhile  the  allied 
army  encamped  at  Maestricht  were  joined  by  sir  John 
Ligonier,  with  some  British  and  Bavarian  battalions ;  and 
prince  Charles  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle.  With 
this  view'  he  passed  the  Maese  on  the  thirteenth  day  of 
September,  and  advanced  towards  mareschal  Saxe,  whom 
he  found  so  advantageously  posted  at  Tongres,  that  he 
thought  proper  to  march  back  to  Maestricht.     On  the 
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1746.  twenty-sixth  day  of  December  he  crossed  the  Jaar  m  his 
retreat;  and  his  rear  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who 
were  repulsed.  But  count  Saxe  being  reinforced  by  a 
body  of  troops  under  the  count  de  Clermont,  determined 
to  bring  the  confederates  to  an  engagement.  On  the 
thirteenth  day  of  the  month  he  passed  the  Jaar ;  while  he 
took  possession  of  the  villages  of  Liers,  Warem,  and 
Roubouxy  they  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle, 
and  made  preparations  for  giving  him  a  warm  reception. 
On  the  first  day  of  October  the  enemy  advanced  in  three 
columns ;  and  a  terrible  cannonading  began  about  noon. 
At  two  o'clock  prince  Waldeck  on  the  left  was  charged 
with  great  fury ;  and  after  an  obstinate  defence  was  over- 
powered by  numbers.  The  villages  were  attacked  in 
columnsi  and  as  one  brigade  was  repulsed  another  suc- 
ceeded ;  so  that  the  allies  were  obliged  to  abandon  these 
posts,  and  retreat  towards  Maestricht,  with  the  loss  of 
five  thousand  men,  and  thirty  pieces  of  artillery.  The 
victory,  however,  cost  the  French  general  a  much  greater 
number  of  lives ;  and  was  attended  with  no  solid  ad- 
vantage. Sii*  John  Ligonier,  the  earls  of  Crawfotfd*  and 
Rothes,  brigadier  Douglas,  and  other  officers  of  the 
British .  troops,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  gat 
lantry  and  conduct  on  this  occasion.     This  action  tern»- 

*■  This  nobleman,  so  remarkable  for  his  courage  and  thirst  of  glory,  exhibited 
a  very  extraordinary  instance  of  presence  of  niind  on  the  morning  that  preceded 
this. battle.  He  and  some  volunteers,  accompaoied  by  his  aide-de-camp,  and 
attended  by  two  orderly  dragoons,  had  rode  out  before  day  to  reconnoitre  the 
situation  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  in  upon  one  of  their  advanced  guards.  The 
aergei|Dt  who  comroaoded  it  immediately  turned  out  his  men,  and  their  pieces 
were  presented  when  the  earl  first  perceived  them.  Without  betraying  the 
least  mark  of  disorder,  he  rode  up  to  the  sergeant,  and  assuming  the  character 
of  a  French  general  told  him  in  that  language,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for 
such  ceremony.  Then  he  asked  if  they  had  perceived  any  of  the  enemy's 
parties?  and  being  answered  in  the  negative,  "  Very  well/* said  he,  "  be  upon 
your  guard;  and  if  you  should  be  attacked,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  be 
sustained.'*  So  saying,  he  and  his  company  retired  before  the  sergeant  could 
recover  himself  from  the  surprise  occasioned  by  this  unexpected  address.  In 
all  probability  he  was  soon  sensible  of  his  mistake;  for  the  incident  was  that 
very  day  publicly  mentioned  in  the  French  army.  The  prince  of  Tingray,  an 
officer  in  the  Austrian  service,  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  that 
ensued,  dined  with  mareschal  count  Saxe,  who  dismissed  him  on  his  parole, 
and  desired  he  would  charge  himself  with  a  facetious  compliment  to  nis  old 
friend  the  earl  of  Crawford.  He  wished  his  lordship  joy  of  being  a  French 
general  ;  and  said  he  could  not  help  being  displeased  with  the  sergeant,  as  be 
had  not  piQcurtd  him  the  honour  of  bis  lordship's  company  at  dinner. 
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nated  the  campaign.     The  allies  passing  the  Maese,      1^4<L 
took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  duchies  of *Limburgli 
and   Luxembourg;     while    the   French   cantoned   their 
troops  in  the  places  which  they  had  newly  conquered* 

X.  The  campaign  in  Italy  was  altogether  unfavourable 
to  the  French  and  Spaniards.  The  house  of  Austria  be^ 
ing  no  longer  pressed  on  the  side  of  Germany,  was  enabled 
to  make  the  stronger  efforts  in  this  country;  and  the 
British  subsidy  encouraged  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  act 
with  redoubled  yivacity.  Mareschal  Maillebois  occupied  * 
the  greater  part  of  Piedmont  with  about  thisrty  thousand 
men.  Don  Philip  and  the  count  de  Gages  were  at  the 
head.of  a  greater  number  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan; 

and  the  duke  of  Modena,  with  eight  thousand^  secured 
his  own  dominions.  The  king  of  Sardinia  augmented  his 
forces  to  six  and  thirty  thousand ;  and  the  Austrian  army^ 
under  the  prince  of  Lichtenstbin,  amounted  to*  a-  much 
greater  number ;  so  that  the  enemy  were  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  retired  towards 
the  M antuan.  In  February,  baron  Leutrum,  tbe  Pied«- 
montese  general,  invested  and  took  the  str4>ng  fortress  of 
Aste.  He  afterwards  relieved  the  citadel  of  Alexandria, 
which  the  Spaniards  had  blocked  up  in  the  winter,  re- 
duced Casal,  recovered  Valencia,  and  obliged  MaiUebois 
to  retire  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa.  On  the  othe^p 
side,  Don  Philip  and  count  Gages  abandoned  Milan,  Pa<- 
via,  and  Parma,  retreating  before  the  Austrians  with  the 
utmost  precipitation  to  Placentia,  where  they  were  joined 
on  the  third  of  June  by  tbe  French  forces  under  Maille- 
bois. 

XI.  <Before  this  junction  was  effected,  the  Spanish  ge* 
neeal,  PignoteUi,  had  passed  the  river  Po  in  the  night 
with  a  strong  detachment,  and  beaten  up  the  quarters  of 
seven  thousand  Austrians  posted  at  Codogno.  Don  Phi* 
Up,  finding  himself  at  the  head  of  two  and  fifty  thousand 
men  by  his  junction  with  the  French  general,  resolved  to 
attack  the  Austrians  in  their  camp  at  San  Lazaro,  before 
they  should  be  reinforced  by  his  Sardinian  majesty.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  fourth  day  of  June  in  the  evening,  he 
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1746.  marched  with  equal  silence  and  expedition,  and  entered 
the  Austrian  trenches  about  eleven,  when  a  desperate 
battle  ensued.  The  Austrians  were  prepared  for  the  at- 
tack, which  they  sustained  with  great  vigour  till  morning. 
Then  they  quitted  their  entrenchments,  and  charged  the 
enemy  in  their  turn  with  such  fury,  that  after  an  obstinate 
resistance  the  combined  army  was  broke,  and  retired  with 
precipitation  to  Placentia,  leaving  on  the  field  fifteen 
thousand  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken,  together  with 
sixty  colours,  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery.  In  a  few  weeks 
the  Austrians  were  joined  by  the  Piedmontese  :  the  king 
of  Sardinia  assumed  the  chief  command ;  and  prince  Lich* 
tenstein  being  indisposed,  his  place  was  supplied  by  the 
marquis  de  Botta.  Don  Philip  retired  to  the  other  side 
of  the  Po,  and  extended  his  conquests  in  the  open  coun- 
try of  the  Milanese.  The  king  of  Sardinia  called  a  council 
of  war,  in  which  it  was  determined  that  he  should  pass 
the  river  with  a  strong  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  straiten 
the  enemy  on  one  side;  while  the  marquis  de  Botta  should 
march  up  the  Tydone,  to  cut  off  their  communication 
with  Placentia.  They  forthwith  quitted  all  the  posts  they 
had  occupied  between  the  Lambro  and  Adda,  resolving 
to  repass  the  Po,  and  retreat  to  Tortona.  With  this  view 
they  threw  bridges  of  boats  over  that  river,  and  began  to 
pass  on  the  ninth  day  of  August  in  the  evening.  They 
were  attacked  at  Rotto  Freddo  by  a  detachment  of  Aus- 
trians, under  general  Serbelloni,  who  maintained  the  en- 
gagement till  ten  in  the  morning,  when  Botta  arrived:  the 
battle  was  renewed  with  redoubled  rage,  and  lasted  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  enemy  retired  in  great 
disorder  to  Tortona,  with  the  loss  of  eight  thousand  men, 
a  good  number  of  colours  and  standards,  and  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon.  This  victory  cost  the  Austrians  four 
thousand  men  killed  upon  the  spot,  including  the  gallant 
general  Bernclau.  The  victors  immediately  summoned 
Placentia  to  surrender;  and  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
nine  thousand  men,  were  made  prisoners  of  war:  Don 
Philip  continued  his  retreat,  and  of  all  his  forces  brought 
six  and  twenty  thousand  only  into  the  territories  of  Genoa. 
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XII.  The  Piedmontese  and  Austrians  rejoining  in  the      iu6i 

neighbourhood  of  Pavia,  advanced  to  Tortona,  of  which 

they  took  possession  without  resistance^  while  the  enemy 
sheltered  themselves  under  the  cannon  of  Genoa.  They 
did  not  long  continue  in  this  situation ;  for  on  the  twenty- 
second  day  of  August  they  were  again  in  motion,  and  re- 
tired into  Provence.  The  court  of  Madrid  imputing  the 
bad  success  of  this  campaign  to  the  misconduct  of  count  de 
Gages,  recalled  that  general,  and  sent  the  marquis  de  las 
Minas  to  resume  the  command  of  the  forces.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  victorious  confederates  appeared  before  Genoa 
on  the  fourth  day  of  December :  and  the  senate  of  that 
city  thinking  it  incapable  of  defence,  submitted  to  a  very 
mortifying  capitulation,  by  which  the  gates  were  delivered 
up  to  the  Austrians,  together  with  all  their  arms,  artillery, 
and  ammunition ;  and  the  city  was  subjected  to  the  most 
cruel  contributions.  The  marquis  de  Botta  being  left  at 
Genoa  with  sixteen  thousand  men,  the  king  of  Sardinia 
resolved  to  pass  the  Var,  and  pursue  the  French  and 
Spaniards  into  Provence ;  but,  that  monarch  being  seized 
with  the  small  pox,  the  conduct  of  this  expedition  was  in- 
trusted to  count  Brown,  an  Austrian  general  of  Irish  ex- 
tract, who  had  given  repeated  proofs  of  uncommon  valour 
and  capacity.  He  was  on  this  occasion  assisted  by  vice- 
admiral  Medley,  who  commanded  the  British  squadron  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  French  forces  had  fortified  the 
passes  of  the  Var,  under  the  conduct  of  the  mareschal  de 
Belleisle,  who  thought  proper  to  abandon  his  posts  at  the 
approach  of  count  Brown ;  and  this  general,  at  the  head 
of  fifty  thousand  men,  passed  the  river,  without  opposi- 
tion, on  the  ninth  day  of  November.  While  he  advanced 
as  far  as  Draguignan,  laying  the  open  country  under  con- 
tribution, baron  Roth,  with  four  and  twenty  battalions, 
invested  Antibes,  which  was  at  the  same  time  bombarded 
on  the  side  of  the  sea  by  the  British  squadron.  The 
trenches  were  opened  on  the  twentieth  day  of  September : 
but  Belleisle  having  assembled  a  numerous  army,  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  confedc^rates,  and  the  Genoese  having 
expelled  their  Austrian  guests,  count  Brown  abandoned 
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1746.     the  enterprise,  and  repassed  the  Var,  not  without  some' 
damage  from  the  enemy. 

XIII.  The  court  of  Vienna,  which  has  always  patron- 
ised oppression,  exacted  such  heavy  contributions  from 
the  Genoese,  and  its  exactions  were  so  rigc^rously  put  into 
execution,  that  the  people  were  reduced  to  despair,  and 
resolved  to  make  a  last  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty  and  independence.  Accordingly  they  took  arms 
in  secret;  seized  several  important  posts  of  the  city;  sur- 
prised some  battalions  of  the  Austrians;  surrounded 
others,  and  cut  them  in  pieces;  and,  in  a  word,  drove 
them  out  with  great  slaughter.  The  marquis  de  Botta 
acted  with  caution  and  spirit :  but  being  overpowered  by 
numbers,  and  apprehensive  of  the  peasants  in  the  coun- 
try, who  were  in  arms,  he  retreated  to  the  pass  of  the 
Brochetta  on  the  side  of  Lombardy,  where  he  secured 
himself  in  an  advantageous  situation,  until  he  could  re- 
ceive reinforcements.  The  loss  he  had  sustained  at  Ge- 
noa did  not  hinder  him  from  reducing  Savona,  a  seaport 
town  belonging  to  that  republic ;  and  he  afterwards  made 
himself  master  of  Gavi.  The  Genoese,  on  the  contrary, 
exerted  themselves  with  wonderful  industry  in  fortifying 
their  city,  raising  troops,  and  in  taking  other  measures 
for  a  vigorous  defence,  in  case  they  should  again  be  in- 
sulted. 

.  XIV.  The  naval  transactions  of  this  year  reflected  very 
little  honour  on  the  British  nation.  Commodore  Peytoni 
who  commanded  six  ships  of  war  in  the  East  IndieSi 
shamefully  declined  a  decisive  engagement  with  a  French 
squadron  of  inferior  force ;  and  abandoned  the  important 
settlement  of  Madras  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which 
was  taken  Without  opposition  in  the  month  of  September 
by  the  French  commodore  de  la  Bourdonnais.  Fort  St. 
David,  and  the  other  British  factories  in  India,  would 
probably  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  not  the  enemy's 
naval  force  in  that  country  been  shattered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed by  a  terrible  tempest.  No  event  of  consequence 
happened  in  America,  though  it  was  a  scene  that  seemed 
to  promise  the  greatest  success  to  the  arms  of  England. 
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The  reduction  of  cape  Breton  had  encouraged  the  aiini-  1749. 
stry  to  project  the  conquest  of  Quehec,  the  capital  6f  Ca- 
nada,  situated  upon  the  river  St.  Laurence.  Commis- 
sions were  sent  to  the  governors  of  the  British  colonies  in 
North  America,  empowering  them  to  raise  companies  to 
join  the  armament  from  England ;  and  eight  thousand 
troops  were  actually  raised  in  consequence  of  these  direc- 
tions; while  a  powerful  squadron  and  transports,  having 
six  regiments  on  board,  were  prepared  at  Portsmouth  for 
this  expedition.  But  their  departure  was  postponed  by 
unaccountable  delays,  until  the  season  was  judged  too  far 
advanced  to  risk  the  great  ships  on  the  boisterous  coast  of 
North  America.  That  the  armament,  however,  might  not 
be  wholly  useless  to  the  nation,  it  was  employed  in  making 
ft  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Bretagne,  on  the  supposition 
that  port  L'Orient,  the  repository  of  all  the  stores  and 
ships  belonging  to  the  French  East  India  company,  might 
be  surprised ;  or,  that  this  invasion  would  alarm  the  enemy, 
and,  by  making  a  diversion,  facilitate  the  operations  of  the 
Austrian  general  in  Provence. 

XV.  The  naval  force  intended  for  this  service  consisted 
of  sixteen  great  ships,  and  eight  frigates,  besides  bomb- 
ketches  and  store-ships,  commanded  by  Richard  Lestock, 
appointed  admiral  of  the  blue  division.  Six  battalions  of 
land  troops,  with  a  detachment  of  matrosses  and  bom- 
bardiers, were  embarked  in  thirty  transports,  under  the 
conduct  of  lieutenant-general  Sinclair;  and  the  whole 
fleet  set  sail  from  Plymouth  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember. On  the  twentieth  the  troops  were  landed  in 
Quimperlay  bay,  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles  from  port 
L'Orient.  The  militia,  reinforced  by  some  detachment!^ 
from  different  regiments,  were  assembled  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  and  seemed  resolved  to  oppose  the  dis- 
embarkation: but,  seeing  the  British  troops  determined 
to  land  at  all  events,  they  thought  proper  to  retire.  Next 
day  general  Sinclair  advanced  into  the  country,  skirmish- 
ing with  the  enemy  in  his  route ;  and  arriving  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Plemure,  within  half  a  league  from  port  L'Orient, 
summoned  that  place  to  surrender.    He  was  visited  by  a 
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1746.  deputation  from  the  town,  which  offered  to  admit  the 
'  "  British  forces,  on  condition  that  they  should  be  restrained 
from  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and  touching  the  maga- 
zines; and  that  they  should  pay  a  just  price  for  their  pro- 
visions. These  terms  being  rejected,  the  inhabitants 
prepared  for  a  vigorous  defence;  and  the  English  general 
resolved  to  besiege  the  place  in  form,  though  he  had  nei- 
ther time,  artillery,  nor  forces  sufficient  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. This  strange  resolution  was  owing  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  engineers,  who  promised  to  lay  the  place  in 
ashes  in  the  space  of  four  and  twenty  hours.  All  his  can- 
non amounted  to  no  more  than  a  few  field  pieces ;  and  he 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  two  iron  guns,  which  the  sailors 
dragged  up  from  the  shipping.  Had  he  given  the  assault 
on  the  first  night  after  his  arrival,  when  the  town  was 
filled  with  terror  and  confusion,  and  destitute  of  regular 
troops,  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  easily  taken 
by  scalade :  but  the  reduction  of  it  was  rendered  imprac- 
ticable by  his  delay.  The  ramparts  were  mounted  with 
cannon  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour:  new  works  were 
raised  with  great  industry :  the  garrison  was  reinforced 
by  several  bodies  of  regular  troops ;  and  great  numbers 
were  assembling  from  all  parts ;  so  that  the  British  forces 
were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded  in  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  they  open- 
ed a  small  battery  against  the  town,  which  was  set  on  fire 
in  several  places  by  their  bombs  and  red-hot  bullets:  they 
likewise  repulsed  part  of  the  garrison  which  had  made  a 
sally  to  destroy  their  works  :  but  their  cannon  producing 
no  effect  upon  the  fortifications,  the  fire  from  the  town 
daily  increasing,  the  engineers  owning  they  could  not  per- 
form their  promise,  and  admiral  Lestock  declaring  in 
repeated  messages,  that  he  could  no  longer  expose  the 
ships  on  an  open  coast  at  such  a  season  of  the  year,  ge- 
neral Sinclair  abandoned  the  siege.  Having  caused  the 
two  iron  pieces  of  cannon  and  the  mortars  to  be  spiked» 
he  retreated  in  good  order  to  the  sea  side,  where  his 
troops  were  re-embarked,  having  sustained  very  incon-. 
siderable  damage  since  their  first  landing.    He  expected 
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reinforcements  from  England^  and  was  resolved  to  wait  a  1746. 
little  longer  for  their  arrival,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to 
annoy  the  enemy  more  effectually.  In  the  beginning  of 
October  the  fleet  sailed  to  Quiberon  bay,  where  they  de- 
stroyed the  Ardent,  a  French  ship  of  war  of  sixty-four 
guns :  and  a  detachment  of  the  forces  being  landed,  took 
possession  of  a  fort  on  the  peninsula;  while  the  little 
islands  of*Houat  and  Hey  die  were  reduced  by  the  sailors. 
In  this  situation  the  admiral  and  general  continued  till  the 
seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  when  the  forts  being  dis- 
mantled ^  and  the  troops  re-embarked,  the  fleet  sailed 
from  the  French  coast :  the  admiral  returned  to  England, 
and  the  transports  with  the  soldiers  proceeded  to  Ireland, 
where  they  arrived  in  safety. 

XVI.   This  expedition,  weak  and  frivolous  as  it  may 
seem,  was  resented  by  the  French  nation,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  insults  they  had  ever  sustained ;    and   demon- 
strated the  possibility  of  hurting  France  in  her  tenderest 
parts,  by  means  of  an  armament  of  this  nature,  well  timed, 
and   vigorously  conducted.      ludeed,  nothing  could  be   , 
more  absurd  or  precipitate  than  an  attempt  to  distress  the 
enemy   by  landing  a   handful  of  troops,  without  draft 
horses,  tents,  or  artillery,  from  a  fleet  of  ships  lying  on 
an  open  beach,  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  weather  in 
the  most  tempestuous  season  of  the  year,  so  as  to  render 
the    retreat    and   re-embarkation   altogether  precarious. 
The  British  squadrons  in  the  West  Indies  performed  no 
exploit  of  consequence  in  the  course  of  this  year.     The 
commerce  was  btit  indifferently  protected.     Commodore 
Lee,  stationed  off*  Martinico,  allowed  a  French  fleet  of 
merchant  ships,  and  their  convoy,  to  pass  by  his  squadron 
unmolested;    and  commodore  Mitchel  behaved  scandal- 
ously in  a  rencounter  with  the  French  squadron,  under  the 
conduct  of  Monsieur  de  Conflans,  who  in  his  return  to 
Europe  took  the  Severn,  an  English  ship  of  fifty  guns. 
The  cruisers  on  all  sides,  English,  French,  and  Span- 
iards, were  extremely  alert ;  and  though  the  English  lost 
the  greater  number  of  ships,  this  difference  was  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  superior  value  of  the  prizes 
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1746.  taken  from  the  enemy.  In  the  course  of  this  year  two 
^and  twenty  Spanish  privateers,  and  sixty-six  merchant 
vessels/ including  ten  register  ships,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  cruisers:  from  the  French  they  took  seven 
ships  of  war,  ninety  privateer.s,  and  about  three  hundred 
ships  ofcommercCi  The  new  king  of  Spain  **  being  sup^ 
])Osed  well  affected  to  the  British  nation,  an  effort  was 
made  to  detach  him  from  the  interest  of  France,  by  means 
of  the  marquis  de  Tabernega,  who  had  formerly  been  bis 
favourite,  and  resided  many  years  as  a  refugee  in  Eng« 
land.  This  nobleman  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  where  a  ne- 
gotiation was  set  on  foot  with  the  court  of  M adrid«  But 
his  efforts  miscarried;  and  the  influence  of  the  queen 
mother  continued  to  predominate  in  the  Spanish  councils* 
The  states-general  had  for  some  years  endeavoured  to 
promote  a  pacification  by  remonstrances,  and  even  en* 
treaties,  at  the  court  of  Versailles :  the  French  king  at 
length  discovered  an  inclination  to  peace,  and  in  Septem- 
ber, a  congress  was  opened  at  Breda,  the  capital  of  Dutch 
Brabant,  where  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  emperor, 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  were  assembled : 
but  the  French  were  so  insolent  in  their  demands,,  that 
the  ccMiferences  were  soon  interrupted. 

XVIL  The  parUament  of  Great  Britain  meeting  in 
November,  the  king  exhorted  them  to  concert  with  all 
possible  expedition  the  proper  measures  for  pursuing  the 
war  with  vigour,  that  the  confederate  army  in  the  Nether- 
lands might  be  seasonably  augmentexl;  he  likewise  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  the  funds  appropriated  for  the 
support  of  his  civil  government  had  for  some  years  past 
fallen  short  of  the  revenue  intended  and  granted  by  par- 
liament; and  said  he  relied  on  their  known  affectioit  to 
iind  out  some  method  to  make  good  this  deficiency.     As 

*»  In  the  month  of  July,  Philip  king  of  Spain  dying,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
his  age,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ferdinand,  born  of  Maria-Louisa  Ga- 
briela,  sister  to  the  late  king  of  Sardinia.  He  espoused  Donna  Maria  Magda- 
lena,  infanta  of  Portugal,  but  had  no  issue.  Philip  was  but  two  days  survived 
1)y  his  daughter,  the  dauphiness  of  France.  The  same  month  was  remarkable 
for  the  death  of  Christiern  the  sixth,  king  of  Denmark,  succeeded  by  his  son 
Frederick  the  fifth,  who  had  married  the  princess  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  to 
the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
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all  those  who  had  conducted  the  oppositio<i  were  now  1746. 
concerned  in  the  administration,  little  or  no  objection  was 
made  to  any  demand  or  proposal  of  the  government  and 
its  ministers.  The  commons  having  considered  the  esti- 
mates, voted  forty  thousand  seamen  for  the  service  of  the 
ensuing  year>  and  about  sixty  thousand  land  fbrces,  in- 
cluding eleven  thousand  five  hundred  marines*  They 
granted  four  hundred  and  tbirty*three  thousand  pounds- to 
the  empress  queen  of  Hungary  ;  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  the  king  of  Sardinia;  four  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  the  mafntenance  of  eighteen  thou- 
sand Hanoverian  auxiliaries ;  one  hundred  luid  sixty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  seven  pounds  for  six  thousand 
Hessians;  subsidies  to  the  electors  of  Cologne^  Mentfls, 
and  Bavaria;  and  the  sum  of  five  hundred  thou^and 
pounds  to  enable  bis  majesty  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
advantage.  Jn  a  word,  the  supplies  amounted^  tp  nine  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  twenty'-five  thousand  two  hundred 
^and  fifty-four  pounds;  a^  sum  almost  incredible,  if  we  con- 
sider how  the  kingdom  had  been  already  drained  of  its 
treasure*  It  was  raised  by  the  usual  taxes,  reinforced 
with  new  impositions  on  windows^  carriages,  and  spirituous 
liquors,  a  lottery,  and  a  loan  from  the  sinking  fund.  The 
new  taxes  were  mortgaged  for  four  millions  by  transfer- 
aUe  annuities,  at  an  interest  of  four,  and  a  premium  often, 
per  centum*  By  reflecting  on  these  enormous  grants,  one 
would  imagine  the  ministry  had  been  determined  to  im- 
poverish the  nation :  but,  from  the  eagerjiess  and  expedi- 
tion with  whicli  the  people  subscribed  for  the  money,  one 
would  conclude  that  the  riches  of  the  kingdom  were  in^ 
exhaustible.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the 
supplies  of  this  year  exceeded,  by  two  millions  and  a  hidf, 
the  greatest  annual  sum  that  was  raised  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Anne,  though  she  mainitained  as  great  a  number 
of  troops  as  was  now  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain,  and  her 
armies  and  fleets  acquired  every  year  fresh  harvests  of 
glory  and  advantage;  whereas  this  war  had  proved  .an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  events  big  with  disaster  and 
dishonour.     During  the  last  two  years,  the  naval  expense 
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1746.  of  England  had  exceeded  that  of  France  about  five  mil- 
lions  sterling ;  though  her  fleets  had  not  obtained  one 
signal  advantage  over  the  enemy  at  sea,  nor  been  able  to 
protect  her  commerce  from  their  depredations.  She  was 
at  once  a  prey  to  her  declared  adversaries  and  professed- 
friends.  Before  the  end  of  summer,  she  numbered  among 
her  mercenaries  two  empresses,  five  German  princes,  and 
a  powerful  monarch,  whom  she  hired  to  assist  her  in  trim- 
ming the  balance  of  Europe,  in  which  they  themselves 
were  immediately  interested,  and  she  had  no  more  than  a 
secondary  concern.  Had  these  fruitless  subsidies  been 
saved;  had  the  national  revenue  been  applied  with  eco- 
nomy to  national  purposes ;  had  it  been  employed  in  liqui- 
dating gradually  the  public  incumbrances ;  in  augmenting 
the  navy,  improving  manufactures,  encouraging  and  se- 
curing the  colonies,  and  extending  trade  and  navigation ; 
corruption  would  have  become  altogether  unnecessary, 
and  disaffection  would  have  vanished :  the  people  would 
have  been  eased  of  their  burthens,  and  ceased  to  com- " 
plain:  commerce  would  have  flourished,  and  produced 
such  affluence  as  must  have  raised  Great  Britain  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  maritime  power,  above  all  rivalship  or 
competition.  She  would  have  been  dreaded  by  her  ene- 
mies ;  revered  by  her  neighbours :  oppressed  nations 
would  have  crept  under  her  wings  for  protection ;  con- 
tending potentates  would  have  appealed  to  her  decision ; 
and  she  would  have  shone  the  universal  arbitress  of  Eu- 
rope. How  different  is  her  present  situation !  her  debts 
are  enormous,  her  taxes  intolerable,  her  people  discon- 
tented, and  the  sinews  of  her  government  relaxed.  With- 
out conduct,  confidence,  or  concert,  she  engages  in  blun- 
dering negotiations  :  she  involves  herself  rashly  in  foreign 
quarrels,  and  lavishes  her  substance  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous precipitation :  she  is  even  deserted  by  her  wonted 
vigour,  steadiness,  and  intrepidity;  she  grows  vain,  fan- 
tastical, and  pusillanimous :  her  arms  are  despised  by  her 
enemies;  and  her  counsels  ridiculed  through  all  Chris- 
tendom. 

XVIII.  The  king,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  specimen  of 
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his  desire  to  diminish  the  public  expense^  ordered  the  1746. 
third  and  fourth  troops  of  his  life  guards  to  be  disbanded^ 
and  reduced  three  regiments  of  horse  to  the  quality  of 
dragoons.  The  house  of  commons  presented  an  address 
of  thanks  for  this  instance  of  economy,  by  which .  the  an- 
nual sum  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  was  saved  to  the 
nation.  Notwithstanding  this  seeming  harmony  between 
the  king  and  the  great  council  of  the  nation^  his  majesty 
resolved,  with  the  advice  of  his  council,  to  dissolve  the 
present  parliament,  though  the  term  of  seven  years  was 
not  yet  expired  since  its  first  meeting.  The  ministry 
affected  to  insinuate,  that  the  states-general  were  unwilling 
to  concur  with  his  majesty  in  vigorous  measures  against 
France,  during  the  existence  of  a  parliament  which  had 
undergone  such  a  vicissitude  of  complexion.  The .  allies 
of  Great  Britain,  far  ftom  being  suspicious  of  this  assem- 
bly, which  had  supplied  them  so  liberally,  saw  with  con- 
cern, that^  according  to  law,  it  would  soon  be  dismissed ; 
and  they  doubted  whether  another  could  be  procured 
equally  agreeable  to  their  purposes.  In  order  to  remove 
this  doubt,  the  ministry  resolved  to  surprise  the  kingdom 
with  a  new  election,  before  the  malcontents  should  be  pre- 
pared to  oppose  the  friends  of  the  government.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  business  of  the  session  was  despatched, 
the  king  having  given  the  royal  assent  to  the  several  acts 
they  had  prepared,  dismissed  them  in  the  month  of  June,  a.d.  1747. 
with  an  affectionate  speech,  that  breathed  nothing  but 
tenderness  and  gratitude.  The  parliament  was  imme- 
diately dissolved  by  proclamation,  and  new  writs,  were 
issued  for  convoking  another.  Among  the  laws  passed 
in  this  session,  was  an  act  abolishing  the  heritable  jurisdic- 
tions, and  taking  away  the  tenure  of  wardholdings  in  Scot- 
land, which  were  reckoned  among  the  principal  sources 
of  those  rebelUons  that  had  been  excited  since  the  revolu- 
tion. In  the  highlands  they  certainly  kept  the  common 
people  in  subjection  to  their  chiefs,  whom  they  implicitly 
followed  and  obeye4  in  all  their  undertakings.  By  this 
act  these  mountaineers  were  legally  .emancipated  from 
slavery :  but  as  the  tenants  enjoyed  no  leases,  and  were  at 
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1747.  all  times  liable  to  be  ejected  from  tb^ir  farm«,  they  still 
depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  lords,  notwithstanding 
this  interposition  of  the  legislature,  which  granted  a  valu- 
able consideration  in  money  to  every  nobleman  and  petty 
baron,  who  was  thus  deprived  of  one  part  of  his  inberit- 
ance.  The  forfeited  estates,  indeed,  were  divided  into 
small  farms,  and  let  by  the  government  on  leases  at  an 
under  value ;  so  that  those  who  had  the  good  fortuiie  to 
obtain  such  leases  tasted  the  sweets  of  independence :  but 
the  highlanders  in  general  were  left  in  their  original  in« 
digence  and  incapacity,  at  the  mercy  pf  their  supefiora. 
Had  manufactures  and  fisheries  been  established  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  their  country,  they  would  have  seen  and 
felt  the  happy  consequences  of  industry,  and  in  m  iittle 
time  been  efFectually  detached  from  ail  their  slavish  con* 
nexions. 

XIX.  The  operations  of  the  campaign  had  been  con* 
certed  in  the  winter  ^  the  Hague,  between  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  and  the  states-general  of  the  United  Pro* 
vinces,  who  wer^  by  this  time  generally  convinced  of 
France's  design  to  encroach  upon  their  territories.  They, 
therefore,  determined  to  take  efiectual  measures  against 
that  restless  and  ambitious  neighbour.  The  allied  powers 
agreed  to  assemble  a  vast  army  in  the  Netherlands ;  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese  should 
once  more  penetrate  into  Provence.  The  Dutch  patriots, 
however,  were  not  roused  into  this  exertion,  until  call  their 
remonstrances  had  failed  at  the  court  of  VersaiHee ;  untiil 
they  had  been  urged  by  repeated  memorials  of  the  Englisk 
ambassador,  and  stimulated  by  the  ifiMnediate  danger  to 
which  their  country  was  exposed :  for  France  was  by  this 
time  possessed  of  all  the  Austrian  N^herlands,  -aad 
seemed  bent  upon  penetrating  into  the  territories  of  the 
United  Provinces.  In  February,  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
began  to  assemble  the  allied  forces ;  amd  in  the  latter  end 
of  March  they  took  the  field  in  three  separate  bodies. 
His  royal  highness,  with  the  E/nglish,  Hanoverians,  and 
Hessians,  fixed  his  head  qua)rters  at  the  village  of  Tilberg; 
the  prince  of  Waldeck  was  posted  with  the  Dutch  troops 
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at  Breda;  and  marescfaal  Bathiani  collected  the  Austrians      1747. 

and  Bavarians  in   the   neighbourhood   of  Venlo.      The  

whole  army  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men,  who  lay  inactive  six  weeks,  exposed  to  the  in* 
clemency  of  the  weather,  and  almost  destitute  of  forage 
and  provision.  Count  Saxe,  by  this  time  created  mares- 
chal  general  of  France,  continued  his  troops  within  their 
cantonment  at  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and  Brussels,  declaring, 
that  when  the  aUied  army  should  be  weakened  by  sickness 
and  mortality,  he  would  convince  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
that  the  first  duty  of  a  general  is  to  provide  for  the  health 
and  preservation  of  his  troops.  In  April  this  fortunate 
commander  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men ;  and  the  count  de  Clermont  com* 
manded  a  separate  body  of  nineteen  battalions  and  thirty 
squadrons.  Count  Lowendahl  was  detached  on  the  six- 
teenth day  of  the  month,  with  seven  and  twenty  thousand 
men  to  invade  Dutch  Flanders:  at  the  same  time,  the 
French  minister  at  the  Hague  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  states,  intimating  that  his  master  was  obliged  to  take 
this  step  by  the  necessity  of  war;  but  that  his  troops 
should  observe  the  strictest  discipline,  without  interfering 
with  the  religion,  government,  or  commerce  of  the  re-  ^ 
public:  he  likewise  declared,  that  the  countries  and  places 
of  which  he  might  be  obliged  to  take  possession  should 
be  detained  no  otherwise  than  as  a  pledge,  to  be  restored 
as  soon  as  the  United  Provinces  should  give  convincing 
proofs  that  they  would  no  longer  furnish  the  enemies  of 
France  with  succours. 

XX.  While  the  states  deliberated  upon  this  declara- 
tion, count  Lowendahl  entered  Dutch  Brabant,  and  in- 
vested the  town  and  fortress  of  Sluys,  the  garrison  of 
which  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  April.  This  was  likewise  the  fate  of 
Sas-van-Ghent,  while  the  marquis  de  Contades,  with 
another  detachment,  reduced  the  forts  Perle  and  Leif- 
kenshoek,  with  the  town  of  Philippine,  even  within  hear- 
ing of  the  confederate  army.  The  fort  of  Sanberg  was 
vigorously  defended  by  two  English  battalions ;  but  they 
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1747.  were  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Welsthoorden : 
and  count  Lowendahl  undertook  the  siege  of  Hulst,  which 
was  shamefully  surrendered  by  La  Roque,  the  Dutch 
governor,  though  he  knew  that  a  reinforcement  of  nine 
battaliona  was  on  the  march  to  his  relief.  Then  the 
French  general  took  possession  of  Axel  and  Terneuse, 
and  began  to  prepare  flat-bottomed  boats  for  a  descent  on 
the  island  of  Zealand.  The  Dutch  people  were  now 
struck  with  consternation.  They  saw  the  enemy  at  their 
doors,  and  owed  their  immediate  preservation  to  the 
British  squadron  stationed  at  the  Swin,  under  the  com- 
mand of  commodore  Mitchel  *',  who,  by  means  of  his 
sloops,  tender^,  and  small  craft,  took  such  measures  as 
defeated  the  intention  of  Lowendahl.  The  common 
people  in  Zealand  being  reduced  to  despair,  began  to 
clamour  loudly  against  their  governors,  as  if  they  had  not 
taken  the  proper  measures  for  their  security.  The  friends 
of  the  prince  of  Orange  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity 
of  promoting  his  interest.  They  encouraged  their  discon- 
tent, and  exaggerated  the  danger :  they  reminded  them  of 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-two,  when 
the  French  king  was  at  the  gates  of  Amsterdam,  and  the 
republic  was  saved  by  the  choice  of  a  stadtholder :  they 
exhorted  them  to  turn  their  eyes  on  the  descendant  of 
those  heroes  who  had  established  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces:  they  extolled  his 
virtue  and  ability;  his  generosity,  his  justice,  his  un- 
shaken love  to  his  country.  The  people  in  several  towns, 
inflamed  by  such  representations  to  tumult  and  sedition, 
compelled  their  magistrates  to  declare  the  prince  of 
Orange  stadtholder.  He  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  states 
of  Zealand,  offered  his  services  for  the  defence  of  the  pro- 
vince. On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  April  he  was  nomi- 
nated captain-general  and  admiral  of  Zealand.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  Rotterdam  and  the  whole  pro- 
vince of  Holland ;  and  on  the  second  day  of  May,  the 
prince   of  Orange  was,  in   the   assembly  of  the  states- 

^  Not  the  person  who  commanded  in  the  West  Indies. 
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general,  invested  with  the  power  and  dignity  of  stadt-  1747. 
holder,  captain-general,  and  admiral  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.  The  vigorous  consequences  of  this  resolution 
immediately  appeared.  All  commerce  and  contracts  with 
the  French  were  prohibited:  the  peasants  were  armed  \ 
and  exercised :  a  resolution  pasded  for  making  a  consider* 
able  augmentation  of  the  army :  a  council  of  war  was 
established  for  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  the  governors 
who  had  given  up  the  frontier  places;  and  orders  were 
issued  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  French,  both 
by  sea  and  land. 

XXI.  Meanwhile  the  duke  of  Cumberland  took  post 
with  his  whole  army  between  the  two  Nethes,  to  cover 
Bergen-op-Zoom  and  Maestricht;  and  mareschal  Saxe 
called  in  his  detachments,  with  a  view  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement.  In  the  latter  end  of  May,  the  French  king 
arrived  at  Brussels;  and  his  general  resolved  to  undertake 
the  siege  of  Maestricht.  For  this  purpose  he  advanced 
towards  Louvain  ;  and  the  confederates,  perceiving  his 
drift,  began  their  march  to  take  post  between  the  town 
and  the  enemy.  On  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  they  took 
possession  of  their  ground,  and  were  drawn  up  in  order  of 
battle,  with  their  right  at  Bilsen,  and  their  left  extending 
to  Wirle,  within  a  mile  of  Maestricht,  having  in  the  flront 
of  their  left  wing  the  village  of  Laffeldt,  in  which  they 
posted  several  battalions  of  British  infantry.  The  French 
bad  taken  possession  of  the  heights  of  Herdeeren,  imme- 
diately above  the  allies;  and  both  armies  cannonaded  each 
other  till  the  evening.  In  the  morning,  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry marched  down  the  hill  in  a  prodigious  column,  and 
attacked  the  village  of  Laffeldt,  which  was  well  fortified, 
and  defended  with  amazing  obstinacy.  The  assailants  suf- 
fered terribly  in  their  approach,  from  the  cannon  of  the 
confederates,  which  was  served  with  surprising  dexterity 
and  success ;  and  they  met  with  such  a  warm  reception 
from  the  British  musquetry  as  they  could  not  withstand  : 
but,  when  they  were  broken  and  dispersed,  fresh  brigades 
succeeded  with  astonishing  perseverance.  The  confeder- 
ates were  driven  out  of  the  village ;  yet  being  sustained  by 
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1747.  ihree  regiments^  they  measured  back  their  ground,  and 
repulsed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter.  Nevertheless, 
count  Saxe  continued  pouring  in  other  battalions ;  and  the 
French  regained  and  maintained  their  footing  in  the  vil« 
lage,  after  it  had  been  three  times  lost  and  carried.  The 
action  was  chiefly  confined  to  this  post,  where  the  field 
exhibited  a  horrible  scene  of  carnage.  At  noon,  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  ordered  the  whole  left  wing  to  advance 
against  the  enemy,  whose  infantry  gave  way :  prince  Wal- 
deck  led  up  the  centre :  mareschal  Bathiani  made  a  mo- 
tion with  the  right  wing  towards  Herdeeren,  and  victory 
seemed  ready  to  declare  for  the  confederates,  when  the 
fortune  of  the  day  took  a  sudden  turn  to  their  prejudice. 
Several  squadrons  of  E>utch  horse,  posted  in  the  centre, 
gave  way ;  and  flying  at  fldl  gallop,  overthrew  five  batta*- 
lions  of  infantry  that  were  advancing  from  the  body  of  re- 
serve. The  French  cavalry  charged  them  with  great 
impetuosity,  increasing  the  confusion  that  was  already 
produced,  and  penetrating  through  the  lines  of  the  allied 
army,  which  was  thus  divided  about  the  centre.  Th^ 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  exerted  himself  with  equal  cou*- 
rage  and  activity  in  attempting  to  remedy  this  disorder, 
was  in  danger  of  being  taken;  and  the  defeat  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  total,  had  not  sir  John  Ligonier 
taken  the  resolution  of  sacrificing  himself  and  apart  of  the 
troops  to  the  safety  of  the  army.  At  the  head  of  three 
British  regiments  of  dragoons,  and  some  squadrons  of  im- 
perial horse,  h^  charged  the  whole  line  of  the  French  ca* 
valry  with  such  intrepidity  and  success,  that  he  overthrew 
all  that  opposed  him,  and  made  such  a  diversion  as  ena- 
bled the  duke  of  Cumberland  to  effect  an  orderly  retreat 
to  Maestricht.  He  himself  was  taken  by  a  French  cara- 
bineer, after  his  horse  had  been  killed ;  but  the  regiments 
he  commanded  retired  with  deliberation.  The  confeder- 
ates retreated  to  Maestricht,  without  having  sustained 
much  damage  from  the  pursuit,  and  even  brought  off  all 
their  artillery,  except  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Their 
loss  did  not  exceed  six  thousand  men  killed  and  taken ; 
whereas  the  French  general  purchased  the  victory  at  a 
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much  greater  expense.    The  common  eoose  of  the  conrfe-     i747« 

derate  powers  is  said  to  faav«  suffered  from  the  pride  and 

ignorance  of  their  generals.  On  the  ev«  of  the  battle, 
whtn  the  detachment  of  the  count  d^  Clermont  appeared 
OB  the  hill  of  Herdeeren,  mareschal  Bathiani  asked  per- 
mission of  die  comimsnder  in  chief  to  attack  them  before 
tiiey  should  be  reinforced,  declaring  he  would  answer  for 
tbe  success  of  the  enterprise.  No  regard  was  paid  to  this 
proposal :  but  the  superior  asked,  in  Ms  turn,  where  the 
mareschal  would  be  in  case  he  should  be  wanted.  He 
repKed,  **  I  shall  always  be  found  at  the  head  of  my 
troops/'  and  retired  in  disgust.  The  subsequent  disposi- 
tion has  likewise  been  blamed,  inasmuch  as  not  above  one 
half  of  the  army  could  act,  while  the  enemy  exerted  their 
wkole  force. 

XXII.  The  confederates  passed  the  Maese,  and  en* 
camped  in  the  duchy  of  Limburghj  so  as  to  cov^r  M ae- 
slncht ;  while  the  French  king  remained  with  his  army  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tongres.  Mareschal  Saxe,  having 
amused  the  allies  with  marches  And  counter-marches,  at 
length  detached  count  Lowendahl  with  six  and  tliirty 
thousand  men  to  besiege  Bergen-op-Zoom,  the  strongest 
fortification  of  Dutch  Brabant,  the  favourite  work  of  the 
famous  engineer  Coebora,  never  conquered,  and  generally 
esteemed  inrincible.  It  was  secured  with  a  g4irri8on  of 
three  thovsaxid  men,  and  weH  provided  with  artillery,  am- 
mnnttion,  and  magasioes.  The  enemy  appeared  before  H 
on  the  twelfth  day  of  July,  and  summoned  the  governor  to 
surrender.  The  prince  of  Saxe-Hildburgfaausen  was  sent 
to  its  relief,  with  twenty  battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons 
of  the  troops  that  could  be  most  oonreniently  assembled: 
he  entered  the  lines  of  Bergen-op-Zoom,  where  he  re- 
mained in  expectation  of  a  strong  reinforcement  from  the 
confederate  army ;  and  the  old  baron  Oronstrom,  whom 
the  stadtholder  had  appointed  goremor  of  Brabant,  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  garrison.  The  besiegers  car- 
ried OB  their  operations  with  great  vivacity,  and  the  troops 
of  the  town  defended  it  with  equal  vigour.  The  eyes  of 
all  Europe  were  turned  upon  this  important  siege :  count 
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1747.     Lowendahl  received  divers  reinforcements ;  and  a  consi- 

■"^ derable  body  of  troops  was  detached  from  the  allied'  army, 

under  the  command  of  baron  Schwartzemberg,  to  co- 
operate with  the  prince  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen.  The 
French  general  lost  a  great  number  of  men  by  the  close 
and  continual  fire  of  the  besieged  ;  while  he,  in  his  turn, 
opened  such  a  number  of  batteries,  and  plied  them  so 
warmly,  that  the  defences  began  to  give  way.  From  the 
sixteenth  day  of  July  to  the  fifteenth  of  September  the 
siege  produced  an  intermitting  scene  of  horror  and  de- 
struction :  desperate  sallies  were  made,  and  mines  sprung 
with  the  most  dreadful  effects :  the  works  began  to  be 
shattered ;  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes ;  the  trenches  were 
filled  with  carnage;  nothing  waiji  seen  but  fire  and  smoke; 
nothing  heard  but  one  continued  roar  of  bombs  and  can- 
non. But ,  still  the  damage  fell  chiefly  on  the  besiegers, 
who  were  slain  in  heaps  ;  while  the  garrison  suffered  very 
little,  and  could  be  occasionally  relieved  or  reinforced 
from  the  lipes.  In  a  word,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
count  Lowendahl  would  be  baffled  in  his  endeavours ; 
and  by  this  belief  the  governor  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  seems 
to  have  been  lulled  into  a  blind  security.  At  length  some 
inconsiderable  breaches  were  made  in  one  ravelin  and  two 
bastions,  and  these  the  French  general  resolved  to  storm; 
though  Cronstrom  believed  they  were  impracticable ;  and 
on  that  supposition  presumed  that  the  enemy  would  not 
attempt  an  assault.  For  this  very,  reason  count  Lowendahl 
resolved  to  hazard  the  attack,  before  the  preparations 
should  be  made  for  his  reception.  He  accordingly  regu- 
lated his  dispositions,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  sixteenth  day  of  September,  the^  signal  was  made 
for  the  assault.  A  prodigious  quantity  of  bombs  being 
thrown  into  the  ravelin,  his  troops  threw  themselves  into 
the  fosse,  mounted  the  breaches,  forced  open  a  sally-port, 
and  entered  the  place,  almost  without  resistance.  In  a 
word,  they  had  time  to  extend  themselves  along  the  cur- 
tains, and  form  in  order  of  battle,  before  the  garrison 
could  be  assembled.  Cronstrom  was  asleep,  and  the  sol- 
diers upon  duty  had  been   surprised  by  the  suddenness 
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and  impetuosity  of  the  attack.  Though  the  French  had  1747. 
taken  possession  of  the  ramparts,  they  did  not  gain  the 
town  without  opposition.  Two  battalions  of  the  Scottish  . 
troops,  in  the  pay  of  the  states-general,  were  assembled  in 
the  market-place,  and  attacked  them  with  such,  fury,  that 
they  were  driven  from  street  to  street,  until  fresh  rein- 
forcements arriving,  compelled  the  Scots  to  retreat  in 
their  turn;  yet  they  disputed  every  inch  of  ground,. and 
fought  until  two-thirds  of  them  were  killed  on  the  spot. 
Then  they  brought  off  the  old  governor,  abandoning  the 
town  to  the  enemy :  the  troops  that  were  encamped  in  the 
lines  retreating  with  great  precipitation,  all  the  forts  in 
the  neighbourhood  immediately  surrendered  to  the  victors, 
who  now  became  masters  of  the  whole  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  The  French  king  was  no  sooner  informed  of 
LowendahFs  success,  than  he  promoted  him  to  the  rank 
of  mareschal  of  France ;  appointed .  count  Saxe  governor 
of  the  conquered  Netherlands ;  and  returned  in  triumph 
to  Versailles.  In  a  little  time  after  this  transaction,  both 
armies  were  distributed  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  duke 
of  Cumberland  embarked  for  England. 

XXIII.  In  Italy  the  French  arms  did  not  triumph  with 
equal  success,  though  the  mareschal  de  Belleisle  saw  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  in  Provence.  In  April 
he  passed  the  Var  without  opposition,  and  took  possession 
of  Nice.  He  met  with  little  or  no  resistance  in  reducing 
Montalban,  Yillafranca,  and  Ventimiglia;  while  general 
Brown,  with  eight  and  twenty  thousand  Austrians,  retired 
towards  Final  and  Savona*  In  the  mean  time,  another 
large  body,  under  count  Schuylemberg,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  marquis  de  Botta,  co-operated  with  fifteen 
thousand  Piedmontese  in  an  attempt  to  recover  the  city  of 
Genoa.  The  French  king  had  sent  them  supplies,  suc- 
cours, and  engineers,  with  the  duke  de  Boufflers,  as  am- 
bassador to  the  republic,  who  likewise  acted  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces  employed  for  its  defence.  The  Aus- 
trian general  assembled  his  troops  in  the  Milanese:  having 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Bochetta  on  the  thirteenth  of 
January,  he  advanced  into  the  territories  of  Genoa,  and 
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1747*  the  Rivera  was  ravaged  without  mercy.  On  the  last  day 
of  March  he  appeared  before  the  city  at  the  liead  of  forty 
thousand  menj  and  summoned  the  revolters  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  The  answer  he  received  was,  that  the  repub- 
lic had  fifty-four  thousand  men  in  arms,  two  hundred  and 
sixty  cannon^  thirty-four  mortars^  with  abundance  of  am^ 
munition  and  provision ;  that  they  would  defend  their  U- 
berty  with  their  last  bloody  and  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
their  capital,  rather  than  submit  to  the  clemency  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  except  by  an  honourable  capitulation^ 
guaranteed  by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia, 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  the  United  Provinces.  In  the 
beginning  of  May,  Genoa  was  invested  on  all  sides;  a  fu- 
rious sally  was  made  by  the  duke  de  Boufflers,  who  drove 
the  besiegers  from  their  posts;  but  the  Austrians  rallying, 
he  was  repulsed  in  his  turn  with  the  loss  of  seven  hundred 
men.  General  Schuylemberg  carried  on  his  operations 
with  such  skill,' vigour^,  and  intrepidity,  that  he  made  him* 
self  maater  of  the  suburbs  of  Bisagno ;  and,  in  all  proba* 
bility,  would  have  reduced  the  city,  had  he  not  been 
obliged  to  desist,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  remoU" 
strances  made  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count  Brown, 
who  represented  the  necessity  of  his  abandoning  hb  en- 
tei*prise,  and  drawing  off  his  army,  to  cover  Piedmont  and 
Lombardy  from  the  efibrts  of  mareschal  de  Belleisle.  Ac* 
cordingly,  he  raised  the  siege  on  the  tenth  day  of  Junci 
and  returned  into  the  Milanese,  in  order  to  join  his  Sar- 
dinian majesty ;  while  the  Genoese  made  an  irruption  into 
the  Parmesan  and  Placentin,  where  they  committed  terri«- 
ble  outrages,  in  revenge  for  the  mischiefs  they  had  under- 
gone. 

XXIV.  While  the  mareschal  de  Belleisle  remained  9A 
Ventimiglia,  his  brother,  at  the  head  of  four  and  thirty 
thousand  French  and  Spaniards,  attempted  to  penetrate 
into  Piedmont :  on  the  sixth  day  of  July  he  arrived  at  the 
pass  of  Exilles,  a  strong  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  Dau- 
phin6,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Doria.  The 
defence  of  this  important  post  the  king  of  Sardinia  had 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  count  de  Brigueras,  who 
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formed  an  encampsnent  behind  the  lines^  widi  fourteen  hat-  1747, 
talions  of  Piedmontese  and  Austriaaa,  while  divert)  dei:«ch'* 
ments  were  posted  along  all  the  paaaes  of  the  Alps»  On 
the  eighth  day  of  the  month  the  Piedmontese  entrench* 
ments  were  attacked  by  tlie  chevalier  de  Belleisle  with  inr 
credible  intrepidity ;.  but  the  columns,  were  repulsed  witb 
great  loss  in  three  successive  attacks;  Impatient  of  this 
obstinate  opposition,  and  determined  not  to  survive  a  mis^ 
carriage,  this  impetuoaat  general  seized  a  pair  of  colours, 
and  advancing  at  the  head  of  has  troops  >  through  a  pro- 
digious fire,  pitched  them  with  his  own  hand  on.  the  ene- 
my's entrenchments.  At  that  instant  he  fell  dead,  having 
received  two  musket  b^dls  and  the  thrust  of  a.  bayonet  in 
his  body.  The  assailants  were  so  much  dispirited  by  the 
death  of  their  commancler,  that  they  forthwith  gave  way, 
aad  retreated  with  precipitation  towards  Sesteries,  having 
lost  near  five  thousand  men  in  the  attack.  The  mareschal 
vfBsno  sooner  informed  of  his  brothers  misfortune,  than 
he  retreated  towards  the  Var^  to  join  the  troops,  from  Exw 
illes,  while  the  king  of  Sardinia,  having  assembled  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  threatened  Dauphin^  with^  an 
invasion  ;  but  the  excessive  rains  prevented  the  executiea 
of  his  design.  General  Leutrum  was  detached  with  twenty 
battalions,  to  drive  the  French  from  Ventimiglia;  but  BeU 
leisle  marching  back,  that  scheme  was  likewise  frustrated: 
end  thus  ended  the  eampaign. 

XXV.  In  thi&  manner  w^s  the  French  king  baffled  in 
hi&  projects  upon  Italy ;  nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  his 
naval  opera tionsw  He  had,  in  the  preceding  year,  equipped 
an  expensive  armament,  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
d'AnvillCi  for  the  recovery  of  Cape  Breton :  but  it  was 
rendered  ineiSR&ctual  by  storm8>  distempers,  and  the  death 
of  the  commander.  Not  yet  discouraged  by  these  disas- 
ters^  he  reserved  to  renew  his  efforts  against  the  British 
colonies  in  North  America,  and  their  settlements  in  the 
East  Indies.  For  these  purposes,  two  squadrons  were 
prepared  at  Brest,  one  to  be  commanded  by  the  commo- 
dore de  la  Jonquiere;  and  the  other,  destined  for  India, 
by  Monsieur  de   St.  George.      The  ministry  of  Great 
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1747.     Britain,  being  apprised  of  these  measures,  resolved  to  in- 
~  tercept  both  squadrons,  which  were  to  set  sail  together. 

For  this  purpose  vice-admiral  Anson  and  rear-admiral 
Warren  took  their  departure  from  Plymouth  with  a  for- 
midable fleet,  and  steered  their  course  to  Cape  Finisterre 
on  the  coast  of  Gallicia.  On  the  third  day  of  May  they 
fell  in  with  the  French  squadrons,  commanded  by  La 
Jonquiere  and  St.  George,  consisting  of  six  large  ships  of 
war,  as  many  frigates,  and  four  armed  vessels  equipped 
by  their  East  India  company,  having  under  their  convoy 
about  thirty  ships  laden  with  merchandise.  Those  pre- 
pared for  war  immediately  shortened. sail,  and  formed  a 
line  of  battle ;  while  the  rest,  under  the  protection  of  the 
six  frigates,  proceeded  on  their  voyage  with  all  the  sail 
they  could .  carry.  The  British  squadron  was  likewise 
drawn,  up  in  line  of  battle ;  but  Mr.  Warren,  perceiving 
that  the  enemy  began  to  sheer  off,  now  their  convoy  was 
at  a.  considerable  distance,  advised  admiral  Anson  to  haul 
in  the  signal  for  the  line,  and  hoist  another  for  giving 
chase  and  engaging,  otherwise  the  French  would,  in  all 
probability,  escape  by  favour  of  the  night.  The  proposal 
was  embraced ;  and  in  a  little  time  the  engagement  began 
with  great  fury  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The 
enemy  sustained  the  battle  with  equal  conduct  and  valour, 
until  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  then  they 
struck  their  colours.  The  admiral  detached  three  ships 
in  pursuit  of  the  convoy,  nine  sail  of  which  were  taken ; 
but.  the.  rest  were  saved  by  the  intervening  darkness. 
About  seven  hundred  of  the  French  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  action.  The  English  lost  about  five  hun- 
dred ;  and  among  these  captain  Granville,  commander  of 
the  ship  Defiance.  He  was  nephew  to  the  lord  viscount 
Cobham,  a  youth  of  the  most  amiable  character  and  pro- 
mising genius,  animated  with  the  noblest  sentiments  of 
honour  and  patriotism.  Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  he 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  battle,  where  both  his  legs 
were  cut  off  by  a  cannon  ball.  He  submitted  to  his  fate 
with  the  most  heroic  resignation,  and  died  universally  la- 
mented and  beloved.     The  success  of  the  British  arms  in 
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this  engagement  was  chiefly  owiog  to  the  conduct^  ac-  1747. 
tivity,  and  courage  of  the  rear-admiral.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  bullion  was  found  in  the  prizes,  which  was 
brought  to  Spithead  in  triumph ;  and  the  treasure  being 
landed,  was  conveyed  in  twenty  waggons  to  the  bank  of 
London.  Admiral  Anson  was  ennobled,  and  Mr.  Warren 
honoured'with  the  order  of  the  Bath. 

XXYI.  About  the  middle  of  June,  commodore  Fox, 
with  six  ships  of  war,  cruising  in  the  latitude  of  Cape 
Ortegal  in  Gallicia,  took  above  forty  French  ships,  richly 
laden  from  St.  Domingo,  after  they  had  been  abandoned 
by  their  convoy.  But  the  French  king  sustained  another 
more  important  loss  at  sea,  in  the  month  of  October. 
Rear-admiral  Hawke  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  begin- 
ning oT  August,  with  fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  to  inter- 
cept a  fleet  of  French  merchant  ships  bound  for  the  West 
Indies.  He  cruised  for  some  time  on  the  coast  of  Bre- 
tagne ;  and  at  length  the  French  fleet  sailed  from  the  isle 
of  Aix,  under  convoy  of  nine  ships  of  the  line,  besides 
frigates,  commanded  by  Monsieur  de  Letendeur.  On  the 
fourteenth  day  of  October  the  two  squadrons  were  in 
sight  of  each  other,  in  the  latitude  of  Belleisle.  The 
French  commodore  immediately  ordered  one  of  his  great 
diips,  and  the  frigates,  to  proceed  with  the  trading  shipa# 
while  he  formed  the  line  of  battle,  and  waited  the  attack. 
At  eleven  in  the  forenoon  admiral  Hawke  displayed  the 
signal  to  chase,  and  in  half  an,  hour  both  fleets  were  en- 
gaged. The  battle  lasted  till  night,  when  all  the  French 
squadron,  except  the  Intrepide  and  Tenant,  had  struck 
to  the  English  flag.  These  two  capital  ships  escaped  in 
the  dark,  and  returned  to  Brest  in  a  shattered  condition. 
The  French  captains  sustained  the  unequal  fight  with  un- 
common brav^y  and  residution;  and  did  not  yield  until 
Aeir  ships  were  disabled.  Their  loss  in  men  amounted 
to  eight  hundred :  the  number  of  English  killed  in  this 
engagement  did  not  exceed  two  hundred,  including  cap- 
tain Saaroarez,  a  gallant  officer,  who  had  served  under 
lord  Anson  in  his  expedition  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  In- 
deed it  must  be  owned,  for  the  honour  of  that  nobleman, 

VOL.  III.  o 
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1747.  that  all  the  officers  formed  under  his  example,  and  raised 
by  his  influence,  approved  themselves  in  all  respects 
worthy  of  the  commands  to  which  they  were  preferred. 
Immediately  after  the  action,  admiral  Hawke  despatched 
a  sloop  to  commodore  Legge,  whose  squadron  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  Leeward  islands,  with  intelligence  of  the 
French  fleet  of  merchant  ships  outward  bound,  that  he 
'  might  take  the  proper  measures  for  intercepting  them  in 
their  passage  to  Martinique,  and  the  other  French  islands; 
In  consequence  of  this  advice,  he  redoubled  his  vigilance, 
and  a  good  number  of  them  fell  into  his  hands.  Admiral 
Hawke  conducted  his  prizes  to  Spithead ;  and  in  his  letter 
to  the  board  of  admiralty  declared,  that  all  his  captains 
4)ehaved  like  men  of  honour  during  the  engagement,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Fox,  whose  conduct  he  desired  might  be  sub- 
jected to  an  inquiry.  That  gentleman  was  accordingly 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  suspended  from  his  command, 
for  having  followed  the  advice  of  his  officers,  contrary  to 
his  own  better  judgment ;  but  he  was  soon  restored,  and 
'  afterwards  promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral ;  while  Mr. 
Matthews,  whose  courage  never  incurred  suspicion,  still 
laboured  under  a  suspension  for  that  which  had  been  suc^ 
cessfully  practised  in  both  these  late  actions,  namely,  en- 
gaging the  enemy  without  any  regard  to  the  line  of  battle. 
XXVII.  In  the  Mediterranean,  vice-admiral  Medley 
blocked  up  the  Spanish  squadron  in  Carthagena ;  assisted 
the  Austrian  general  on  the  coast  of  Villafranca ;  and  in- 
tercepted some  of  the  succours  sent  from  France  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Genoese.  At  his  death,  which  happened 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  the  command  of  that  squadron 
devolved  upon  rear-admiral  Byng,  who  proceeded  on  the 
same  plan  of  operation.  In  the  summer,  two  British  ships 
of  war,  having  under  their  convoy  a  fleet  of  merchant 
ships  bound  to  North  America,  fell  in  with  the  Glorioso, 
a  Spanish  ship  of  eighty  guns,  in  the  latitude  of  the  western 
isles.  She  had  sailed  from  the  Havannah,  with  an  immense 
treasure  on  board,  and  must  have  fallen  a  prize  to  the 
English  ships,  had  each  captain  done  his  duty.  Captain 
Erskine,  in  the  Warwick  of  sixty  guns,  attacked  her  with 
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great  intrepidity,  and  fought  until  his  ship  was  entirely  1747. 
disabled ;  but  being  unsustained  by  his  consort,  he  was 
obliged  to  haul  off,  and  the  Glorioso  arrived  in  safety  at 
Ferrol:  there  the  silver  was  landed,  and  she  proceeded 
on  her  voyage  to  Cadiz^  which,  however,  she  did  npt 
reach.  She  was  encountered  by  the  Dartmouth,  a  British 
frigate  of  forty  guns,  commanded  by  captain  Hamilton,  a 
gallant  youth,  who,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  force, 
engaged  her  without  hesitation :  but  in  the  heat  of  the 
action,  his  ship  being  set  on  fire  by  accident,  was  blown 
up,  and  he  perished  with  all  his  crew,  except  a  midship- 
man and  ten  or  eleven  sailors,  who  were  taken  up  alive  by 
a  privateer  that  happened  to  be  in  sight.  Favourable  as 
this  accident  may  seem  to  the  Glorioso,  she  did  not  escape. 
An  English  ship  of  eighty  guns,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Buckle,  came  up,  and  obliged  the  Spaniards  to 
surrender,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  engagement.  Com- 
modore- Griffin  had  been  sent,  with  a  reinforcement  of 
ships,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  squadron  in  the 
East  Indies;  and  although  his  arrival  secured  Fort  St. 
David's,  and  the  other  British  settlements  in  that  country, 
from  the  insults  of  Monsieur  de  la  Bourdonnais,  his 
strength  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  undertake  any 
enterprise  of  importance  against  the  enemy :  the  ministry 
of  England,  therefore,' resolved  to  equip  a  fresh  armament, 
that,  when  joined  by  the  ships  in  India,  should  be  in  a 
condition  to  besiege  Pondicherry,  the  principal  settlement 
belonging  to  the  French  on  the  coast  of  CoromandeL 
For  this  service  a  good  number  of  independent  companies 
was  raised,  and  set  sail,  in  the  sequel,  with  a  strong  squa- 
dron under  the  conduct  of  rear-admiral  Boscawen,  an 
officer  of  unquestioned  valour  and  capacity.  In  the  course 
of  this  year  the  British  cruisers  were  so  alert  and  success- 
ful, that  they  took  six  hundred  and  forty-four  prizes  from 
the  French  and  Spaniards;  whereas  the  loss  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  same  time  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  and 

fifty.  

XXVIII.  All  the  belligerent  powers  were  by  this  time 
heartily  tired  of  a  war  which  had  consumed  an  imipensity 

o  2 
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1747.     of  treasure^  had  been  productive  of  so  much  mischief^  and 

in  the  events  of  which  all,  in  their  turns,  had  found 

themselves  disappointed.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of 
Laffeldt,  the  king  of  France  had,  in  a  personal  conversa- 
tion with  sir  John  Ligonier,  expressed  his  desire  of  a 
pacification;  and  afterwards  his  minister  at  the  Hague 
presented  a  declaration  on  the  same  subject  to  the  de- 
puties of  the  states-general.  The  signal  success  of  the 
British  arms  at  sea  confirmed  him  in  these  sentiments, 
which  were  likewise  reinforced  by  a  variety  of  other  con- 
siderations. His  finances  were  almost  exhausted,  and  his 
supplies  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies  rendered  so  pre- 
carious by  the  vigilance  of  the  British  cruisers,  that  he 
could  no  longer  depend  upon  their  arrival.  The  trading 
part  of  his  subjects  had  sustained  such  losses,  that  his 
kingdom  was  filled  with  bankruptcies ;  and  the  best  part 
of  his  navy  now  contributed  to  strengthen  the  fleets  of 
his  enemies.  The  election  of  a  stadtholder  had  united 
the  whole  power  of  the  states-general  against  him,  in 
taking  the  most  resolute  measures  for  their  own  safety: 
his  views  in  Germany  were  entirely  frustrated,  by  the 
elevation  of  the  grand  duke  to  the  imperial  throne,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  peace  between  the  houses  of 
Austria  and  Brandenburgh :  the  success  of  his  arms  in 
Italy  had  not  at  all  answered  his  expectation ;  and  Genoa 
was  become  an  expensive  ally.  He  had  the  mortification 
to  see  the  commerce  of  Britain  flourish  in  the  midst  of 
war,  while  his  own  people  were  utterly  impoverished. 
The  parliament  of  England  granted,  and  the  nation  paid, 
such  incredible  sums  as  enabled  their  sovereign  not  only 
to  maintain  invincible  navies  and  formidable  armies,  but 
likewise  to  give  subsidies  to  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 
He  knew  that  a  treaty  of  this  kind  was  actually  upon  the 
anvil  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  czarina,  and 
be  began  to  be  apprehensive  of  seeing  an  army  of  Rus- 
sians in  the  Netherlands.  His  fears  from  this  quarter 
were  not  without  foundation.  In  the  month  of  Novem* 
ber,  the  earl  of  Hyndford,  ambassador  from  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  court  of  Russia,  concluded  a  treaty 
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of  subsidy,  by  which  the  czarina  engaged  to  hold  in  1747. 
readiness  thirty  thousand  men,  and  forty  galleys,  to  be 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  confederates,  on  the  first 
requisition.  The  states-general  acceded  to  this  agree- 
ment, and  even  consented  to  pay  one  fourth  of  the 
subsidy.  His  most  christian  majesty,  moved  by  these 
considerations,  made  further  advances  towards  an  accom- 
modation both  at  the  Hague  and  in  London;  and  the 
contending  powers  agreed  to  another  congress,  which 
was  actually  opened  in  March  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  and  sir  Thomas  Robinson  assisted 
as  plenipotentiaries  from  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 

XXIX.  The  elections  for  the  new  parliament  in  Eng*- 
land  had  been  conducted  so  as  fully  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  brother  Mr. 
Pelham,  who  had  for  some  time  wholly  engrossed  the 
administration.  Both  houses  were  assembled  on  the  tenth 
day  of  November,  when  Mr.  Onslow  was  unanimously 
re-elected  speaker  of  the  commons.  The  session  was 
opened  as  usual,  by  a  speech  from  the  throne,  congratu- 
lating them  on  the  signal  successes  of  the  British  navy, 
an{l  the  happy  alteration  in  the  government  of  the  United 
Provinces.  His  majesty  gave  them  to  understand,  that  a 
congress  would  be  speedily  opened  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  to 
concert  the  means  for  effecting  a  general  pacification; 
and  reminded  them,  that  nothing  would  more  conduce  to 
the  success  of  this  negotiation  than  the  vigour  and  una- 
nimity of  their  proceedings.  He  received  such  addresses 
as  the  ministers  were  pleased  to  dictate.  Opposition  now 
languished  at  their  feet.  The  duke  of  Bedford  was  be- 
come a  courtier,  and  in  a  little  time  appointed  secretary 
of  state,  in  the  room  of  the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  who  had 
lately  executed  that  office,  which  he  now  resigned ;  and 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  no  longer  harangued  against  the 
administration.  This  new  house  of  commons,  in  imitation 
of  the  liberality  of  their  predecessors,  readily  gratified  all 
the  requests  of  the  government.  They  voted  forty  thou- 
sand seamen,  forty-nine  thousand  land  forces,  besides 
eleven  thousand  five  hundred  marines;  the  subsidies  for 
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1747.  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  czarina,  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
^  the  electors  of  Mentz  and  Bavaria,  the  Hessians,  and  the 
duke  of  Wolfenbuttel :  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine  pounds  was 
granted  to  the  provinces  of  New  England,  to  reimburse 
them  for  the  expense  of  reducing  Cape  Breton:  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  given  to  his  majesty  for 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war ;  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand  pounds  to  the  Scottish 
claimants  in  lieu  of  their  jurisdiction.  The  supplies  for 
the  ensuing  year  fell  very  little  short  of  nine  millions,  of 
which  the  greater  part  was  raised  on  a  loan  by  subscrip- 
tion, chargeable  on  a  new  subsidy  of  poundage  exacted 
from  all  merchandise  imported  into  Great  Britain.  Im- 
mediately after  the  rebelHon  was  suppressed,  the  legis- 
lature had  established  some  regulations  in  Scotland,  which 
were  thought  necessary  to  prevent  such  commotions  for 
the  future.  The  highlanders  were  disarmed,  and  an  act 
passed  for  abolishing  their  peculiarity  of  garb,  which  was 
supposed  to  keep  up  party  distinctions,  to  encourage  their 
martial  disposition,  and  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
exploits  achieved  by  their  ancestors.  In  this  session  a 
bill  was  brought  in  to  enforce  the  execution  of  that  law, 
and  passed  with  another  act  for  the  more  effectual  punish- 
ment of  high  treason  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
practice  of  insuring  French  and  Spanish  ships  at  London 
being  deemed  the  sole  circumstance  that  prevented  a  total 
stagnation  of  commerce  in  those  countrie3,  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  law  under  severe  penalties ;  and  this  step  of 
the  British  parliament  accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  Several  other  prudent  measures  were  taken  in 
the  course  of  this  session  for  the  benefit  of  the  public ; 
and  among  these  we  may  reckon  an  act  for  encouraging 
the  manufacture  of  indigo  in  the  British  plantations  of 
North  America ;  an  article  for  which  Great  Britain  used 
to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  to  the  sub^ 
A.D.  1748.  jects  of  France.  The  session  was  closed  on  the  thirteenth 
.  day  of  May,  when  the  king  declared  to  both  houses,  that 
the  preliminaries  of  a  general  peace  were  actually  signed 
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at  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  1748. 
France,  and  the  United  Provinces ;  and  that  the  basis  of 
this  accommodation  was  a  general  restitution  of  the  con* 
quests  which  had  been  made  during  the  war.  Imme- 
diately after  the  prorogation  of  parliament  his  majesty 
set  out  for  his  German  dominions,  after  having  appointed 
a  regency  to  rule  the  realm  in  his  absence. 

XXX.  The  articles  might  have  been  made  much  less 
unfavourable  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies,  had  the 
ministry  made  a  proper  use  of  the  treaty  with  the  czarina; 
and  if  the  confederates  had  acted  with  more  vigour  and 
expedition  in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  Rus- 
sian auxiliaries  might  have  been  transported  by  sea  td 
Lubeck  before  the  end  of  the  preceding  summer,  in  their 
own  galleys  which  had  been  lying  ready  for  use  since  the 
month  of  July.  Had  this  expedient  been  used,  the  Rus'- 
sian  troops  would  have  joined  the  confederate  army  before 
^the  conclusion  of  the  last  campaign.  But  this  easy  and 
expeditious  method  of  conveyance  was  rejected  for  a 
march  by  land,  of  incredible  length  and  difficulty,  which 
could  not  be  begun  before  the  month  of  January,  nor 
accomplished  till  midsununer.  The  operations  of  tli^ 
campaign  had  been  concerted  at  the  Hague  in  January, 
by  the  respective  ministers  of  the  allies,  who  resolved  to 
bring  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  men 
into  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to  compel  the  French  to 
abandon  the  barrier  which  they  had  conquered.  The 
towns  of  Holland  became  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  insur-^ 
rection.  The  populace  plundered  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue,  abolished  the  taxes,  and  insulted  the  magi- 
strates; so  that  the  states-general,  seeing  their  country 
on  the  brink  of  anarchy  and  confusion,  authorized  th^ 
prince  of  Orange  to  make  such  alterations  as  he  should 
see  convenient.  They  presented  him  with  a  diploma,  by 
which  he  was  constituted  hereditary  stadtholder  and  cap- 
tain-general of  Dutch  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  the  upper 
quarter  of  Guelderland ;  and  the  East  India  company 
appointed  him  director  and  governor-general  of  their 
commerce  and  settlements  in  the  Indies.     Thus  invested 
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1748.  with  authority  unknown  to  his  ancestors,  he  exerted  him- 
self  with  equal  industry  and  discretion  in  new  modelling, 
augmenting,  and  assembling  the  troops  of  the  republic. 
The  confederates  knew  that  the  count  deSaxe  had  a  de** 
sign  upon  Maestricht;  the  Austrian  general  Batfaiani 
made  repeated  remonstrances  to  the  British  ministryi 
entreating  them  to  take  speedy  measures  for  the  pre- 
servation of  that  fortress.  He  in  the  month  of  January 
proposed  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland  should  cross  the 
sea,  and  confer  with  the  prince  of  Orange  on  this  subject: 
he  undertook,  at  the  peril  of  his  head,  to  cover  Maestricht 
with  seventy  thousand  men,  from  all  attacks  of  the  enemy: 
but  his  representations  seemed  to  have  made  very  little 
impression  on  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  The 
duke  of  Cumberland  did  not  depart  from  England  till 
towards  the  latter  end  of  February :  part  of  March  was 
elapsed  before  the  transports  sailed  from  the  Nore  with 
the  additional  troops  and  artillery;  and  the  last  drafts' 
from  the  foot  guards  were  not  embarked  till  the  middle 
of  August* 

XXXL  The  different  bodies  of  the  confederate  forces 
joined  each  other,  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ruremond,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  men ;  and  the  French  army  invested  Maestricht, 
without  opposition,  on  the  third  day  of  April.  The  gar- 
rison consisted  of  imperial  and  Dutch  troops,  under  the 
conduct  of  the  governor,  baron  d'Aylva,  who  defended 
the  place  with  extraordinary  skill  and  resolution.  He  an- 
noyed the  besiegers  in  repeated  sallies:  but  they  were 
determined  to  surmount  all  opposition,  and  prosecuted 
their  approaches  with  incredible  ardour.  They  assaulted 
the  covered  way,  and  there  effected  a  lodgment,  after  an 
obBtinate  dispute,  in  which  they  lost  two  thousand  of  their 
best  troops :  but  next  day  they  were  entirely  dislodged 
by  the  gallantry  of  the  garrison.  These  hostilities  were 
suddenly  suspended,  in  consequence  of  the  preliminaries 
signed  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  plenipotentiaries  agreed, 
that,  for  the  glory  of  his  christian  majesty's  arms,  the  town 
of  Maestricht  should  be  surrendered  to  his  general,  on 
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condition  that  it  should  be  restored  with  all  the  magazines  1748. 
and  artillery.  He  accordingly  took  possession  of  it  on 
the  third  day  of  May,  when  the  garrison  inarched  out 
with  all  the  honours  of  war ;  and  a  cessation  of  arms  imr 
mediately  ensued.  By  this  time  the  Russian  auxiliaries, 
to  the  number  of  thirty-seven  thousand,  commanded  by 
prince  Repnin,  had  arrived  in  Moravia/where  they  were 
reviewed  by  their  imperial  majesties;  then  they  proceeded 
to  the  confines  of  Franconia^  where  they  were  ordered  to 
halt,  after  they  had  marched  seven  hundred  miles  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  French  king  declared, 
that  should  they  advance  further,  he  would  demoUsh  the 
fortifications  of  Maestricht  and  Bergen-op^Zoom.  This 
dispute  was  referred  to  the  plenipotentiaries^  who,  in  thfe 
beginning  of  August,  concluded  a  convention,  importing, 
that  the  Russian,  troops  should  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  that  the  French  king  should  disband  an  equal 
number  of  his  forces.  The  season  being  far  advanced, 
the  Russians  were  provided  with  winter  quarters  in  Bo- 
hemia and  Moravia,  where  they  continued  till  the  spring, 
irhen  they  marched  back  to  Livonia.  In  the  mean  time 
seven  and  thirty  thousand  French  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Flanders  into  Picardy,  and  the  two  armies  remained 
quiet  till  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty.  The  sus- 
pension of  arms  was  proclaimed  at  London,  and  in  all  the 
capitals  of  the  contracting  powers:  orders. were  sent  to 
the  respective  admirals  in  different  parts  of  the  world  to 
refrain  from  hostilities;  and  a  communication  of  trade  and 
intelligence  was  again  opened  between  the  nations  which 
had  been  at  variance.  No  material  transaction  distin*- 
guished  the  campaign  in  Italy.  The  French  and  Spanish 
troops  who  had  joined  the  Genoese  in  the  territories  of 
the  republic,  amounted  to  thirty  thousand  men,,  under  the 
direction  of  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  who  was  sent  from 
France  to  assume  that  command  on  the  death  of  the  duke 
de  Boufflers ;  while  mareschal  de  Belleisle,  at  the  head  of 
fifty  thousand  men,  covered  the  western  Riviera,  which 
was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  forty  thousand  Aus- 
trians  and  Piedmontese,  under  general  Leutrum.    At  the 
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•1748.  same  time  general  Brown,  with  a  more  numerous  army, 
prepared  to  re-enter  the  eastern  Riviera,  and  recom- 
mence the  siege  of  Genoa.  But  these  intended  operations 
were  prevented  by  an  armistice,  which  took  place  as  soon 
as  the  belligerent  powers  had  acceded  to  the  prelimi- 
naries. 

XXXII.  In  the  East  Indies,  rear-admiral  Boscawen 
undertook  the  siege  of  Pondicherry,  which,  in  the  month 
of  August,  he  blocked  up  by  sea  with  his  squadron,  and 
invested  by  land  with  a  small  army  of  four  thousand  Eu- 
ropeans, and  about  two  thousand  natives  of  that  country. 
He  prosecuted  the  enterprise  with  great  spirit,  and  took 
the  fort  of  Area  Coupan,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  town:  then  he  made  his  approaches  to  the  place, 
against  which  he  opened  batteries,  while  it  was  bom- 
barded and  cannonaded  by  the  shipping.  But  the  forti- 
fications were  so  strong,  and  the  garrison  so  numerous, 
and  the  engineers  of  the  enemy  so  expert  in  their  profes- 
sion, that  he  made  very  little  progress,  and  sustained  con- 
siderable damage.  At  length,  his  army  being  diminished 
by  sickness,  and  the  rainy  season  approaching,  he  ordered 
the  artillery  and  stores  to  be  re-embarked ;  and  raising 
the  siege  on  the  sixth  day  of  October,  returned  to  fort 
St.  David,  after  having  lost  about  a  thousand  men  in  this 
expedition.  In  the  sequel,  several  ships  of  his  squadron^ 
and  above  twelve  hundred  sailors,  perished  in  a  hurri- 
cane. The  naval  forc^  of  Great  Britain  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  West  Indies.  Rear-admiral  Knowles,  with 
a  squadron  of  eight  ships,  attacked  fort  Lewis,  on  the 
south  side  of  Hispaniola,  which,  after  a  warm  action  of 
three  hours,  was  surrendered  on  capitulation,  and  dis- 
mantled. Then  he  made  an  abortive  attempt  upon  St. 
Jago  de  Cuba,  and  returned  to  Jamaica,  extremely  cha- 
grined at  his  disappointment,  which  he  imputed  to  the 
misconduct  of  captain  Dent,  who  was  tried  in  England  by 
a  court-martial,  and  honourably  acquitted.  On  the  first 
day  of  October,  the  same  admiral  cruising  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Havannah,  with  eight  ships  of  the  line, 
encountered   a  Spanish   squadron   of  nearly   the.    same 
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strength,  under  the  command  of  the  admirals  Reggio  and  1748. 
Spinola.  The  engagement  began  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  continued  with  intervals  till 
eight  in  the  evening,  when  the  enemy  retired  to  the  Ha- 
vahnah,  with  the  loss  of  two  ships ;  one  of  which  struck 
to  the  British  admiral,  and  the  other  was,  two  days  after, 
set  on  fire  by  her  own  commander,  that  she  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Mr.  Knowles  taxed  some 
of  his  captains  with  misbehaviour,  and  they  recriminated 
on  his  conduct.  On  their  return  to  England,  a  court- 
martial  was  the  consequence*  of  the  mutual  accusations. 
Those  who  adhered  to  the  commander,  and  the  others 
whom  he  impeached,  were  inflamed  against  each  other 
with  the  most  rancorous  resentment.  The  admiral  him- 
self did  not  escape  uncensured :  two  of  his  captains  were 
reprimanded :  but  captain  Holmes,  who  had  displayed 
uncommon  courage,  was  honourably  acquitted.  Their 
animosities  did  not  end  with  the  court-martial.  A  blood- 
less encounter  happened  between  the  admiral  and  captain 
Powlett :  but  captain  Innes  and  captain  Clarke,  meeting 
by  appointment  in  Hyde  Park  with  pistols,  the  former  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  next  morning;  the  latter  was 
tried,  and  condemned  for  murder,  but  indulged  with  his 
majesty's  pardon.  No  naval  transaction  [of  any  conse- 
quence happened  in  the  European  seas,  during  the  course 
of  this  summer.  In  January,  indeed,  the  Magnanime,  a 
French  ship  of  the  line,  was  taken  in  the  Channel  by  two 
English  cruisers,  after  an  obstinate  engagement;  and  the 
privateers  took  a  considerable  number  of  merchant  ships 
from  the  enemy. 

XXXIII.  The  plenipotentiaries  still  continued  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  discussing  all  the  articles  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  which  was  at  length  concluded  and  signed  on  the 
seventh  day  of  October.  It  was  founded  on  former 
treaties,  which  were  now  expressly  confirmed,  from  that 
of  Westphalia  to  the  last  concluded  at  London  and 
Vienna.  The  contracting  parties  agreed,  that  the  pri- 
soners on  each  side  should  be  mutually  released  without 
ransom,  and  all  conquests  restored:   that  the  duchies  of 
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1748.     Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla,  should  be  ceded  as  a 
settlement  to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  and  the  heirs  male 
of  his  body ;  but  in  case  of  his  ascending  the  thrope  of 
Spain,  or  of  the  two  Sicilies,  or  his  dying  without  male 
issue,  that  they  should  revert  to  the  house  of  Austria : 
that  the  king  of  Great  Britain  should,  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  send  two  persons  of  rank 
and  distinction,  to  reside  in  France,  as  hostages,  until 
restitution  should  be  made  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  the 
other  conquests  which  his  Britannic  majesty  should  have 
achieved  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  before  or  after  the 
preliminaries  were  signed:    that  the   Assiento  contract, 
with  the  article  of  the  annual  ship,  should  be  confirmed 
fqr  four  years,  during  w^hich  the  enjoyment  of  that  privi*- 
lege  was  suspended  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent war:    that  Dunkirk  should  remain  fortified  on  the 
land  side,  and  towards  the  sea  continuing  on  the  footing 
of  former  treaties.     All  the  contracting  powers  became 
guarantees  to  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  du6hy  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz,  as  he  at  present  possessed  them; 
.  and  they  likewise  engaged  to  secure  the  empress  queen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia  in  possession  of  her  hereditary 
dominions,  according  to  the  pragmatic  sanction.      The 
other  articles  regulated  the  forms  and  times  fixed  for  this 
mutual  restitution,  as  well  as  for  the  termination  of  hostili-* 
ties  in  different  parts  of  the  world.     But  the  right  of 
English  subjects  to  navigate  in  the  American  seas,  with* 
o^t  being  subject  to  search,  was  not  once  mentioned^ 
though  this  claim  was  the  original  source  of  the  dififer- 
ences  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain;  nor  were  the 
limits  of  Acadia  ascertained.     This  and  all  other  disputes 
were  left  to  the  discussion  of  commissaries.      We  have 
already  observed,  that  after  the  troubles  of  the  empire 
began,  the  war  was  no  longer  maintained  on  British  prin- 
ciples.    It  became  a  continental  contest,  and  was  prose- 
cuted on  the  side  of  the  allies  without  conduct,  spirit,  or 
unanimity.     In  the  Netherlands  they  were  outnumbered 
and  outwitted  by  the  enemy.      They  never  hazarded  a 
battle  without  sustaining  a  defeat.    Their  vast  armies* 
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paid  by  Great  Britain,  lay  inactive,  and  beheld  one  for-  1748. 
tress  reduced  after  another,  until  the  whole  country  was 
subdued ;  and  as  their  generals  fought,  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries negotiated.  At  a  time  when  their  affairs  began 
to  wear  the  most  promising  aspect,  when  the  arrival  of 
the  Russian  auxiliaries  would  have  secured  an  undoubted 
superiority  in  the  field  ;  when  the  British  fleets  had  tram- 
pled on  the  naval  power  of  France  and  Spain,  intercepted 
their  supplies  of  treasure,  and  cut  off  all  their  resources 
of  commerce ;  the  British  ministers  seemed  to  treat  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  their 
country.  They  left  her  most  valuable  and  necessary 
rights  of  trade  unowned  and  undecided :  they  subscribed 
to  the  insolent  demand  of  sending  the  nobles  of  the  realm 
to  grace  the  court  and  adorn  the  triumphs  of  her  enemy ; 
and  they  tamely  gave  up  her  conquests  in  North  America, 
of  more  consequence  to  her  traffic  than  all  the  other 
dominions  for  which  the  powers  at  war  contended :  they 
gave  up  the. important  isle  of  Cape  Breton,  in  exchange 
for  a  petty  factory  in  the  East  Indies,  belonging  to  a  pri- 
yate  company,  whose  existence  had  been  deemed  preju- 
dicial to  the  commonwealth.  What  then  were  the  fruits 
which  Britain  reaped  from  this  long  and  desperate  war  ? 
A.  dreadful  expense  of  blood  and  treasure^,  disgrace  upon 
disgrace,  an  additional  load  of  grievous  impositions,  and 
the  national  debt  accumulated  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
eighty  millions  sterling. 

^  Such  an  expensive  war  could  not  be  maintained  without  a  very  extraordi- 
nary exertion  ot  a  commercial  spirit :  accordingly  we  find  that  Great  Britain, 
since  the  death  of  king  Williami  has  risen  under  her  pressures  with  increased 
vigour  and  perseverance*  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  natural  progression  of 
trade  extending  itself  from  its  origin  to  its  acme,  or  ne  plus  ultra  ;  or  to  the  en- 
covragement  given  by  the  administration  to  monied  men  of  all  denominations; 
or  to  necessity,  impelling  those  who  can  no  longer  live  on  small  incomes  to  risk 
their  capitals  in  traffic,  that  they  may  have  a  chance  for  bettering  their  fortunes; 
or,  lastly,  to  a  concurrence  of  all  these  causes ;  certain  it  is,  the  national  exports 
and  imports  have  been  sensibly  increasing  for  these  forty  years :  the  yearly 
medium  of  woollen  exports,  from  the  year  1788  to  1743  inclusive,  amounted  to 
about  three  millions  and  a  half,  which  was  a  yearly  increase  on  the  medium,  of 
^ve  hundred  thousand  pounds  above  the  medium  from  1718  to  1724.  From 
this  artidCf  the  reader  will  conceive  the  prodigious  extent  and  importance  of  the 
British  commerce* 
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g  HE  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  how- 
n  ever  unstable  or  inglorious  it  might 
V  appear  to  those  few  wiio  understood 
f',  the  interests,  and  felt  for  the  honour, 
I    of  their  country,  was  nevertheless  not 
wj  unwelcome  to  the  nation  in  general. 
»i  The  British  ministry  will  always  find 
it  more  difficult  to  satisfy  the  people  at  the  end  of  a  suc- 
cessful campaign,  than  at  the  conclusion  of  an  unfortunate 
war.     The  English  are  impatient  of  miscarriage  and  dis- 
appointment, and  too  apt  to  be  intoxicated  with  victory. 
At  this  period  tbey  were  tired  of  the  burthens,  and  sick 
of  the  disgraces,  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  in  the 
course  of  seven  tedious  campaigns.     They  had  suffered 
considerable  losses  and  interruption  in  the  article  of  com- 
merce, which  was  the  source  of  their  national  opulence 
and  power:  they  knew  it  would  necessarily  be  clogged 
with  additional  duties  for  the  maintenance  of  a  continental 
war,  and  the  support  of  foreign  subsidiaries;  and  they 
drC'w  very  faint  presages  of  future  success  either  from  the 
conduct  of  their  allies,   or   the  capacity  of  their  com- 
manders.    To  a  people   influenced  by  these  considers- 
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tions,  the  restoration  of  a  free  trade,  the  respite  from      l74ft» 
that  anxiety  and  suspense  which  the  prosecution  of  a  war  ' 

never  fails  to  engender,  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy 
deliverance  from  discouraging  restraint  and  oppressive 
impositions,  were  advantages  that  sweetened  the  bitter 
draught  of  a  dishonourable  treaty,  and  induced  the  majority 
of  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  the  peace,  not  barely  without 
murmuring,  but  even  with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  and 
applause. 

II.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  armies  were  broken  up ;  the  allies  in 
the  Netherlands  withdrew  their  several  proportions  of 
troops ;  the  French  began  to  evacuate  Flanders ;  and  the 
EngUsh  forces  were  re-embarked  for  their  own  country. 
His  Britannic  majesty  returned  from  his  German  domin- 
ions in  November,  having  landed*  near  Margate  in  Kent, 
after  a  dangerous  passage;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of 
the  same  month  he  opened  the  session  of  parliament. 
By  this  time  the  misunderstanding  between  the  first  two 
personages  of  the  royal  family  had  been  increased  by  a 
fresh  succession  of  matter.  The  prince  of  Wales  had 
held  a  court  of  stannary,  in  quality  of  duke  of  Cornwall ; 
and  revived  some  claims  attached  to  that  dignity,  which, 
had  they  been  admitted,  would  have  greatly  augmented 
his  influence  among  the  Cornish  boroughs.  These  efforts 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  administration,  which  had 
always  considered  them  as  an  interest  wholly  dependent 
on  the  crown;  and,  therefore,  the  pretensions  of  his  royal 
highness  were  opposed  by  the  whole  weight  of  the  mi- 
nistry. His  adherents,  resenting  these  hostilities  as  an 
injury  to  their  royal  master,  immediately  joined  the  rem- 
nant of  the  former  opposition  in  parliament,  and  resolved 
to  counteract  all  the  ministerial  measures  that  should  fall 
under  their  cognizance ;  at  least  they  determined  to  seize 
every  opportunity  of  thwarting  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
in  every  scheme  or- proposal  that  had  not  an  evident  ten- 
dency to  the  advantage  of  the  nation.  This  band  of 
auxiliaries  was  headed  by  the  earl  of  E — t,  Dr.  Lee,  and 
Mr.  N — t.     The  first  possessed  a  species  of  eloquence 
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1748.  rather  plausible  than  powerful:  he  spoke  with  fluency 
and  fire:  his  spirit  was  bold  and  enterprising,  his  appre- 
hension quick,  and  his  repartee  severe.  Dr.  Lee  was  a 
man  of  extensive  erudition  and  irreproachable  morals, 
particularly  versed  in  the  civil  law,  which  he  professed, 
and  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  his 
country.  Mr.  N — t  was  ah  orator  of  middling  abilities, 
who  harangued  upon  all  subjects  indiscriminately,  and 
supplied  with  confidence  what  he  wanted  in  capacity:  he 
had  been  at  some  pains  to  study  the  business  of  the  house, 
as  well  as  to  understand  the  machine  of  government ;  and 
was  tolerably  well  heard,  as  he  generally  spoke  with  an 
appearance  of  good  humour,  and  hazarded  every  whim- 
sical  idea,  as  it  rose  in  his  imagination.  But  lord  BoHng- 
broke  is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  spring  which,  in 
secret,  actuated  the  deliberations  of  the  prince's  court* 
That  nobleman,  seemingly  sequestered  from  the  tumults 
of  a  public  life,  resided  at  Battersea,  where  he  was  visited 
like  a  sainted  shrine  by  all  the  distinguished  votaries  of 
wit,  eloquence,  and  political  ambition.  There  he  was 
cultivated  and  admired  for  the  elegance  of  his  manners, 
and  the  charms  of  his  conversation.  The  prince's  curi- 
osity was  first  captivated  by  his  character,  and  his  esteem 
was  afterwards  secured  by  the  irresistible  address  of  that 
extraordinary  personage,  who  continued  in  a  regular  pro- 
gression to  insinuate  himself  still  further  and  further  into 
the  good  graces  of  his  royal  patron.  How  far  the  con- 
duct of  his  royal  highness  was  influenced  by  the  private 
advice  of  this  nobleman,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine :  but,  certain  it  is,  the  friends  of  the  ministry  propa- 
gated a  report,  that  he  was  the  dictator  of  those  measures 
which  the  prince  adopted ;  aiid  that,  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  attachment  to  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown, 
he  concealed  his  r^al  aim,  which  was  to  perpetuate  the 
breach  in  the  royal  family.  Whatever  his  sentiments  and 
motives  might  hate  been,  this  was  no  other  than  a  revival 
of  the  old  ministerial  clamour,  that  a  man  cannot  be  well 
affected  to  the  king,  if  he  pretends  to  censure  any  measure 
of  the  administration. 
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IIL  The  weight  which  the  opposition  derived  from  I74a 
these  new  confederates  in  the  house  of  commons  was  still 
greatly  overbalanced  by  the  power,  influence,  and  ability 
that  sustained  every  ministerial  project.  Mr.  Pelham, 
who  chiefly  managed  the  helm  of  aifairs,  was  generally 
esteemed  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  candour,  actuated  by  a 
sincere  love  for  his  country,  though  he  had  been  educated 
in  erroneous  principles  of  government,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure obliged  to  prosecute  a  fatal  system,  which  descended 
to  him  by  inheritance.  At  this  time  he  numbered  Mr. 
Pitt  among  his  fellow-ministers,  and  was  moreover  sup- 
ported by  many  other  individuals  of  distinguished  abilities; 
among  whom  the  first  place  in  point  of  genius  was  due  to 
Mr.  M.  who  executed  the  office  of  solicitor-general.  This 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a  noble  family  in  North  Britain, 
had  raised  himself  to  great  eminence  at  the  bar,  by  a  most 
keen  intuitive  spirit  of  apprehension,  that  seemed  to  seize 
every  object  at  first  glance ;  an  innate  sagacity,  that  saved 
the  trouble  of  intense  application;  and  an  irresistible 
stream  of  eloquence,  that  flowed  pure  and  classical,  strong 
and  copious,  reflecting,  in  the  most  conspicuous  point- of 
view,  the  subjects  over  which  it  rolled,  and  sweeping  be- 
fore it  all  the  slime  of  formal  hesitation,  and  all  the  en- 
tangling weeds  of  chicanery.  Yet  the  servants  of  the 
crown  were  not  so  implicitly  attached  to  the  fir^t  minister 
as  to  acquiesce  in  all  his  plans,  and  dedicate  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  support  of  every  court  measure  indis- 
criminately. This  was  one  material  point  in  which  Mr. 
Pelham  deviated  from  the  maxims  of  his  predecessor,  who 
admitted  of  no  contradiction  from  any  of  his  adherents  or 
fellow-servants,  but  insisted  on  sacrificing  their  whole  per- 
ception and  faculties  to  his  conduct  and  disposal.  That 
sordid  deference  to  a  minister  no  longer  characterised  the 
subordinate  instruments  of  the  administration.  It  was  not 
unusilal  to  see  the  great  officers  of  the  government  dividecf 
in  a  parliamentary  debate,  and  to  hear  the  secretary  at 
war  opposing  with  great  vehemence  a  clause  suggested  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  After  all,  if  we  coolly 
consider  those  arguments  which  have  been  bandied  about, 

VOL.  III.  ^  p 
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174&  and  retorted  with  siicfa  eftgernesa  and  acrimony  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  divest  them  of  those  passionate 
tropes  and  declamatory  metaphors  which  the  spirit  of  op- 
position alone  had  produced,  we  shall  find  rery  little  left 
for  the  subject  of  dispute,  and  sometimes  be  puasled  to 
discover  any  material  source  of  dbagreement. 

IV.  In  the  month  of  November  his  majesty  opened  the 
session  of  parliament  with  a  speech,  acquainting  them, 
that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  at  length  signed  by 
all  the  parties  concerned :  that  he  had  made  the  moet 
e£fectual  provision  for  securing  the  rights  and  interests  of 
hi«  own  subjects ;  and  procured  for  his  allies  the  best  con* 
ditions  which,  in  the  present  situation  of  afiairs,  could  be 
obtained.  He  said,  he  had  found  a  general  good  disposi* 
tion  in  all  parties  to  bring  the  negotiation  to  a  happy  con- 
clusion ;  and  observed,  that  we  might  promise  ourselves  a 
long  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  peace.  Finally,  aftev 
having  remariLcd  that  times  of  tranquillity  were  the  proper 
seasons  for  lessening  the  national  debt,  and  strengthening 
the  kingdom  against  future  events,  he  recommended  to 
the  commons  the  improvement  of  the  public  revenue,  the 
maintenance  of  a  considerable  naval  force,  the  advance- 
ment of  commerce,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  of  peace. 
This  speech,  as  usual,  was  echoed  back  by  an  addiress  to 
the  throne  from  both  houses,  containing  general  express 
sions  of  the  warmest  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  hb.  majestyi, 
and  implying  the  most  perfect  satisfaction  and  acquih 
escence  in  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelk. 

Y.  The  members  in  the  opposition,  according  to  cus<> 
torn,  cavilled  at  the  nature  of  this  address.  They  ob«« 
served,  that  the  late  pacification  was  the  worst  and  most 
inglorious  of  all  the  bad  treaties  to  which  the  English 
nation  had  ever  subscribed ;  that  it  was  equally  dSsgraee- 
fuli  indefinite,  and  absurd:  they  said,  the  Britbh  navy 
liad  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over  the  French  at  sea, 
that  the  sources  of  their  wealth  were  already  choked  up; 
that  the  siege  of  Maastricht  would  have  employed  them 
arms  in  the  Low  Countries  till  the  arrival  of  the  Russians; 
and  that  the  accession  of  these  auxiliaries  would  have 
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tbsowti  tbe  auparioritjr  into  die  scale  of  the  allies/  They  i?48; 
did  BOt  fflS  to  take  notice^  that  the  most  important  and 
original  abject  of  the  war  was  left  wholly  undecided*;  and 
demonstrated  the  absurdity  of  their  promising,  in  the  ad-' 
dress,  to  make  good  such  engagements  as  his  majesty  had 
Altered  into  with  his  allies,  before  they  knew  what  those 
engagements  were.  In  uiswer  to  these  objections,  the 
miiiisters  replied,  that  the  peace  was  in  itself  rather  better 
than  could  be  expected ;  and  that  the  smallest  •delay 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  They 
aflirmed,  that  the  Dutch  were  upon  the  point  of  conolud-> 
mg  a  neutratity,  in  consequence  of  which  their  troops 
woald  hare  becai  withdrawn  from  the  allied  army ;  and  in 
that  case,  even  the  addition  of  the  Russian  auxiliaries 
would  not  have  rendered  it  a  match  for  the  enemy.  They 
asserted,  that  if  the  war  had  been  prolonged  another  year, 
the  national  credit  of  Great  Britain  must  have  been  en^ 
tirely  ruined,  many  of  the  public  funds  having  sudk  below 
par  in  the  preceding  season^  so  that  the  niinistry  had 
begun  to  despair  of  seeing  the  money  paid  in  on  the  new 
sttbseriptibn.  With  respect  to  the  restcHration  of  Cape 
Breton,  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  right  of  navi* 
gaitiog  without  search  in  tbe  American  seas,  which  right 
had  been  left  unestabKshed  in  the  treaty,  they  declared^ 
that  the  first  was  an  unnecessary  expense,  of  no  conse** 
quence  to  Great  Britain;  and  that  the  other  two  were 
points  in  dispute,  to  be  amicably  settled  in  private  confer-* 
enees  by  commissaries  duly  autiioriaed ;  but  by  no  means 
articles  to  be  estaUisbed  by  a  general  treaty. 

VI.  What  the  opposition  wanted  in  strength,  it  endea^ 
voured  to  make  up  with  spirit  and  perseverance.  Every 
ministerial  motion  and-  measure  was  canvassed,  sifted,  and 
decried  with  uncommon  art  and  vivacity :  but  all  this  little 
availed  agsanst  the  single  article  of  superior  numbers;  and 
aoeoniingly  this  was  the  source  of  certain  triumph  in  all 
debates  in  which  the  servants  of  the  crown  were  united. 
The  nation  had  reason  to  expect  an  immediate  mitigation 
in  the  artide  of  annual  expense,  considering  the  number 
of  troieps  and  ships  of  war  which  had  been  reduced  at  the 
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1748.     ratification  of  the  treaty ;  but  they  were  disagreeably  un- 
deceived  in  finding  themselves  again  loaded  with  very  ex- 
traordinary impositions,  for  the  payment  of  a  vast  debt 
which  government  had  contracted  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  notwithstanding  the  incredible  aids  granted  by  par- 
liament.   The  committee  of  supply  established  four  points 
of  consideration,  in  their  deliberations  concerning  the  sums 
necessary  to  be  raised ;  namely,  for  fulfilling  the  engage- 
ments- which  the  parliament  had  entered  into  with  his 
majesty,  and  the  services  undertaken  for  the  success  of 
the  war ;  for  discharging  debts  contracted  by  government 
for  making  good  deficiencies ;  and  for  defraying  the  cur- 
rent expense  of  the  year.     It  appeared,  that  the  nation 
owed  four  and  forty  thousand  pounds  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria ;  above  thirty  thousand  to  the  duke  of  Brunswick; 
the  like  sum  to  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel;  and  near 
nine  thousand  pounds  to  the  elector  of  Mentz.      The 
queen  of  Hungary  claimed  an  arrear  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.     The  city  of  Glasgow,  in  North  Britain, 
presented  a  petition,  praying  to  be  reimbursed  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  pounds,  extorted  from  that  corporation  by 
the  son  of  the  pretender  during  the  rebellion.     One  hun- 
dred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  were  owing  to  the  forces 
in  North  America  and  the  East  Indies  ;  besides  near  half 
a  million  due  on  extraordinary  expenses  incurred  by  the 
land  forces  in  America,  Flanders,  and  North  Britain,  by 
the  ofiice  of  ordnance,  and  other  services  of  the  last  year, 
to  which   the  parliamentary  provision  did  not  extend* 
The  remaining  debt  of  the  ordnance  amounted  to  above 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds :  but  the.  navy 
bills  could  not  be  discharged  for  less  than  four  millions. 
An  addition  of  two  millions  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  thousand. three  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  fif- 
teen shillings   and  twopence  was  also  required  for  the 
current  service  of  the  year.     In. a  word,  the  whole  annual 
supply  exceeded  eight  millions  sterling — a  sum  at  which 
the  whole  nation  expressed  equal  astonishment  and  dis- 
gust.    It  was  charged  upon  the  duties  on  malt,  mum, 
cider,  and  perry,  the   land  tax  at  four  shillings  in  the 
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pound,  annuities  on  the  sinking  fund,  an  application  of     1748. 
one  million  from  that  deposit,  and  the  loan  of  the  like  sum.  ' 

to  be  charged  on  the  first  aids  of  next  session.  The  num- 
ber of  seamen  was  reduced  to  seventeen  thousand,  and 
that  of  the  land  forces  to  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred, 
and  fifty-seven,  including  guards  and  garrisons. 

VII.  Every  article  of  expense,  however,  was  warmly 
disputed  by  the  anti-courtiers ;  especially  the  demand  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  which  was  deemed  unreasonable, 
exorbitant,  and  rapacious,  considering  the  seas  of  blood 
which  we  had  shed,  and  the  immensity  of  treasure  we  had 
exhausted,  for  her  benefit:  and  surely  the  subjects  of  this 
nation  had  some  reason  to  complain  of  an  indulgence  of 
tliis  nature,  granted  to  a  power  which  they  had  literally 
snatched  from  the  brink  of  ruin — ^a  power  whose  quarrel 
Ihey  had  espoused  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  did 
much  more  honour  to  their  gallantry  than  to  their  discre- 
tion— =a  power  that  kept  aloof,  with  a  stateliness  of  pride 
peculiar  to  herself  and  family;  and  beheld  her  British 
auxiliaries  fighting  her  battles  at  their  own  expense;  while 
she  squandered  away,  in  the  idle  pageantry  of  barbarous 
magnificence,  those  ample  subsidies  which  they  advanced 
in.  order  to  maintain  her  armies,  and  furnish  out  her  pro- 
portion of  the  war.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  ne- 
glected no  opportunity  of  imbittering  the  .triumphs  of 
their  adversaries:  they  inveighed  against  the  extravagance 
of  granting  sixteen  thousand  pounds  for  the  pay  of  general 
and  staff  officers,  during  a  peace  that  required  no  such  es- 
tablishment, especially  at  a  juncture  when  the  national  en- 
cumbrances rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  practise 
every  expedient  of  economy.  They  even  combated  the' 
request  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  to  be  indemnified  for  the 
extraordinary  exaction  it  underwent  from  the  rebels  ; 
though  it  appeared,  from  unquestionable  evidence,  that 
this  extraordinary  contribution  was  exacted  on  account  of 
that  city's  peculiar  attachment  to  the  reigning  family ;  that 
it  had  always  invariably  adhered  to  revolution  principles ; 
and,  with  an  unequalled  spirit  of  loyalty  and  zeal  for  tliQ 
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1748,     proteatant  auccestion,  dislinguiriied  itself  both' in  th^  lart 
and  preceding  rebellion. 

VIII.  But  the  most  violent  contest  arose  on  pertlkin  re* 
gulations  which  the  mtnistrj  wanted  te  establidi  in  two 
bills  rekting  to  the  sea  and  land  service.  The  first,  under 
the  title  of  a  hill  for  amending,  explaining,  and  rodticing 
into  one  act  of  parliament  the  laws  relating  to  the  navy, 
was  calculated  solely  with  a  view  of  subjecting  half-pay 
officers  to  martial  law — a  design  which  not  only  furnished 
the  opposition  with  a  plausible  handle  for  accusing  the 
ministers  as  intending  to  encroach  upon  the  constitution^ 
in  order  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  crown,  but  also 
alarmed  the  sea  officers  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  aa- 
sembled  to  a  considerable  number,  with  a  view  to  deliber- 
ate upon  the  proper  means  of  defending  their  privileges 
and  liberties  from  invasion.  The  resnlt  of  their  consulta*' 
tions  was  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons,  subscribed 
by  three  admirals  and  forty- seven  captains,  not  members 
of  parliament,  representing,  that  the  bill  in  agitation  con* 
tained  several  clauses,  tending  to  the  injury  and  dishonour 
of  all  naval  officers,  as  well  as  to  the  detriment  of  his  ma»- 
jesty's  service;  and  that  the  laws  already  in  force  had  been 
always  found  effectual  for  securing  the  service  of  officers 
on  half*pay  upon  the  most  pressing  occasions:  they  there- 
fore hoped,  that  they  should  not  be  subjected  to  new 
hardships  and  discouragements ;  and  begged  to  be  heard 
by  their  counsel  before  the  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
touching  such  parts  of  the  bill  as  they  apprehended  would 
be  injurious  to  themselves  and  the  other  officers  of  his 
majesty's  navy.  This  petition  was  presented  to  the  house 
by  sir  John  Norris,  and  the  motion  for  its  being  read  was 
seconded  by  sir  Peter  Warren,  whose  character  was  um-* 
versally  esteemed  and  beloved  in  the  nation.  This  mea- 
sure had  like  to  have  produced  very  serious  consequences. 
Many  commanders  and  subalterns  had  repaired  to  the  ad- 
miralty, and  threatened,  in  plain  terms,  to  throw  up  their 
commissions  in  case  the  bill  should  pass  into  a  law ;  and  a 
general  ferment  was  begun  among  all  the  subordinate 
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members  of  the  navy.  A  motion  was  made*  that  the  ptti-  174&. 
tion^s,  aecording  to  their  request^  should  be  heard  by 
th^  counsel;  and  this  proposal  was  strongly  urged  by 
the  first  orators  of  the  anti-ministerial  association;  but  the 
minister,  confiding  in  his  own  strength,  reinforced  by  the 
abilities  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  and  Mr.  Fox  the  se- 
cretary at  war,  strenuously  opposed  the  motion,  which, 
upon  a  diraion,  was  thrown  out  by  a  great  majority.  The 
several  articles  of  the  bill  were  afterwards  separately  de* 
bated  with  great  warmth ;  and  though  Mr.  Pelham  had^ 
with  the  most  disinterested  air  of  candour,  repeatedly  de* 
elared  that  he  required  no  support,  even  from  bis  own  ad« 
herents,  but  that  which  might  arise  from  reason  unre- 
strained, and  full  conviction,  he,  on  this  occasion,  reaped 
all  the  fi!tiit  firom  dieir  zeal  and  attachment  which  could 
be  expected  firom  the  most  implicit  complaisance.  Some 
plausible  amendments  of  the  most  exceptionable  clauses 
were  ofiered^  particularly  of  that  which  imposed  an  oath 
upon  the  members  of  every  court-martial,  that  they  should 
not,  on  any  account,  disclose  the  opinions  or  transactions 
of  any  such  tribunal.  This  was  considered  as  a  sanction, 
under  which  any  court-martial  might  commit  the  most 
flagrant  acts  o£  injustice  and  oppression,  which  even  par- 
hament  itself  could  not  redress,  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  truth,  eternally  sealed  up  by  this 
absurd  obligation.  The  amendment  proposed  was,  that 
the  members  of  a  court-martial  might  reveal  the  transac- 
tions and  operations  of  it,  in  all  cases  wherein  the  courts 
of  justice,  as  the  law  now  stands,  have  a  right  to  interfere, 
if  required  thereto  by  either  house  of  parliament:  a  very 
reasonable  mitigation,  which,  however,  was  rejected  by 
the  majority.  Nevertheless  the  suspicion  of  an  intended 
encroachment  had  raised  such  a  clamour  without  doors, 
and  diffused  the  odium  of  this  measure  so  generally,  that 
the  minister  thought  proper  to  drop  the  projected  article 
of  war,  subjecting  the  reformed  officers  of  the  navy  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  courts-martial ;  and  the  bill  being  also  soft- 
ened in  other  particulars,  during  its  passage  through  the 
upper  house,  at  length  received  the  royal  assent. 
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1748.  IX.  The  flame  which  this  act  had  kindled,  was  rather 
increased  than  abated  on  the  appearance  of  a  new  mutiny 
bill,  replete  with  divers  innovations,  tending  to  augment 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  authority  and 
power  of  a  military  jurisdiction.  All  the  articles  of  war 
established  since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second,  were 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  commons ;  and  in  these 
appeared  a  gradual  spirit  of  encroachment,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly deviating  from  the  civil  institutes  of  the  English 
constitution,  towards  the  establishment  of  a  military  dor 
minion.  By  this  new  bill,  a  power  was  vested  in  any  com- 
mander-in-chief to  revise  and  correct  any  legal  sentence  of 
a  court-martial,  by  which  the  members  of  such  a  courts 
corresponding  with  the  nature  of  a  civil  jury,  were  ren-r 
dered  absolutely  useless,  and  the  commander  in  a  great 
measure  absolute;  for  he  had  not  only  the  power  of  sum-r 
moning  such  officers  as  he  might  choose  to  sit  on  any 
trial — a  prerogative  unknown  to  any  civil  court  of  judicar 
ture — but  he  was  also  at  liberty  to  review  and  alter  the 
sentence ;  so  that  a  man  was  subject  to  two  trials  for  the 
same  offence,  and  the  commander-in-chief  was  judge  both 
of  the  guilt  and  the  punishment.  By  the  final  clause  of 
this  bill,  martial  law  was  extended  to  all  officers  on  half-« 
pay;  and  the  same  arguments  which  had  been  urged 
against  this  article  in  the  navy  bill,  were  now  repeated 
and  reinforced  with  double  fervour.  Many  reasons  were 
offered  to  prove  that  the  half-pay  was  allotted  as  a  recom? 
pense  for  past  services  ;  and  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
affirmed,  that  such  an  article,  by  augmenting  the  dependr 
ents  of  the  crown,  might  be  very  dangerous  to  the  consti? 
tution.  On  the  other  hand,  the  partisans  of  the  ministry 
asserted,  that  the  half-pay  was  granted  as  a  retaining  fee; 
and  that  originally  all  those  who  enjoyed  this  indulgence 
were  deemed  to  be  in  actual  service,  consequently  subject 
to  martial  law.  Mr.  Pitt,  who  at  this  time  exercised  the 
office  of  paymaster-general  with  a  rigour  of  integrity  unr 
known  to  the  most  disinterested  of  all  his  predecessors  in 
that  department,  espoused  the  clause  in  dispute,  as  a  ner 
cessary  extension  of  military  discipline,  which  could  never 
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be  attended  with  any  bad  consequence  to  the  liberty  of  the  1748. 
nation.  The  remarks  which  he  made  on  this  occasion  im- 
plied  an  opinion^  that  our  liberties  wholly  existed  in  de- 
pendence upon  the  direction  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
yirtue  of  the  army.  *'  To  that  virtue,"  said  he,  "  we  trust 
even  at  this  hour,  small  as  our  army  is ;  to  that  virtue  we 
must  have  trusted,  had  this  bill  been  modelled  as  its  warm- 
est opposers  could  have  wished ;  and  without  this  virtue, 
should  the  lords,  the  commons,  and  the  people  of  England 
entrench  themselves  behind  parchment  up  to  the  teeth, 
the  sword  will  find  a  passage  to  the  vitals  of  the  constitu- 
tion." All  the  disputed  articles  of  the  bill  being  sustained 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  great  majority,  it  was  conveyed  to 
the  upper  house,  where  it  excited  another  violent  contest. 
Upon  the  qu^tion  whether  officers  on  half-pay  had  not 
been  subject  to  martial  law,  the  judges  were  consulted  and 
divided  in  their  sentiments.  The  earl  of  Bath  declared 
his  opinion,  that  martial  law  did  not  extend  to  reformed 
officers ;  and  opened  all  the  sluices  of  his  ancient  elo- 
quence. He  admitted  a  case,  which  was  urged,  of  seven 
officers  on  half^pay,  who,  being  taken  in  actual  rebellion 
at  Preston,  in  the  year  1745,  had  been  executed  on  the 
spot  by  martial  law,  in  consequence  of  the  king's  express 
order.  He  candidly  owned,  that  he  himself  was  secretary 
at  war  at  that  period ;  that  he  had  approved  of  this  order, 
and  even  transmitted  it  to  general  Carpenter,  who  C(mi- 
manded  at  Preston  ;  but  now  his  opinion  was  entirely 
changed.  He  observed,  that  when  the  forementioned  re- 
belUon  first  broke  out,  the  house  presented  an  address  to 
the  king,  desiring  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  employ 
all  half-pay  officers,  and  gratify  them  with  whole  pay; 
and,  indeed,  all  such  officers  were  voted  on  whole  pay  by 
the  house  of  commons.  They  were  afterwards  apprised 
of  this  vote  by  an  advertisement  in  the  gazette,  and  or- 
dered to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  repair  to  such 
places  as  should  be  appointed  ;  and  finally  commanded  to 
repair  by  such  a  day  to  those  places,  on  pain  of  being 
struck  ofi^the  half-pay  list.  These  precautions  would  have 
been  unnecessary,  had  they  been  deemed  subject  to  mar- 
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1748.  dal  law;  and  the  penalty  for  nonbbedience  would  not 
hare  been  merely  a  privation  of  their  pensions,  but  they 
would  hare  fallen  under  the  punishment  of  death,  as  de- 
serters from  the  service*  His  lordship  distinguished,  with 
great  propriety  and  precision,  between  a  step  which  had 
been  precipitately  taken  in  a  violent  crisis,  when  the  pub- 
lic was  heated  with  apprehension  and  resentment,  and  a 
solemn  law  concerted  at  leisure,  during  the  most  profound 
tranquillity.  Notwithstanding  the  spirited  opposition  of 
this  nobleman,  and  some  attempts  to  insert  additional 
clauses,  the  bill  having  undergone  a  few  inconsiderable 
amendments,  passed  by  a  very  considerable  majority. 

X.  Immediately  after  the  mutiny  bill  had  passed  the 
lower  house,  another  fruitless  effort  was  made  by  the  op* 
position.  The  danger  of  a  standing  army,  on  whose 
virtue  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  seemed  to  depend, 
did  not  fail  to  alarm  the  minds  of  many  who  were  oeal* 
ously  attached  to  the  liberties  of  their  country,  and  gave 
birth  to  a  scheme,  which,  if  executed,  would  have  enabled 
the  legislature  to  establish  a  militia  that  must  have  an* 
swered  many  national  purposes,  and  acted  as  a  constitu« 
tional  bulwark  against  the  excesses  and  ambition  of  a 
military  standing  force,  under  the  immediate  influence  of 
government.  The  scheme  which  patriotism  conceived, 
was,  in  all  probability,  adopted  by  party.  A  bill  was 
brought  in,  limiting  the  time  beyond  which  no  soldier,  or 
non-commissioned  officer,  should  be  compelled  to  continue 
in  the  service.  Had  this  limitation  taken  place,  such  a 
rotation  of  soldiers  would  have  ensued  among  the  common 
people,  that  in  a  few  years  every  peasant,  labourer,  and 
inferior  tradesman  in  the  kingdom  would  have  understood 
the  exercise  of  arms;  and  perhaps  the  people  in  general 
would  have  concluded  that  a  standing  army  was  altogether 
unnecessary.  A  project  of  this  nature  could  not,  for  ob* 
vious  reasons,  be  agreeable  to  the  administration,  and 
therefore  the  bill  was  rendered  abortive ;  for,  after  having 
been  twice  read,  it  was  postponed  from  time  to  time,  till 
the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  never  appeared  in  the 
sequel.    Such  were  the  chief  subjects  of  debate  betweai: 
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tbe  miniBtry  and  the  oppMtion,  composed^  as  we  h«ve  i74t. 
already  oiMerved,  of  die  prince's  servants  and  tbe  remains  — 
pf  the  country  party,  this  last  being  headed  by  lord 
Strange,  son  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  and  m  Francis  £>ash« 
wood;  the  former,  a  noblnnan  of  distinguished  abiUties, 
keen,  penetrating,  eloquent,  and  sagacious;  the  other 
ftaak,  spirited,  and  sensible* 

XI.  It  must  be  ovoed,  however,  for  the  honour  of  the 
flnaistry,  that  if  they  carried  a  few  unpopular  measures 
with  a  high  hand,  they  seemed  earnestly  desirous  of  mak* 
ing  amends  to  the  nation,  by  promoting  divers  regulations 
for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  commerce,  which  ac» 
tually  took  place  in  the  ensuing  sessitm  of  parliament* 
One  of  the  prmcipal  objects  of  this  nature  which  fell 
under  their  cognLsance^  was  the  trade  to  the  coast  of 
Guinea;  a  very  important  brandi  of  traffic,  whether  eon* 
odered  as  a  market  fer  British  manufactures,  or  as  the 
source  that  supplied  the  English  plantations  with  negroes. 
This  was  originally  monopolised  by  a  joint  stock  company, 
which  Jiad  from  time  to  time  derived  considerable  sums 
ifem  the  legislature,  for  enabting  them  the  better  to  sup* 
port  certwi  forts  or  castles  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  fad* 
litate  the  conmierce  and  protect  the  merchants.  In  the 
aequel,  however,  the  exclusive  privilege  having  been 
Judged  prejudicial  to  the  national  trade,  the  coast  was 
laid  open  to  all  British  subjects,  indiscriminately,  on  con* 
dition  of  their  paying  a  certain  duty  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  the  forts  and  factories.  This  expedient  did 
not  answer  die  purposes  for  which  it  had  been  contrived. 
The  separate  traders,  instead  of  receiving  any  benefit 
from  the  protection  of  the  company,  industriously  avoided 
their  castles,  as  the  receptacles  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
The  company,  whether  from  the  misconduct  or  knavery  of 
their  directors,  contracted  such  a  load  of  debts  as  their 
atock  was  unable  to  discharge.  They  seemed  to  neglect 
the  traffic,  and  allowed  their  castles  to  decay.  In  a 
word,  their  credit  being  exhausted,  and  their  creditors 
•growing  clamorous,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  house 
of  commons,  disclosing  their  distresses,  and  imploring  such 
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1748.  assistance  as  should  enable  them  not  only  to  pay  their 
debts,  but  also  to  maintain  the  forts  in  a  defensible  con- 
dition* This  petition,  recommended  to  the  house  in  a 
message  from  his  majesty,  was  corroborated  by  another 
in  behalf  of  the  company's  creditors.  Divers  merchants 
of  Londoii,  interested  in  the  trade  of  Africa  and  the 
British  plantations  in  America,  petitioned  the  house,  that, 
as  the  African  trade  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
nation,  and  could  not  be  supported  without  forts  and  set- 
tlements, some  effectual  means  should  be  speedily  taken 
for  protecting  and  extending  this  valuable  branch  of  com* 

^,  merce.  A  fourth  was  offered  by  the  merchants  of  Liverr 
pool,  representing,  that  the  security  and  protection  of  the 
trade  of  Africa  must  always  principally  depend  upon  his 
majesty's  ships  of  war  being  properly  stationed  on  that 
coast,  and  seasonably  relieved;  and  that  such  forts  and 
settlements  as  might  be  judged  necessary  for  marks  of 
sovereignty  and  possession,  would  prove  a  nuisance  and  a 
burthen  to  the  trade,  should  they  remain  in  the  hands  of 
any  joint  stock  company,  who^e  private  interest  always 
had  been,  and  ever  would  be,  found  incompatible  with 
the  interest  of  the  separate  and  open  trader.  They  there- 
fore prayed,  that  the  said  forts  might  either  be  taken  intp 
his  majesty's  immediate  possession,  and  supported  by  the 
public,  or  committed  to  the  merchants  trading  on  that 
coast,  in  such  a  manner  as  the  house  should  judge  expe- 
dient, without  vesting  in  them  any  other  advantage,  or 
right  to  the  commerce,  but  what  should  be  common  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects.  This  remonstrance  was  succeeded 
by  another,  to  the  same  effect,  from  the  master,  wardens, 
assistants,  and  commonalty  of  the  society  of  merchant  ad- 
venturers within  the  city  of  Bristol.  All  these  petitions 
were  referred  to  a  committee  appointed  to  deUberate  on 
this  subject ;  who  agreed  to  certain  resolutions,  implying, 
that  the  trade  to  Africa  should  be  free  and  open ;  that 
the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  that  coast  ought  to  be 
maintained,  and  put  under  proper  direction ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  African  trade  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner  to  these  kingdoms,  all  the  British  subjects  trading 
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to  Africa  should  be  united  in  one  open  company,  witbout  1748. 
any  joint  stock,  or  power  to  trade  as  a  corporation.  A 
bill  was  immediately  founded  on  these  resolutions,  which 
alarmed  the  company  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  had  re* 
course  to  another  petition,  demonstrating  their  right,  to 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  expressing  their  reliance  on  the 
justice  of  the  house,  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  property  without  an  adequate  consideration.  In  a 
£ew  days,  a  second  address  was  offered  by  their  creditors, 
complaining  of  the  company's  mismanagement;  promising 
to  surrender  their  right,  as  the  wisdom  of  partiamerit 
should  prescribe;   praying  that  their  debts  might  be  in-  ^ 

quired  into;  and  that  the  equivalent  to  be  granted  for  the 
company's  possessions  might  be  secured  and  applied,  in 
the  first  place,  for  their  benefit.  The  commons,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  petition,  ordered  the  company  to  produce 
a  Ust  of  their  debts,  together  with  a  copy  of  their  charter, 
and  two  remonstrances,  which  their  creditors  had  pre- 
sented to  them  before  this  application  to  parliament.  A 
committee  of  the  whole  house,  having  deliberated  on  these 
papers  and  petitions,  and  heard  the  company  by  their 
counsel,  resolved  to  give  them  a  reasonable  compensation 
for  their  charter,  lands,  forts,  settlements,  slaves,  and 
efiects,  to  be,  iii  the  first  place,  applied  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  their  creditors.  A  bill  being  formed  accordingly, 
passed  the  commons,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  upper  house, 
where  a  great  many  objections  were  started ;  and  for  the 
present  it  was  dropped,  until  a  more  unexceptionable  plan 
should  be  concerted.  In  the  mean  time  their  lordships 
addressed  his  majesty,  that  the  lords  commissioners  for 
trade  and  plantations  might  be  directed  to  prepare  a 
scheme  on  this  subject,  to  be  laid  before  both  houses  of 
parliament  at  the  beginning  of  next  session :  that  instant 
orders  should  be  given  for  the  preserving  and  securing 
the  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  belonging 
^o  Great  Britain :  and,  that  proper  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  condition  of  those  forts,  as 
well  as  of  the  military  stores,  slaves,  and  vessels  belonging 
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1748,     to  the  AfrieaD  eompaoy,  to  a»  to  nudce  a  faithftd  leport  of 
these  particularsi  with  all  poseible  expedition* 

XII.  The  niiflistry  having  professed  an  inelination^ 
and  indeed  shown  a  disposition,^  to  promote  and  extend 
the  connneice  of  the  kingdom,  the  commons  resolved  to 
take  some  steps  for  enoouraging  the  white  fishery  along 
the  northern  coast  of  the  island,  which  is  an  inexhaustible 
somsce  of  wealth  to  our  indnstrioos  neighbours  the  Dutch, 
who  employ  arninalty  a  great  nnmber  of  bands  and  vessels 
lo  this  branch  of  commerce.  The  sensible  part  of  tli^ 
British  people,  reflecting  on  this  sabject,  plainly  foresaw 
that  a  fishery  mider  doe  regulations,  undertaken  with  the^ 
protection  and  encouragement  of  the  legidature^  would 
not  only  prove  a  fisnd  of  national  riches,  and  a  nursery  of 
seamen ;  but  likewise,  in  a  great  measure,  prevent  any 
future  insurrections  in  the  highlands  of  8co4&nd,  by  dif^ 
fusing  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  natives  of  that  conn'* 
try,  who  finding  it  in  their  power  to  become  independentj 
on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour,  would  soon  enfranchifiep 
themselves  from  that  slavish  attachment,  by  which  they' 
had  been  so  long  connected  with  their  landlotds  the  chief- 
tains.  Accordingly,  a  comwittoe  was  appointed  to-  deU-^ 
berate  on  the  state  of  the  British  fishery;  and  upon  thehf 
report  a  bill  was  founded  for  encouraging  the  whale  fishery 
on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  by  a  bounty  of  forty  shilKng# 
per  ton  for  every  ship  equipped  for  tbsit  undertaking. 
The  bill  having  made  its  way  throogh  both  houses,  andk 
obtained  the  royal  assent,  the  merch<ants  in  diflfereni  psattf 
of  the  kingdom,  particularly  in  North  Britain,  begaw  to^ 
build  and  fit  ovt  ships  of  great  burthen,  and  peeuliap 
structure,  for  the  purposes  of  that  fishery,  which  ever 
since  hath  been  carried  on  with  equal  vigour  and  success^ 
Divem  merchants  and  traders  of  London  having  presented 
to  the  house  of  commons  a  petition,  representing  tb^ 
benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  community  from  a  her^ 
ring  and  cod  fishery,  established  on  proper  principleiB, 
and  carried  on  with  skill  and  integrity,  this:  remonstrance 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  upon  whose  resolutions  a  bitt 
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wa»  formed ;  hut,  before  this  could  be  discussed  in  tke      I74e. 

bouse^  the  parliament  was  prorogued,  and  of  eonsequenee 

this  measure  proved  abortiye. 

XIIL  The  next  regulation  proposed  in  favour  of  trade, 
was  that  of  laying  open  the  commerce  of  Hudson's  Bay, 
m  the  most  northern  parts  of  America,  where  a  nnall  mo* 
nopoly  maintained  a  few  forts  and  settlements,  and  prose^^ 
cuted  a  very  advantageous  for  trade  with  the  Indians  of 
diat  continent.  It  was  suggested,  that  the  company  bad 
kmg  ago  enriched  themselves  by  their  exclusive  privilege; 
that  they  employed  no  more  than  four  annual  ships ;  that, 
contrary  to  an  express  injunction  in  their  charter,  thej 
encouraged  all  att^npts  to  discover  a  north-west  passage 
to  the  East  Indies ;  that  diey  dealt  cruelly  and  perfidiously 
with  the  poor  Indians,  who  never  traded  with  them  ex* 
cept  when  compelled  by  necessity,  so  that  the  best  part  of 
the  fur  trade  had  devolved  to  the  enemies  of  Great  Bri- 
tain; and  that  their  exclusive  patent  restricted  to  rery 
narrow  limits  a  branch  of  commerce,  which  might  be  cuK 
tivated  to  a  prodigious  extent,  as  well  as  to  the  infinite 
advantage  of  Great  Britain.  Petitions,  that  the  trade  of 
Hudson's  Bay  might  be  laid  open,  were  presented  to  the  ' 
house  by  the  merchants  of  London,  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
Wolverhampton ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  deli- 
berate upon  this  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
pany exerted  themselves  in  petitions  and  private  applir 
cations,  for  their  own  preservation.  The  conunittee 
examined  many  papers  and  records }  and  the  report  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  whole  house.  Many  evi- 
dences were  interrogated,  and  elaborate  speeches  raad&s 
cm  both  sides  (^  the  question.  At  length  a  majority 
seemed  satisfied  that  the  traffic  on  the  coast  of  Hudson's 
Bay  could  not  be  preserved  without  forts  and  settlements, 
which  must  be  maintained  either  by  an  exclusive  company^ 
Off  at  the  public  expense;  and  as  this  was  not  judged  a 
proper  juncture  to  encumber  the  nation  with  any  charge 
of  that  kind,  the  design  of  dissolving  the  company  was 
laid  aside  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

XIV.   The  government  had,  during  the  war,  found 
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1748.     great  difficulty  in  pressing  men  for  the  service  of  the  navy 

— ^a  practice  which,  however  sanctioned  by  necessity,  is 

nevertheless  a  flagrant  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  a  violent  outrage  against  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain.  The  ministry,  therefore,  had  employed 
some  of  their  agents  to  form  a  scheme  for  retaining  in  time 
of  peace,  by  means  of  a  certain  allowance,  a  number  of 
seamen  who  should  be  registered  for  the  purpose,  and  be 
ready  to  man  a  squadron  upon  any  emergency.  Such  a 
plan,  properly  regulated,  would  have  been  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  commerce,  which  is  always  distressed  by  the 
practice  of  pressing  seamen ;  and  at  the  same  time  a 
great  security  to  the  kingdom  in  dangerous  conjunctures, 
when  it  may  be  necessary  to  equip  an  armament  at  a  mi* 
nute's  warning.  The  house  of  commons  being  moved  upon 
I  this  subject,  agreed  to  divers  resolutions,  as  a  foundation 
for  the  bill :  but  the  members  in  the  opposition  affecting 
to  represent  this  measure  in  an  odious  light,  as  an  imitation 
of  the  French  method  of  registering  seamen  without  their 
own  consent,  Mr.  Pelham  dropped  it,  as  an  unpopulair 
project. 

XV.  Information  having  been  received,  that  the  French 
intended  to  settle  the  neutral  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Domi- 
nica, St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
nation  had  taken  the  alarm  in  the  beginning  of  the  year ; 
and  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons  to  ad- 
dress his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  for  laying  before  the  house  copies  of  the 
instructions  given  to  the  governors  of  Barbadoes  for  ten 
years  last  past,  so  far  as  they  related  to  these  neutral 
islands ;  but  whether  the  minister  was  conscious  of  a  ne- 
glect in  this  particular,  or  thought  such  inquiries  trenched 
upon  the  prerogative,  he  opposed  the  motion  with  all  his 
might ;  and  after  some  debate,  the  previous  question 
passed  in  the  negative.  This  was  also  the  fate  of  another 
motion  made  by  the  earl  of  E — t  for  an  address,  entreat- 
ing his  majesty  would  submit  to  the  inspection  of  the 
house  all  the  proposals  of  peace  that  had  been  made  by 
the  French  king  since  the  year  which  preceded  the  last 
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rebellion,  to  that  in  whicli  the  definitive  treaty  was  con-  1748. 
eluded  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  they  proposed  as  a 
previous  step  to  the  parliament's  forming  any  opinion  con- 
cerning the  utility  or  necessity  of  the  peace  which  had 
been  established.  Violent  debates  ensued,  in  which  the 
opposition  was  as  much  excelled  in  oratory  as  outnum- 
bered in  votes.  Such  were  the  material  transactions  of 
this  session,  which  in  the  month  of  June  was  closed  as 
usual  with  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  in  which  his  majesty 
signified  his  hope,  that  the  parliament,  at  their  next  meet- 
ing, would  be  able  to  perfect  what  they  had  now  begun 
for  advancing  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  kingdom. 
He  likewise  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  public 
credit  flourish  at  the  end  of  an  expensive  war;  and  re- 
commended unanimity  as  the  surest  bulwark  of  national 
security. 

XVI.  While  the  ministry,  oh  some  occasions,  exhibited 
all  the  external  signs  of  moderation  and  good  humour; 
they,  on  others,  manifested  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and  resent^ 
ment,  which  seems  to  have  been  childish  iind  illiberal* 
Two  or  three  young  riotous  students  at  Oxfbrd,  trained 
up  in  prejudice,  and  heated  with  intemperance*  uttered 
some  expressions,  over  their  cups,  implying  their  attach- 
ment'to  the  family  of  the  pretender.  The  report  of  this 
indiscretion  was  industriously  circulated  by  certain  worth- 
less individuals,  who,  having  no  reliance  on  their  own  in- 
trinsic merit,  hoped  to  distinguish  themselves  as  the  tools 
of  party,  and  to  obtain  favour  with  the  ministry  by  acting 
as  volunteers  in  the  infamous  practice  of  information; 
Though  neither  the  rank,  age,  nor  connexions  of  the  de- 
linquents were  such  asr  ought  to  have  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  public,  the  vice-chancellor,  h^ads  of  houses,  and 
proctors  of  the  university,  knowing  the  invidious  scrutiny 
to  which  their  conduct  was  subjected,  thought  proper  to 
publish  a  declaration,  signifying  their  abhorrience  of  all 
seditious  practices,  their  determined  resolution  to  punish 
all  offenders  to  the  utmost  severity  and  rigour  of  th<^ 
statutes ;  and  containing  peremptory  orders  for  the  regu- 
lation of  4he  university.     Notwithstanding  these  wise  and 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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174&  salutary  preeautioBs»  tlie'  three  boy»>  who,  in  the  lieat  of 
their  intoxication,  had  drunk  the  pretender's  health,  were 
taken  into  custody  by  a  messenger  of  state ;  and  two  of 
them  being  tried  in  the  court  of  king's  bench^  and  found 
guilty,  were  sentenced  to  walk  through  the  courts  of 
Westminster  with  a  specification  of  their  crime  fixed  to 
their  foreheads;  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  nobles  each;  to  be 
imprisoned  for  two  years,  and  find  security  for  their  good 
behaviour  for  the  term  of  seven  years  after  their  enlarge* 
ment.  Many  people  thought  they  saw  the  proceedings  of 
the  8tar<>chamber  revived  in  the  severity  of  this  pmiisfao 
ment.  The  administration,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the 
vengeance  which  had  been  taken  on  these  three  striplings^ 
seemed  determined  to  stigmatize  the  univerul^  to  which 
they  belonged.  The  cry  of  jacobitism  was  loudly  fcrum-* 
peted  against  the  whole  community.  The  addres?  of  the 
university  congratulating  bis  majesty  on  the  establishment 
of  the  peaee  was  rejected  with  disdain,  and  an  attanpt 
was  made  to  subject  their  statutes  to  the  inspecticxn  of  the 
kill's  council ;  but  this  rule,  being  argued  in  the  court  of 
king's  bench,  was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  the  opin- 
ions given  by  the  judges.  Finally,  the  same  tribunal 
granted  an  information  against  Dr.  Purnel,  the  vioe<>chan'« 
eellor,  for  his  behaviour  in  the  case  of  the  rioters  above-* 
mentioned :  but  this  was  countermanded  in  the  sequel,  his 
conduct  appearing  unexceptionable  upon  a  more  cool  and 
impartial  inquiry. 

XVII.  In  proportion  as  Oxford  declined,  her  sist^ 
university  rose  in  the  favour  of  thie  administration^  which 
she  at  this  period,  cultivated  by  aa  extraordinary  mark  of 
compliance  and  attachment.  The  dignity  of  chancdlor 
of  the  university  b^^  vacated  by  the  death  of  the  duke 
of  Somerset,  the  nation  in  general  seemed  to  think  it 
would  naturally  devolve  iip<»i  the  priince  of  Wales,  as  a 
compliment  at  all  times  due  to  that  rank ;.  but  more  espe^ 
dally  to  tl>e  then  heir  apparent,  who  had  eminently  dish 
tinguished  himself  by  the  virtues  of  a  patriot  and  a  prince. 
He  had  even  pleased  himself  with  the  hope  of  receiving 
this  mark  of  attachment  from  a  seminary  for  which  he  en** 
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tertained  £i  ]^artiettlar  regard.     Bot  the  ruling  members,      it4d. 

seeing  no  immediate  prospect  of  advantage  in  glorifying 

even  a  prince  who  was  at  variance  with  the  ministry^  wisely 
turned  their  eyes  upon  the  ilhiatrious  character  of  th^ 
duke  of  Newcastle^  whom  they  elected  without  opposition^ 
and  iristalled  with  great  magnificence;  learning,  poetry^  * 
and  eloquence,  joining  their  effbrts  in  celebratii>g  th^ 
i^hining  virtues  and  extraordinary  talents  of  their  neW 
patron. 

XVIII.  Although  opposition  lay  gasping  at  the  feet  of 
power  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  people  of  Englanid 
did  hot  yet  impticitty  approVe  all  the  measures  of  the  ad- 
ministration \  and  the  dregs  of  faction,  still  agitated  by  an 
internal  ferment,  threw  up  some  ineffectual  bubbles  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Some  of  those  \^ho  made 
no  secret  of  their  disaffection  to  the  reigning  family,  de« 
termined  to  manifest  their  resentment  and  contempt  of 
certain  noblemen  and  others,  who  were  said  to  have  aban- 
doned their  ancient  principles,  and  to  have  sacrificed  their 
conscience^  to  their  interest.  Many  individuals,  animated 
by  the  fumes  of  inebriation,  now  loudly  esttolled  that 
e^use  which  they  durst  not  avow  when  it  required  thei^ 
open  approbation  and  assistance;  and,  though  they  im 
dustriously  avoided  exposing  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
the  chance  of  war  in  promoting  their  fatvourite  interest 
when  there  was  a  possibility  of  success,  they  betrayed  no 
apprehensions  in  celebrating  the  memory  of  its  last  effort, 
amidst  the  tumult  of  a  riot,  and  the  clamours  of  ixitemper-* 
ance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Lichfield  the  sportsmen 
of  the  party  appeared  in  the  highland  taste  of  variegated 
drapery;  and  their  z^al  descending  to  a  very  extraor-^ 
dinary  exhibition  of  practical  ridicule^  they  hunted,  with 
hounds  clothed  in  plaM,  a  fox  dressed  in  a  red  uniform. 
Even  the  females  at  their  assembly,  and  the  gentlemen  at 
the  races,  afi^ected  to  wear  the  chequered  stuff  by  which 
the  prinee  pretender  and  his  followers  had  been  distin^ 
guished.  Divers  noblemen  on  the  course  were  insulted  as 
apostates;  and  one  personage,  of  high  rank,  is  said  to 
have  undergone  a  very  disagreeable  flagellation. 

Qg 
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1748.  XIX.  As  the  public  generally  suffers  at  the  end  of  a 
war,  by  the  sudden  dismission  of  a  great  number  of  sol- 
diers and  seamen^  who  having  contracted  a  habit  of  idle-?, 
nessi  and  finding  themselves  without  employment  and  the 
means  of  subsistence,  engage  in  desperate  courses,  and 
prey  upon  the  community;  it  was  judged  expedient  to  pro-: 
vide  an  opening, .  through  which  these  unquiet  spirits 
might  exhale  without  damage  to  the  commonwealth.  The. 
most  natural  was  that  of  encouraging  them  to  become 
members  of  a  new  colony  in  North  America,  which,  by 
being  properly  regulated,  supported,  and  improved,  might 
be  the  source  of  great  advantages  to  its  mother  country. 
Many  disputes  had  arisen  between  the  subjects  of  Eng* 
land  and  France,  concerning  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia, 
which  no  treaty  had  as  yet  properly  ascertained.  A  fort; 
had  been  raised,  and  a  small  garrison  maintained,  by.  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  at  a  part  of  this  very  country  called 
Annapolis  Royal,  to  overawe  the  French  neutrals  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood:  but  this  did.  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  intended.  Upon  every  rupture  or 
dispute  between  the  two.  crowns,  these  planters,  forgetting 
their  neutrality,  intrigued  with  the  Indians,  communicated 
intelligence  to  their  own  countrymen  settled  at  St.  John's 
and  Cape  Breton,  and  did  all  the  ill  offices  their  hatred 
cpuld  suggest  against  the  colonies  and  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  .  A  scheme  was  now  formed  for  making  a  new 
establishment  on  the  same  peninsula,  which  should  further 
confirm  and  extend  the  property  and  dominion  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain  in  that  large  tract  of  country,  clear 
the  uncultivated  grounds,  constitute  communities,  difiuse 
the  benefits  of  population  and  agriculture,  and  improve 
the  fishery  of  that  coast,  which  might  be  rendered  a  new 
source  of  wealth  and  commerce  to  Old  England.  The 
particulars  of  the  plan  being  duly  considered,  it  was  laid 
before  his  majesty,  who  approved  of  the  design,  and  re* 
ferred  the  execution  of  it  to  the  board  of  trade  and  plan-r 
tations,  over  which  the  earl  of  Halifax  presided.  This 
nobleman,  endued  by  nature  with  an  excellent  capacity, 
which  had  been  diligently  and  judiciously  cultivated,  ani- 
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mated  witd  liberal  sentiments,  and  fired  with  an  eager  1748. 
spirit  of  patriotism,  adopted  the  plan  with  the  most  gene-^ 
rous  ardour,  and  cherished  the  infant  colony  with  paternal 
affection.  The  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations 
immediately  advertised,  under  the  sanction  of  his  majesty'i§ 
authority,  that  proper  encouragement  would  be  given  to 
such  of  the  officers  and  private  men,  lately  dismissed  froih 
the  land  and  sea  service,  as  were  willing  to  settle,  with  or 
without  families,  in  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia:  'that  the 
fee-simple,  or  perpetual  property,  of  fifty  acres  of  land 
should  be  granted  to  every  private  soldier  or  seaman,  free 
from  the  payment  of  any  quit-rents  or  taxes  for  the  term 
of  ten  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  no  person  should* 
pay  more  than  one  shilling  per  annum  for  every  fifty  acreis 
so  granted :  that,  over  and  above  these  fifty,  each  person 
should  receive  a  grant  of  ten  acres  for  every  individual^ 
including  women  and  children,  of  which  his  family  should 
consist:  that  further  grants  should  be  made  to  them  as 
the  number  should  increase,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
should  manifest  their  abilities  in  agriculture:  that  every 
officer,  under  the  rank  of  ensign  in  the  land  service,  or 
Ueutenant  in  the  navy,  should  be  gratified  with  fourscore 
acres  on  the  same  conditions:  that  two  hundred  acres 
should  be  bestowed  upon  ensigns,  three  hundred  upon 
lieutenants,  four  hundred  upon  captains,  and  six  hundred 
on  every  officer  above  that  degree,  with  proportionable 
considerations  for  the  number  and  increase  of  every  family : 
that  the  lands  should  be  parcelled  out  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  arrival  of  the  colonists,  and  a  civil  government 
established ;  by  virtue  of  which  they  should  enjoy  all  the 
liberties  and  privileges  of  British  subjects,  with  proper 
security  and  protection :  that  the  settlers,  with  their  fami^ 
lies,  should  be  conveyed  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  maintained 
for  twelve  months  after  their  arrival,  at  the  expense  of  the 
government;  which  should  also  supply  them  with  arms 
and  ammunition,  as  far  as  should  be  judged  necessary  for 
their  defence,  with  proper  materials  and  utensils  for  clear- 
ing and  cultivating  their  land,  erecting  habitations,  exercis- 
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1748.     ing  the  fishery »  and  such  other  purposes  as^sKuuJd  b€t 
judged  necessary  for  their  support* 

XX.  The  scheme  was  so  feasible,  and  the  encpurag^-^ 
ment  so  inviting,  that  ip  a  little  tim^e  about  four  thousand 
adventurers,  with  their  families,  were  entered,  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  board  of  trade,  who,  in  the  begins 
ning  of  May,  set  sail  from  Bnglandi  uiider  the  command 
of  colonel  Coruwallis,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  Ih^u 
governor ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  June  arrived  at 
the  place  of  their  destination,  which  was  the  harbour  of 
Cbebuctou,  on  the  seacoast  of  the  peninsula,  about  mid* 
way  between  Cape  Canceau  and  Cape  Sable.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  secure  and  commodious  havens  in  the  whole 
world,  and  well  situated  for  the  fishery;  yet  the  climate  is 
cold,  the  soil  barren,  a^id  the  whole  country  covered  with 
woods  of  birch,  fir,  pine,  and  some  oak,  unfit  for  the  pur* 
poses  of  timber,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  difficull 
to  reniove  and  extirpate.  Governor  CornwalUs  no  socNief 
arrived  in  this  harbour,  than  he  was  joined  by  two  regi* 
ments  of  infantry  fjrom  Cape  Breton,  and  a  compajay  of 
rangers  from  Annapolis.  Thea  h^  pitched  upoq  a  spot 
for  the  settlement^  wd  employed  bis  people  in  clearing 
the  ground  for  laying  the  foundations  of  a  town;  but  some 
inconveniences  being  discovered  in  this  situation,  he  choae 
another  to  the  northwaid,  hajrd  by  the  hsjrbour,  on  an 
easy  ascent,  commanding  a  prospec;t  of  the  whole  penile 
sula,  and  well  supplied  *with  rivulets  of  fresh  and  whol^ 
some  water.  Here  he  began  to  build  a  town  on  a  regular 
plan,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Halifax^  in  honour  of 
the  nobleman  who  bad  the  greatest  share  in  founding  thi) 
colony ;  and  before  the  approach  of  winter  above  three 
hundred  comfortable  wooden  houses  were  built,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  strong  palisade.  This  colony,,  however, 
has  by.  no  mea^s  answered  the  sanguine  expectatioi^  of 
the  projectors  1  for  notwithstanding  the  ardour  with  which 
the  interests  of  it  were  promoted  by  its  noble  patroo,  and 
the  repeated  indulgence  it  has  reaped  £rom  the  bounty  of 
the  legislature,  the  inhabitants  have  made  httle  or  no  pro-* 
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gress  in  dgriculture;  the  fiBliery  is  altogether  neglected ;      I74a 
and  the  settlero^it  entirely  subcasts  on  the  sums  expended  - 

by  the  individuals  of  the  ai-my  and  navy,  whose  duty 
obKges  them  to  reside  in  this  part  of  North  America. 

XXL  The  estabUahment  of  such  a^  powerful  colony  in 
Nova  Scotia  could  not  fail  giving  umbrage  to  the  French 
in  that  neighbourhood,  who,  though  they  did  not  think 
proper  to  promulgate  their  jealousy  and  disgust,  neverthe<* 
less  employed  their  emissaries  clandestinely  in  stimulating 
and  exciting  tlie  Indians  to  harass  the  colonists  with  hos- 
tOities,  in  such  a  manner  as  should  effectually  hinder  them 
from  extending  their  plantations,  and  perhaps  induce  them 
to  abandon  the  settlement.  Nor  was  this  the  only  part  of 
America  in  which  the  Frenchr  court  countenanced  such 
perfidious  practices.  More  than  ever  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  a  considerable  navy,  and  an  extensive  plan** 
tation  trade^  they  not  only  exerted  uncommon  industry  in 
re-establishing  their  marine,  which  had  suffered  so  severely 
during  the  war ;  but  they  resolved,  if  possible,  to  extend 
their  plantations  in  the  West  Indies,  by  settling  the  neu«* 
tral  islands,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  governor  of  Barbadoes  having 
received  intelligence  that  the  French  had  begun  to  settle 
the  island  of  Tobago,  sent  captain  Tyrrel  thither  in  a  fri'*^ 
gate,  to  learn  the  particulars.  That  officer  found  above 
three  hundred  men  already  landed,  secured  by  two  bat* 
teries  and  two  ships  of  war,  and  in  daily  expectation  of  a 
further  reinforcement  from  the  marquis  de  Caylus,  go- 
vernor of  Martinique,  who  had  published  an  ordonnance, 
authorising  the  subjects  of  the  French  king  to  settle  the 
island  of  Tobago,  and  promising  to  defend  them  from  the 
attempts  of  all  their  enemies.  This  assurance  was  in  an* 
swer  to  a  proclamation  issued  by  Mr.  Grenville,  governor 
of  Barbadoes,  and  stuck  up  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
island,  commanding  all  the  inhabitants  to  remove  in  thirty 
days,  on  pain  of  undergoing  military  execution.  Captain 
Tyrrel,  with  a  spirit  that  became  a  commander  in  the  Brit- 
ish navy,  gave  the  French  officers  to  understand,  that  his 
most  christian  majesty  had  no  right  to  settle  in  the  island^ 
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1748.     which  wasi  declared  neutral  by  treaties ;  and  that,  if  they 

would  not  desist,  he  should  be  obliged  to  employ  force  in 

driving  them  from  their  new  settlement.  Night  coming 
on,  and  Mr.  TyrreFs  ship  falling  to  leeward,  the  French 
captain  seized  that  opportunity  of  sailing  to  Martinique ; 
and  next  day  the  English  commander  returned  to  Barn 
badoes,  having  no  power  to  commit  hostilities.  These 
tidings,  with  a  copy  of  the  French  governor  s  ordonnance, 
were  no  sooner  transmitted  to  the  ministry,  than  they  de* 
spatched  a  courier  to  the  English  envoy  at  Paris,  with  di- 
rections to  make  representations  to  the  court  of  Versailles 
on  this  subject.  The  ministry  of  France,  knowing  they 
were  in  no  condition  to  support  the  consequences  of  an 
immediate  rupture,  and  understanding  how  much  the  mer- 
chants and  people  of  Great  Britain  were  alarmed  and  in- 
censed at  their  attempts  to  possess  these  islands,  thought 
proper  to  disown  the  proceedings  of  the  marquis  de  Cay- 
lus,  and  to  grant  the  satisfaction  that  was  demanded,  by 
sending  him  orders  to  discontinue  the  settlement,  and 
evacuate  the  island  of  Tobago.  At  the  same  time,  how- 
ever, that  the  court  of  Versailles  made  this  sacrifice  for 
the  satisfaction  of  England,  the  marquis  de  Puysieux,  the 
French  minister,  observed  to  the  English  resident,  that 
France  was  undoubtedly  in  possession  of  that  island  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  last  century.  He  ought  in  can- 
dour to  have  added,  that  although  Lewis  the  fourteenth 
made  a  conquest  of  this  island  from  the  Hollanders  during 
his  war  with  that  republic,  it  was  restored  to  them  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  and  since  that  time  France  could  not 
have  the  least  shadow  of  a  claim  to  number  it  among  her 
settlements.  It  was  before  this  answer  could  be  obtained 
from  the  court  of  Versailles,  that  the  motion,  of  which  we 
have  already  taken  notice,  was  made  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, relating  to  the  subject  of  the  neutral  islands ;  a  mo- 
tion discouraged  by  the  court,  and  defeated  by  the  ma- 
jority. 

XXII.  Tlie  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  celebrated  by 
fireworks,  illuminations,  and  rejoicings,  in  which  the  Eng-* 
lish,  French,  and  Dutch  seemed  to  display  a  spirit  of 
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emulation  in  point  of  taste  and  magnificence ;  and,  in  all  .1748, 
probability^  these  three  powers  were  sincerely  pleased  at  ~~ 
the  cessation  of  the  war*  England  enjoyed  a  respite  from 
intolerable  supplies^  exorbitant  insurance^  and  interrupted 
commerce ;  Holland  was  delivered  from  the  brink  of  a 
French  invasion ;  and  France  had  obtained  a  breathing- 
time  for  re-establishing  her  naval  power,  for  exerting  that 
spirit  of  intrigue,  by  dint  of  which  she  hath  often  em- 
broiled her  neighbours,  and  for  executing  plans  of  insen- 
sible encroachment,  which  might  prove  more  advantageous 
than  the  progress  of  open  hostilities.  In  the  afiair  of  To- 
bago, the  French  king  had  manifested  his  inclination  to 
avoid  immediate  disputes  with  England;  and  had  exhi- 
bited another  proof  of  the  same  disposition  in  his  beha- 
viour to  the  prince  pretender,  who  had  excited  such  a 
dangerous  rebelUon  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain. 

XXIII.  Among  those  princes  and  powers  who  excepted 
against  different  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  foreseeing  that  none  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  would  receive,  his  protest,  employed  his 
agents  to  fix  it  up  in  the  public  places  of  Aix>la-Chapelle; 
a  precaution  of  very  little  service  to  his  cause,  which  all 
the  states  of  Christendom  seemed  now  to  have  abandoned. 
So  little  was  the  interest  of  his  family  considered  in  this 
negotiation,  that  the  contracting  powers  agreed,  without 
reserve,  to  a  literal  insertion  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  qua- 
druple alliance ;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  neither 
the  pretender,  nor  any  of  his  descendants,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  reside  within  the  territories  belonging  to  any  of 
the  subscribing  parties.  At  the  same  time  the  plenipo* 
tentiaries  of  France  promised  to  those  of  Great  Britain, 
that  prince  Charles  Edward  should  be  immediately  obliged 
to  quit  the  dominions  of  his  most  christian  majesty.  No- 
tice of  this  agreement  was  accordingly  given  by  the  court 
of  Versailles  to  the  young  adventurer;  and  as  he  had  de- 
clared he  would  never  return  to  Italy,  Monsieur  de  Cour- 
teille,  the  French  envoy  to  the  cantons  of  Switzerland, 
was  directed  by  his  sovereign  to  demand  an  asylum  for 
prince  Edward  in  the  city  of  Fribourg.     The  regency 
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1748.  having  complied  in  this  particular  with  the  earnest  request 
of  his  most  christian  majesty^  Mr.  Bamaby^  the  British 
minister  to  the  Helvetic  body,  took  the  alarm,  and  pre* 
sented  the  magistracy  of  Fribourg  with  a  remonstrance^ 
couched  in  such  terms  as  ^ave  oflenoe  to  that  regency, 
and  drew  upon  liim  a  severe  answer.  In  vain  had  the 
French  king  exerted  his  influence  in  procuring  this  re«> 
treat  for  the  young  pretender,  who,  being  pressed  with 
repeated  messages  to  withdraw,  persisted  in  refusing  to 
quit  the  place,  to  which  he  had  been  so  cordially  invited 
by  his  cousin  the  king  of  France,  and  where  he  said  that 
monarch  had  solemnly  promised,  on  the  word  of  a  king, 
that  he  would  never  forsake  him  in  his  distress,  nor  aban- 
don the  interests  of  his  family.  Lewis  was  not  a  little  per- 
plexed at  this  obstinacy  of  prince  Edward,  which  was  the 
more  vexatious,  as  that  youth  appeared  to  be  the  darling 
of  the  Parisians;  who  not  only  admired  him  for  his  own 
accomplishments,  and  pitied  him  for  his  suiFerings,  but 
also  revered  him,  as  a  young  hero  lineally  descended  from 
their  renowned  Henry  the  fourth.  At  length,  the  two 
English  noblemen  arriving  at  Paris,  as  hostages  for  the 
performance  of  the  treaty,  and  seeing  him  appear  at  all 
public  places  of  diversion,  complained  of  this  circumstance^ 
as  an  insult  to  their  sovereign,  and  an  infringement  of  the 
treaty  so  lately  concluded.  The  French  king,  after  some 
hesitation  between  punctilio  and  convenience,  resolved  to 
employ  violence  upon  the  person  of  this  troublesome 
stranger,  since  milder  remonstrances  had  not  been  able  to 
influence  his  conduct:  but  this  resolution  was  not  taken 
till  the  return  of  a  courier,  whom  he  despatched  to  the 
chevalier  de  St.  George ;  who,  being  thus  informed  of  his 
son's  deportment,  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  laying  strong  in* 
junctions  upon  him,  to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  the  times^ 
and  acquiesce  with  a  good  grace  in  the  stipulations  which 
his  cousin  of  France  had  found  it  necessary  to  subscribe, 
for  the  interest  of  his  realm.  Edward,  far  from  complying 
with  this  advice  and  injunction,  signifled  his  resolution  to 
remain  in  Paris ;  and  even  declared,  that  he  would  pistol 
wy  man  who  should  presume  to  lay  violent  hands  on  hia 
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person.  In  consequence  of  this  bold  decUration,  an  ex*^  1748. 
tmordinary  counidl  was  held  at  VersaiUes,  when  it  was  de«* 
termined  to  arrest  him  without  further  delay,  and  the 
whole  plan  q(  this  enterprise  was  finally  adjusted.  That 
same  evening,  the  prince  entering  the  narrow  lane  that 
leads  to  the  opera,  the  barrier  was  immediately  shut,  and 
the  Serjeant  of  the  guard  oalled  '^  To  arms  !**  on  which 
Monaieur  de  Y audreuil,  exempt  of  the  French  guards,  ad- 
vancing to  Edward,  *^  Prince,"  said  he,  ''  I  arrest  you  in 
the  king's  name,  by  virtue  of  tbia  order."  At  that  instant 
die  youth  was  surrounded  by  four  grenadiers,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  nnschief  be  might  have  done  with  a  case  of 
pockfit  pistole  which  he  always  carried  about  him ;  and  a 
guard  was  plaeed  at  all  the  avenues  and  doors  of  the  ope* 
ra-house,  l^t  any  tumult  should  have  ensued  among  the 
popul&ce*  These  precautions  being  4;aken,  Vaudreuil, 
with  an  escort,  conducted  the  prisoner  through  the  garden 
of  the  Palais  Royal  to  a  house  where  the  duke  de  Biron 
waited  with  a  coach  and  six  to  convey  him  to  the  castle  of 
Vincennas,  whither  he  was  immediately  accompanied  by  a 
detachment  from  the  regiment  of  French  guards,  under 
the  command  of  that  nobleman.  He  had  not  remained 
above  three  days  in  his  con£me!nent,  when  he  gave  the 
FreiEioh  ministry  to  understand,  tliat  Ue  would  conform 
himself  to  the  king's  intentions ;  and  was  immediately  en* 
burged,  upon  giving  his  word  and  honour  that  he  would, 
without  delay,  retire  from  the  donainions  of  France.  Ao* 
cordingly  he  set  out  in  four  days  from  Fontainbleau,  at* 
tended  by  three  officers,  who  conducted  him  as  far  as  Pont 
Bauvosin  on  the  frontiers,  where  they  took  their  leave  of 
him,  and  returned  to  Yei'sailles.  He  proceeded  for  some 
time  on  the  road  to  Chamberri,  but  soon  returned  into» 
the  French  dominions ;  and,  passing  through  Dauphine, 
repaired  to  Avignon,  where  he  was  received  with  extraor- 
dinary )i|pnourB  by  the  pope^s  legate.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  arrest  excited  great  murmurings  at  Paris ;  the  itdm* 
bitants  blaming,  without  scruple^  their  king*a  conduct  in 
thia  instance,  as  a  scandalous  turea^h  of  hospitality,  as  well 
as  a  mean  proof  of  condescension  to  the  king  of  England  -f. 
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1748.  and  many  severe  pasquinades  relating  to  this  transaction 
were  fixed  up  in  the  most  public  places  in  that  metropolis. 
XXiy.  Although  peace  was  now  re-established  among 
the  principal  powers  of  the  continent,  yet  another  storm 
seemed  ready  to  burst  upon  (he  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
in  a  fresh  rupture  between  Russia  and  Sweden. «  Whether 
the  czarina  had  actually  obtained  information  that  the 
French  faction  meditated  some  revolution  of  government 
at  Stockholm,  or  she  wanted  a  pretence  for  annexing  Fin- 
land to  her  empire ;  certain  it  is,  she  affected  to  apprehend 
that  the  prince  successor  of  Sweden  waited  only  for  the 
decease  of  the  reigning  king,  who  was  very  old  and  infirm, 
to  change  the  form  of  government,  and  resume  that  ab- 
solute authority  which  some  of  the  monarchs,  his  prede- 
cessors, had  enjoyed.  She  seemed  to  think  that  a  prince 
thus  vested  with  arbitrary  power,  and  guided  by  the 
councils  of  France  and  Prussia,  with  which  Sweden  had 
lately  engaged  in  close  alliance,  might  become  a  very 
troublesome  and  dangerous  neighbour  to  her  in  the  Baltic: 
she,  therefore,  recruited  her  armies,  repaired  her  fortifi- 
cations, filled  her  magazines,  ordered  a  strong  body  of 
troops  to  advance  towards  the  frontiers  of  Finland^  and 
declared  in  plain  terms  to  the  court  of  Stockholm,  that  if 
any  step  should  be  taken  to  alter  the  government,  which 
she  had  bound  herself  by  treaty  to  maintaih,  her  troops 
should  enter  the  territory  of  Sweden,  and  she  would  act 
up  to  the  spirit  of  her  engagements.  The  Swedish  mini- 
stry, alarmed  at  these  peremptory  proceedings,  had  re- 
course to  their  allies;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  made  re- 
peated declarations  to  the  court  of  Petersburgh,  that  there 
was  no  design  to  make  the  least  innovation  in  the  nature 
of  their  established  government :  but  little  or  no  regard 
being  paid  to  these  representations,  they  began  to  put  the 
kingdom  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  and  the  old  king  gave 
the  czarina  to  understand,  that  if,  notwithstanding  the 
satisfaction  he  had  offered,  her  forces  should  pass  the 
frontiers  of  Finland,  he  would  consider  their  march  as  an 
hostile  invasion,  and  employ  the  means  which  God  had 
put  in  his  power  for  the  defence  of  his  dominions. 
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XXy.  This  declaration^  in  all  probability,  did  not  pro-  1748. 
duce  such  efiect  as  the  interposition  of  his  Prussian  ma- 
jesty,  the  most  enterprising  prince  of  his  time,  at  the  head 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  best  troops  that 
Germany  ever  trained.  Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  that 
the  empress  of  Muscovy  furnished  him  with  a  plausible 
pretence  for  maintaining  such  a  formidable  army,  after  the 
peace  of  Europe  had  been  ascertained  by  a  formal  treaty, 
and  all  the  surrounding  states  had  diminished  the  number 
of  .their  forces.  He  now  wrote  a  letter  to  his  uncle  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  complaining  of  the  insults  and 
menaces  which  had  been  offered  by  the  czarina  to  Swe- 
den ;  declaring,  that  he  was  bound  by  a  defensive  alliance, 
to  which  France  had  acceded,  to  defend  the  government 
at  present  established  in  Sweden ;  and  that  he  would  not 
sit  still,  and  tamely  see  that  kingdom  attacked  by  any 
power  whatsoever,  without  acting  up  to  his  engagements : 
he  therefore  entreated  his  Britannic  majesty  to  interpose 
his  good  offices,  in.  conjunction  with  France  and  him,  to 
compromise  the  disputes  which  threatened  to  embroil  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  By  this  time  the  Russian 
army  had  approached  the  frontiers  of  Finland :  the  Swedes 
had  assembled  their  troops,  replenished  their  magazines, 
and  repaired  their  marine :  and  the  king  of  Denmark, 
jealous  of  the  czarina's  designs  with  regard  to  the  duchy 
.of  Sleswick,  which  was  contested  vrith  him  by  the  prince 
successor  of  Russia^  kept  his  army  and  navy  on  the  most 
respectable  footing.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  courts 
of  London,  Versailles,  and  Berlin  co-operated  so  effec- 
tually by  remonstrances  and  declarations  at  Petersburgh 
and  Stockholm,  that  the  empress  of  Russia  thought  prpper 
to  own  herself  satisfied,  and  all  those  clouds  of  trouble 
were  immediately  dispersed.  Yet,  in  all  probability,  her 
real  aim  was  disappointed;  and,  however  she  might  dis- 
semble her  sentiments,  she  never  heartily  forgave  the  king 
of  Prussia  for  the  share  he  had  in  this  transaction.  That 
monarch,  without  relaxing  in  ^his  attention  to  the  support 
of  a  very  formidable  military  power,  exerted  very  extraor- 
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1748.     dinary  endeavoars  in  cultivating  the  civil  intetesta  of  his 

country.   He  refotmed  the  lawa  of  Brandenburgh,  and  res*> 

cued  the  administration  of  justice  from  the  frauds  of  chiea- 
nery.  He  encouraged  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
ture ;  and  even  laid  the  foundation  of  naval  commerce,  by 
establishing  an  East  India  company  in  the  port  of  Embden. 

XXVI.  Nor  did  the  French  ministry  neglect  any  mea- 
sure that  might  contribute  to  repair  the  damage  which  the 
kingdom  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  the  war.  One  half 
of  the  army  wad  disbanded  :  the  severe  imposition  of  the 
tenth  penny  was  suspended  by  the  king's  edict :  a  scheme 
of  economy  was  proposed,  with  respect  to  the  finances;  and 
the  utmost  diligence  used  in  procufing  materials,  as  well 
as  workmen,  for  ship^building,  that  the  navy  of  France 
might  speedily  retrieve  its  former  importance*  In  the 
midst  of  these  truly  patriotic  schemes, "the  court  of  Ver** 
sailles  betrayed  a  littleness  of  genius,  and  spirit  of  tyranny, 
joined  to  fanaticism,  in  quarrelling  with  their  parliament 
about  3Uperstitious  forms  of  rdigion.  The  sacraments 
had  been  denied  to  a  certain  person  on  his  death-bed, 
because  he  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitns« 
The  nephew  of  the  defunct  preferred  a  complaint  to  the 
parliament,  whose  province  it  was  to  take  cognisance  of 
the  aifair ;  a  deputation  of  that  body  attended  the  king 
with  the  report  of  the  resolutions ;  and  his  majesty  com- 
manded them  to  suspend  all  proceedings  relating  to  a 
matter  of  such  consequence,  concerning  whidh  he  would 
take  an  opportunity  of  signifying  his  royal  pleasure.  This 
interposition  was  the  source  of  disputes  between  the  crown 
and  parliament,  which  had  Hke  to  have  filled  the  whole 
kingdom  with  intestine  troubles. 

XXVII.  At  Vienna,  the  empress  queen  was  not  more 
soMcitous  in  promoting  the  trade  and  internal  manufae** 
tures  of  her  dominions,  by  sumptuary  regulations,  neces'- 
sary  restrictions  on  foreign  superfluities,  by  opening  her 
ports  in  the  Adriatic,  and  giving  proper  encourag^nent 
to  commerce,  than  she  w»s  careful  and  provident  in  re- 
forming the  eeonomy  of  her  finances,  maintaitiing  a  re- 
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speclable  bodj  of  forces,  and  guarditig^  by  defensive  I748i 
allianoesi  against  the  enterprises  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  ~ 
on  whose  military  power  she  looked  with  jealousy  and,  dia-i 
trust.  In  Holland^  all  the  authority  and  influence  of  the 
stadtfaolder  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  allay  the  ferments 
excited  among  the  people,  by  the  prorisional  taxationr 
which  had  succeeded  the  abolition  of  the  pachters^  and 
was  indeed  irery  grievous  to  the  subject.  As  this  was  no 
mi6re  than  a  temporary  expedient,  the  prince  of  Orange 
pvoposed  a  more  equitable  plan,  which  was  approved  by 
the  states,  and  established  with  great  diffiouky.  In  Italy 
the  system  of  politics  seemed  to  change  its  complexion. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  effected  a  mateh  between  one  of  the 
infantas  of  Spain  and  the  prince  of  Piedmont;  and^  when 
ther  imtated  by  the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  in  the  last 
war,  or  apprehensive  of  such  a  powerful  nei^bour  in  the 
Milanese,  he  engaged  witk  the  kings  of  France  and  Spaiit 
in  a  defensive  affiance,  comprehending  the  king  of  the 
two  Sicilies,  the  repubCc  of  Gpenoa,  and  thei  dukes  of 
Modena  and  Parma.  His  most  catholic  majesty,  sincerely 
disposed  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace,  and  encourage 
every  measure  that  could  contribute  to  the  advantage  of 
his  country^  was  no  sooner  released  from  the  embarrass^f 
ments  of  war,  than  he  began  to  execute  plans  of  internal 
economy ;  to  reduce  unnecessary  pensions,  discharge  the 
debts  contracted  in  the  war,  replcnisb  his  arsenals,  aug^ 
ment  his  navy,  promote  manufaetures,  and  encourage  aa 
active  commerce  by  sea^  the  benefits  of  which  the  kingy 
dom  of  Spain  had  not  known  since  tbe  first  discorery  and 
conquest  of  the  West  Indies. 

XXV III.  The  preparations  for  refitting  and  increasing 
the  navy  of  Spain  were  carried  em  with  such  extraordinary 
vigour,  that  other  nations  believed  an  expedition  was  in* 
tended  against  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  who  bad  for  some 
time  grievously  infested  the  trade  and  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
t^ranean.  The  existence  of  this  and  other  predatory 
republics,  which  entirdy  subsist  upon  piracy  and  rafune, 
petty  states  of  barbarous  ruffians,  maintained  as  it  were  in 
the  midst  of  powerful  nations,  which  they  insult  with  im* 
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1748.  punity,  and  of  which  they  even  exact  an  annual  contribu^ 
tion,  is  a  flagrant  reproach  upon  Christendom ;  a  reproach 
the  greater,  as  it  is  founded  upon  a  low,  selfish,  illiberal 
maxim  of  policy.  All  the  powers  that  border  on  the  Me- 
diterranean, except  France  and  Tuscany,  are  at  perpetual 
war  with  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  and  for  ^  that  reason 
obliged  to  employ  foreign  ships  for  the  transportation  of 
their  merchandise.  This  employment  naturally  devolves 
to  those  nations  whose  vessels  are  in  no  danger  from  the 
depredations  of  the  barbarians;  namely,  the  subjects  of 
the  maritime  powers  who,  for  this  puny  advantage,  not 
only  tolerate  the  piratical  states  of  Barbary,  but  even 
supply  them  with  arms  and  ammunition,  solicit  their  passes, 
and  purchase  their  forbearance  with  annual  presents,' 
which  are,  in  effect,  equivalent  to  a  tribute:  whereas, 
by  one  vigorous  exertion  of  their  power,  they  might  de- 
stroy all  their  ships,  lay  their  towns  in  ashes,  and  totally 
extirpate  those  pernicious  broods  of  desperate  banditti. 
Even  all  the  condescension  of  those  who  disgrace  them- 
selves with  the  title  of  allies  to  these  miscreants,  is  not 
always  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  acts  of  cruelty  and 
rapine.  At  this  very  period  foiir  cruisers  from  Algiers 
made  a  capture  of  an  English  packet-boat,  in  .her  voyage 
from  Lisbon,  and  conveyed  her  to  their  city,  where  she 
was  plundered  of  money  and  effects  to  the  amount  of  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  afterwards  dismissed.  In 
consequence  o^this  outrage,  commodore  Keppel  was -sent 
with  seven  ships  of  war  to  demand  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
to  compromise  certain  differences  which  had  arisen  on 
account  of  arrears  claimed  of  the  English  by  the  dey  of 
Algiers.  The  Mussulman  frankly  owned,  that  the  money 
having  been  divided  among  the  captors  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  refunded.  The  coinmodore  returned  to*  Gibralr 
tar ;  and  in  the  sequel,  an  Algerine  ambassador  arrived  in 
London  with  some  presents  of  wild  beasts  for  his  Britannic 
majesty.  This  transaction  was  succeeded  by  another  in- 
jurious affront  offered  by  the  governor  or  alcayde  of 
Tetuan  to  Mr.  Latton,  an  English  ambassador,  sent  thi- 
ther to  redeem  thie  British  subjects,  who  had  been  many 
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years  enslaved  in  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Morocco.  1748. 
A  revolution  having  lately  happened  in  this  empire,  Muley  — ~~-" 
Abdallah,  the  reigning  ruffian,  insisted  upon  the  ambassa- 
dor's paying  a  pretended  balance  for  the  ransom  of  the 
captives,  as  well  as  depositing  a  considerable  sum,  which 
had  already  been  paid  to  a  deceased  bashaw ;  alleging, 
that  as  he  (the  emperor)  received  no  part  of  it,  the  pay- 
ment was  illegal.  Mr.  Latton  refusing  to  comply  with 
this  arbitrary  demand,  his  house  was  surrounded  by  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers,  who  violently  dragged  bis  secretary 
from  his  presence,  and  threw  him  into  a  dismal  subterra- 
nean dungeon,  where  he  continued  twenty  days.  The 
English  slaves,  to  the  number  of  twenty-seven,  were  con- 
demned to  the  same  fate ;  the  ambassador  himself  was  de- 
graded from  his  character,  deprived  of  his  allowance,  and 
sequestered  from  all  communication.  All  the  letters  di- 
rected to  him  were  intercepted,  and  interpreted  to  the 
alcayde :  two  negro  porters  were  intrusted  with  the  keys 
of  all  his  apartments,  and  a  couple  of  soldiers  posted  at 
his  chamber  door :  nay,  this  Moorish  governor  threatened 
to  load  him  with  irons,  and  violently  seized  part  of  the 
presents  designed  by  his  Britannic  majesty  for  the  em- 
peror. At  length,  finding  that  neither  Mr.  Latton  nor 
the  governor  of  Gibraltar,  to  whom  he  had  written,  would 
deposit  the  money,  without  fresh  instructions  from  the 
court  of  London,  the  barbarian  thought  proper  to  relax 
in  his  severity :  the  prisoners  were  enlarged,  the  restric- 
tions removed  from  the  person  of  the  ambassador,  and, 
after  all  these  indignities  offered  to  the  honour  of  the 
British  nation,  the  balance  was  paid,  and  the  aifair  quietly 
adjusted. 

XXIX.  Britain,  in  the  mean  while,  was  altogether  bar- 
ren of  events  which  might  deserve  a  place  In  a  general 
history.  Commerce  and  manufacture  flourished  again,  to 
such  a  degree  of  increase  as  hdd  never  been  known  in  the 
island :  but  this  advantage  was  attended  with  an  irresisti- 
ble tide  of  luxury  and  excess,  which  flowed  through  all 
degrees  of  the  people,  breaking  down  all  the  mounds  of 
civil  policy,  and  opening  a  way  for  license  and  immorality. 

VOL.  III.  •  R 
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Htf0.  The  highways  were  infested  with  rapine  and  assassination ; 
the  cities  teemed  with  the  brutal  votaries  of  lewdness,  in- 
temperance, and  profligacy.  The  whole  land  was  over- 
spread with  a  succession  of  tumult,  riot,  and  in«urrection, 
excit^  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  by  the  erection 
of  new  turnpikes,  which  the  legislature  judged  necessary 
for  the  convenience  of  inland  carriage.  In  order  to  quell 
these  disturbances,  recourse  was  had  to  the  military 
power ;  several  individuals  were  slain,  and  some  were  exe- 
cuted as  examples. 

XXX.  In  the  month  of  November  the  session  of  par- 
liament was  opened  with  a  speech  from  the  throne,  in 
which  his  majesty  expressed  a  particular  pleasure  in 
meeting  them  at  a  time  when  the  perfect  re-establishment 
of  a  general  peace  had  restored  to  his  people  the  blessings 
of  quiet  and  tranquiUity.  He  said,  the  good  ethctM  of 
these  already  appeared  in  the  flourishing  condition  of  na- 
tional commerce,  and  in  the  rise  of  public  credit,  which 
w«re  the  foundations  of  strength  and  prosperity  to  these 
kingdoms.  He  declared,  that,  during  the  summer,  he 
bad  used  every  opportunity  of  cementing  and  securing  the 
peace ;  that  it  was  kis  firm  resolution  to  do  every  thing  in 
his  power  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  religiously  adhere 
to  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered.  Finally^ 
he  took  notice  of  the  good  disposition  he  had  found  in  the 
other  contracting  parties  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-U-ChapeUe 
to  cherish  the  public  tranquillity  of  Europe;  and  he 
earnestly  recommended  to  the  two  houses  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  naval  power,  as  the  bulwark  of  national  security* 
XXXI.  When  the  motion  waf;  made  for  an  address  oi 
thanks  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  first  paragraph  of 
his  majesty's  speech  furnished  the  opposition  with  a  handle 
tp  declaim  againat  the  late  treaty.  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton 
observed,  that  the  peace  could  not  be  properly  styled  com- 
plete, as  nothing  had  been  stipulated  with  respect  to  the 
article  of  **  no  aearch ;"  alluding  to  the  int^ruption  our 
commerce  had  sustained  from  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies ;  a  stipulation,  without  which  both  houses  of  par- 
liament had  formerly  voted  th^t  there  should  be  ho  pea^ 


*   ' 
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with  that  kingdom.  In  the  present  conjuncture  pf  affair^  1749. 
aucb  ^n  objection  saYo^red  rather  of  party  thftp  of  pa- 
triotism :  and  indeed  sir  John  declared,  that  the  remi^rks 
he  made  upop  the  occasion  were  rather  in  di3charge  of 
the  (Juty  he  owed  to  J^is  countjry,  tli^p  in  hope  of  seeing 
his  septiments  espoused  by  the  majority^  Some  sharp 
^tercation  was  used  in  the  debate  which  arose  on  tbiiji 
subject ;  and  many  severe  invectives  were  levelled  at  tho^e 
who  negotiated,  as  well  as  at  those  who  approved  and 
confirmed  the  treaty.  But  Mr.  Pelbam,  who  sustained 
the  whole  weight  of  the  debate  on  the  side  pf  administrar 
tiop,  answered  every  objection  with  equal  candpur  and 
ability:  and  if  be  failed  in  proving  tbat  the  terpis  of  peaqe 
were  as  &vourable  as  could  be  expected^  considering  tlie 
unfortunate  events  pf  the  war,  an4  the  situation  of  tbe 
eontepding  powers;  he  at  least  Remonstrated,  that  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  kingRom  to  acquiesce  for  the 
present  ip  the  treaty  which  had  been  concluded,  and  eq- 
deayour  to  ren^edy  its  imperfections  by  subsequent  con- 
ventions, amicably  opened  among  tbpse  powers  between 
whom  any  cau^e  of  dispute  remained.  With  respect  to 
the  vote  pf  both  houses  mentioned  by  sir  John  Hypde 
Cotton,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  approved  of  that 
step  when  it  was  first  taken ;  or,  if  he  had,  times  and  cir- 
Qumstances,  whjbch  could  not  be  foreseen,  would  have  jus- 
tified bis  deviating  from  it  in  the  r/e-establishment  of ' 
peace.  He  reminded  phent,  that  a  parliament  of  Great 
Britain  bad  once  voted  '^  no  peace  while  any  part  of  the 
Wfest  In4i(0s  should  remain  in.  possession  of  the  Spanish 
king ;"  yet  a  train  of  incidents,  which  they  could  not  pos- 
sibly foresee,  afterwards  rendered  it  expedient  to  adopt  a 
peace,  without  insisting  upon  the  accomplishment  of  that 
condition.  In  a  word,  we  must  own,  that  in  the  majority 
of  debates  excited  in  the  course  of  this  session,  the  mi- 
nistry derived  their  triumphs  from  the  force  of  reason,  as 
well  as  from  the  weight  of  influence.  We  shall  always, 
however,  ^Xicept  the  efibrts  that  were  made  for  reducing 
the  oyumber  of  land  forces  t,Q  fifteen  thousand,  and  main- 
taining a  greater  number  of  seamen  than  the  ministry  pro- 
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1749.  posed.  On  these  constitutional  points  the  earl  of  £g- 
mont^  and  the  other  chiefs  of  the  opposition,  expatiated 
with  all  the  energy  of  eloquence,  which,  however,  was 
frustrated  by  the  power  of  superior  numbers.  Ten  thou- 
sand seamen  were  voted  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's  injunction  to  maintain 
a  considerable  navy ;  and  the  number  of  land  forces  was 
continued  at  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
iseven.  The  sums  granted  for  making  good  his  majesty's 
engagements  with  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Mentz, 
and  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  amounted  to 
fifty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds 
sterling.  The  services  done  by  the  colonies  in  North 
America  during  the  war,  were  gratified  with  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
six  pounds.  The  expense  incurred  by  the  new  colony  of 
Nova  Scotia  exceeded  seventy-six  thousand  pounds.  A 
small  sum  was  voted  for  the  improvement  of  Georgia; 
and  ten  thousand  pounds  were  granted  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  The  sum  total  granted  in  this  session  arose  to  four 
millions  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty-one  pounds  nine  shillings  and  eleven  p6nce  half- 
penny, to  be  raised  by  the  land  tax,  at.three  shillings  in 
the  pound ;  the  malt  and  other  duties,  the  surplus  of  divers 
impositions  remaining  in  the  bank  and  exchequer;  one 
million  by  annuities,  at  three  per  cent,  charged  on  the 
sinking  fund,  until  redeemed  by  parliament;  and  nine 
hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of  the  excess  or  overplus  of 
monies  denominated  the  sinking  fund. 

XXXII.  But  the  capital  measure  which  distinguished 
this  session  of  parliament  was  the  reduction  of  the  interest 
on  the  public  funds;  a  scheme  which  was  planned  and 
executed  by  the  minister,  without  any  national  disturbance 
or  disquiet,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  Europe ;  the  differ- 
ent nations  of  which  could  not  comprehend  how  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  government,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and 
expensive  war,  which  had  so  considerably  drained  the 
country,  and  augmented  the  enormous  burthen  of  national 
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debty  to  find  money  for  paying  off  such  of  the  public  ere-  1749. 
ditors  as  might  choose  to  receive  the  principal,  rather 
than  submit  to  a  reduction  of  the  interest.  It  was  not 
very  much  for  the  honour  of  the  opposition,  that  some  of 
its  leading  members  endeavoured  to  impede  this  great 
machine  of  civil  economy,  by  taking  opportunities  of  affirm- 
ing in  parliament,  in  opposition  to  his  majesty's  speech, 
that  the  nation,  far  from  being  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
was  almost  entirely  exhausted;  that  commerce  drooped 
and  declined;  that  public  credit  stood  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  ruin ;  and  that  all  the  treaties  lately  concluded 
among  the  different  powers  of  Europe  were,  in  effect,  dis- 
advantageous and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain.  In  answer  to  these  assertions,  Mr.  Pelham  un- 
dertook to  prove,  from  the  register  of  exports  and  imports, 
that  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  was  more  extensive  at 
this  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  that  the  public  credit 
was  strong  enough  to  admit  of  an  experiment,  which  he 
would  not  presume  to  hazard,  except  upon  a  moral  cer- 
tainty of  its  being  firmly  rooted,  beyond  the  power  of  ac- 
cident and  faction  to  shake  or  overturn.  He  declared, 
that  his  design  of  reducing  the  interest  upon  the  funds 
was  the  result  of  the  love  he  bore  his  country,  and  an  opin- 
ion that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  to 
ease  the  burthens  of  the  people.  He  said,  he  had  conferred 
on  this  subject  with  persons  of  the  most  approved  know- 
ledge and  undoubted  experience;  and  chose  to  promul- 
gate the  method  proposed  for  alleviating  the  load  of  the 
national  debt,  that  the  public,  in  knowing  the  particulars 
of  the  scheme,  might  have  time  to  consider  them  at  lei- 
sure, and  start  such  objections  as  should  occur  to  their 
reflection,  before  it  might  be  too  late  to  adopt  amend- 
ments. He  observed,  that  nothing  could  more  clearly  de- 
monstrate the  vigour  of  public  credit,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion of  national  commerce,  than  the  price  of  stock,  which 
had  within  three  years  risen  to  a  very  considerable  in- 
crease ;  and  the  duties  on  imports,  which  in  nine  months 
bad  added  one  million  to  the  sinking  fund,  notwithstand- 
ing a  very  extraordinary  sum  which  had  been  paid  as 
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1749.     bdunties  for  exportfed  Corh.    He  eipreslsed  great  t^nder- 
"^  neds  and  rtegai'd  fot  thie  iiitlerests  of  thosfe  whb  had  ild- 

vdhbed  their  ftiohey  for  thfe  s^tvicfe  of  the  gbVethment ; 
(declaring  that  his  aim  ^ai  to  cotltriVe  a  jfair,  hotiest,  and 
eqilitable  method  fbr  lessening  the  national  encumbrances^ 
by  lowering  the  iriteriest,  conforihable  to  patlidmetttary 
faith,  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  eternal  justice.  His 
plan  was  accordihgly  communicated,  canvassed,  and  ip- 
j^toved  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  ah  act  passed  for 
reducing  the  intereist  of  the  fundd  ^hich  constitute  the 
national  debl^.  In  pui^suatite  6(  this  act  for  th^  redilc- 
tidn  of  the  Ihterest,  the  greater  part  of  th^  creditors  Com- 
jilled  with  tlie  terms  proposi^d,  ahd  (iubsttibed  their  re- 
spebtivie  aiinuities  before  the  end  of  Febhiaty ;  but  the 
three  great  compahies  at  fiirst  kept  ialbof,  atid  refused  to 
subscribe  aiiy  part  of  their  capital. 
A.D.17S0.  XXXtlt.  About  the  middle  df  Marfch  the  dcimmons 
.  ordered  Ihfe  proper  officers  ltd  lay  before  them  an  account 
of  the  suihs  which  liad  been  subscribed,  and  these  werd 
takeh   iritb  consideration  by  a  cbmnlittee  of  the  whole 

*  Th^  reiolutionk  df  the  cotntnbns  bd  thU  tie^d  n^ere  printed  by  authority  ill 
the  London  Gazette » signifying,  that  those  Who  were,  or  thonld  bie^,  proprietors 
of  any  part  of  the  public  debt,  redeemable  by  law,  incurred  before  Michaelmas, 
ih  ihe  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fdrty-riine,  carrying  ah  InteriesI  bf 
four  per  centutti  per  annutn,  who  should,  on  or  before  the  twenty-eighth  day  of 
February  in  that  year,  subscribe  their  nanies,  sngnifying  their  consent  to  accept 
of  an  imereat  of  three  pounds  per  centum,  to  cbtntnenbe  from  the  tweoty-fifui 
day  of  December,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  sub- 
ject to  the  same  provisions,  notices,  and  clauses  df  redemptibi^,  to  which  their 
respective  Bums  at  four  per  centum  were  then  liable;  should,  in.  lieu  of  their  {tic- 
sent  interest,  be  entitled  to  four  per  centum  till  the  ^wenty-fifth  day  of  Decem- 
ber in  the  Vear  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty ;  and  iafter  thai  d^siy  td 
threfe  pounds  ten  shillings  per  centum  per  annum,  till  the  twenty -fifth  d^y  bf 
December  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-seven;  and  no  part  of  that 
dSebt,  except  What  was  due  to  the  East  Indi4  company^  should  be  redtemable 
to  this  period  :  that  if  any  part  of  the  national  debt,  incurred  before  last  Mi- 
chaelmas, redeemable  by  law,  and  carrying  an  interest  of  four  per  centum, 
should  remain  unsubscribed  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  the  gbvern- 
ment  should  pay  off  the  principal.  For  this  purpose  his  majesty  was  enabled 
to  borrow  of  any  person  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  any  sum  dr  sui^^ 
of  money  ndt  exceeding  that  part  .of  the  kiational  debt  whidi  might  remain  un- 
subscribed, to  be  charged  on  the  sinking  fund,  upon  any  terms  not  exceeding  the 
ralte  of  interest  in  the  foregoing  pt*opsosal. 

All  the  dutiek  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  were  stiU  continued^ 
and  the  surplus  of  these  incorporated  with  the  sinking-fund  for  the  discharge  of 
thb^rincij^iil.  BobkA  were  oj^ened  for  the  subscription  at  the  eiitbe<|ner,  tft% 
bank  of  England,  and  the  South  sea  house;  and  copies  of  these  resolutions 
transmitted  to  toe  directors  of  all  the  monied  corporations. 
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house.    It  waaf  then  that  Mr.  Pelfaam,  as  chancellor  of  Ihe     1750. 
exchequer,  obserted,  that  besides  the  debts  due  to  the 
three  great  companies  in  their  corporate  capacity,  all  the 
rest,  carrying  four  per  centum  interest,  had  been  sub^ 
scribed,  except  about  eight  or  nine  millions,  the  proprie** 
tors  of  which  had  forfeited  the  favour  designed  them  by 
parliament :  but  as  many  of  these  had  been  misled  by  evil 
counsellors,  who  perhaps  were  more  intent  on  distressing 
the  government,  than  solicitous  to  serve  their  friends;  and 
as  many  Were  foreigners,  residing  beyond  sea,  who  had  not 
time  to  take  proper  advice,  and  give  the  necessary  in- 
structions ;    and  as  these  could  not  possibly  be  distin- 
guished from  such  as  refuse  to  subscribe  from  mere  obsti- 
nacy or  disafFectioUj  it  might  be  thought  cruel  to  take  the 
most  rigotous  advantage  of  the  forfeiture  they  had  in- 
curred.    With  respect  to  the  proprietors  of  the  stock  or 
capital  belonging  to  the  three  great  companies,  he  as-* 
iSerted,  that  many  of  them  would  willingly  have  subscribed 
their  properties  within  the  time  limited,  but  were  necessa- 
rily eiccluded  by  the  majority  on  the  ballot ;  and  as  it  was 
equally  impossible  to  know  those  who  were  against  the 
question  on  the  ballot,  he  thought  that  some  tenderness 
was  due  even  to  the  proprietors  of  those  three  companies: 
his  opinion  therefore  was,  that  they  and  the  uncomplying 
annuitants  should  be  indulged  with  further  time  to  com- 
plete their  subscriptions;  but,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
authority  of  parliament,  and  the  respect  due  to  that  august 
assembly,  they  ought  not  to  be  gratified  with  such  advan- 
tageous terms  as  were  allowed  to  the  annuitant!^  who  at 
first  cheerfully  complied  with  the  proposals  offered  by  the 
legislature.   For  these  reasons  he  proposed,  that  although 
the  term  of  subscribing  should  be  protracted  till  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  May,  the  encouragement  of  three  pounds  ten 
shillings  per  centum  per  annum  should  not  be  continued 
to  the  second  subscribers  longer  than  till  the  fifth  day  of 
December,  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-five.  The  proposal  being  approved,  a  bill  was  framed 
for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  redeeming  such  annuities 
as  should  not  be  subscribed ;  which  passed  through  both 
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1750.     houses^  and  was  enacted  into  a  law,  after  having  received 
an  additional  clause,  empowering  the  East  India  company, 
in  case  they  should  subscribe  all  their  stock  bearing  an 
interest  of  four  per  centum,  to  borrow,  with  the  consent 
of  the  treasury,  any  sums  not  exceeding  four  millions  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  after  the  several  rates  of  in- 
terest before  proposed  to  be  paid  by  the  public,  and  one 
million  more  at  three  per  centum  per  annum.    They  were 
also  vested  with  a  power  to  raise  money  by  bonds  as  for- 
merly; yet  so  as  the  whole,  including  the  annuities,  should 
not  exceed  what  they  were  by  former  acts  empowered  to 
borrow.     The  objections  to  the  execution  of  this  project, 
which   by  many  were   deemed  insurmountable,  entirely 
vanished  before  the  fortitude,  perseverance,  and  caution 
of  the  minister;  who  had  secured,  among  the  monied  men 
of  the  nation,  the  promise  of  such  sums  as  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  pay  oiBTthe  capital  belonging  to  those 
creditors  who  might  refuse  to  accept  the  interest  thus  re- 
duced.    The  second  subscription  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  three  great  companies  acquiesced,  and  their  example 
was  followed  by  the  other  scrupulous  annuitants ;  the  na- 
tional burthen  was  comfortably  Ughtened,  and  the  sinking 
fund  considerably  increased,  without  producing  the  least 
perplexity  or  disturbance  in  the  commonwealth;  a  circum- 
stance that  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  all  Christendom. 

XXXIV.  The  mutiny  bill  for  the  ensuing  year  was  mi- 
tigated with  an  essential  alteration,  relating  to  the  oath  of 
secresy  imposed  upon  the  members  of  every  court-martial, 
who  were  now  released  from  this  reserve,  if  required  to 
give  evidence,  by  due  course  of  law,  in  any  court  of  judi- 
cature :  and  whereas,  by  the  former  mutiny  bill,  a  general 
was  empowered  to  order  the  revisal  of  any  sentence  by  a 
court-martial  as  often  as  he  pleased;  and,  on  that  pre- 
tence, to  keep  in  confinement  a  man  who  had  been  ac- 
quitted upon  a  fair  trial ;  it  was  now  enacted,  that  no  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  any  court-martial,  and  signed  by  the 
president,  should  be  more  than  once  liable  to  revisal. 
Colonel  George  Townshend,  son  of  lord  viscount  Towns- 
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hend;  who  had  equally  distinguished  himself  by  his  civil  1750. 
and  military  accomplishments,  proposed  another  clause, 
for  preventing  any  non-commissioned  officer  being  broke 
or  reduced  into  the  ranks,  or  any  soldier  being  punished, 
but  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  He  gave  the  house 
to  understand,  that  certain  persons  attended  at  the  door, 
who  from  the  station  of  non-commissioned  officers  had 
been  broke,  and  reduced  into  the  ranks,  without  trial,  or 
any  cause  assigned;  and  he  expatiated  not  only  upon  the 
iniquity  of  such  proceedings,  but  also  upon  the  danger  of 
leaving  such  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual 
officer.  A  warm  debate  was  the  consequence  of  this  mo- 
tion, which,  however,  was  overruled  by  the  majority. 

XXXV.  Among  other  regulations  made  in  the  course 
of  this  session  for  the  encouragement  of  the  British  manu- 
factures, a  large  duty  was  laid  upon  Irish  sail-cloth,  which 
being  sold  at  an  under  price,  was  found  to  interfere  with 
the  same  species  of  commodity  fabricated  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain ;  and,  for  the  further  benefit  of  this  last, 
the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  it,  which  had  been  de- 
ducted from  a  defective  fund,  was  now  made  payable  out 
of  the  customs.  This  measure,  however,  was  not  of  such 
importance  to  the  nation,  as  the  act  which  they  passed  for 
encouraging  the  importation  of  pig  and  bar  iron  from  the 
British  colonies  in  North  America.  Every  well-wisher  to 
his  country  reflected  with  concern  on'  the  nature  of  the 
British  trade  with  Sweden,  from  which  kingdom  the  sub- 
jects of  his  Britannic  majesty  imported  more  iron  and  steel 
than  all  the  other  countries  in  Europe.  For  this  article 
they  paid  a  very  great  balance  in  ready  money,  which  the 
Swedes  again  expended  in  purchasing  from  the  French, 
and  other  mercantile  powers,  those  necessaries  and  super- 
fluities with  which  they  might  have  been  as  cheaply  fur- 
nished by  Great  Britain.  In  the  mean  time  the  English 
colonies  in  America  were  restricted  by  severe  duties  from 
making  advantage  of  their  own  produce,  in  exchanging 
their  iron  for  such  commodities  as  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  procuring  from  their  mother  country.  Such 
restriction  was  not  only  a  cruel  grievance  upon  our  own 
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1756.  settletn^iit^y  but  also  attended  with  manifest  prefjudice  to 
'  the  int^i^est  6t  Great  Britain^  annually  drained  of  gfeat 
siiaia^  in  favoUir  of  an  ungmtefui  nation,  from  which  no 
fAti  df  tbem  telur ned ;  whereas  th^  iron  imported  from 
AiMtiea  liiusl  of  necessity  come  in  exchange  for  our  oWn 
lAahufl^tures.  The  commons  hairing  appointed  a  day  for 
tilking  this  affair  into  consideration^  carefhlly  examined 
Into  the  6tftte  of  the  British  commerce  carried  on  with 
S^eideti,  as  well  as  into  the  accounts  of  iron  imported  from 
thd  plantation^  itl  America ;  and  a  eommittee  of  the  Whole 
bou^e  having  resolved,  that  the  duties  on  Ameri<^an  pig 
mA  bar  iron  shduld  be  removed,  ik  bill''  was  brought  in 


*  f  he  most  remarkable  circumstance  attending  the  progress  of  this  bill, 
lirhkh  mdLde  its  Way  thlroiigh  both  houses,  and  obtained  thd  royal  asstdt,  wto 
the  number  of  contradictory  petitions  in  favour  and  in  prejudice  of  it,  while  it 
retiiadned  iihdef  consideration.  The  tanners  of  leather  m  and  aboht  the  town 
of  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire  represented,  that  if  the  bill  should  pass*  the  £agltfth 
iron  would  be  undersold ;  consequently  a  great  number  of  furnaces  and  forges 
'^oiild  be  disdontlnudd :  lb  that  cbse,  the  woods  used  for  fuel  would  stahd  un- 
cut, and  the  tanners  be  det>rived  of  oak  bai-k  sufficient  for  the  continuatoce  and 
support  of  their  occupation.  They  nevertheless  owned,  that  should  the  duty  be 
removed  from  pig  iron  only,  no  such  consequences  could  be  apprehended ;  be> 
cause,  fehould  the  number  of  furnaces  be  lessened,  that  of  forges  would  be  in- 
creased. This  was  likewise  the  plea  urged  in  divers  remonstrances  by  masters 
of  ironworks*  gentlemen,  and  freenolders,  whd  had  tra^cts  of  woodland  in  their 
possession.  The  owners,  proprietors,  and  farmers  of  furnaces  and  iron  forget 
oelonging  to  Sheffield  ktd  its  neighbourhobd,  enlarged  upon  the  great  expense 
thfe^  had  incurred  in  erecting  and  sapportiag  ironworks,  by  means  of  which 
great  numbers  of  his  majesty's  subjects  were  comfortably  supported.  They  ex- 
pressed their  apprehension,  that  should  the  bill  pa&s  into  a  law,  it  ct)\lld  not  in 
any  degree  lessen  th<  consumption  of  Swedish  iron,  which  was  used  for  ihfe 
purpose  which  neither  the  American  nor  British  iron  would  an&wer ;  but  that 
tiki  proposed  encoiirageinentj  considering  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  wood  ih 
America,  would  enable  the  colonies  to  undersell  the  British  iron,  a  branch  of 
traffic  which  would  be  totally  destroyed,  to  the  ruin  of  many  thousand  labour- 
erst  who  wbald  be  compelled  to  seek  their  livelihood  in  foreign  countries.  They 
likewise  suggested,  that  if  all  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  should  be 
obliged  to  depend  upon  a  supply  of  iron  ftom  the  plantations,  which  fnust  fever 
be  rendered  precarious  by  tne  hazard  of  the  seas  and  the  enemy,  the  manufac- 
tures would  probably  decay  for  want  of  materials,  and  many  thousand  families 
b<e  k-educed  ro  want  and  misery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ironUibhgers  and 
smiths  belonging  to  the  flourishing  town  of  Birmingham  in  Warwickshire  pr|)*> 
sented  a  betition,  declaring,  that  the  bill  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  trade 
of  the  hation^  as  it  WoUld  enable  the  colonists  to  liiake  larger  returns  of  their 
own  produce,  and  encourage  them  to  take  a  greater  quantity  of  the  British  ma- 
nufactures. They  affirmed,  that  all  the  ironworks  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain 
did  not  suoply  half  the  quantity  of  that  metal  sufficient  to  barry  on  the  manm^ 
faeture ;  that  if  this  deficiency  could  be  supplied  from  the  colonies  in  America, 
th%^  iinportation  Would  cease,  knd  considerable  sums  of  money  be  saved  to  the 
iiattoB.  Thejr  observed,  that  the  importation  of  iron  from  Aitieriea  conld  no 
more  afifect  the  ironworks  and  freeholders  of  the  kingdom  than  the  like  quantity 
itofwrt^a  ftoto  iihy  oHier  country  j  but  they  prtiy^d  thkt  th%  peopte  of  AAieritii 
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for  that  purjioke,  cohtdnihg  a  clause,  hdwevetj  t6  pteVent     i1^, 
his  majesty's  subjectai  frotn  making  steel,  arid  ^stablisbihg  — 
mills  fblr  slittihg  aiid  rollihg  iroii  wiihih  the  BHtisb  colonies 
of  America;  thi^  prebautidn  being  tdkeH,  that  the  colonists 
ihight  not  itlt^rfbre  with  the  manufactures  of  their  rndthei* 
country. 

XXXVI.  The  neit  commercial  iihptoVemeht  of  whidh 
we«  snail  take  notice^  was  the  bill  for  the  encouragement 
bf  the  British  white  herring  and  cod  fisheries.  This  tirai 
likewise  the  result  of  nidture  delibeiration,  importing,  thdl 
a  bouiity  of  thii'ty  shillings  per  ton  should  be  gfalited, 
and  paid  but  uf  the  custbms,  to  all  new  veslseU  froni  tWehirf 
to  fourscore  ton^  burthen,  Which  sbotild  be  built  for  that 
purpose^  ahd  actiidlly  employed  iti  the  fishery :  thitt  a  so^- 
ciety  siiould  be  incor|)ordbed,  ilhder  the  liafile  of  the  Fre6 
British  Fishery,  by  a  charter^  iiot  exfcltisite,  With  pdwifr 
tb  raise  ^  capital  hot  exceeding  fiVe  hiihdred  tbousiEihd 
poundis;  tirid  that  three  pbuiids  ten  sfaillihgs  per  cehtuiii 
per  anniim  should  be  grslhted  dhd  paid  out  of  the  cuistomik 
to  the  litojirietbrs  fot  fourteen  yfearfe,  for  so  much  bf  thfe 
capital  as  should  be  actually  t^tnjf^loyed  ih  thb  isaid  fishi- 
eries.  Correspbndihg  chambers  Were  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  remote  parts  of  North  Britain,  for  takitig  lA 
isubstriptioiis,  and  prosecuting  th'd  tradt^,  under  the  direb- 
tioii^  6f  th^  company  kt  London;  and  the  ilatioh  in  genefiil 
stienied  eager  to  dispute  this  brslhch  of  cbmtherce  With ' 
the  subjects  x>f  Holland >  whofcn  they  dbhi^idered  as  uii<- 
grateful  iVlterloper^.  In  the  house  bf  peers,  howeVef^ 
the  bill  hiet  With  a  formidable  opposition  from  the  earl  of 
WinchelseA  ind  Ibrd  Sandys,  who  jtistly  observed,  thill  it 
Was  A  crude,  indigested  scheme,  which,  in  th&  exeicution, 
Would  heV^r  kn^Wer  the  ex^ectatiohs  of  the  ^^bj3le  :  that^ 
in  cohtendiklg  with  the  Datch,  Who  are  the  patterns  of 


might  be  restraincid  from  erecting  SlittiDg  or  rolling  mills,  or  forges  for  platmg 
iroA,  418  they  would  ib^erferi  #ith  tfib  mtwifa^bire^  of  Great  BritJun. 

Many  remotnttances  to  the  same  effect  were  presented  from  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  appeared}  upon  the  most  exiaict  inquiry,  that  the  encoa- 
Hwettieht 'Of  American  iron  titrald  pr6v6  extrelin^ljr  betfeiici^l  to  the  kingdom,  tt 
it  had  been  found ,  upon  tjrial,  applicable  to  all  the  uses  of  Bwedish  iron,  and  as 
good  in  eVei'y  respect  is  the  prddud^e  of  lhfa!t  cb\iti^ry. 
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1750.  unwearied  industry  and  the  most  rigid  economy,  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  a  joint  stock  company,  which 
is  always  clogged  with  extraordinary  expense;  and  the 
resolution  of  fitting  out  vessels  at  the  port  of  London, 
where  all  sorts  of  materials,  labour,  and  seamen  are  so 
much  dearer  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom, exclusive  of  the  great  distance  and  dangerous  voyage 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  sound  of  Brassa  in  Shet- 
land, the  rendezvous  at  which  all  the  herring  busses  were 
to  assemble  in  the  beginning  of  the  fishing  season.  They 
likewise  took  notice  of  the  heavy  duty  on  salt,  used  in 
curing  the  fish  for  sale,  and  the  beef  for  provision  to  the 
mariners ;  a  circumstance  of  itself  sufficient  to  discourage 
adventurers  from  embarking  in  a  commerce  which,  at  best, 
yields  but  very  slender  profits  to  the  trade  in  particular, 
how  important  soever  it  might  prove  to  the  community  in 
general.  These  objections  were  answered  by  the  duke  of 
Argyle  and  the  earl  of  Granville,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  this  branch  of  trade  could  not  be  fairly  set  on  foot, 
without  such  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  no  single 
individual  would  care  to  advance :  that  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany would  be  able  to  prosecute  the  fishery  at  a  smaller 
expense  than  that  which  particular  traders  must  necessa- 
rily incur:  that  the  present  spirit  of  the  nation,  which  was 
eagerly  bent  upon  trying  the  experiment,  ought  not  to  be 
-  baulked  by  delay,  lest  it  should  evaporate  :  and  that, 
though  the  plan  was  not  unexceptionable,  the  defects  of  it 
might  in  the  sequel  be  remedied  by  the  legislature.  In  a 
word,  the  bill  was  adopted  by  the  majority,  with  a  small 
amendment  in  the  title,  which  produced  some  disquiets  in 
the  lower  house :  but  this  dispute  was  compromised,  and 
it  was  enacted  into  a  law  towards  the  close  of  the  session. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  the  public  than  the 
sanction  of  the  legislature  to  this  favourite  plan,  which 
was  ardently  promoted,  and  patronised  by  men  of  the 
greatest  eminence  for  wealth  and  popularity.  The  com- 
pany chose  for  their  governor  the  prince  of  Wales,  who 
received  this  proof  of  their  attachment  and  respect  with 
particular  marks  of  satisfaction :  the  president  and  vice- 
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president  were  both  aldermen  of  London ;  and  the  coun-  1760. 
cil  was  composed  of  thirty  gentlemen^  the  majority  of 
whom  were  members  of  parliieunent.  Great  pains  were 
taken,  and  some  artifice  was  used,  to  learn  the  Dutch  me- 
thod of  curing  the  fish.  People  crowded  with  their  sub- 
scriptions ;  a  number  of  hands  were  employed  in  building 
and  equipping  the  busses  or  vessels  used  in  the  fishery ; 
and  the  most  favourable  consequences  were  expected  from 
the  general  vigour  and  alacrity  which  animated  these  pre- 
parations. But  the  success  did  not  gratify  the  sanguine 
hopes  of  the  projectors  and  adventurers.  The  objections 
made  in  the  house  of  lords  soon  appeared  to  have  been 
well  founded :  these  co-operating  with  mismanagement  in 
the  directors^  the  spirit  of  the  company  began  to  flag,  the 
natural  consequences  of  commercial  disappointment ;  and 
now  the  British  fishery  seems  to  languish  under  the  ne- 
glect of  the  legislature. 

XXXVII.  Touching  the  trade  to  the  coast  of  Afirica, 
petitions  were  renewed  by  the  company  and  its  creditors, 
the  merchants  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Lancaster ;  and 
a  remonstrance  was  presented  by  the  planters  and  mer-< 
chants  interested  in  the  British  sugar  settlements  in  Ame- 
rica :  but  the  commons  adhered  to  their  former  resolutions 
of  laying  open  the  trade,  maintaining  the  forts  at  the 
public  expense,  and  regulating  the  commerce  by  a  com* 
mittee  of  merchants,  representing  the  chief  trading  towns  - 
in  the  kingdom,  to  be  superintended  by  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations.  The  bill  was  accordingly  framed  and 
presented,  and  having  proceeded  through  both  houses 
without  opposition,  obtained  the  royal  assent.  Over  and 
above  these  wise,  salutary,  and  patriotic  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  commerce,  they  encouraged  the  importa- 
tion of  raw  silk  by  an  act,  reducing  the  duties  formerly 
payable  on  that  which  was  the  growth  of  China  to  the 
same  that  is  raised  on  the  raw  silk  from  Italy,  and  allow- 
ing the  same  drawback  upon  the  exportation  of  the  one 
which  had  been  usually  granted  on  the  other.  A  second 
bill  was  brought  in  for  the  encouragement  of  the  growth 
and  culture  of  silk  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  it  had 
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i7S0r  bee^  Ut^y  p|rod|iped  witl^  extraordinary  succe^,  by  free- 
ing  frpip  ^|1  duties  that  which  should  be  impprted  from 
hia  miijesty's  dop^inions  in  America;  and  a  third  wan 
firaiped,  permitting  raw  silk  of  the  growth  or  produce  of 
Persi^^  purchased  in  Russia,  to  be  imported  into  Great 
Britaini  from  any  port  or  place  belonging  to  the  empire 
of  Prussia.  Divers  efforts  wef  e  made,  by  different  mem- 
bers in  the  opposition,  to  rectify  certain  abuses  in  the 
army  and  administration:  some  bills  were  brought  in,  and 
several  petitions  were  left  on  the  table ;  but  all  of  them 
proved  abortive  from  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
minister,  who  seemed  resolved  that  no  benefit  should  floi^ 
upon  the  nation  throi^gfi  any  channel  biit  his  own.  Never- 
theless it  must  b^  acknowledged,  for  the  honpur  of  his 
pemory,  that  there  is  no  session  on  record  so  productive 
9S  fhis  was  of  measures  a4v^tageous  to  (he  compumity. 

XXXVIII.  The  people,  however,  were  not  ei^tirely 
sat^^d  with  the  conduct  of  the  administratioB, }{  wp  ipay 
judge  from  the  ferpient  imd  commotions  raised  during  tl;e 
progress  of  an  election  for  a  citizen  to  repr^ent  the  city 
of  Westminster  in  parliament.  The  s^at  which  had  beea 
filled  by  lord  Trentliam,  eldest  son  of  earl  Gow^r,  having 
become  vacant,  in  consequence  of  that  nobleman's  accept- 
ing a  place  at  the  board  of  admiralty,  he  again  declared 
himself  a  candidate,  and  met  with  a  violent  opposition. 
7bose  who  styled  themselves  the  independent  electors  of 
W/estipinster  being  now  incensed  to  an, uncommon  degree 
of  turbulence  by  the  interposition  of  ipinisterial  influence, 
^ietermined  to  use  their  utpost  endeavours  to  baffle  the 
Resigns  of  the  court,  and  at  the  same  time  take  vengeance 
on  the  family  of  earl  Gower,  who  had  entire^  abandoned 
the  oppoMtion,  of  which  he  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
respected  leaders.  With  this  view  they  held  coqsulta* 
tions,  agreed  to  resolutions,  and  set  up  a  private  gentle- 
mWf  UiEtmed  snr  George  Vandeput,  as  the  competitor  of 
k>|3d  T^ entham,  declaring  that  they  would  support  his  pre* 
twsions  at  their  own  expense,  being  the  more  encouraged 
to  tjbis  enterprise  by  tl^e  counten^unce  and  assistance  of 
tjie  prince  of  Wales  and  his  adherent^.    They  accord- 


ingly  opened  houses  of  ^ntert^inaient;  for  (heir  p^rtifaQs,  ijs^, 
solicited  votes,  circulated  remonstranpes,  and  prpp^4te4  "^^^ 
abuse:  in  a  word,  they  canvassedf  with  surprising  spirit 
$nd  perseverance,  against  the  whole  interest  of  3t.  Jjap^'s. 
Mohs  wer^  hired  and  processions  made  on  both  si4es|  and 
the  Qitj  of  Westminster  was  filled  with  tui^ult  and  uproar* 
The  mutual  animosity  of  the  parties  seemed  every  day  to 
increase  during  the  election,  and  a  great  number  of  un* 
qualified  votes  were  presented  on  both  side^:  all  the 
powers  of  insinuation*  obloquy,  and  ridicule,  were  em- 
ployed to  vilify  and  depreciate  ]both  candidates,  A| 
lepigth  the  poll  being  dosedi  a  majority  of  votes  appeared 
kk  behalf  of  lord  Trenthwi ;  but  a  scrutiny  b^ing  de«* 
manded  by  the  other  side,  the  returnfi?g  officer  complied 
with  their  request.  The  speaker  of^  the  lower  bx^se  hiul 
]0S]iied  his  warrant  for  a  new  writ  of  election  about  tb^ 
Viiddle  of  November ;  and  towards  the  end  of  F^ruary 
Mr*  Fox,  secretary  at  war,  standing  up,  and  observing 
l^uut  no  return  had  yet  beei^  m^d^i  thought  proper  to 
move*  (that  the  clerk  of  the  erown,  the  messenger  extra? 
ordiHary  aittendlng  the  gi^at  seal,  the  under  sheriff  of 
Middlesex,  and  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  should 
attend  next  morning,  and  give  an  account  of  theipr  issuing, 
delivering,  and  executing  the  writ  of  election.  These 
liei|»g  examined,  ^md  the  I^igh  bailiff  declaring  t^a^at  be 
wpDld  proceed  with  all  possible  despatch  in  the  scrutiny, 
which  had  been  demanded  and  was  begun,  Mr.  Speaker 
expiais^d  to  him  some  particulars  of  his  duty ;  in  the  difi" 
cb^i^ge  of  which,  .be  was  given  to  understand,  he  might  de-* 
pend  upon  the  protection  of  the  house,  ^ould  he  ^eet 
with  any  obstruction  which  he  could  not  otherwise  sur- 
mount. By  the  violence  and  caprice  with  vhich  a  great 
number  of  votes  were  contested  on  both  sides,  the  scrutiny 
was  fM'otraeted  a  long  time,  and  the  return  attended 
with  some  extraordinary  consequences,  which  shall  be 
p(ur|iculaFized  among  the  transactions  of  the  next  year. 
In  the  mean  time, 'the  present  session  of  parliament  was 
closed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  ApnU  '^i^  ^  speech  from 
ibe  throne,  commending  the  commons  for  having  seized 
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1750.  the  very  first  opportunity  of  reducing  the  interest  of  the 
national  debt^  without  the  least  infringement  upon  the 
faith  of  parliament;  and  congratulating  them  on  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  public  credit^  which  could  not  fail 
to  add  strength  and  reputation  to  the  government,  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Immediately  after  the  rising  of  the 
parliament,  his  majesty  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  the 
kingdom  in  his  absence,  and  embarked  for  the  continent, 
in  order  to  visit  his  German  dominions. 

XXXIX.  The  month  of  January  and  the  beginning  of 
February  were  distinguished,  the  first  day,  by  a  very  re- 
markable aurora  borealis,  appearing  at  night  to  the  north 
east,  of  a  deep  and  dusky  red  colour,  like  the  reflection  of 
some  great  fire,  for  which  it  was  by  many  people  mis* 
taken ;  and  the  coruscations,  unlike  those  that  are  gene- 
rally observed,  did  not  meet  in  the  zenith,  but  in  a  point 
some  degrees  to  the  southward.  February  was  ushered 
in  by  terrible  peals  of  thunder,  flashes  of  lightning,  and 
such  a  tempest  of  wind,  hail,  and  rain,  as  overwhelmed 
with  fear  and  consternation  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol, 
where  it  chiefly  raged.  On  the  eighth  day  of  the  same 
month,  between  twelve  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  the 
people  of  London  were  still  more  dreadfully  alarmed  by 
the  shock  of  an*  earthquake,  which  shook  all  the  houses 
with  such  violence,  that  the  furniture  rocked  on  the  floors, 
the  pewter  and  porcelain  rattled  on  the  shelves,  the  cham- 
ber-bells rang,  and  the  whole  of  this  commotion  was  at- 
tended with  a  clap  or  noise  resembling  that  produced  by 
the  fall  of  some  heavy  piece  of  fiimiture.  The  shock  ex- 
tended through  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  was  felt  on  both  sides  the  river  Thames,  from  Green- 
wich to  the  westward  of  London ;  but  not  perceptible  at 
a  considerable  distance.  On  the  very  same  day  of  the 
next  month,  between  five  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  were  again  affrighted  by 
a  second  shock,  more  violent  than  the  first,  and  abun- 
dantly more  alarming,  as  it  waked  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  from  their  repose.  It  was  preceded  by  a  succes- 
sion of  thick  low  flashes  of  lightning,  and  a  rumbling  noise. 
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Hke  that  of  a  heavy  carriage  roHihg  ov^r  a  bdllow  pav^-  tlM 
tnent.  The  shock  itself  consisted  of  repeated  vibratioft^, 
which  lasted  some  seconds,  and  violently  shook  every 
bouse  from  top  to  bottom.  Again  the  chairs  rock^,  the 
shelves  clattered,  the  small  bells  rang,  and  in  some  places 
public  clocks  were  heard  to  strike.  Many  person^^  routed 
by  this  terrible  visitation,  started  naked  fVofli  their  bedi^^ 
and  ran  to  their  doors  and  windows  in  disti^act^n :  yet  nd 
We  was  lost,  and  no  house  overthrown  by  this  ^oticusibion/ 
though  it  was  so  dreadful  as  to  threaten  ah  linmediate  di^ 
solution  of  the  globe.  The-  circtnii^^n^e,  hoWQi^cr,  did 
liot  fail  to  make  a  deep  impression  upon  igwe^ttint,  w^ak, 
and  superst^ious  minds,  whii^h  were  the  ttiore  affected  l^ 
the  consideration  that  the  two  i&hodcs  Were^  p^viodii^I-^ 
that  the  second,  which-  happened  e3ta(^ly  one  irioiith  after 
the  firsts  had-  been  the  more*  violetit ;"  a^  that  tho  nest^ 
increasihg  in  proportion,  might  be  atte^dedf  Wffli  the  tno^ 
dismal  consequences.  TWs  general  iwtioft  was-  eonfirm«d', 
and  indeed  propagated,  among  ail  ranfegf  of  peo|)te,  by  tM 
admonitions  of  a  fanatic  Soldier,  lirho  pnblicly  preached 
up  repentance,  and  boldly  prophesii&d  tha«  the  next  shocll 
would  happen  on  the  same  day  in  ApHI,  and  totally  de-* 
stroy  the  cities  of  London  and  Westfnirister*  Cbrisidfei<- 
ing  the  infectious  nature  of  fear  and  superstition,  ai^df  tlkc 
emphatic  manner  in-  which  the  imagination  had  been  pre^ 
pared  and  prepossessed,  it  #as  n<^  wondet»  thai:  the  f^edie* 
tion  of  d^is  illiterate  enthusiast  should  have  contributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  augment  the  general  terror.  Tfai^ 
churches  were  crowded  with  penitent  sinners :  the  soii»  o# 
riot  and  profligacy  were  overawed  into  sobriety  and  deco*- 
yum.  The  streets  no  longer  resounded  with  ^xeeration&r,  . 
or  the  noise  of  brutal  Hcentibuisness ;  and  the  hand  of 
charity  was  liberally  opened.  Those  whom  fortune  had 
enabled  to  retire  from  the  devoted  city,  flfed  to  the  coun^ 
try  with  hurry  and  precipitation,  insomuch  that  the  high- 
ways were  encumbered  with  horaes  and  carriages.  Many 
who  had,  in  the  beginning,  combated  these  groundtes!^ 
fears  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  ridicule,  began  in- 
sensibly to  imbibe  the  contagion,  and  felt  their  hearts  hi\, 
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1750.  in  proportion  as  the  hour  of  probation  approached :  even 
science  and  philosophy  were  not  proof  against  the  unac- 
countable effects  of  this  communication.  In  after  ages  it 
will  hardly  be  believed,  that  on  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
day  of  Aprily  the  open  fields  that  skirted  the  metropolis 
were  filled  with  an  incredible  number  of  people  assembled 
in  chairs,  in  chaises,  and  coaches,  as  well  as  on  foot,  who 
waited  in  the  most  fearful  suspense,  until  morning  and  the 
return  of  day  disproved  the  truth  of  the  dreaded  pro- 
phecy. Then  their  fears  vanished :  they  returned  to 
their  respective  habitations  in  a  transport  of  joy ;  and  were 
soon  reconciled  to  their  abandoned  vices,  which  they 
seemed  to  resume  with  redoubled  affection,  and  once 
more  bade  defiance  to  the  vengeance  of  heaven. 

XL.  By  this  time  all  the  gaols  in  England  were  filled 
with  the  refuse  of  the  army  and  navy,  which  having  been 
dismissed  at  the  peace,  and  either  averse  to  labour  or  ex- 
cluded from  employment,  had  natnrally  preyed  upon  the, 
commonwealth.  Great  numbers  of  those  wretches,  who 
by  proper  regulations  might  have  been  rendered  service- 
able to  the  coinmunity;  were  executed  as  examples ;  and 
the  rest  perished  miserably,  amidst  the  stench  and  horrora 
-  of  noisome  dungeons.  Even  the  prison  of  Newgate  was 
rendered  so  infectious  by  the  uncommon  crowds  of  con- 
fined felons,  stowed  together  in  close  apartments,  that  the 
very  air  they  breathed  acquired  a  pestilential  degree  of 
putrefaction.  It  was  this  putrified  air  which,  adhering  to 
the  clothes  of  the  malefactors  brought  to  trial  at  the  bar 
of  the  Old  Bailey  in  May,  produced  among  the  audience 
a  pestilential  fever,  which  infected  and  proved  fatal  to  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  to  one  alderman,  two  of  the  judges, 
divers  lawyers  who  attended  the  session,  the  greatest  part 
6f  the  jury,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  spectators., 
In  order  to  prevent  such  disasters  for  the  future,  the  gaols 
were  cleansed,  and  accommodated  with  ventilators,  which 
exhaust  the  foul  and  supply  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  ,*  and 
other  humane  precautions  were  taken  for  the  benefit  of 
the  prisoners. 
.  •  XLI.  The  affairs  of  the  continent  underwent^  no  re- 
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markable  alteration.     An  ambassador  extraordinary  being*     1750. 
sent  to  Petersburgh  from  the  court  of  London  declared  ! 

to  the  czarina's  minister,  that  in  case  of  a  rupture  be- 
tween Russia  aiiQ  Sweden,  occasioned  by  the  hostilities 
committed  by  the  former  power,  his  Britannic  majesty 
would  consider  Russia  as  the  aggressor;  and  the  czarina 
could  not  expect  that  he  would  supply  her  with  the  suc- 
cours which  he  was  engaged  by  treaty  to  furnish  for  her 
defence,  in  case  she  should  be  attacked.     A  declaration 
of  the  same  nature  was  made  by  the  ambassador  of  her 
imperial  majesty  the  queen  of  Hungary;  while  the  mini- 
sters of  France  and  Prussia,  who  were  in  strict  alliance 
with  Sweden,  gave  her  to  understand,  that  they  would 
punctually  fulfil  their  engagements  with  the  court  of 
Stockholm,  should  she  actually  iiivade  the  Swedish  terri- 
tories of  Finland.     The  spirit  with  which  the  king  oi 
Prussia  exerted  himself  on  this  occasion,  gave  infinite  um-s 
brage  to  the  czarina;  who,  indeed,  expressed  her  resent- 
ment, by  treating  the  minister  of  Brandenbi^rgh  with  cqnr 
temptuous  neglect,  and  even  refused  to  favour  him  with 
an  audience,  till  he  should  be  vested  with  the  character  of 
ambassador.     Thus  were  sown   the  seeds  of  misunder" 
standing  between  those  two  powers,  which,  in  the  sequel,' 
grew  up  to  the  most  bitter  animosity,  and  served  to  in- 
flame those  dissensions  which  have  desolated  the  fairest 
provinces  of  Germany.     The  remonstrance  of  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  with  respect  to  the  troubles  of  the  north,  was 
couched  in  such  terms  as  gave  dissatisfaction  to  the  court 
of  Petersburgh.     The  Russian  minister  retired  from  Ber- 
lin without  the  ceremony  of  takikig  leave,  and  the  Prus- 
sian ainbassador  Warendorf  was  recalled  from  the  court 
of  the  czarina. 

XLII.  The  attention  of  his  Britannic  majesty  was  not 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  disputes  between  Russia  and 
Sweden.  He  had  another  object  in  view,  which  more 
nearly  concerned  the  interest  of  his  German  dominions ) 
and  had  set  on  foot  two  negotiations  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  commerce  and  advantage  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.    His  first  and  principal   aim  wjeis,  in  conjunction 
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175a  with  the  court  of  Vieima,  to  take  such  measures  «(s  would 
secure  the  succession  of  the  imperial  dignity  to  the  arch- 
duke Joseph,  eldest  son  and- heir  to  the  reigning  emperor. 
As  the  previous  step  to  that  elevation^  if  was  proposed  to 
elect  this  young  prince  king  of  the  Kotnans ;  aud  for  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  procure  a  majority  not  only  of 
the  electors,  but  also  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  through 
which  the  proposal  must  have  passed.  Ko  stone  was  left 
unturned  to  reconcile  this  expedient  to  the  Grerman 
princes.  Subsidies  were  offered  to  the  maritime  powers 
of  England  and  the  states-general,  to  the  electors  of 
Mentz  and  Cologne:  and  a  treaty  of  the  same  nature  was 
concluded  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who,  ia  considera* 
tion  of  an  annual  subsidy,  amounting  to  forty  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  two  thirds  to  be  paid  by  Great  Britain, 
and  the  rest  by  the  states-general,  engaged  to  keep  ill 
readiness  a  body  of  six  thousand  infantry,  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  maritime  powers,  though  not  to  act  i^ainst  the 
emperor  or  eiqpire ;  and  to  join  the  interest  of  his  Bri* 
tannic  majesty  in  the  diet,  as  well  as  in  the  eleotoral  ooU 
lege*  In  order  to  render  the  king  of  Poland^  elector  of 
Saxony,  propitious  to  this  design,  he  was  accommodated 
with  the  loan  of  a  very  conuderable  sum,  upon  the  mort- 
gage of  certain  bailiwicks  and  lordships  belonging  to  the 
Saxon  dominions.  Thus  a  majority  .of  the  electors  wad 
secured,  and  such  foundations  were  laid  for  the  success  of 
ihm  project,  that  it  was  generally  believed  it  would  he>  ac^ 
compliahed  in  his  Britannic  majesty's  next  ifisit  to  his 
German  dominions.  Hopes,  it  was  said,  were  given  to 
the  king  of  Sweden,  that  his  concurrence  would  be  gratis 
fied  by  erecting  the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  which  he 
was  head,  into  a  tenth  electorate.  Arguments  of  an  itk^ 
teresting  nature  were  used  with  the  king  of  Prussia  and 
the  elector  palatine,  that,  if  possible,  the  diet  might  una* 
nimously  approve  of  this  measure,  so  necessary  for  esta* 
.  Uishing  the  peace  of  the  empire,  and  preventing  such 
troubles  as  arose  from  a  disputed  succession  at  the  death 
6f  Charles  ike  sixth.  These  endeavours,  hc^rever,  did 
not  succeed  ia  their  fidt  extent. 
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XLIII.  The  king  of  Prussia^  as  elector  of  Branden*  ilUk 
burgh^  opposed  the  election  as  unnecessary  and  impro- 
per^  on  account  of  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  reigning 
emperor,  and  thk  tender  years  of  the  archduke.  This 
monarch  had  set  himself  up  as  a  balance  to  the  power  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  which  had  long  aspired  to  absolute 
dominion  over  its  co-estates,  and  endeavoured  to  establish 
an  hereditary  right  of  succession  to  the  empire ;  he 
therefore  employed  all  his  influence  to  frustrate  the  mea- 
sure proposed,  either  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  pure  patriot- 
ism, or  inspired  with  designs  which  he  had  not  yet 
thought  proper  to  declare.  The  opposition  was  joined 
by  the  elector  palatine,  and  countenanced  by  the  French 
king;  who  protested,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  would 
not  oppose  this  election,  though  ciMitrary  to  the  golden 
Bull,  provided  it  should  be  confirmed  ,by  the  unanimous 
conseiM;  of  the  electoral  college;:  but  should  any  one 
member  signify  his  dissent,  and  he  or  any  state  of  the  em- 
pire claim  the  protection  and  assistance  of  his  most  cbris- 
tIaiR  tn^jesty,  he  could  not  dispense  with  grantit^  both, 
in  cMsequence  of  his  being  gtiarantee  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia ;  an  engagement  by  which  he  Was  obliged  to 
suecour  those  princes  and  states  of  the  empire  who  might 
have  recourse  to  him,  in  case  of  any  grievance  they  suf- 
fered contrary  to  what  was  stipulated  in  that  constitution. 
This  declaration,  co-operating  with  the  known  character 
of  his  Prussian  majesty,  whose  great  army  overawed  Han- 
Over  and  Bohemia,  in  all  probability  damped  that  vigour 
with  which  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Herenhausen  had 
hitherto  pmsecuted  this  important  negotiation. 

XLlV.  The  second  object  that  employed  the  attention 
of  the  British  ministry,  was  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
Gi§[e  limits  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  new 
colony  bad  sufiered  great  mischief  and  interruption  from 
tiie  incursions  of  the  Indians,  excited  to  these  outrages  by 
the  subjects  and  emissaries  of  France.  Commissaries  had 
b^ea  appointed  by  both  crowns  to  meet  at  Paris,  and 
compromise  these  disputes :  but  the  conferences  were  ren- 
Aerei  abortive  by  every  act  of  cayiHing,  chicanery,  and 
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1750.  procrastinatioii,  vrhich  the  French  commissioners  opposed 
^to  the  justice  and  perspicuity  of  the  English  claims. 
They  not  only  misinterpreted  treaties,  though  expressed^ 
with  the  utmost  precision,  and  perplexed  the  conferences 
with  difficulties  and  matter  foreign  to  the  subject;  but  they 
carried  the  finesse  of  perfidy  so  far  as  to  produce  false 
charts  and  maps  of  the  country,  in  which  the  rivers  and 
boundaries  were  misplaced  and  misrepresented.  At  this 
time  also  the  insincerity  of  the  French  court  appeared  in 
affected  delays  and  artful  objections,  with  respect  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  and 
the  governors  of  the  British  plantations,  in  different  parts 
of  North  America,  transmitted  intelligence,  that  the 
French  had  begun  to  make  encroachments  on  the  back 
of  the  English  colonies. 

XLV.  Perhaps. the  precarious  footing  on  which  the 
peace  stood  between  Great  Britain  and  France  at  this 
juncture,  and  the  critical^  situation  of  affairs  in  Germany, 
determined  the  ministry  of  England  to  compromise  all 
differences  with  Spain,  upon  such  terms  as  at  any  other 
time  they  would  hardly  have  embraced.  In  order  to  disr 
cuss  those  points  between  the  two  nations  which  had  not 
been  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  conferences 
were  also  begun  at  Madrid,  and  carried  on  by  Mr.  Keene, 
plenipotentiary  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  Don  Joseph 
de  Carvajal  and  Lancastro,  the  Spanish  king's  minister. 
At  length  a  treaty  ^as  concluded  on  these  conditions: 
the  king  of  Spain  engaged  to  pay,  in  three  months,  to 
the  South  sea  company  of  England,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  as  an.  indemnification  for  all  claims 
upon  his  crown  by  virtue  of  the  Assiento.  In  other  re- 
spects, the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  English  to  the 
ports  of  Spain  were  regulated  by  former  treaties.  It  was 
stipulated,  that  they  should  pay  no  other  duties  than 
those  that  were  exacted  of  them  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
the  second  of  Spain :  that  they  should  be  treated  on  the 
footing  of  the  most  favoured  nations ;  and  continue  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  salt  at  the  island  of  Tortuga. 
Put  there  was  no  article  restricting  the  Spanish  guarda 
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costas  from  searching  the  British  vessels  on  the  high  seas ;  '^'^^^ 
although^  as  we  have  already  observed,  this  insolent  pre- 
rogative, assumed  without  right,  and  exercised  without 
humanity,  was,  in  effect,  the  original  and  sole  cause  of  the 
late  rupture,  which  had  been  attended  with  such  enor- 
mous expense  to  the  nation.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  his  catholic  majesty  was  at  this  period  extremely 
well  disposed  to  live  upon  good  terms  with  Great  Britain* 
He  was  resolved  to  indulge  his  people  with  the  blessings 
of  peace,  to  propagate  a  spirit  of  industry  throughout  his 
dominions,  and,  in  particular,  to  encourage  commerce, 
which  he  foresaw  would  prove  a  much  more  certain  and 
inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  power,  and  influence,  than 
all  the  treasures  he  could  d^ain  from  the  mines  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  His  resolutions  on.  this  interesting  subject 
were  chiefly  directed  by  Don  Ricardo  Wall,  who  now 
acted  as  his  minister  at  London ;  a  gentleman  of  Irish  ex- 
tract, who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  as  well  as 
in  the  cabinet,  and  possessed  the  joint  qualifications  of  a 
general  and  a  statesman.  He  had,  by  virtue  of  a  pass- 
port, come  over  privately  to  England  before  the  peace,  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  for  the  treaty  by  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  the  English  ministers ;  but  immediately  after  the 
peace  was  proclaimed,  he  appeared  in  the  character  of 
ambassador.  He  was  possessed  of  the  most  insinuating 
address,  shrewd,  penetrating,  and  inquisitive.  While  he 
resided  in  London,  he  spared  no  pains  in  learning  the 
nature  of  those  manufactures,  and  that  commerce,  by 
which  Great  Britain  had  been  so  remarkably  aggrandized ; 
and  on  his  return  to  Spain,  where  in  a  little  time  he  was 
placed  at  the  helm  of  affairs,  he  turned  the  knowledge  he 
had  thus  acquired  to  the  advantage  of  his  country.  He 
not  only  promoted  the  useful  arts  within  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  but  demonstrated  the  infinite  advantage  that  would 
accrue  from  an  active  trade,  which  the  Spaniards  had  for 
many  ages  neglected ;  and  in  a  few  years  their  ships  were 
seen  to  swarm  in  all  the  commercial  ports  of  Europe.  Of 
other  foreign  events  which  distinguished  this  summer,  the 
most  remarkable  was  the  death  of  John,  king  of  Portugal, 
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nso,  who  perfectly  underatopdi  and  steadily  pursued,  the  t;rue 
interest  of  his  oountry,  and  in  whom  many  princely  qua- 
lities were  debased  by  a  cruel  spirit  of  bigotry  and  super- 
stition.  He  was  exceeded  by  his  eldest  son  Josepby  wbo» 
if  he  has  fallen  sliort  of  his  father  in  some  respects,  caimot 
be  justly  charged  with  having  inherited  this  paternal 
weakness. 

XLVI.  The  king  of  Great  Britain  having  returned  to 
England,  opened  the  session  of  parliament  in  January 
with  a  speeohf  importing,  that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Spain,  and  amicably  adjusted  such  dif" 
ferences  as  could  not  be  so  properly  com|Nromised  in  a 
general  treaty:  that  the  commerce  of  this  nation  witb 
that  country  was  re-established  upon  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  sure  foundations;  and  that  ijiere  was  the 
greatest  reason  to  hope  the  ancient  friendship  between 
Great  Britain  and  Spsm  would,  from  mutual  inclination 
as  well  as  interest,  be  now  effectually  restored.  He  told 
them,  ^bat  in  conjunction  with  the  empress  queen  and  the 
statesTgeneral  be  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  elector 
of  Bavaria;  and  was  employed  in  taking  such  further 
measures  as  might  best  tend  to  strengthen  and  secure  the 
tranquillity  of  the  em]Hre,  support  its  system,  and  timely 
anticipate  such  events  as  had  been  found  by  experience  to 
endanger  the  common  cause,  inv<dve  Europe  in  the  cala- 
mities of  war,  and  occasion  the  loss  of  much  blood  and 
treasure  to  these  kingdoms.  He  promised  that  both  these 
treaties  should  be  subjected  to  their  perusal:  he  gav# 
them  to  understand,  that  he  had  recmved  from  all  the 
other  contracting  powers  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  Aix* 
la-Chapelle  the  most  full  and  clear  declarations  of  their 
resolution  to  preserve  the  general  peac^;  and  that  he  had 
taken  care  to  consolidate  the  ties  of  union  and  friendship 
between  him  and  his  allies,  the  better  to  secure  their 
mutual  interests,  maintain  the  peace  already  subsisting, 
and  prevent  the  occasion  of  any  future  rupture.  Finally, 
he  recommended  unanimity,  the  improvement  of  com- 
merce, and  the  effectual  suppression  of  such  outrages  and 
violences  as  are  inconsistent  with  good  order  and  govern- 
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ment,  and  endanger  the  lives  and  properties  of  the  Bvh*     i750l 
ject,  whose  happiness  and  flourishing  condition  he  had  '^^ 
entirely  at  heart* 

XLVII.  When  the  motion  was  made  for  an  address  of 
thanks^  couched  in  terms  that  savoured  of  the  most  im« 
plioit  complaisance,  approbation,  and  acquiescence  in  the 
measures  which  the  crown  had  taken,  the  earl  of  Eg — 1> 
and  some  other  anti-courtiers,  affirmed,  that  such  an  ad- 
dress would  be  equally  servile  and  absurd.  The^  ob- 
served, that  nothing  could  be  more  preposterous  than  a 
bHnd  approbation  of  measures  which  they  did  not  know: 
that  nothing  could  be  more  ridiculous  than  their  congra« 
tulalions  on  the  present  happy  tranquillity,  when  almost 
every  day's  newspapers  informed  them  of  some  Britti^ 
ships  being  seized  by  the  Spaniards,  or  some  new  attack 
made  by  the  French  on  our  mfant  colony  in  Nova  Scotia. 
With  respect  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  affirmed> 
tbat  the  tranquillity  of  Germany  would  hare  beefn  upon  a 
much  more  solid  foundation,  had  England  never  inter* 
posed  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire:  in  that  case  the  princes 
would  of  themselves  have  supported  the  constitution  of 
their  own  country :  that  the  election  of  an  infant  for  the 
kii^  of  the  Romans  was  much  more  likely  to  disturb  than 
establish  the  tranquillity  of  Europe;  because  it  would 
help  to  overturn  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  by  ren- 
dering the  imperial  dignity  hereditary  in  one  house,  in- 
stead of  being  the  result  of  a  free  election.  They  took 
notice,  that  the  constitution  had  provided  vicars  to  govern 
the  empire  during  the  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne ; 
but  had  made  no  proyision  of  regents,  protectors,  or 
guardians  for  a  minor  emperor,  because  it  was  never  sup- 
posed that  a  minor  would  be  chosen.  They  inveighed 
against  the  late  treaty  with  Spain ;  in  which,  they  said, 
tiie  ministry,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  had  ^ven  up  the  claims  of  the  South  sea  com-- 
pany,  and  other  British  merchants,  who  had  suffered 
from  depredations  to  the  amount  of  one  million  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  bartered  away  the  free- 
dom of  our  trade  and  navigation,  by  leaving  untouched 
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17S0;  that  prerogative  which  the  Spaniards  have  assumed^  of 
searching  the  British  ships  in  the  open  seas,  and  confis- 
cating them  should  they  find  on  hoard  the  least  particle 
of  what  they  called  contraband  merchandise.  They  pro- 
duced an  instance  of  an  English  ship,  lately  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  into  one  of  the  ports  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  where  she  was  searched,  seized,  and  con- 
demned, under  this  pretence.  They  recapitulated  the 
conduct  of  the  French,  who,  in  the  midst  of  their  declara- 
tions of  peace  and  moderation,  were  still  employed  in  for- 
tifying their  settlements  on  the  neutral  islands,  as  well  as 
in  harassing  and  encroaching  upon  our  plantations  in 
North  America.  They  exclaimed  against  the  treaty  of 
subsidy  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  or  any  other  prince 
in  time  of  peace ;  observing,  that  for  some  years  the  na- 
tion had  paid  such  pensions  to  the  Danes  and  the  Hes- 
sians; but,  in  the  course  of  the  late  war,  the  former  aban- 
doned our  interests,  and  the  latter  actually  took  arms 
against  Great  Britain.  They  affirmed,  that  the  subsidy 
was  greater  than  the  nation  could  spare ;  for,  unless  the 
land  tax  should  be  continued  at  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  they  could  not  afford  a  shilling  to  any  prince  in 
Germany,  without  encroaching  upon  the  sinking  fundJ 
"  At  such  a  juncture,"  said  a  certain  member,  "  will  any 
gentleman  presume  to  propose  the  continuation  of  such 
an  imposition  on  the  landholder,  for  the  sake  of  bribing 
the  princes  of  Germany  to  do  what? — ^to  preserve  the 
freedom  and  independency  of  their  native  country.  I  say, 
princes  of  Germany ;  because  this  subsidy  to  Bavaria  will 
signify  nothing  unless  we  take  half  a  score  more  of  them 
into  our  pay ;  and  when  we  have  thus  indulged  them  for 
seven  years  of  peace,  they  may  give  us  the  slip,  as  others 
have  done,  whenever  another  War  should  be  declared." 
Against  these  objections  the  motion  was  supported  by 
William  Pitt,  at  this  time  an  advocate  for  the  ministry. 
He  observed,  that  the  address  was  no  more  than  the 
usual  con^pliment  to  the  throne,  which  did  not  imply  an 
obligation  on  the  parliament  to  approve  of  measures  which 
they  might  find  cause  to  censure  upon  further  inquiry. 
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He  said,  the  trivial  disputes  still  subsisting,  between  this      1750. 
nation  and  the  Spaniards  or  French,  would  soon  be  ter- 
minated  amicably,  and  could. never  affect  the  general  tran? 
quillity  of  Europe,  which  was. to  be  established  upon  a 
firm  alliance  between  iiis  majesty  and  such  a  confederacy 
upon  the  continent,  as  wotild  be  an  overmatch  for  the 
house  of  Bourbon.     He  expatiated  upon  his  majesty's 
wisdom  in  taking^ off  from  the  French  interest  such  a 
powerful  prince  as  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  concerting 
other  salutary  measures   for  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  continent.     He  defended  the  articles  of  the 
late  treaty  with  Spain :  observing,  that  what  remained  of 
the  Asaiento  contract  was  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence to  the  South  sea  company ;  that  the  demands  of 
this  company,  and  other  British  merchants,  were  all  can- 
celled by  the  rupture  with  Spain,  and  more  than  recom- 
pensed to  the  .nation  by  a  great  balance  of  captures  during 
the  war,  as  well  as  by  the  great  traffic  carried  on  with  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies,  after  it  had  been 
laid  open  by  the  demolition  of  their  fortresses.     He  as- 
serted, that  by  this  treaty  the  court  of  Spain  had  made 
many  important  concessions:  they  had  condescended  to 
pay  a  great  sum  to  the  South  sea  company;  they  had 
consented  to.  the  re-establishment  of  the  British  trade  in 
Spain  upon  a  very  advantageous  and  solid  footing,  by 
agreeing  that  the  subjects  of  Gresit  Britain  should  pay  no 
other  duties  on  merchandise  than  those  exacted  of  his 
catholic  majesty's  own  subjects,  and  to  abolish  all  innova- 
tions that  had.  been  introduced  into  the  commerce.     He 
affirmed,  that  the  article  of  *  no  search'  was  a  stipulation 
which  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  insist  upon ;  and 
thought  proper  to  obviate  a  reproach  which  he  foresaw 
the  opposition  would  throw  upon  him,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having,  upon  a  former  occasion,  heartily  con- 
curred in  a  motion  for  an  address,  that  no  treaty  of  peace 
with  Spain  should  be  admitted,  unless  such. a  stipulation 
should  be  first  obtained  as  a  preliminary.     He  owned  he 
had  strenuously  contended  for  such  a  motion,  because  at 
that  time,  being  very  young  and  sanguine,  he  thought  it 
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1750.  right  and  reasonable :  but  he  was  now  ten  years  older> 
had  considered  matters  more  codly,  and  was  convinced 
that  the  privilege  of  no  search,  with  respect  to  British 
i^esseis  sailing  near  tiie  American  shore,  would  never  h^ 
obtained,  unless  Spain  should  be  brought  so  low  as  to  ac* 
quiesoe  in  -any  terms  we,  as  victors,  might  propose.  He 
likewise  signified  his  conviction,  that  all  addresses  from 
die  house  of  commons,  during  the  cgurse  of  a  war,  (ot 
prescribing  terms  of  peace,  were  in  themselves  ridiculous  $ 
and  that  every  such  address  was  an  encroachment  on  liie 
king's  prerogative,  which  bad  always  been  attended  with 
unlucky  consequences.  How  far  these  arguments  are 
satisfactory,  conclusive,' and  consistent,  we  shall  leave  t4 
the  readers  determination.  Certain  it  is^  they  wei;« 
adopted  by  the  majority,  and  the  address  was  presented 
without  further  opposition. 

XLVIII.  The  two  grand  committees  appointed  to  dis^ 
cuss  the  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  fiinds  npoil 
which  thiey  were  to  be  raised,  proceeded,  as  usual>  under 
the  direction  of  the  ministry ;  yet  not  without  some  vehe** 
ment  opposition,  in  which  certain  servants  of  the  crown 
expressed  the  most  hearty  contorrence.  When  a  molioti 
was  made  for  reducing  the  number  of  seamen  to  eight 
thousand,  Mr.  W.  E*itt,  Mr.  Lyttelton*,  and  Mr.  G.  Gren*- 
ville,  opposed  it  with  all  their  might  of  argument  and  elo'^ 
cution ;  but  they  were  overruled.  Annual  debates  were 
also  revived^  with  the  same  success,  upon  the  number  of 
troops  constituting  the  standing  army ;  but  the  other  re-^ 
solutions  of  the  grand  committees  met  with  little  or  no 
opposition.  The  number  of  seamen  for  the  ensuing  yeat 
was  limited  to  eight  thousand ;  and  that  of  the  standing 
forces  continued  at  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fif):y-seven  effective  men,  including  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifteen  invalids.  The  commons  granted  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  for  paying  off  the  principal  of 
such  redeemable  stocks  as  had  not  been  subscribed,  in 
pursuance  of  two  acts  passed  in  the  last  session  for  re- 
ducing the  interest  of  annuities.  Thirty  thousand  pounda 
were  given  for  fulfilling  the  king's  engagement  with  the 
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fleeter  of  Bavaria :  large  grants  were  made  fyr  supplyiog  iTtfL 
defieienoieAy  antd  replacing  suoia  borrowed  from  the  skik^ 
ing  fund.  The  expanse  incurred  by  the  new  colony  ki 
Nova  Scotia,  not  provided  for  by  parliamont,  exceeded 
fifty-seven  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  mainftenance  of  il 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  fixed  al  fifky*three  thousand 
nhie  hundred  woA  Iwenty^seven  pounds  fourteen  shilling^ 
luwl  fourpence:  «n  enormous  chairge!  if  we  consider  to 
*how  little  purpose  all  this  bocmty  was  bestowed.  A  fund 
was  established  under  the  sanction  of  parliament  for  the 
relief  and  maintenance  of  the  wida^s  of  sea  officers,  by 
allowiog*  upof^  the  books  of  every  ship,  of  war  in  sea  pay, 
Ihe  wages  an4  vfej^ilals  of  one  man  ibr  ei^y  huindred  of 
which  the  complement  shall  €<>nsiat,  for  such  time  only  ad 
the  number  of  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the  voysl 
9avy  shall  not  exce<^  twenty  thoosapd.  This  was  an  ad- 
ditional indulgence,  over  aad  above  the  allowance  c£  one 
man  granted  by  ^  former  act  of  parliament.  On  the 
whole>  the  provisions  of  this  year  amounted  to  five  mil*- 
Uons  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  twenly-three 
pomids  eleveo  shiUii^s  apd  sevenpencet  to  be  raised  by 
the  tisual  duties :  the  sum  of  one  miUion  twenty-six  th<MH 
sand  fcniff  hundred  and  seventy-six  poiindb  four  shilliDgs 
$nd  sixpence,  advanced  by  the  bank  of  England,  to  pay 
off  their  own  unsubscribe  annuities,  fi>r  which  they  act 
cepted  exchequer  hills  at  three  per  eiint*  interest ;  by  the 
bttid  tax,  at  three  shillinga  'uk  the  pound ;  a  lottery,  and 
annuities,  at  the  r»te  of  three  per  cent,  pcfr  aiui.  to  be 
charged  on  the  sinking  fond,  redeemable  by  parliament. 
The  annual  measure,  called  the  mutiny  biU,  was  nod 
paeaed  without  dispute  And  altercation :  some  alterations 
were  proposed,  bat  not  adopted :  and  the  sentencea  of 
couupts  martial  still  subjected  to  one  revision. 

XLIX.  In  the  midst  of  daiese  deliberations  the  king^ 
dom  was  alarmed  with  an  event  which  overwbekned  the 
people  with  grief  and  consternation^  His  royal  highness 
the  printce  of  Wales,  in  consequence  of  a  cold  eaught  id 
his  garden  at  Kew,  was  seized  with  a  pleuretio  disorder ; 
andy  after  a  short  illness,  expked  on  the  twentieth  day  of 
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I75Q.     March,  to  the  unspeakable  af&iction  of  his  royal  consort, 
'  and  the  unfeigned  sorrow  of  all  who  wished  well  to  their 

country.  >  This  excellent  prince,  who  now  died  in  the 
forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  possessed  of  every  amiable 
quality  which  could  engage .  the  affection  of  the  people,  a 
tender  and  obliging  husband,  a  fond  parent,  a  kind  mas- 
ter, liberal,  generous,  candid,  and  humane ;  a  munificent 
patron  of  the  arts,  an  unwearied  friend  to  merit;  well 
disposed  to  assert  the  rights  of  mankind  in  general,  and* 
warmly  attached  to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  The 
nation  could  not  but  be  afflicted  at  seeing  a  prince  of  such 
expectations  ravished  from  their  hopes;  and  their  grief 
was  the  better  founded,  as  the  king  had  already  attained 
to  an  advanced  age,  and  the  heir  apparent,  George,  now 
prince  of  Wales,  was  a  minor. 
A.D.  1751.  L.  His  majesty,  foreseeing  all  the  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  from  a  minority,  deliberated  with  his  council 
on  this  subject,  and  resolved  to  obtain  a  parliamentary 
sanction  for  the  measures  judged  necessary  to  secure  the 
succession.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  message  to  both 
houses  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  April,  importing,  that 
nothing  could  conduce  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  the 
protestant  succession,  in  his  royal  family,  as  proper  provi* 
sions  for  the  tuition  of  the  person  of  his  successor,  and 
for  the  regular  administration  of  the  government,  in  case 
the  successor  should  be  of  tender  years:  his  majesty; 
therefore,  earnestly  recommended  this  weighty  afiair  to 
the  deliberation  of  parliament ;  and  proposed,  that  when 
the  imperial  crown  of  these  realms  should  descend  to  any 
of  the  late  prince's  sons,  being  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years,  his  mother,  the  princess  dowager  of  Walesj  should 
be  guardian  of  his  person,  and  regent  of  these  kingdoms^ 
until  he  should  attain  the  age  of  majority,  with  such- 
powers  and  limitations  as  should  appear  necessary  and 
expedient  for  these  pui*poses.  This  message  produced  a 
very  affectionate  address,  promising  to  take  the  affair  into 
their  serious  consideration;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  presented  to  the  house  of  peers  a 
UU  to  providefor'the  administration  of  government,  in- 
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case  the  crowb  should  descend  to  a  minor.     The  bill  was     .175:1. 
read  a  second  time,  and  committed,  when  a  second  mesr  ' 

sage  arrived  from  his  majesty,  recommending  to  their  con- 
sideration the  settlement  of  such  a  council  of  regency  .as 
the  bill  proposed,  consisting  .of  his  royal  highness  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  at  that  time  commanded  the 
army,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  lord  chancellor, 
the  lord  high  treasurer,  or  first  lord  commissioner  of  the 
treasury,  the  president  of  the  council,  the  lord  privy  seal, 
the  lord  high  admiral  of  Great  Britain,  or  first  commis- 
sioner of  the  admiralty,  the  two  principal  secretaries  of 
3tate,  and  the  Iprd  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench ;  all 
these  great  officers,  except  his  royal  highness  the  duke, 
for  the  time  being.  This  bill  did  not  pass  through  th« 
lower  bouse  without  violent  debate  and  bitter  sarcasms* 
The  council  of  regency,  though  espoused  by  all  the  mini- 
stry, including  the  paymaster-general,  met  with  fierce 
opposition,  as  an  unnecessary  and  fatal  restriction,  that 
would  impede  the  machine  of  government,  and,,  as  the 
council  was  constituted,,  might  be  productive  of  the  most 
pernicious  consequence.  Some  of  the  members  ventured 
even  to  insinuate  the  danger  of  leaving  at  the  head  of 
a  large  standing  army  a  prince  of  the  blood  vested  with 
a  share  of  the  regency,  possessed  of  great  personal 
influence,  the  darling  of  the.  soldiery,  brave,  popular,  and 
eiiterprising ;  supposed  not  wholly  devoid  of  ambition, 
and  not  at  all  remarkable  for  any  symptoms  of  extraordir 
nary  afiection  towards  the  person  of  the  heir  apparent^ 
The  history  of  England  was  ransacked  for  invidious  in- 
stances of  royal  uncles  and  regents,  who.  had.  injured  the 
sovereigns,  and  distressed  the  government,  by  their  pride, 
cruelty,  and  ambition.  The  characters  of  John  Lackland, 
and  John  of  Gaunt,  Humphrey  and  Richard  dukes  of 
Gloucester,  were. called  in  review,  canvassed,  compared, 
and  quoted,  with  some  odious  applications :  but  the  ma- 
jority, being  convinced  of  the  loyalty,  virtue,  integrity, 
and  great  abilities  of  his  royal  highness,  to  whom  the.na- 
tion  awed  obligations  of  the  mpst  important  nature,  passed 
the  bill  with  a  few  amendments,  in  which  the  lords  ac« 
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1731.     qufesced ;  and  in  a  UHle  time  it  received  the  royal  sanc- 
'  tion. 

LI.  The  death  of  the  prince  of  Wales  was  fatal  to  a 
hill  whiqh  had  been  brought  into  the  house  of  commonay 
tot  naturalizing  all  foreign  protestants  who  should  settle 
within  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain*     Political  arith- 
iMticians  have  generally  taken  it  for  granted,  that  to 
every  commercial  nation  an  increase  of  people  is  an  in^ 
crease  of  opulence ;  and  this  maxim  is  certainly  true,  on 
the  supposition  that  every  individual  is  industrious,  and 
that  there  is  a  sufficient  field  for  employment;  but  aU 
these  general  maxims  ought  to  be  received  under  certain 
qualificaticms.     When  all  branches  of  manufacture  are 
overstocked,  an  addition  of  workmen  will  doubtless  be  an 
additional  eneombrance  on  the  community.     In  the  de- 
bates which  this  bill  produced  j  the  members  of  themnii- 
stry  were  divided  among  themselves.     The  measure  was 
enf6rced  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer^  Mr.  W.  Pitt, 
and  Mr.  Lyttelton ;  and  in  opposing  it  the  earl  of  l&g- 
mont  was  joined  by  Mr.  Fox^  secretary  at  war.    Petitioiis 
and  counter'-petitioiis  were  presented  by  the  merchants  of 
London,  Bristol,  and  otlier  trading  towns  of  the  kingdoms 
All  merchants  and  traders  of  foreign  extraction  exerted 
themselves  vigorously  in  its  behalf,  and  it  wus  without 
doubt  countenanced  by  the  administ3fati<m;  but  the  pro«- 
ject  was  odious  to  the  people  in  general.   The  lord  maydr, 
aldermen,  and  commons  of  London,  in  common  council 
assembled,  composed  a  remonstrance  to  the  lower  house, 
setting  forth  the  danger  and  inutiHty  of  a  general  natoral- 
isation  of  foreign  protestants.     A  petition  of  the  mer^ 
chants  and  principal  inhabitants  of  Bristol  represented, 
that  such  a  law  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  tvade  and  com^ 
merce  of  this  kingdom,  by  preventing  many  indttstrioua 
artificers  from  procuring  a  suficient  support  f6r  them^ 
sel*?es  and  their  families,  and  of  consequence  increasing 
the  rates  of  the  poor:  that  the  introduction  of  such  a 
number  of  foreigners^  instead  of  being  a  support  to  the 
present  happy  estabUdhmefit^  might  endanger  the  very 
basis  of  our  constitution :  that  it  would  gr^BTtly  tend  to 
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the  diminution  of  our  manufactures^  as  many  stran'gers  1751. 
would  doubtless  come  and  reside  in  England  for  a  time, 
in  order  to  learn. the  methods  and  management  of  our 
manu&cturers  and  .artificers ;  and,  after  faaTing  obtained 
this  instruction,  return  to  their  native  countries,  where 
they  would  establish  and  carry  on  works  of  the  same  na- 
ture. The  twentieth  day  of  March  being  appointed  for 
the.  third  reading  of  the  bill,  it  was  postponed,  in  conse- 
qpeuce  of  the  unfortunate  death  of.  the  prince  of  Wales; 
ai^l  other  petitions  from  different  cities  of  the  kingdom 
being  mustered  against  it  in  the  sequel,  the  ministry  did 
not.  think  proper  to  persist  in  any  unpopular  measure  at 
such  a  delicate  conjuncture;  so  the  bill  was  no  more 
brought  upon  the  ci^rpet.  Divers  other  regulations,  re- 
lating to.  civil  policy  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  were  propounded  in  the  house  of  commons;  but 
these  proposals  proved  abortive,  either  because  they  ap- 
peared crude  and  indigested  in  themselves,  or  the  house 
could  not  obtain  proper  information  touching  the  allega^ 
tions  they  contained. 

LII.  There  were  no  other  transactions  in ,  this  session, 
except  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  in  stigmatizing,  a 
printed  paper,  entitled,  Constitutional  Queries,  earnestly 
recommended  to  the  serious  consideration  of  every  true 
Briton ;  and  the  steps  taken  by  the  commons,  in  conse- 
quence, of  the  commotions  occasioned  by  the  Westminster 
election..  The  above-mentioned  paper,  which  had  been 
conveyed,  by  letter  to  the  majority  of  both  houses,  was 
communicated  to  the  lords  in  the  month  of  Japuary  by 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  who  moved  for  resolutions 
against  it  as  a  seditious  libel,  and  that  the  concurrence  of 
die  commons  might  be  desired.  A,  conference  accord- 
ingly ensued,  and  both  houses  concurred  in  voting,  the 
paper  a. false,  malicious,  scandalous,  infamous,  and  sedi^ 
tiious  libel,  containing  the  most  false,  audacious,  and  abo- 
minable calumnies  and  indignities  upon  his  majesty,  and 
the  most  presumptuous  and  wicked  insinuations  th^t  our 
laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  and  the  exc^Ilejit  constitu- 
tion of  this  kingdom,  were  in  danger  under,  bis  majesty's 
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1751.  legal,  mild,  and  gracidUB  government,  with  intent  ta  inatil 
groundless  suspieions  and  jealousies  into  the  minds  tf  his 
majesty's  good  subjects,  and  to  alienate  their  affeetiona 
from  his  majeiM;y  and  the  royal  family.  It  waa  there&re 
resolved  by  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  ocMnmons 
in  parliament  assembled,  that  in  abhorrence  and  detesta» 
tion  of  such  abominable  and  seditious  practices,  the  paper 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman  in 
the  new  palace  yard  of  Westminster ;  and  this  sentence 
was  executed  accordingly.  Then  they  presented  an  i4-* 
dress  to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the  most  e£Eectual 
means  might  be  taken  for  discovering  the  author,  printto^ 
or  publisher,  that  he  or  they  might  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment.  Directions  were  given  for  this  purpose ;  but 
without  effect.  Those  concerned  in  writing,  printing,  and 
circulating  the  paper,  had  acted  with  such  eaution>  that 
not  one  of  them  was  ever  discovered. 

LIII.  The  proceedings  of  the  commons  with  respect  to 
the  election  of  a  burgess  for  Westminster  were  attended 
with  some  extraordinary  circumstances,  which  we  sbaU 
now  record  for  the  edification  of  those  who  pique  them- 
selves on  the  privileges  of  a  British  subject.  We  htawe 
already  observed,  that  a  majority  appearing  on  the  poH 
for  lord  Trentham^  the  adherents  of  the  other  candidate, 
sir  George  Vandeput,  demanded  a  scrutiny,  which  was 
granted  by  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  the  returning 
officer.  During  this  tedious  investigation,  which  ro&ed 
chiefly  on  the  qualifications  of  voters,  he  acted  with  such 
address  and  seeming  candour  as  gave  entire  satisflietioii 
to  both  parties,  till  at  length  he  determined  in  fiivour  of 
lord  Trentham,  whom  he  returned  as  duly  ele«ted« 
Those  who  styled  themselves  the  independent  eleetdM 
did  not  acquiesce  in  this  determination  without  clamour^ 
reproach,  menaces,  and  riot.  They  taxed  Mr.  Leigh, 
the  high  bailiff,  with  partiaUty  and  injustice :  they  loudly 
affirmed,  that  ministerial  influence  had  been  used  in  ihd 
most  scandalous  manner ;  and,  finally^  jc^ned  air  G^eorge 
Vandeput  in  a  petition  to  the  lower  house,  complaining 
of  an  undue  election  and  return  of  a  member  for  the  city 
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df'Welsttainster*  The  c6ihinons,  instead  of  inquithig  intd  ndl. 
the  inerits  of  these  petitiotis^  ordered  them  io  Be  upon 
the  table;  and  without  any  complaint  from  etny  peri^ti 
whateter,  a  motion  was  made  that  Leigh^  the  high  bailifFy 
should  attend  the  house  immediately,  ifi  order  W  make 
them  acquainted  trith  what  he  had  done  in  pursuance  of 
the  directions  he  had  formerly  receiTed  from  that  house^ 
touching  the  execution  of  the  writ  for  ekdti^ig  a  new  * 
member  to  represent  the  city  of  Westminster.  As  tliit* 
motion  had  been  preconcerted,  Leigh  was  attending  in 
the  idbby,  and  immediately  called  intd  the  hmise  to  be 
exaimned  on  this  subject.  Having,  in  the  eotirse  of  his 
examination,  alleged  that  the  election  had  been  protracted 
by  affected  delays,  he  was  asked  by  whom,  and  by  #haf 
means;  but,  before  he  could  answei^^the  earl  of  Egmotyt 
interposing,  objected  to  the  question  ds  improper,  aftd 
mOTed  for  the  order  of  the  day,  A  debate  Immediately 
ensued,  in  which  the  impropriety  of  the  questl6n  was  de- 
monstrated by  Mr;  Henley,  now  lord  keepe*.  Dr.  Lee,  and 
some  others,  the  roost  sensible  and  moderate  members  6f 
the  house :  but  they  were  opposed  ^ith  great  violence  by 
lord  viscount  Corke,  Henry  Fox,  esq.  sir  William  Young, 
colonel  Lyttelton,  and  the  weight  of  the  ministry  ;  so  that 
the  motion  fox  the  order  of  the  day  was  carried  in  the  ne- 
gative, and  the  high  bailiff' required  to  answer  the  qtres-^ 
tion.  Thus  interrogated,  he  declared  that  he  had  been 
impeded  in  the  scrutiny,  and  maltreated  by  Mr.  Crowie, 
who  had  acted  as  counsel  for  sir  George  Vandeput,  by 
the  honourable  Alexander  Murray,  btother  to  lord  Eli* 
bank,  and  one  Gibson^  an  upholsterer,  who  had  been 
very  active,  zealous,  and  turbulent  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  the  interest  of  sir  George  Vandeput,  or  rather 
to  tlh^art  the  pretensions  of  the  other  candidate,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  countenanced  by  the  ministry.  These 
three  persons,  thus  accused,  were  brought  to  the  bar  of 
the  house,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  remonstrances 
of  several  members,  who  opposed  this  method  of  proceed- 
ing as  a  species  of  oppression  equally  arbitrary  and  ab^ 
surd.     They  observed,  that,  as  no  complaint  had  been 
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1751.     preferred,  they  had  no  right  to  take  cognizance  of' the 

affair:,  that  if  any  undue  influence  had  been  used^.it 

would  naturally  appear  when  the  merits  of  the  election 
should  fall  under  their  inquiry :  that  a  complaint  having 
been  lodged  already  against  the  returning  officer^  it  was 
'  their  duty  to  investigate  his  conduct,  and  punish  him,  if 
he  should  be  found  delinquent;  but  that  nothing  could  be 
more  flagrantly  unjust,  and  apparently  partial,;  than  their 
neglecting  the  petitions  of  the  other  candidate  and  electors, 
and  encouraging  the  high  bailiff,  who  stood  charged  with 
iniquity,  to  recriminate  upon  his  accusers,  that  they  might 
be  disabled  from  giving  evidence  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
merits  of  the  election.  What  difference  is  it  to  the  subject, 
whether  he  is  oppressed  by  an  arbitrary  prince,  or  by  the 
despotic  insolence  of  a  ministerial  majority?  Mr.  Crowle 
alleged,  in  his  own  vindication,  that  he  had  been  employed 
as  counsel  by  the  electors  of  Westminster,  and  attended 
th(e  scrutiny  in  that  character :  that  after,  the  high  bailiff 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session,  received  the  order 
of  the- house  to  expedite  the  election,  he  hurried  on  the 
scrutiny  with  such  precipitation  as,  he  apprehended,. was 
unjust,  and  prejudicial  to  his  clients:  that,  in  this  appre- 
hension, he  (Mr.  Crowle)  insisted  upon  the  high  bailiff's 
proceeding  with  more  deliberation,  and  in  so  doing  he 
thought  he  did  his  duty  to  his  employers.  Some  evidence 
being  examined  against  him,  declared  he  had  not  only 
protracted  the  scrutiny,  but  also  spoke  disrespectful 
words  of  the  house  of  commons :  he  was,  therefore,  re- 
primanded on  his  knees  by  the  speaker,  and  discharged. 

LIV.  Mr.  Murray  being  charged  with  having  uttered 
some  threatening  and  afironting  expressions,  the  house 
adjourned  the  consideration  of  this  affair  for  some  days, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  Mr.  Murray  was  to  be  beard 
by  his  counsel:  but,  in  the  mean  time,  they  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  into  custody  by  the  serjeant  at  arms 
attending  the  house.  This  step,  however,  was  not  taken 
without  a  warm  opposition  by  some  of  the  most  sedate 
and  intelligent  members  of  the  house,  who  considered,  it 
as  a  cruel  act  of  oppression.    They  observed,  that  in  cases 
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of  breach  of  privilege  no  person  complained  of  was  ever  1751. 
taken  into  custody,  until  after  he  had  been  fully  heard  in 
his  defence :  that  this  was  literally  prejudging  the  cause 
before  it  had  been  examined  ;  and  the  oppression  was  the 
greater,  as  the  alleged  offence  consisted  entirely  of  words, 
of  which  no  complaint  or  information  had  been  made  for 
above  eight  months  after  the  supposed  offence  had  been 
committed;  and,  even  then,  not  till  an  accusation  .had 
been  lodged  against  the  informant,  upon  the  trial  of  which 
accusation  the  persons  informed  against  might  very  pro- 
bably be  the  most  material  witnesses.  They  observed, 
that  in  one  of  the  highest  offences  which  can  be  com- 
mitted by  words,  namely,  that  of  denying  the  king's  right 
to  the  crown,  or  renouncing  the  Trinity,  the  information 
must  be  brought  in  three  or  four  days  after  the  words  are 
spoken;  the  words  must  be  proved  to  have  been  spoken  ' 

maliciously,  directly,  and  advisedly,  and  the  prosecution 
must  'commence  in  three  months  after  the  information. 
These  suggestions  made  no  more  impression  than  if  they 
had  been  uttered  in  a  desert.  Those  who  were  secure  in 
their  number  asserted,  that  the  house  of  commons  was  not 
restricted  by  the  forms  of  proceedings  at  common  law; 
and  that  it.  was  necessary  to  vindicate  their  own  honour 
and  dignity,  by  making  examples  of  those  who  seemed  to 
hold  them  in  contempt.'-  Mr.  Murray  was  committed  to 
the  custody  of  the  serjeant  at  arms,  and  found  bail;  and 
Gibson  was  sent  prisoner  to  Newgate,  from  whence  he 
was  in  a  few  days  released,  upon  presenting  an  humble  pe- 
tition, professing  his  sorrow  -  for  having  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  house,  to  the  bar  bf  which  he'was  brought, 
and  received  a  reprimand '  on  his  knees  from  the  speaker; 
In  the  mean  time  divers  witnesses  being  examined  before 
the  house,'  declared,  that  Mr.  Murray  had  been  seen, 
about  the  time  of  the  return  of  a  member  for  Westmin- 
ister, heading  and  exciting  a  ti^multto  acts  of  violence 
against  the  high  bailiff.  The  majority,  therefore,  aftera 
long  and'  warm  debate,  agreed,  that  for  his  dangerous 
and  seditious  practices,  in  violation  and  contempt  of  the 
privileges  of  the  house,  and  of  the  freedom  of  elections. 
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ir6].  be  should  b0  <ip|}HBitte4  i^.ch^e  prUoner  to  N^wgftte. 
T}ieii»  in  the  «lo»e  <rf  aac^t^ier  vi^nt  d^bat^»  thej  »^* 
solved^  that  he  should  be  brought  to  the  \>9a  of  the  houset 
to  jeceive  th^t  sentence  on  his  knees*  He  aocordingly 
^{ipeared,  end  beiog  diverted  by  the  spi^alfjor  to  kneel, 
•  DeAised  to  comply*  He  loew  that  be  could  iH>t  be  dis^ 
eiurged  from  Nevgate  during  the  session,  without  petif 
tioning,  aeknowledging  his  offenee,  and  mid^ing  such  cou^ 
ee$»lon$  9s  he  thought  would  imply  a  consdousoess  pf 
guilt :  he  considered  this  whole  trajasaction  as  an  oppress 
Qive  exertion  pf  arbitrary  power,  and  being  apprised  of 
the  extent  of  their  authority,  detennuied  to  bear  the  bruut 
of  their  indignation,  rather  than  m^ke  submissions  whicb 
be  deemed  beneath  the  dignity  of  his  oharaotev.  Wheii 
be  refused  i<o  bumble  himeelfi  the  whole  houee  wae  ia 
eonunptwHi  c  he  wns  no  sooner  temoved  from  the  b^r  then 
they  resolved,  that  his  havieg  in  a  most  indent  and  qu^ 
dAclouft  manner  refused  to  be  on  hie  knees  at  the  b#r  of 
that  house,  in.  eoneequenee  of  their  former  resolution^ 
was  a  high  and  most  dangerous  qpntempt  of  the  au^ 
^lerity  and  privilege  of  the  eommons:  it  was  therefore  or-* 
derad,  that  he  should  be  eommitted  cloae  prisoyier  ta 
l^ewgsite,  debarred  the  use  of  pen*  ink,  and  p^per ;  and 
that  DO  pe^sjon  should  baye  eeeess  tP  him  ^ilJaout  the 
leeve  of  the  house.     Finally,  a  comaaittee  w^s  eppeinted 

to  eomider  whet  methode  might  be  proper  tp  be  taken 
by  theni}  in  relation  to  this  instenee  of  contempt*  Mean- 
while tibe  petitioni^rs  ageinet  the  return  vaade  by  the  high 
bailig^,  pereeiying  the  temper  of  the  house,  and  the  C(m^ 
plexipn  of  tbe  majority,  withdrew  their  petition  j  end  the 
Older  which  bed  passed  for  hearing  the  merits  of  the 
election  wes  discharged.  Mr*  Murray  being  taken  dan* 
gerously  ill  in  Newgate,  applicatioii  was  made  to  the  com^ 
mona  by  some  of  bis  relatipii^i,  that  he  teight  be  renfOFed 
to  a  more  convenient  situation ;  end  bis  physician,  beiog 
exennj^ied,  gaye  it  as  his  opinion  that  he  wa£f  infected  with 
^  geoi  distemper.  Upon  this  repreaentf^tion  tbe  house 
^reed,  th^  the  speaker  should  issue  a  warrw^  for  re^' 

moving  him  fwmi  Newgate  to  tbe  ourtedy  of  the  seijeaut 
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at  Mtaa;  hat  thk  fayoar  he  refueed  to  accept,  and  ex-  U5I« 
ppesjsed  the  wannest  resentment  against  those  relations  ^ 
who  had  applied  to  the  commons  in  his  behalf.  Thus  he 
remained  sequestered  even  from  his  own  brother  and 
sister,  under  the  displeasure  of  the  commons  of  England, 
mrho  condescended  so  far  as  to  make  resolutions  touching 
the  physician,  apothecary,  and  nurse  who  attended  this 
prispi^n  But  tb^  prorog^^tion  pf  parliament  having  put 
sxt  end  to  their  authority  for  that  session,  Mr.  Murray 
waa  diseharged  of  course,  and  conducted  by  the  sheriffs 
from  Newgate  to  his  own  house,  in  procession,  with  flags 
and  streamers  exhibiting  the  emblems  of  liberty. 

LV .  In  the  month  of  June  the  session  was  closed  with 
a  speech  from  the  throne,  in  which  his  majesty  thanked 
both  houses  for  the  zeal  and  affection  they  ha^  manifested 
towards  him  and  his  government ;  and  congratulated  the 
commons  in  particular,  upon  their  firmness  and  prudence 
in  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  a  measure  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  essential  to  the  strength  and  welfare 
of  the  kingdom". — The  interior  economy  of  Great  Britain 
produced  within  the  circle  of  this  year  nothing  else  worthy 
of  historical  regard,  except  a  series  of  enormous  crimes, 
arising  from  the  profligacy  of  individuals,  which  reflected 
disgrace  upon  the  morals  and  the  polity  of  the  nation. 
Rapine  and  robbery  had  domineered  without  intermission 
ever  since  the  return  of  peace,  which  was  attended  with  a 
reduction  of  the  army  and  navy ;  but  now  crimes  of  a 
deeper  dye  seemed  to  lift  up  their  beads,  in  contempt  of 
law  and  humanity^.     Every  day  almost  produced  fresh 

*  One  of  the  most  remarkable  acts  which  passed  in  the  course  of  this  session^ 
was  that  for  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year,  and  correcting  the  ca- 
lendar, according  to  the  Gregorian  computation,  which  had  been  adopted  by 
all  other  nations  in  Europe.  By  this  new  law  it  was  decreed,  that  the  new  year 
should  begin  on  the  first  day  of  January,  and  that  eleven  intermediate  nominal 
days  between  the  second  and  fourteenth  days  of  September,  1 752,  should  for 
that  time  he  omitted,  so  that  the  day  succeeding  the  second  should  be  deno- 
minated the  fourteenth  of  that  month.  By  this  establishment  of  the  new  style, 
the  equinoxes  and  solstice  will  happen  nearly  on  the  same  nominal  days  on 
which  they  fell  in  the  year  325,  at  the  council  of  Nice;  and  the  correspondence 
between  the  English  merchants  and  those  of  foreign  countries  will  be  greatly 
facilitated,  with  respect  to  the  dates  of  letters  and  accounts. 

**  An  indulgent  parent  was  poisoned  by  his  only  daughter,  on  whom,  besides 
other  marks  of  tenderness  and  paternal  affection,  he  had  bestowed  a  liberal 
education,  which  greatly  aggravated  her  guilt  and  ingratitude.   Another  young 
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1751.  instances  of  perjury,  forgery,  fraud,  and  circmnTention; 
and  the  kingdom  exhibited  a  most  amazing  jumble  of 
virtue  and  vice,  honour  and  infamy,  compassion  and 
obduracy,  sentiment  and  brutality. 

woman  was  concerned  in  the  assassination  of  her  own  uncle,  who  had  been  her 
constant  benefactor  and  sole  gnardian.  A  poor  old  woman  having,  from  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  of  her  neighbours,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  urteery 
and  witchcraft,  was  murdered  in  Hertfordshire  by  the  populace,  with  all  the 
wantonness  of  barbarity.  Rape  and  murder  were  perpetrated  upon  an  unfor- 
tunate woman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  ana  an  innocent  man  suffeicd 
death  for  this  complicated  outrage,  while  the  real  criminals  assisted  at  his 
execution,  heard  him  appeal  to  heaven  for.hia  umoeenoe,  and  in  the  cbaneler 
of  friends  embraced  him,  while  he  stood  on  the  brink  of  eternity. 


ii^tors  ot  ©nglarur. 

CHAPTER   THE   TWENTY-SECOND. 

GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

r  HE  royal  family  of  England  had  suft- 
L  tained  three  severe  shocks  in  the  ~ 
I  compass  of  a  few  moDths.  Besidet 
I  the  loss  of  the  prince  of  Wales, 
which  the  nation  lamented  as  irre- 
I  parable,  hia  majesty  war  deeply  ftf- 
<  flicted  by  the  untimely  death  of  his 
youngest  daughter)  the  queen  of  Denmark,  who  died  at 
Copenhagen,  on  the  nineteenth  day  of  December,  in  the 
prime  of  youth.  She  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  prin^ 
cesses  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived,  whether  we  consider 
the  virtues  of  her  heart,  or  the  accomplishments  of  her 
person;  generous,  mild,  and  tender-hearted;  beloved 
even  almost  to  adoration  by  her  royal  consort,  to  whom 
she  had  bom  a  prince  and  two  princesses;  and  uni- 
versally admired  and  revered  by  the  subjects  of  bis 
Danish  majesty.  Her  death  had  been  preceded  about 
two  months  by  that  of  her  brother-in-law  the  prince  of 
Orange,  no  less  regretted  by  the  natives  of  the  United 
Provinces,  for  his  candour,  integrity,  and  hereditary  love 
to  his  country.  Though  he  had  not  distinguished  himself 
by  the  lustre  of  a  superior  genius,  he  had  been'  at  great 
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1751.  pains  io  cultivate  his  understanding,  and  study  fbe  true 
interest  of  that  community  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  bad  always  approved  himself  a  good  and  zealous  citi- 
zen, and,  since  his  elevation  to  the  stadtholdership,  taken 
many  salutary  steps  for  the  advantage  of  his  country. 
Among  other  excellent  schemes  which  he  suggested,  he 
left  a  noble  plan  with  the  states-general  for  restoring  dieir 
.  commerce  to  its  former  lustre,  and  lived  long  enough  to 
receive  their  warmest  acknowledgments  for  this  last  proof 
of  his  prudence  and  patriotism.  His  son  and  daughter 
being  both  in&nts,  the  administration  of  the  government 
devolved  upon  the  princess,  as  govemi^te  during  her 
son's  minority^  and  as  such^  she  sucpeeded  to  all  the 
power  which  her  husband  had  enjoyed. 

II.  With  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  the 
peace  of  the  north  seemed  still  as  precarious  as  ever ;  for 
though  the  difference  between  Russia  and  Sweden  had 
bem  compHMiQised,  the  nmtual  disgust  between  the  .cza- 
ritta  and  fhe  king  of  Prussia  had  gained  such  accession 
from  reciprocdi  insults,  ill  offices,  8nd>  inflammatory  decla- 
T^ont,  that  those  two  powers  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
a  rnptare,  and  each  was  employed  in  making  e^ctra- 
ordinary  preparations  for  war.  The  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Greai  Britaiix,  foreseeing  that  such  a  rupture  would 
onbrbQ  the  empire,  and  raise  inmirmountaMe  obsli^n0(ton6 
to  their  favourite  scfaejne  of  electing  the  archduke  Joseph 
king  of  the  Romans,  resolved  to  employ  all  their  influi- 
tnte  in  order  to  e%ct  a  reconciliation  .between  the  eourte 
T>f  Petexabinrgh  and  BerKn.  His  Prussian  majesty  had 
fiignified  to  the  king  of  Giieat  Britain,  and  the  staHes-gei- 
neral,  the  situation  in  whieh  he  stood  with  the  ezarina^ 
^nd  solicited  their  interposition,  that  the  di^renee  migtit 
he  amicably  accommodated.  At  the  same  time  be  sent 
an  envoy  extraordinary  to  Versailles,  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  king  for  a  very  considerable  body  of  auxiUaries,  in 
case  he  should  be  attacked.  Tfae^e  circumstances  in- 
'dueed  die  maritime  powers,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  Uy 
.use  libeir  utoko^t  endeavours  for  the  prevention  of  a  rup» 
tune ;  and  accordingly  tiiey  made  remonstrances  on  this 
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aobje^  by  th^ir  nainislers  at  P«ter«burgb»  prpppsing  that  rm. 
tb#  quarrel  @b0uld  be  tfirmoatad  wUbout  bloodshedi  and 
aJJ  C4u«9s  pf  aoknpsity  be  buried  in  oblivioQ. 
.  m.  In  tba  m^M  ti«a«,  tb^y  eag^ly  prosecuted  the  de^ 
sigQ  pf  t;he  flection ;  and  the  ixnperial  minister  at  Berlin 
Qot  pi^Iy  communicatisd  to  bis  Prussian  auyesty  the  senti* 
nwifit3  of  tb^  king  of  Edigl^nd  on  this  e^p^di^ntj  but  evep 
a^itpd  bis  vote  for  th^  archduke .  Joseph^  when  the 
^Ipption  of  a  kiBg  of  the  Rooaans  should  be  proposed  in 
^  el^^^t^aji  poU^ge.  To  thi^  pr^qposal  be  repUedi  thaik 
hf^yf^  p^tr^mely  well  disposed  to  manifest  bis  regard  for 
t^^  i»l^fla}  oiqj^tiefy  and  to  give  the  most  genuine 
prpof^  pf  it,  even  in  the  proposed  eteption  pf  a  king  of  the 
IWynan^j  considering  the  great  werit  of  the  pre^nt  (Wh 
4jdat(9r  the .  arcbduke  Jpsppb :  but  b^  left  it  tp  the  wnA^ 
d/^r^ion  pf  tk^k  ifaperial  ix^^hB,  wbetber  4be  ^election 
^Fpuld  ijipt  be  a  little  premature,  if  tmnse^ted  at  a  time 
^h^  hifk  impprial  m^e^^y  was  in  the  flower  of  bis  age^ 
ef^pying  perfect  bei^ltb;  and  when  all  j^uroppj  parti* 
Q^I^ly  the  empire,  was  bulbed  in  ithp  bospm  of  tran^ni]^ 
lity»  ^9  that  no  eircuin«tance  seen^d  ti)i  prognosticate  th^ 
n^fs^^y  of  fiu^h  an  eknsti^n^  pr  of  pnt4ing  in  execution 
tb^  w>tiv^  n^entipi^ed  m  the  caiutttJatipn  of  tbiJ  reigning 
en^pe^or'a  ^le^tion;  espediiHy  M  the  f^^apioatipn  pf  th^ae 
iWpti?;e».b^loi^ed  to  tb«,wb<f)le  e«%pir^s  and  ought  to  p,rp* 
c^e  tbp  electi(m>  by  virtue  of  th^  eagbth  firticXe  of  tb^ 
^^jrty.  qf  Wwtpb^liftf  Ifo  obeervedj  that  in  case  of  the 
egg^e^pr'f  dp«th,  Q^rmw^  wouid  &9d  herself  in  a  very 
^i^^i;eeab)p  sitns^tipOs  undQr  tbe  ^^^ernpaent  of  a  minort 
Ff^r  4^86  maspns>  hp  s«ud>  he  f3pul4  npt  help  advising 
tbeir  iniperial  m^jpstiep  to  vait  until  the  arxsbduke  should 
be.  pf  agp^  wbi^n  bi3  eleption  n^igbt  be  carried  oi^  more 
Cpnf^nnahly  to  tbe  If  ws  and  opnstitutiAps  of  the  empirei 
^nd  more  suitably  tp  tbe  m^^esty  of  the  whole  Germaiue 
Ijipdy,  Thi^  reply  be  circulatpd  anmng  tbe  eleptors,  and 
in  pertLcuIar  tran^tted  it  tp  tbe  king  of  Great  Britain^ 
dpsiring  tbpy  wt>uld  deliberate  xnatur^y  on'  this  subject^ 
«nd.cop&r  together  in  a  body,  as  well  as  in  private*  that 
tbey  might  proceed  according  to  the  ancieat  custon^  of 
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1761.  the  electoral  college^  and  take  such  measures  as  should 
he  judged  expedient  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the 
community.  This  circular  letter  was  answered  both  by 
the  king  of  England  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  de- 
monstrated,  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  electoral  col* 
lege  only,  without  any  participation  of  the  other  princes 
of  the  empire,  to  elect  a  king  of  the  Romans  during  the 
life  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and 
preserve  the  'liberties  of  Grermany ;  and  that  the  neglect' 
of  this  wise  precaution  had  produced  bloody  wars,  and 
many  fatal  consequences  to  the  empire.  They  observed, 
that  nothing  could  more  contribute  to  the  establishment 
of  the  public  tranquillity  than  this  measure,  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  majority  of  the  German  princes ;  and  that 
although  the  archduke  Joseph  wanted  a  few  years  of 
being  of  age,  and  it  nught  possibly  happen  that  the  reign* 
ing'  emperor  should  die  during  that  prince's  n^inority,  yet 
it  would  be  much  less  prejudicial  to  the  empire  to  have  a 
minor  chief,  than  to  see  the  succession  altogether  un- 
settled. His  Prussian  majesty  received  a  declaration  ta' 
the  same  purpose  from  the  elector  of  Mentz ;  and  under- 
standing that  this  prince,  as  archchancellor  of  the  empire, 
intended  to  convoke  an  electoral  diet,  in  order  to  propose 
the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  he  wrote  an  ela- 
borate letter  to  his  electoral  highness,  explaining  at 
more  length  his  reasons  for  postponing  the  electidn*  He 
quoted  that  sentence  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  which 
expressly  declares,  that  the  election  of  a  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans shall  be  discussed  and  ordained  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  states  of  the  empire ;  and,  therefore,  he 
could  not  conceive  what  right  the  electoral  college  had  to 
arrogate  this  privilege  to  themselves,  excluding  the  other 
states  of  the  empire.  He  observed,  that  the  imperial  capi-' 
tulations,  which  were  the  only  laws  of  the  empire  that 
treated  of  this  subject,  mentioned  only  three  cases  in 
which  it  was  lawful  to  proceed  to  such  an  election ;  namely, 
the  emperor's  leaving  and  long  absence  from  Germany ; 
his  advanced  age,  or  an  indisposition,  rendering  him  in- 
capable of  managing  the  reins  of  government ;  and  any 
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case  of  emergency  in  which  the  preservation  of  the  em^  .1751. 
pire's  prosperity  is  interested.  He  affirmed,  that  none  of"* 
these  motives  at  present  existed :  that,  in  case  the  impe- 
rial crown  should  devolve  to  a  minor,  many  mischiefs  and 
disorders  must  ensue,  as  the  constitutions  of  the  empire 
have  established  no  regulations  nor  regency  in  that  event: 
that  an  election  of  this  nature,  carried  on  under: the 
power,  influence,  and  authority  of  the  head  of  the  emp|re> 
would  strike  at  the  fundamental  privileges  of  the  prino^ 
and  states;  consequently,  in  time  overturn  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  empire,  which,  from  being  an  elective  dignity, 
conferred  by.  the  free  and  independent  suffrages  of  the 
electoral  college  and  states  of  Germany,  under  certain  ca- 
pitulations, obligiqg  the  prince  thusr  chosen  to  goveiii 
according  to  law,  would  become  an  hereditary  succession, 
perpetuated,  in  one  family,  which,  of  course,  must .  be 
aggrandized  to  the  prejudice  of  its  co-efitates  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Germanic  liberties.  In  a  word,  all  Germany 
in  general,  and  Ratisbon .  in  particular,  was  filled  with 
writings  published  on  both  sides :  by  the  emperor  and  his 
adherents,  to  demonstrate  that,  the  election  of  a  king  of 
the  Romans  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  had  often 
happened,  and  at  this  present  time  was  necessary,  and 
would  be  advantageous  to  the  empire ;  while  the  king  of 
Prussia  and  his  friends  laboured  to  prove,  that  such  an 
election,  at  the  present  juncture,  would  be  ill-timed,  irre- 
gular, and  of  dangerous  consequence.  Perhaps,  if  Ijlie 
truth  was  known,  this  enterprising  prince  had  projected 
some  great  scheme,  with  the  execution  of  which  this  pro- 
posed establishment  would  have  interfered.  Certain  it  is, 
he  exerted  himself  with  that  spirit  and  perseverance  which 
were  peculiar  to  his  character,  to  frustrate  the  intention 
of  .the  courts  of  Vienna  and.  London  in  this  particular, 
and  was  assisted  with  all  the  intrigue  of  the  French  mini- 
stry. Their  joint  endeavours  were  so  effectual,  that,  the 
elector  of  Cologne  renounced  his  subsidiary  treaty  with 
the  maritime  powers,  and  once  more  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  France.  The  elector  palatine  being  solicited 
by  the  empress  queen  and  his  Britannic  majesty  to  co- 
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1751.  operate  with  tlf«ir  tiewi,  itinisCedi  as  a  prelhninavy  flrtiete, 
upon  being  imkianlie^  by  th*  roUrt  of  Viennft  for  tibe 
rarages  commiltdd  in  kis  tendtori««  by  the  Austrian 
troops,  during  the  cou«m  of  the  la»t  war:  tl^  king  of 
Pokiiid,  eleolor  of  Saxony,  made  the  eame  demand  of  ^ 
like  indemnMcation,  wbi^  was  granted  by  the  mediation 
of  king  George ;  and  then  he  subscribed  to  a  subsiily 
treaty,  obliging  himself  to  furnish  a  body  of  six  thousand 
auxiliaries,  in  cafe  they  should  be  required  by  the  mai4- 
time  powers ;  and  to  act  as  elector  in  concert  widi  the 
house  of  Austria,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  welfare  Of 
his  country  that  should  square  with  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  empire.  The  courts  of  London  and  Vienna  had 
thi^  election  so  much  at  beairt,  that  they  sounded  almost 
all  the  powers  of  Europe,  to  know  how  they  stood  afi^tod 
towarde  the  measure  proposed.  The  king  of  Spain  de«- 
elined  intermeddling  in  a  domestic  alfair  of  the  empif«< 
The  French  king  returned  an  ambiguoua  answer  $  froiii 
whence  it  was  concluded,  that  nothing  but  opposition 
eould  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  The  Swedish  mcdff- 
arch  was  rendered  propitious  to  the  project,  by  assurancee 
that  the  house  of  Hesse-Cassel,  of  which  be  was  the  bead, 
should  be  elevated  into  an  electorate^r  They  even  endea^ 
voured  to  soften  his  Prussian  majesty,  by  consenting,  at 
last,  that  the  treaty  of  Dresden,  confirming  to  him  the 
possession  of  Silesia,  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  diet  of 
thie  empire;  a  ^sanction  which  he  now  actually  obtained, 
together  with  the  ratification  of  his  imperial  majesty. 
Notwithstanding  this  indulgence,  he  stiH  persisted  hi 
raising  fresh  objections  to  the  fatourite  project,  on  pre<- 
tence  of  concerting  measures  for  preventing  the  inconv^* 
niences  that  might  result  from  a  minority ;  for  regulating 
Che  Capitulations  to  be  agreed  on  with  the  king  of  th« 
Romans ;  securing  the  fireedom  of  fature  elections,  and 
preserving  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  Ger« 
manic  body  in  all  its  members.  In  consequence  of  these 
obstacles,  joined  to  the  apostasy  of  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
Ae  obstinacy  of  the  elector  palatine,  and  the  approaching 
.  diet  of  Hungary,  at  which  tteir  imperial  majesties  were 
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obliged  perMiMtlly  to  preside,  the  meatureti  for  .tb«  eleetion     mu 
were  ftuspended  till  neit  »ummer,  whew  bi»  BrilOMnic  hm^ 
jesty  WB6  expected  at  Hanover,  to  put  the  finUliing  stroke 
to  this  great  event  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

IV.  Another  disappointment,  with  respect  to  this  elee- 
tion,  the  promoters  of  it  sustained  in  the  death  of  his 
Swedish  tnajesty,  who  expired  in  a  good  old  age,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Adolphus  Frederic,  duke  of  Holstein  Eutnr, 
bishop  of  Lnbeck,  upon  whom  the  succession  had  beett 
settled  for  some  years,  by  the  unanimous  concurrence  of 
the  states  of  the  kingdom.  This  prince  ascended  the 
dirone  of  Sweden  without  the  least  disturbance;  and  of 
his  own  accord  took  an  oath  in  full  senate,  that  he  would 
tiever  attempt  to  introduce  a  despotic  authority,  but 
maintain  their  liberties  with  his  blood,  and  govern  his 
subjects  in  all  respects  according  to  the  laws,  and  the 
form  of  government  established  in  Sweden.  This  public 
^act,  which  was  communicated  to  all  the  foreign  ministers, 
and  particularly  to  the  envoy  from  Petersburgh,  met  with 
such  a  favourable  reception  from  the  czarina,  that  she 
expressed  her  satisfaction  in  a  public  declaration;  and 
the  good  understanding  between  the  two  courts  was  per- 
fectly restored. 

V.  When  the  parliament  of  England  was  opened,  in 
the  month  of  November,  the  king,  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne,  gave  them  to  understand,  that  for  the  same  pur-  . 
poses  which  suggested  the  treaty  with  the  elector  of  Ba<- 
varia,  he  had  now,  in  conjunction  with  the  states-general, 
concluded  another  with  the  king  of  Poland,  elector  of 
Saxony.  He  told  them,  that  the  unfortunate  death  of  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  made  no  alteration  in  the  state  of 
ai&irs  in  Holland ;  and  that  be  had  received  the  strongest 
assurances  from  the  states,  of  their  firm  resolution  to 
maintain  the  intimate  union  and  friendship  happily  evb^ 
sisting  between  his  majesty  and  those  ancient  and  natural 
allies  of  his  crown.  He  exhorted  both  houses  to  consider 
seriously  of  some  efiectual  provisions,  to  suppress  those 
audadotts  crimes  of  robbery  and  violence  grown  so  fre-^ 
quent  about  the  capital,  proceeding  in  a  great  measure 
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1751.  from  that  profligate  spirit  of  irreligion,  idleness,  gaining, 
and  extravagance,  which  had  of  late  extended  itself  in  an 
uncommon  degree,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  nation,  and  the 
great  offence  and  prejudice  of  the  sober  and  industrious 
part  of  the  people.  The  paragraphs  of  this  speech  were, 
as  usual,  echoed  back  to  the  throne  in  addresses,  replete 
with  expressions  of  loyalty,  affection,  and  approbation. 
Opposition  was  by  this  time  almost  extinguished;  and  the 
proceedings  of  both  houses  took  place  with  such  una- 
nimity as  was  hardly  ever  known  before  this  period  ia  a 
British  parliament.  The  commons,  however,  seem'  to 
have  assembled  with  such  sentiments  as  did  no  great 
honour  to  their  temper  and  magnanimity.     In  a  few  days 

after  the  session  opened,  lord  viscount  C e,  a  young 

nobleman  whose  character  entitled  him  to  very  little  re- 
gard or  influence  among  men  of  sense  and  probity,  made 
a  motion,  tht^t  Mr.  Murray,  who  had  been  so  severely 
persecuted  in  the  last  session  for  refusing  to  humble  him- 
self on  his  knees  before  them,  should  be  again  committed 
close  prisoner  to  Newgate  for  the  same  offence.     This 
proposal,  which  supposed  a  power  that  the  commons  had 
never  before  exercised,  was  sharply  disputed  by  the  ear] 
of  Egmont,  and  others,  who  had  not  resigned  all  sense  of 
moderation;  but  the  majority  adopted  the  measure  with 
great  eagerness,  and  the  speaker  was  ordered  to  issue  his 
warrant  accordingly.     Then  the  house  resolved,  that  the 
jsaid  Alexander  Murray  should  receive  the  sentence,  for 
his  now  being  committed  close  prisoner  to  his  majesty's 
gaol  of  Newgate,  at  the  bar  of  the  house,  upon  his  knees; 
and  the  serjeant  at  arms  was  commanded  to  take  him  into 
custody  for  this  purpose.     Their  indignation,  however, 
was  eluded  by  the  caution  of  the  delinquent,  who,  having 
foreseen  the  effects  of  their  resentment,  had  prudently  re- 
tired to  another  country.    They  determined,  nevertheless, 
to  proceed  against  him  as  a  person  of  some  consequence 
in  the  commonwealth ;  for,  being  informed  of  his  retreat, 
they  condescended  so  far  as  to  present  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  desiring  that  his  royal  proclamation  might  be 
issued  for  apprehending  the  said  Mr.  Murray,  promising 
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a  reward  to  him  who  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  ap*-     17S1. 
prehend  this  fugitive — a  request  with  which  his  majesty 
most  graciously  complied. 

YI*.  Nor  was  this  the  only  address  presented  to  the  king 
upon  such  an  important  subject.  A  pamphlet,  entitled, 
The  Case  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Murray,  Esquire,  in  an 
Appeal  to  the  People  of  Great  Britain,  was  first  stigma- 
tized in  a  complaint  to  the  house,  and  was  afterwards 
produced,  and  read  at  the  table.  The  piece  was  written 
with  great  acrimony,  and  abounded  with  severe  animad- 
versions, not  only  upon  the  conduct  of  the  returning  offi- 
cer, but  also  on  the  proceedings  of  the  commons.  The 
^  violent  members  immediately  took  fire,  and  the  flame  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  majority.  Nay,  the  house  unanimously 
resolved,  that  the  pamphlet  was  an  impudent,  malicious, 
scandalous,  and  seditious  libel,  falsely  and  most  injuriously 
reflecting  upon,  and  aspersing  the  proceedings  of  the 
house,  tending  to  create  misapprehensions  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  to  the  great  dishonour  of  the  said  house,  and 
in  violation  of  the  privileges  thereof.  They  furthermore 
presented  an  address  to  the  king,  desiring  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  to  his  at- 
torney-general to  prosecute  the  authors  or  author,  the 
printers  or  printer,  and  the  publishers  or  publisher  of  the 
said  scandalous  libel,  that  they  might  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment.  Directions  were  accordingly  given  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  prosecution  commenced  against  the  pub- 
lisher, who  had  some  reason  to  be  dismayed,  considering 
the  great  weight  of  influence  he  was  doomed  to  encounter 
— ^influence  arising  from  a  prosecution  of  the  crown,  insti- 
tuted at  the  request,  and  founded  on  a  vote,  of  the  house 
of  commons.  Nevertheless,  when  the  cause  was  heard  be- 
fore the  lord  chief  justice  of  England,  a  jury  of  free-born 
Englishmen,  citizens  of  London,  asserted  their  privilege 
of  judging  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  and  acquitted  the 
defendant  with  a  truly  admirable  spirit  of  independency. 
They  considered  the  pamphlet  as  an  appeal  against  op- 
pression ;  and,  convinced  that  the  contents  were  true,  they 
could  not  in  conscience  adjudge  it  a  false  libels  even 

VOL.  in.  u 
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1761.     though  it  had  been  so  declared  by  one  of  the  brandies  of 
the  legislatufe. 

VII.  The  commons,  in  regulating  the  supplies  of  the 
ensuing  year,  voted  the  continuation  of  eighteen  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  men  for  the  land  service, 
though  not  without  some  opposition  from  certain  patriots, 
who,  rather  from  a  sense  of  duty  than  from  any  hope  of 
influencing  the  minority,  affirmed  that  sixteen  thoueand 
men  in  time  of  peace  would  answer  all  the  ends  propoeed 
by  a  standing  army.  The  number  of  seamen  was  fixed  at 
ten  thousand :  large  sums  were  granted  to  make  up  defi- 
ciencies, and  fulfil  the  engagements  of  the  crown  with  the 
electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  as  weQ  as  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Georgia,  and  the  castlea  cm 
the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  thou* 
sand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pounds,  three  shillings 
and  threepence,  were  voted,  as  a  full  compensation  to  the 
old  royal  African  company  for  their  exclusive  charter  and 
property,  to  be  applied  for  the  relief  of  their  creditors  S 
A.D.  1752.  VIII.  The  laws  enacted  for  the  encouragement  of  traf* 
fie  and  the  regulations  of  civil  polity,  consisted  in  an  act 
f(tf  licencing  pawnbrokers,  and  for  the  more  effectual  pre- 
venting the  receiving  of  stolen  goods:  another  for  pre- 
venting thefts  and  robberies,  by  which  places  of  enter- 
tainment, dancing,  and  music  in  London,  Westminst^, 
and  within  twenty  miles  of  the  capital,  were  suppressed 
and  prohibited,  unless  the  proprietors  of  tliem  could  ob- 
tain licences  from  the  justices  of  the  peace,  empowered 
fi>r  that  purpose :  a  third  for  annexing  the  forfeited  estates 
in  Scotland  unalienably  in  the  crown,  after  having  made 
satisfaction  to  the  lawful  creditors ;  establishing  a  method 
of  leasing  these  estates,  and  applying  the  rents  and  profits 

*  These  expenses  were  defrayed  by  a  continuation  of  the  duties  on  malt,  etc. 
a  laad  tax  at  three  shillings  in  the  pound;  a  duty  on  licences,  to  be  yearly  paid 
by  pawnbrokers  and  dealers  in  second-hand  goods,  within  the  bills  of  mor- 
tality ;  the  sunt  of  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  advanced  by  the 
bank,  according  to  a  proposal  made  for  that  purpose ;  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  be  issued  by  the  sinking  fund ;  a  duty  laid  on  gum  senega  ;  and  the 
continuation  of  divers  other  occasional  impositions.  The  grants  for  the  year 
amounted  to  'somethin|^  less  than  four  milJioas,  and  the  provisions  made  for  this 
expense  exceeded  it  in  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand 
twenty-four  pounds  ten  shillings  and  itxpeiice  bal^nny. 
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of  them  for  the  better  civilizing  and  improTiDg  the  higb-     17SS. 
lands,  and  preventing  future  disorders  in  that  part  of  the  """-""^ 
united  kindgoni.    Nothing  could  be  more  salutary  than 
tile  purposes  of  these  regulations.     The  suburbs  of  the 
metropolis  abounded  with  an  incredible  number  of  public 
houses,  which  continually  resounded  with  the  noise  of 
riot  and  intemperance :  they  were  the  haunts  of  idleness, 
fraud,  and  rapine;  and  the  seminaries  of  drunkenness^ 
debauchery,  extravagance,  and  every  vice  inci4ent  to  hu- 
man nature :  yet  the  suppression  of  these  receptacles  of 
infamy  was  attended  with  an  inconvenience,  which  in  some 
cases  arose  even  to  a  degree  of  oppression.     The  justices 
being  vested  by  the  legislature  with  the  power  of  granting 
or  revising  licences,  were  constituted,  in  effect,  the  arbW 
ters  on  whose  decision  the  fortunes  and  livelihood  of 
many  individuals  absolutely  depended.     Many  of  those 
who  exercised  this  species  of  magistracy  within  the  bills 
of  mortality  were,  to.  the  reproach  of  government,  men  of 
profligate  lives,  needy,  mean,  ignorant,  and  rapacious,  and 
often  acted  from  the  most  scandalous  prin^ples  of  selfish 
avarice. 

IX.  The  law  relatisig  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland  was 
vrell  calculated  for  promoting  among  the  inhabitants  of 
that  country^  such  a  spudlt  of  industry  as  might  detaclh 
them  frdtti  their  dangerous  connexions,  and  gradually 
supersede  that  military  genius  which  had  been  so  produc- 
tive of  danger  and  alarm  to  the*  southern  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  The  king,  by  this  act,  was  empowered  to  ap-> 
point  commissioners  for  managing  the  forfeit^  estates; 
who  were  enabled  to  grant  leases  of  small  farni9»  noii 
above  twenty  pounds  a  year,  to  individuals,  who  should 
take  an  oath  to  government  to  reside  upon  and  cultivate 
the  lands  thus  let.  It  was  also  provided,  that  no  leese 
should  be  granted  for  a  longer  term  than  twenty-one 
years ;  and  that  the  lessees  should  not  pay  above  tbrec^i 
fourths  of  the  annual  value.  Although  tfaiese  forfei(;^4 
estates  were  generally  encumbered  with  claims  beyond 
their  real  value,  and  the  act  directed  that  they  should  be 
disposed  of  bj  public  sals;  yet,  as  they  lay  in  the  mo^t  . 

v2         ' 
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1752.  disaffected  parts  of  the  highlands^  it  was  thought  neces* 
sary  that  they  should  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
crown,  because,  in  case  of  their  being  publicly  sold,  they 
might  be  purchased  in  trust  for  the  families  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  they  were  forfeited,  and  thus  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  would  still  survive.  A  valuation,  therefore, 
was  made  by  the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  at  the  joint 
suit  of  the  crown  and  the  creditors ;  and  the  value  being 
ascertained,  the  just  claimants  were  paid  out  of  the  next 
aids  granted  by  parliament.  The  bill  met  with  consider- 
able opposition  in  the  house  of  peers  from  the  duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Bath,  who  probably  foresaw  that 
the  good  effects  of  this  scheme,  so  laudable  in  itself, 
would  be  frustrated  in  the  execution ;  and  that  the  act„ 
instead  of  answering  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended, would  serve  only  as  a  job  to  gratify  the  rapacious 
retainers  to  the  government,  and  their  emissaries,  in  that 
country.  After  a  warm  debate,  however,  it  was  adopted 
by  a  great  majority,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent. 

X.  A  third  law  related  to  certain  articles  of  the  national 
debt,  which  was  now  converted  into  several  joint  stocks 
of  annuities,  transferrable  at  the  bank  of  England,  to  be 
charged  on  the  sinking  fund.  A  great  number  of  different 
funds  for  annuities,  established  at  different  times,  and  by 
different  acts,  subsisted  at  this  period,  so  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  keep  many  different  at^counts,  which  could  not 
be  regulated  without  considerable  trouble  and  expense, 
for  the  removal  of  which  the  bill  was  calculated. 

XL  In  consequence  of  petitions  from  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacturers of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire,  two  bills 
were  brought  in,  and  passed  through  both  houses,  by 
which  the  ports  of  Lancaster  and  Great  Yarmouth  were 
opened  for  the  importation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  from 
Ireland ;  but  why  this  privilege  was  not  extended  to  all 
the  frequented  ports  of  the  kingdom  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive, without  supposing  a  little  national  jealousy  on  one 
hand,  aqd  a  great  deal  of  grievous  restraint  on  the  other* 
Over  and  above  these  new  laws,  some  unsuccessful  endea-> 
vours  were  used  in  behalf  of  commerce  and  police.  A  biU 
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was  offeted  for  laying  further  restrictions  on  pawnbrokers  1752. 
«nd  brokers^  that  they  might  no  longer  suck  the  blood  of 
the  poor^  and  act  as  the  accessories  of  theft  and  robbery, 
which  was  canvassed,  debated,  and  made  its  way  through 
the  lower  bouse;  but  the  lords  rejected  it  as  a  crude 
scheme,  which  they  could  not  amend,  because  it  was  a 
Inoney  bill,  not  cognizable  by  their  house,  without  engag- 
ing in  a  dispute  with  the  commons.  Another  bill  was 
prepared,  for  giving  power  to  change  the  punishment  of 
felony,  in  certain  cases,  to  confinement  and  hard  labour 
in  dock-yards  or  garrisons.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many 
who  wished  well  to  their  country,  and  were  properly  qua- 
lified to  prosecute  such  inquiries,  that  the  practice  of  con- 
signing such  a  number  of  wretches  to  the  hands  of  the 
executioner  served  only,  by  its  frequency,  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  law,  in  robbing  death  of  all  its  terror,  and 
the  public  of  many  subjects,  who  might,  notwithstanding 
their  delinquency,  be  in  some  measure  rendered  useful  to 
society.  Such  was  the  motive  that  influenced  the  pro- 
moters of  this  bill ;  by  which  it  was  proposed,  in  imitation 
of  that  economy  practised  in  other  countries,  to  confine 
felons,  convicted  under  certain  circumstances,  to  hard  la- 
bour upon  the  public  works  of  the  kingdom.  The  scheme 
was  adopted  by  the  lower  house,  but  rejected  by  the 
lords,  who  seemed  apprehensive  of  its  bringing  such  dis- 
credit upon  his  majesty's  dock-yards,  as  would  discourage 
persons  who  valued  their  reputation  from  engaging  in 
such  employment.  Of  still  greater  importance  to  the 
nation  was  the  next  measure  proposed,  in  a  bill  for 
making  the  militia  of  England  more  useful,  presented  by 
Mr.  Thornton,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  loyalty  and  patriotism.  It  was 
canvassed  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  under- 
went divers  amendments;  but  miscarried,  through  the 
aversion  of  the  ministry  to  any  project  tending  to  remove 
or  lessen  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  standing  army. 
A  considerable  number  of  petitions  for  different  regula- 
tions, in  respect  to  commerce  and  convenience  of  traffic, 
were  presented,  considered,  and  left  upon  the  table.    A 
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1751.  remonstrance  .from  the  prisoners  confined  in  the  gaol  of 
""■""^  the  king's  bench,  complaining  of  their  miserable  situation^ 
Arising  from  want  of  room  and  other  conveniences,  being 
taken  into  consideration  by  a  committee,  among  other  evi- 
dences, they  examined  that  remarkable  personage  who 
had  signalized  himself  in  different  parts  of  christen<lom, 
under  the  name  of  Theodore,  king  of  Corsica.  Though 
formerly  countenanced,  and  even  treated  as  a  sovereign 
prince,  by  the  British  ministry,  he  was  now  reduced  to  the 
forlorn  ccmdition  of  a  confined  debtor ;  and,  to  the  re- 
proach of  this  kingdom,  died  In  prison,  surrounded  with 
all  the  misery  of  indigence,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  in- 
firmities of  old  age«  But  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  the  parliamentary  transactions  that  distinguished 
this  session,  was  a  motion  made  in  both  houses  for  an  ad- 
dress to  the  king,  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  in  time  of 
public  tranquillity  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
Avoid  entering  into  subsidiary  treaties  with  foreign  princes, 
which  are  so  burthensome  to  this  nation*  This  extra- 
ordinary proposal  was  made  and  strenuously  urged  by  the 
duke  of  B — ;  and  a  vehement  debate  ensued,  in  which 
the  earls  of  G — ,  S-r-,  and  H — ,  opposed  it  with  an  exer- 
tion of  superior  abilities ;  and  the  question  being  put,  was 
carried  in  the  negative  without  a  division.  The  same  fate 
attended  it  in  the  house  of  commons,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced by  lord  H — y,  and  supported  by  some  distinguished 
orators.  The  session  ended  in  the  latter  end  of  March, 
when  his  majesty,  having  given  his  assent  to  ninety>five 
public  and  private  bills,  harangued  both  houses,  and  pro- 
rogued the  parliament  ^ 

XII.  Immediately  after  the  prorogation  the  king  ap- 
pointed A  regency,  and  set  out  for  Hanover,  in  order  to 
complete  the  great  scheme  he  had  projected  for  electing 
A  king  of  the  Romans.     Great  Britain,  in  the  mean  time, 

b  AfiQOog  the  proceedings  of  this  fiession,  it  may  not  be  impr<^er  to  mention 
a  Dew  act  for  the  prevention  of  murders,  which  had  been  shockingly  frequent 
of  late,  ifnportiBg.  that  every  criminal  convicted  of  this  horrid  crime  sboald  be 
executed  in  one  day  after  his  sentence,  and  his  body  delivered  to  the  surgeons 
for  dissection — an  expedient  which  has  been  found  productive  of  very  salutary 
eeoseqiiences. 
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produced  ao  event  of  iitaportasice,  or  any  tvansaction  thai     1752. 

deserves  historical  mention,  except  the  ratiiication  of  two "^ 

treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  states  of  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  eonelufiled  by  the 
British  consuls  in  those  cities,  under  the  inflne«ce  and 
auspices  of  an  English  squadron,  conunanded  by  commo-* 
dore  Keppd,  son  to  the  earl  of  Albemarle.  The  tide  of 
luxury  still  flowed  with  an  impetuous  current,  bearing 
down  all  the  mounds  of  temperanee  and  decorum ;  while 
fraud  and  profligacy  struck  out  new  channels,  throu^ 
which  they  eluded  the  restrictions  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
vigilance  of  civil  policy.  New  arts  of  deception  were  in- 
vented, in  order  to  ensnare  and  ruin  the  unwary;  and 
sone  infamotts  practices  in  the  way  of  commerce  were 
countenanced  by  perscms  of  rank  and  importance  in  the 
commonwealth.  A  certain  member  of  parliament  was  ob^ 
liged  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  country,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  discovery,  by  which  it  appeared  that  he  had  v 
contrived  and  executed  schemes  for  des4^oying  his  own 
ships  at  sea,  with  a  view  to  defraud  the  insurers. 

XIII.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  affairs  of  the  con- 
tinent did  not  undergo  any  material  alteration*  In  France, 
the  religious  dispute  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Janseniua 
still  subsisted  between  the  clergy  and  the  parliament;  and 
seemed  to  acquire  additional  fiiry  from  the  vioience  of  the 
ardibishop  of  Paris,  a  haughty,  turbulent  prelate,  whose 
pride  and  bigotry  were  sufficient  to  embroil  one  half  of 
Christendom.  The  northern  powers  enjoyed  a  perfect 
tranquillity :  the  states-general  of  the  United  Provinces 
were  engrossed  by  plans  of  national  economy.  S^pain  was 
mt^at  upon  extending  her  commerce,  bringing  her  manu- 
factures to  perfection,  and  repressing  the  insolence  of  the 
Barbary  corsairs.  His  Portuguese  majesty  endeavoured^ 
by  certain  peremptory  precautions,  to  check  the  exporta- 
tion of  gold  coin  from  his  dominions ;  and  insisted  upon 
inspecting  the  books  of  the  British  merchants  settled  at 
Lisbon:  but  they  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
which  was  contrary  to  a  treaty  subsisting  between  the  two 
browns;  and  he  thought  proper  to  acquiesce  in  dieir  re- 
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1752.     fusal.    He  was  much  better  employed,  in  obtaining  fromr 

the  pope  an  abolition  of  the  annual  procession  called  the 

Auto  da  fCf  one  of  the  most  horrid  triumphs  of  spiritual 
tyranny.  The  peace  of  Italy  was  secured  by  a  defensiye 
treaty  concluded  at  Madrid  between  the  emperor,  his  ca* 
tholic  majesty,  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  duke 
of  Parma;  to  which  treaty  the  king  of  Sardinia  afterwards 
acceded. 

XIV*  With  respect  to  the  great  scheme  of  electing  the 
archduke  Joseph  king  of  the  Romans,  fresh  objections 
seemed  to  rise  from  different  quarters.  The  good  under- 
standing between  the  courts  of  BerUn  and  Hanover  re- 
ceived an  additional  shock,  from  a  dispute  concerning  the 
property  of  East  Friesland,  which  his  Prussian  majesty 
had  secured,  as  heir  to  the  last  possessor.  His  Britannic 
vaajesty,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  having  pretensions  to  the 
same  inheritance,  his  minister  delivered  a  memorial  to  the 
diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  at  Ratisbon,  demanding 
that  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  elector  of  Brandenburgh^ 
should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  Aulic  council,  in 
regard  to  his  claim  to  the  estates  of  East  Friesland :  but 
the  king,  being  already  in  possession,  refused  to  submit  his 
right  to  the  determination  of  that  or  any  other  tribunal ; 
and  when  the  diet  presumed  to  deliberate  on  this  affair, 
his  envoy  entered  a  strong  protest  against  their  proceed- 
ings. At  the  same  time  he  presented  the  other  mini- 
sters with  a.  memorial,  tending  to  refute  the  elector  of 
Hanover's  pretensions  to  the  principality  in  question. 

XY.  At  this  juncture,  his  Prussian  majesty  made  no 
scruple  of  expressing  his  resentment  against  the  court  of 
London,  which  he  seemed  to  consider  as  an  officious 
cabal,  that  had  no  right  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of 
Germany.  His  resident  at  London  complained  to  the 
British  ministry,  that  divers  ships,  sailing  under  the  Prus- 
sian flag,  had  been  stopped  at  sea^  and  even  seized  by 
English  cruisers;  and  that  his  subjects  had  been  ill 
treated  and  oppressed:  he  therefore  demanded  repara- 
tion in  a  p^remptory  tone ;  and  in  the  mean  time  discon- 
tinued the  payment  of  the  Silesian  loan,  which  he  had 
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eharged  himself  with,  by  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Bres-  1783. 
lau.  This  was  a  sum  of  money  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  which  the  emperor  Charles  the 
sixth,  father  of  the  reigning  empress,  had  borrowed  of  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  on  condition  of  paying  an  in- 
terest of  six  per  cent,  and  mortgaging  the  silver  mines  of 
Silesia  for  the  repayment  of  the  principal.  These  de- 
volved to  the  king  of  Prussia  with  this  encumbrance,  and 
he  continued  to  pay  the  interest  punctually  till  this  junc- 
ture, when  the  payment  was  stopped ;  and  he  published  a 
paper,  entitled.  An  Exposition  of  the  Motives  which  influ- 
enced his  Conduct  on  this  Occasion.  In  his  memorial  to 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  he  alleged,  that  eighteen 
Prussian  ships,  and  thirty-three  neutral  vessels,  in  which 
the  subjects  of  Prussia  were  concerned,  had  been  unjustly 
seized  by  English  privateers:  his  account  of  damages 
amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum ;  and  he  demanded, 
in  the  most  dogmatic  terms,  that  the  affair  should  be 
finally  discussed  in  the  term  of  three  months  from  the 
date  of  his  remonstrance.  The  exposition  and  memorial 
were  subjected  to  the  examination  of  the  ablest  civilians 
in  England,  who  refuted  every  article  of  the  charge  with 
equal  precision  and  perspicuity.  They  proved,  that  cap- 
tures by  sea  fell  properly  under  the  cognizance  of  those 
powers  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  seizures  were  made ; 
and,  therefore,  his  Prussian  majesty  could  not,  consistent 
with  the  law  of  nations,  [determine  these  disputes  in  his 
own  tribunals.  They  demonstrated,  by  undoubted  evi- 
dence, the  falsity  of  many  facts  alleged  in  the  memorial, 
as  well  as  the  fairness  of  the  proceedings  by  which  some 
few  of  the  Prussian  vessels  had  been  condemned ;  and 
made  it  appear,  that  no  insult  or  injury  had  been  offered 
to  the  subjects  of  Prussia.  Finally,  they  observed^  that 
the  Silesian  loan  was  a  private  transaction  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that,  even  if  a  war  had  happened  between  the  em- 
peror Charles  the  sixth  and  his  Britannic  majesty,  this 
must  have  been  held  sacred  and  inviolable:  that  when 
the  empress  queen  ceded  Silesia  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 
this  monarch  charged  himself  with  the  repayment  of  the 
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i792.  loan,  which,  being  a  primte  debt,  and  traaafercaUef  was 
now  diffiieed  into  different  countries,  and  become  the  pro* 
perty  of  manjr  others  besides  the  subjects  of  Great  Bri« 
tain.  They  wound  up  their  chain  of  reasoning  by  ob-* 
serving,  that,  according  to  agreement  with  the 'emperor, 
the  whole  of  this  loan  should  have  been  repaid  in  the 
year  one  thousand  seren  hundred  and  forty-five ;  whereas 
the  complaints  specified  in  the  Prussian  memorial  were 
founded  on  facts  posterior  to  that  period.  Whether  his 
Prussian  majesty  was  convinced  by  these  reasons,  and 
desisted  from  principle,  or  thought  proper  to  give  up  his 
claim  upon  other  political  considerations ;  certain  it  is,  he 
no  longer  insisted  upon  satisfaction,  but  ordered  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Silesian  loan  to  be  continued  without  further 
interruption :  a  report,  indeed,  was  circulated,  that  adyan- 
tage  had  been  taken  of  the  demur  by  a  certain  prince, 
who  employed  his  agents  to  buy  up  great  part  of  the 
loan  at  a  considerable  discount. 

XVL  How  much  soever  the  king  of  Prussia  may  be 
(he  subject  of  censure  on  this  occasion^  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  with  regard  to  his  own  subjects,  he  acted  as  a  wise 
legislator,  and  the  father  of  his  country.  He  peopled  the 
deserts  of  Pomerania,  by  encouraging,  with  royal  boun* 
ties,  a  great  number  of  industrious  emigrants  to  setde  in 
that  province ;  the  face  of  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  un- 
derwent the  most  agreeable  alteration.  Above  sixty  new 
villages  arose  amidst  a  barren  waste,  and  every  part  of  the 
country  exhibited  marks  of  successful  cultivation.  Those 
solitary  and  desolate  plains,  where  no  human  footsteps  had 
tar  many  ages  been  seen,  were  now  converted  into  fields 
of  com.  The  &rms  were  regularly  parcelled  out :  the 
houses  multiplied,  and  teemed  with  population :  the  happy 
peasants,  sheltered  in  a  peculiar  manner  under  their  king's 
protection,  sowed  their  grounds  in  peace,  and  reaped  their 
harvest  in  security.  The  same  care  and  indulgence  were 
extended  to  the  unpeopled  parts  of  other  provinces  within 
the  Prusnan  dominions ;  and  extraordinary  ^leouragement 
was  granted  to  all  French  protestants  who  should  come 
and  settle  under  the  government  of  this  politibsl  sage. 
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XVIL  The  courts  of  Vienna  axiA  Hanover  stiH  em-  1^52! 
ployed  their  chief  attention  upon  the  scheme  of  electing  a 
king  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  elector  of  Mentz,  influenced 
by  the  majority  of  the  college^  had  convoked  an  electoral 
diet  for  that  purpose:  but  strong  protests  against  this 
conyocation  were  entered  by  the  electors  of  Cologne  and 
Palatine;  insomuch  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  con« 
ciliate  this  Isst,  by  taking  some  steps  in  his  favour^  with 
respect  to  the  satisfaction  he  demanded  from  the  empress, 
queen  and  his  Britannic  majesty.  His  claim  upon  the 
court  of  Vienna  amounted  to  three  millions  of  florins,  by 
way  of  indemnification  for  the  losses  be  had  sustained 
during  the  war.  He  demanded  of  the  king  of  England 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  for  provision  and  forage 
furnished  to  the  British  troops  while  they  acted  on  the 
Maine;  and  the  like  sum  for  the  like  purposes  from  the  -' 
states-general  of  the  United  Provinces*  The  empress 
queen  could  not  help  remonstrating  against  this  demand, 
as  exorbitant  in  itself>  and  the  more  unreasonable,  as  the 
elector  palatine,  at  the  death  of  her  father,  had  openly 
declared  against  the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  he  had 
guaranteed  in  the  most  solemn  manner:  she  therefore 
observed,  that  the  damage  he  had  sustained,  in  cohse-* 
quence  of  that  declaration,  ought  to  be  considered  as  the 
c<Hnmon  fate  of  war.  These  reasons,  though  conclusive 
and  irrefragable  In  the  usual  way  of  arguing,  made  no 
impression  upon  the  palatine,  who  perfectly  well  under* 
stood  his  own  importance,  and  was  determined  to  seise 
this  opportunity  of  turning  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
court  of  Vienna  and  the  maritime  powers,  finding  him 
thus  obstinately  attached  to  his  own  interest,  resolved  to 
^bring  him  over  to  their  views  at  any  rate,  and  commenced 
a  negotiation  with  him,  which  produced  a  formal  treaty. 
By  this  convention  his  demands  in  money  were  fixed  at 
twelve  hundred  thousand  Dutch  florins,  to  be  paid  a( 
three  instalments,  five  hundred  thousand  by  the  empress 
queen,  and  the  remaining  seven  hundred  thousand  by  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  states-general,  according  to 
the  proportion  established  in  former  treaties*    The  privi^ 
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1762.  lege  of  Non  appeUendo^  for  the  duchy  of  Deiix-ponts,  was 
confirmed  to  his  electoral  highness^  together  with  some 
other  rights  and  pretensions,  in  consideration  of  his  con- 
curring with  the  other  electors  in  the  choice  of  a  king  of 
the  Romans,  to  be  elected  according  to  the  customs  pre- 
scribed by  the  laws  and  cdnstitutions  of  the  empire.  He 
likewise  engaged  to  join  them  in  settling  the  articles  of 
the  capitulation  with  the  king  of  the  Romans,  emperor  in 
futuro.  Yet,  even  after  the  concurrence  of  this  prince 
was  secured,  the  purposed  election  proved  abortive,  from 
the  strong  objections  that  were  started,  and  the  strenuous 
opposition  which  was  made  by  his  Prussian  majesty,  who, 
perhaps,  aspired  in  secret  to  the  imperial  dignity,  which 
the  empress  queen  took  all  this  pains  to  perpetuate  in  her 
own  family. 
A.  D.  1753.  XVIII.  The  king  of  Great  Britain,  returning  from  the 
continent,  opened  the  session  of  parliament  on  the  eleventh 
day  of  January  with  a  speech,  implying,  that  all  his  views 
and  negotiations  had  been  conducted  and  directed  to  pre- 
serve and  secure  the  duration  of  the  general  peace,  so 
agreeable  and  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  all  Europe : 
that  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  assured  of  a  good  dispo- 
sition in  all  the  powers  that  were  his  allies,  to  adhere  to 
the  same  salutary  object.  He  exhorted  them  to  continue 
their  attention  to  the  reduction  of  tKe  national  debt,  the 
augmentation  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  fmprovement  of 
the  public  revenue.  He  recommended  to  their  serious 
consideration  what  further  laws  and  regulations  might  be 
necessary  for  suppressing  those  crimes  and  disorders,  of 
which  the  public  had  so  justly  complained;  and  concluded 
with  an  assurance,  that  his  hearty  concurrence  and  endea- 
vours should  never  be  wanting  in  any  measure  that  might 
promote  their  welfare  and  prosperity.  The  addresses  in 
answer  to  this  speech  were  couched  in  the  usual  form  of 
implicit  approbation ;  but  that  of  the  commons  did  not 
pass  without  question.  The  earl  of  E took  excep- 
tions to  one  paragraph,  in  which  they  acknowledged  his 
majesty's  wisdom,  as  well  as  goodness,  in  pursuing  such 
measures  as  must  contribute  to  maintain  and  render  per- 
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manent  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe ;  and  declared      1763. 
their  satisfaction  at  the  assurances  his  majesty  had  re- 
ceived from  his  allies^  that  they  were  all  attached  to  the 
fiame  salutary  object.     His  lordship  expatiated  on  the  ab- 
surdity of  these  compliments^  at  such  a  juncture^  when  the 
peace  of  Europe  was  so  precarious,  and  the  English  na- 
tion had  so  much  cause  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction. 
He  was  seconded  by  some  other  individuals,  who  de- 
claimed with  great  vivacity  against  continental  connex- 
ions ;  and  endeavoured  to  expose  the  weakness  and  folly 
of  the  whole  system  of  foreign  measures  which  our  mini- 
stry had  lately  pursued.     It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that 
they  might  have  chosen  a  better  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment their  sovereign  on  the  permanency  of  the  peace  than 
at  this  juncture,  when  they  must  have  seen  themselves  on 
the  very  brink  of  a  new  rupture  with  the  most  formidable 
power  in  Europe.    But  the  truth  is,  these  addresses  to 
the  throne  had  been  long  considered  as  compliments  of 
course,  implying  no  more  than  a  respectful  attachment  to 
their  sovereign :  accordingly,  both  houses  agreed  to  their 
respective  addresses  without  division.     The  two  grand 
committees,  of  supply  and  of  ways  and  means,  being  esta- 
blished, the  business  of  the  house  was  transacted  without 
much  altercation ;  and  the  people  had  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  their  moderate  proceedings.    Ten  thousand 
seamen,  and  the  usual  number  of  land  forces,  were  re- 
tained for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year.     They  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  colony  in  Nova 
Scotia,  the  civil  establishment  of  Georgia,  the  support  of 
the  castles  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  the  erection  of  a 
new  fort  at  Anamaboa,  where  the  French  had  attempted 
to  make  a  settlement;  and  they  enabled  his  majesty  to 
fulfil  his  engagements  with  the  king  of  Poland  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria. 

XIX.  The  supplies,  including  grants  for  former  defi- 
ciencies and  services,  for  which  no  provision  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  did  not  ei^ceed  two 
millions  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seven  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  twopence 
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iTflS.  halfpenny;  in  order  to  defray  which  expense  they  afl<» 
signed  the  duty  on  malt^  etc.  the  land  tax  at  two  shillings 
in  the  pound,  the  surplus  of  certain  funds  in  the  ex« 
chequer,  and  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  out  of  the  sinking  fund ;  so  that  the  exceed- 
ings  amounted  to  near  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  ^ 
Aa  for  the  national  debt»  it  now  stood  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  seventy-four  millions  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  and  one  penny ;  and  the  sinking  fund  produced 
one  million  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  five 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  six  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  farthing. 

XX.  One  of  the  first  measures  brought  upon  the  car- 
pet in  the  course  of  this  session,  was  an  act  ccmtaining 
regulations  for  the  better  preservation  of  the  game,  of 
which  so  great  havoc  had  been  made  by  poachers,  and 
other  persons  unquidified  to  enjoy  that  diveruon,  that  the 
total  extirpation  of  it  was  apprehended. 

XXI.  The  next  step  taken  by  the  commons  was  an 
affair  of  much  greater  consequence  to  the  conununity, 
being  a  bill  for  obliging  ships  the  more  effectually  to  per* 
form  quarantine,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plague  from  beii^ 
imported  from  foreign  countries  into  Great  Britain.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  ordained,  that  if  this  dreadful  visita*- 
tion  should  appear  in  any  ship  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Finisterre,  the  master  or  commander  should  immediately 
proceed  to  the  harbour  of  New  Grimsby,  in  one  of  the 
islands  of  SciUy,  and  there  communicate  the  discovery  to 
aome  officer  of  the  customs ;  who  should  with  the  first 
opportunity  transmit  this  intelligence  to  another  custom** 
house  officer  in  the  nearest  port  of  England,  to  be  by 
him  forwarded  to  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  seeretaries 
of  state.  In  the  mean  time  the  ship  should  remain  at  the 
said  island,  and  not  an  individual  presume  to  go  ashore, 

^  Several  duties  on  salt,  as  well  as  on  red  and  white  herrings  delivered  out 
for  home  consumption,  were  rendered  perpetual,  though  subject  to  be  redeemed 
bjp  parliament ;  and  it  was  provided,  tqat  the  debt  con!tracted  up<Mi  these  dutiet 
beinff  discharged,  all  the  after  produce  of  them  should  become  part  of  the  sink- 
ing fund. 
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iintil  his  ui^ty's  pletaure  should  be  known.  It  w&s  aba  Vf^ 
provided,  that  in  case  the  master  of  a  ship  thus  infected  """"""^ 
should  not  be  able  to  make  the  islands  of  SciUy,  or  be 
forced  up  either  channel  by  violent  winds,  she  should  not 
enter  any  frequented  harbour ;  but  remain  in  some  open 
road,  until  he  could  receive  orders  from  his  majesty,  oe 
the  privy  council:  that,  during  this  interval,  he  should 
avoid  all  intercourse  with  the  shore,  or  any  person  or 
vessel  whatsoever,  on  pain  of  being  deemed  guilty  of  fe^ 
lony,  and  suffering  death  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

XXIL  Inorder^tbe  more  effectually  to  repress  the  bar** 
barons  practice  of  plundering  ships  which  have  the  mis** 
fortune  to  suflSer  shipwreck ;  a  practice  which  prevailed 
upon  many  different  parts  of  the  British  coast,  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  scandal  of  human  nature  f 
a  bill  was  prepared,  containing  clauses  to  enforce  the  lawv 
against  such  savage  delinquents,  who  prowl  along  the 
shore,  like  hungry  wolves,  in  hope  of  preying  upon  their 
fellow-creatures ;  and  certain  provisions  for  the  relief  oS 
the  unhappy  sufferers^.  When  the  mutiny  bill  fell  under 
deliberation,  the  earl  of  Egmont  proposed  a  new  clause 
for  empowering  and  requiring  regimental  courts-martial 
to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath  in  all  their  trials.  The 
proposal  occasioned  a  debate,  in  which  the  ministry  were 
pretty  equally  divided;  but  the  clause  was  disapproved 
by  the  majority,  and  this  annua}  bill  was  enacted  into  a 
law  without  any  alteration. 

.  XXIII.  The  next  bill  was  framed  in  consequence  of 
divers  petitions  presented  by  the  exporters  of  corn,  who 
complained  that  the  bounties  were  not  paid,  and  prayed 
that  the  house  would  make  proper  provision  for  that  pur- 
pose.   A  bill  was  accordingly  brought  in,  importing,  that 

*  By  Uit  B«w  law,  the  clerk  of  tbe  peace  ii|  the  coonty  where  the  crime  shall 
be  committed  is  obliged,  upon  receiving  proper  information,  to  prosecute  the, 
offenders  at  the  expense  of  the  county.  It  was  likewise  proposed,  that  in  case 
no  prosecution  of  this  nature  shoulcl  be  commenced  within  a  certain  limited 
time  after  the  informatiott  should  have  been  legally  given,  m  that  case  the 
county  might  be  sued  by  the  persea  who  had  sustained  the  damage,  and  ob- 
liged to  indemntifj  him  fwt  his  loss  :  but  this  clause  was  rejected  by  the  ma« 
jority ;  and  the  bill,  having  made  its  way  through  both  houses,  received  the 
mynX  anent. 
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1753.  interest  after  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  should  be  allowed 
upon  every  debenture  for  the  bounty  on  the  exportation 
of  corn,  payable  by  the  receiver-general  oi  cashier  of  the 
customs^  until  the  principal  could  be  discharged  out  of 
such  customs  or  duties  as  are  appropriated  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  this  bounty.  This  premium  on  the  exportation 
of  com  ought  not  to  be  granted^  except  when  the  lowness 
of  the  market  price  in  Great  Britain  proves  that  there  is 
a  superabundance  in  the  kingdom;  otherwise  the  ex- 
porter will  find  his  account  in  depriving  our  own  labourers 
of  their  bread,  in  order  to  supply  our'rivals  at  an  easier 
rate :  for  example,  suppose  wheat  in  England  should  sell 
at  twenty  shillings  a  quarter,  the  merchant  might  export 
into  France,  and  afford  it  to  the  people  of  that  kingdom 
for  eighteen  shillings,  because  the  bounty  on  exportation 
would,  even  at  that  rate,  afford  him  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage. 

XXIV.  A  great  number  of  merchants  having  presented 
petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  represent- 
ing that  the  trade  of  Turkey  was  greatly  decreased,  as- 
cribing this  diminution  to  the  exclusive  charter  enjoyed 
by  a  monopoly,  and  prayipg  that. the  trade  might  be  laid 
open  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects;  one  of  the  members  for 
Liverpool  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  this  pur- 
pose. Such  a  measure  had  been  twice  before  proposed 
without  success ;  but  now  it  was  adopted  without  opposi- 
tion. A  bill  was  immediately  introduced ;  and,  notwith- 
standing all  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  Turkey  com- 
pany, who  petitioned  the  house  against  it,  and  were  heard 
by  their  counsel,  it  passed  through  both  houses,  and  re- 
ceived the  royal  sanction.  By  this  regulation,  any  British 
subject  may  obtain  the  freedom  of  the  Turkey  company, 
by  paying  or  rendering  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds ;  and  all 
the  members  are  secured  from  the  tyranny  of  oppressive 
bye  laws,  contrived  by  any  monopolizing  cabal*. 

«  Several  otW  bills  were  passed — one  for  regelating  the  number  of  public 
houses,  and  the  more  easy  conviction  of  persons  selling  ale  and  strong  liquors 
without  a  licence ;  an  act  which  empowered  the  justices  of  peace  to  tyrannize, 
over  their  fellow-subjects — a  second,  enabling  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  to 
improve,  enlarge,  and  adorn  the  avenues  and  streets  of  that  city,  according  to> 
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XXV.  But  this  session  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  an  1753. 
act  for  naturalizing  jews,  and  a  biU  for  the  better  prevent* 
ing  clandestine  marriages.  The  first  of  these,  which 
passed  without  much  opposition  in  the  house  of  lords, 
from  which  it  descended  to  the  commons,  was  entitled, 
"  An  act  to  permit  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion 
to  be  naturalized  by  parliament,  and  for  other  purposes 
therein  mentioned."  It  was  supported  by  some  petitions 
of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  who,  upon  examination, 
appeared  to  be  jews,  or  their  dependents;  and  counte- 
nanced by  the  ministry,  who  thought  they  foresaw,  in  the 
consequences  of  such  a  naturalization,  a  great  accession  to 
the  monied  interest,  and  a  considerable  increase  of  their 
own  influence  among  the  individuals  of  that  community. 
They  boldly  affirmed,  that  such  a  law  would  greatly  con^ 
duce  to  the  advantage  of  the  nation ;  that  it  would  en- 
courage persons  of  wealth  to  remove  with  their  effects 
from  foreign  parts  into  Great  Britain,  increase  the  com-> 
merce  and  the  credit  of  the  kingdom,  and  set  a  laudable 
example  of  industry,  temperance,  and  frugality.  Such| 
however,  were  not  the  sentiments  of  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commons  of  the  city  of  London  in  common 
council  assembled ;  who,  in  a  petition  to  parUament,  ex^ 
pressed  their  apprehension  that  the  bill,  if  passed  into  a 
law,  would  tend  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  christian 
religion,  endanger  the  excellent  constitution,  and  be  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interest  and  trade  of  the  kingdom  in 
general,  and  of  the  dty  of  London  in  particular.  An^ 
other  petition  to  the  same  purpose  was  next  day  presented 
to  the  house,  subscribed  by  merchants  and  traders  of  the 
city  of  London;  who,  among  other  allegations,  observed, 
that  the  consequences  of  such  a  naturalization  would 
greatly  affect  their  trade  and  commerce  with  foreign  na-> 
tions,  particularly  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Counsel  was 
heard,  evidence  examined,  and  the  bill  produced  violent 

a  concerted  plan,  to  be  executed  by  voluntary  subscription — a  third,  allowing 
the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  from  Ireland  into  any  port  of  Great 
Bdtain^^aiid  a  fourth,  prescribing  the  breadth  of  the  wheels  belonging  to 
heavy  carriages,  that  the  high  roads  of  the  kingdom  might  be  the  better  pre- 
^rved. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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1753.  debates,  in  which  there  seemed  to  be  more  passion  than 
patriotism,  more  declamation  than  argument.  The  ad- 
versaries of  the  bill  affirmed,  that  such  a  naturalization 
would  deluge  the  kingdom  with  brokers,  usurers,  and 
beggars:  that  the  rich  jews,  under  the  shadow  of  this 
indulgence,  would  purchase  lands,  and  even  advowsons ; 
so  as  not  only  to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  legislature,  but 
also  to  influence  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
to  which  they  were  the  inveterate  and  professed  enemies : 
that  the  lower  class  of  that  nation,  when  thus  admitted  to 
the  right  of  denizens,  would  interfere  with  the  industrious 
natives  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  labour ;  and  by 
dint  of  the  most  parsimonious  frugaUty,  to  which  the 
English  are  strangers,  work  at  an  under  price ;  so  as  not 
only  to  share,  but  even  in  a  manner  to  exclude  them  from 
all  employment :  that  such  an  adoption  of  vagrant  jews 
into  the  community  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  would 
rob  the  real  subjects  of  their  birthright,  disgrace  the  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  expose  themselves  to  the  most  dis- 
honourable participation  and  intrusion,  endanger  the  con- 
stitution both  in  church  and  state,  and  be  an  indelible 
reproach  upon  the  established  religion  of  the  country. 
Some  of  these  orators  seemed  transported  even  to  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm.  They  prognosticated,  that  the  jews 
would  multiply  so  much  in  number,  engross  such  wealth, 
and  acquire  so  great  power  and  influence  in  Great  Britain, 
that  their  persons  would  be  revered,  their  customs  imi- 
tated, and  Judaism  become  the  fashionable  religion  of  the 
English.  Finally,  they  affirmed  that  such  an  act  was 
directly  flying  in  the  face  of  the  prophecy,  which  declares, 
that  the  jews  shall  be  a  scattered  people,  without  country 
or  fixed  habitation,  until  they  shall  be  converted  from 
their  infidelity,  and  gathered  together  in  the  land  of  their 
forefathers.  These  arguments  and  apprehensions,  which 
were  in  reality  frivolous  and  chimerical,  being  industri- 
ously circulated  among  the  vulgar,  naturally  prejudiced 
against  the  Jewish  people,  excited  such  a  ferment  through- 
out the  nation,  as  ought  to  have  deterred  the  ministry 
from  the  prosecution  of  such  an  unpopular  measure; 
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which^  however,  they  had  courage  enough  to  maintain  1763; 
against  all  opposition.  The  bill  passed  the  ordeal  of  both 
houses,  and  his  majesty  vouchsafed  the  royal  sanction  to 
this  law  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  nation*  The  truth  is,  it 
might  have  increased  the  wealth,  and  extended  the  com- 
merce, of  Great  Britain,  had  it  been  agreeable  to  the 
people ;  and  as  the  naturalized  jews  would  still  have  been 
excluded  from  all  civil  and  military  offices,  as  well  as  from 
other  privileges  enjoyed  by  their  christian  brethren,  in  all 
probability  they  would  have  gradually  forsaken  their  own 
unprofitable  and  obstinate  infidelity,  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  shining  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  joined  their  fellow- 
subjects  in  embracing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But 
no  ministry  ought  to  risk  an  experiment,  how  plausible 
soever  it  may  be,  if  they  find  it,  as  this  was,  an  object  of 
the  people's  unconquerable  aversion.  What  rendered  this 
unpopular  measure  the  more  impolitic,  was  the  unseason- 
able juncture  at  which  it  was  carried  into  execution;  that 
is,  at  the  eve  of  a  general  election  for  a  new  parliament, 
when  a  minister  ought  carefully  to  avoid  every  step  which 
may  give  umbrage  to  the  body  of  the  people.  The  earl 
of  Eg — t,  who  argued  against  the  bill  with  equal  power  . 
and  vivacity,  in  describing  the  effect  it  might  have  upon 
that  occasion,  ^*  I  am  amazed,"  said  he,  *^  that  this  consi- 
deration makes  no  impression. — ^When  that  day,  which  is 
not.  far  off,  shall  arrive,  I  shall  not  fear  to  set  my  foot 
upon  any  ground  of  election  in  the  kingdom,  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  one  inan  among  you,  or  any  new  christian, 
who  has  voted  or  appeared  in  favour  of  this  naturaliza- 
tion." 

XXVI.  Another  bill,  transmitted  from  the  upper  house, 
met  with  a  reception  equally  unfavourable  among  the  com- 
mons, though  it  was  sustained  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
majority,  and  thus  forced  its  way  to  the  throne,  where  it 
obtained  the  royal  approbation.  The  practice  of  solemn- 
izing clandestine  marriages,  so  prejudicial  to  the  peace  of 
families,  and  so  often  productive  of  misery  to  the  piirties 
themselves  thus  united,  was  an  evil  that  prevailed  to  such 
a  degree  as  claimed  the  attention  of  the  legislature.    The 

x2 
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1758.  sons  and  daughters  of  great  and  opulait  families,  before 
they  had  acquired  knowledge  and  experience,  or  attained 
to  the  years  of  discretion,  were  every  day  seduced  in  their 
affections,  and  inveigled  into  matches  big  with  infamy  and 
ruin ;  and  these  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opportunir 
ties  that  occurred  of  being  united  instantaneously  by  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  in  the  first  transport  of  passion^ 
before  the  destined  victim  had  time  to  cool  or  deliberate 
on  the  subject.  For  this  pernicious  purpose,  there  was  a 
band  of  profligate  miscreants,  the  refuse  of  the  clergy, 
dead  to  every  sentiment  of  virtue,  abandoned  to  all  sense 
of  decency  and  decorum,  for  the  most  part  prisoners  for 
debt  or  delinquency,  and  indeed  the  very  outcasts  of  hu- 
man society,  who  hovered  about  the  verge  of  the  Fleet 
prison  to  intercept  customers,  plying  like  porters  for  em- 
ployment, and  performed  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with- 
out licence  or  question,  in  cellars,  garrets,  or  alehouses,- 
to  the  scandal  of  religion,  and  the  disgrace  of  that  order 
which  they  professed.  The  ease  with  which  this  eccle- 
siastical sanction  was'  obtained,  and  the  vicious  disposition 
6f  those  wretches,  open  to  the  practices  of  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption, were  productive  of  polygamy,  indigence,  cimjugal 
infidelity,  prostitution,  and  every  curse  that  could  im-^ 
letter  the  married  state.  A  remarkable  case  of  this  nar- 
ture  having  fallen  under  the  cognizance  of  the  peers,  in- 
an  appeal  from  an  inferior  tribunal,  that  house  ordered 
the  judges  to  prepare  a  new  bill  for  preventing  such 
abuses ;  and  one  was  accordingly  fi'amed,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  lord  Hardwicke,  at  that  time  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England.  In  order  to  anticipate  the  bad  effects  o£ 
clandestine  marriages,  this  new  statute  enacted,  that  the 
bums  should  be  regularly  published,  three  successive 
Sundays,  in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  the  parlies 
dwell :  that  no  licence  should  be  granted  to  marry  in  SLMky. 
place,  where  one  of  the  parties  has  not  dwelt  at  least  & 
month,  except  a  special  licence  by  the  archbishop :  that 
if  any  marriage  should  be  solemnized  in  any  other  place 
than  a  church  or  a  chapel,  without  a  specif  licence  ^^  or> 
in  a  public  chapel,  without  having  published  the  banns^ 
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or  obtained  a  licence  of  some  person  properly  qualified;  1753. 
the  marriage  should  be  void,  and  the  pei^on  who  solemn-  ^""""^ 
ized  it  transported  for  seven  years:  that  marriages^  by 
licence,  of  parties  under  age,  without  consent  of  parent  or 
guardian,  should  be  null  and  void,  unless  the  party  under 
age  be  a  widow,  and  the  parent  refusing  consent  a  widow 
married  again :  that  when  the  consent  of  a  mother  or 
guardian  is  refused  from  caprice,  or  such  parent  or 
guacdian  henon  compos  mentis^  or  beyond  sea,  the  minor 
should  have  recourse  for  relief  to  the  court  of  chancery: 
that  no  suit  should  be  commenced  to  compel  a  celebration 
of  marriage,  upon  pretence  of  any  contract:  that  all  mar- 
riages should  be  solemnized  before  two  witnesses,  and  an 
entry  be  made  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  whether 
it  was  by  banns  or  licence,  whether  either  of  the  parties 
were  under  age,  or  the  marriage  celebrated  with  the  con- 
sent of  parent  or  guardian ;  and  this  entry  to  foe  signed 
by  the  minister,  the  parties,  and  tlje  witnesses:  that  a 
false  licence  or  certificate,  or  destroying  register  books, 
should  be  deemed  felony,  either  in  principal  or  accessary, 
and  punished  with  death.  The  bill,  when  first  eonsidered 
in  the  lower  house,  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  debates ;  in 
which  the  members  appeared  to  be  divided  rather  accord- 
ing to  their  real  sentiments,  than  by  the  rules  of  any  poli- 
tical distinction:  for  some  principal  servants  of  the  go- 
vernment freely  differed  in  opinion  from  the  ministei*,  who 
countenanced  the  bill ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was, 
on  this  occasion,  supported  by  certain  chiefs  of  the  oppo- 
sition; and  the  disputes  were  maintained  with  extraordi- 
nary eagerness  and  warmth.  The  principal  objections 
imported,  that  such  restrictions  on  marriage  would  damp 
the  spirit  of  love  and  propagation;  promote  mercenary 
matches,  to  the  ruin  of  domestic  happiness,  as  well  as  to 
the  prejudice  of  posterity  and  population ;  impede  the 
circulation  of  property,  by  preserving  the  wealth  of  the 
kingdom  among  a  kind  of  aristocracy  of  opulent  families, 
who  would  always  intermarry  within  their  own  pale ;  sub- 
ject -the  poor  to  many  inconveniences  and  extraordinary 
expense,  from  the  nature  of  the  forms  to  be  observed ; 
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1753.  and  throw  an  additional  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
chancellor.  They  affirmed,  that  no  human  power  had  a 
right  to  dissolve  a  vow  solemnly  made  in  the  sight  of 
heaven:  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  bill  prevented 
clandestine  marriages,  it  would  encourage  fornication  and 
debauchery,  insomuch  as  the  parties  restrained  from  in- 
dulging their  mutual  passions  in  an  honourable  manner, 
would  be  tempted  to  gratify  them  by  stealth,  at  the  ha- 
zard of  their  reputation.  In  a  word^  they  foresaw  a  great 
number  of  evils  in  the  train  of  this  bill,  which  have  not 
yet  been  realized.  On  the  other  side,  its  advocates  en- 
deavoured to  refute  these  arguments;  and  some  of  them 
spoke  with  great  strength  and  precision.  The  bill  under- 
went k  great  number  of  alterations  and  amendments; 
which  were  not  effected  without  violent  contest  and  alter- 
cation. At  length,  however,  it  was  floated  through  both 
houses  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into 
the  safe  harbour  of  royal  approbation.  Certain  it  is,  the 
abuse  of  clandestine  marriage  might  have  been  removed 
upon  much  easier  terms  than  those  imposed  upon  the  sub- 
ject by  this  bill;  which,  afler  all,  hath  been  found  ineffec- 
tual, as  it  may  be  easily  eluded  by  a  short  voyage  to  the 
continent,  or  a  moderate  journey  to  North  Britain,  where 
the  indissoluble  knot  may  be  tied  without  scruple  or  in- 
terruption. 

XXVII.  Over  and  above  these  new  statutes,,  there 
were  some  other  subjects  which '  occasionally  employed 
the  attention  of  the  commons ;  such  as  the  state  of  the 
British  sugar  colonies,  which  was  considered  in  conse- 
quence of  petitions  presented  by  the  sugar  refiners  and 
grocers  of  London,  Westminster,  and  Bristol,  complain- 
ing of  the  exorbitant  price  demanded  and  given  for  sugars 
imported  from  Jamaica;  desiring  that  the  proprietors  of 
land  in  Jamaica  might  be  obliged  to  cultivate  greater  quan- 
tities of  ground  for  raising  sugar  canes,  or  that  they  (the 
petitioners)  might  have  leave  to  import  muscovado  sugars 
from  other  countries,  when  the  price  of  those  imported 
from  Jamaica  should  exceed  a  certain  rate.  This  remon- 
strance was  taken  into  consideration  by  a  committee  of 
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the  whole  house ;  and  a  great  number  of  evidences  and  175&. 
papers  being  examined,  they  resolved,  that  the  peopling 
of  Jamaica  with  white  inhabitants,  and  cultiviating  the 
lands  thereof,  would  be  the  most  proper  measure  for  se- 
curing that  island,  and  increasing  the  trade  and  navigation 
between  it  and  Great  Britain,  and  other  parts  of  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions:  that  the  endeavours  hitherto  used  by 
the  legislature  of  Jamaica  to  increase  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants,  and  enforce  the  cultivation  of  lands,  in  the 
manner  that  might  best  conduce  to  the  security  and  de- 
fence of  that  island,  had  not  been  effectual  for  these  pur- 
poses. The  house  ordered  a  bill  to  be  founded  on  these 
resolutions;  but  this  was  postponed,  until  the  ministry 
should  receive  more  full  information  touching  the  true 
state  of  that  island.  The  planters  of  Jamaica  laboured 
under  many  grievances  and  hardships,  from  divers  heavy 
impositions  and  restrictions;  and  a  detail  of  these  was 
transmitted  in  a  representation  to  his  majesty,  which  was 
referred  to  the  consideration  of  the  commissioners  of  trade 
and  plantations.  The  cause  of  the  planters  was  defended 
vigorously,  and  managed  in  the  house  of  commons  by  al- 
derman Beckford,  a  gentleman  of  vast  possessions  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  who  perfectly  well  understood,  and  stre- 
nuously supported,  the  interest  of  that  his  native  country. 
XXVIII.  Abortive  also  proved  the  attempt  to  esta- 
blish a  law  for  keeping  an  annual  register  of  marriages, 
births,  deaths,  the  individuals  who  received  alms,  and  the 
total  number  of  people  in  Great  Britain.  A  bill  for  this 
purpose  was  presented  by  Mr.  Potter,  a  gentleman  of 
pregnant  parts  and  spirited  elocution ;  who,  enumerating 
the  advantages  of  such  a  law,  observed,  that  it  would  as- 
certain, the  number  of  the  people,  and  the  collective 
strength  of  the  nation;  consequently,  poitit  out  those 
places  where  there  is  a  defect  or  excess  of  population, 
and  certainly  determine  whether  a  general  naturalization 
would  be  advantageous  or  prejudicial  to  the  community: 
that  it  would  decide  what  number  of  men  might,  on  any 
sudden  emergency,  be  levied  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  whether  the  nation  is  gainer  or  loser  by  send- 
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1753.  kig  its  natiTes  to  settle,  and  our  troops  to  defend  distant 
colonies :  thut  it  woald  be  the  means  of  establishing  a 
local  administration  of  civil  goTernment,  or  a  police  upon 
certain  fixed  principles,  the  want  of  which  hath  been  long 
a  reproach  to  the  nation,  a  security  to  vice,  and  an  en- 
couragement to  idleness :  that  th  many  cases,  where  all 
other  evidence  is  wanting,  it  would  enable  suitors  Co  re-- 
cover their  right  in  courts  of  justice,  facilitate  an  equal 
and  equitable  assessment  in  raising  the  present  taxes,  and 
laying  future. impositions;  specify  the  lineal  descents,  re- 
lations, and  alliances  of  families;  lighten  the  intolerable 
burthens  incurred  by  the  public,  from  innumerable  and 
absurd  regulations  relating  to  the  poor ;  provide  for  them 
by  a  more  equal  exertion  of  humanity,  and  effectually 
screen  them  from  all  risk  of  perishing  by  hunger,  cold, 
cruelty,  and  oppression.  Whether  such  a  law  would 
have  answered  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  patron, 
we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine;  though,  in  our  opinion, 
it  must  have  been  attended  with  Very  salutary  conse- 
quences, particularly  in  restraining  the  hand  of  robbery 
atad  violence,  in  detecting  fraud,  bridling  the  ferocity  of 
a  licentious  people,  and  establishing  a  happy  system  of 
order  and  subordination.  At  first  the  bill  met  with  little 
opposition,  except  from  Mr.  Thornton,  member  for  the 
city  of  York,  who  inveighed  against  it  with  great  fervour, 
as  a  measure  that  savoured  of  French  policy,  to  which  the 
EngUsh  nation  ever  had  the  utmost  aversion.  He  af- 
firmed, that  the  method  in  which  it  was  proposed  this 
register  should  be  kept,  would  furnish  the  enemies  of 
Great  Britain  with  continual  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  nation ;  that  it  would  em- 
power an  ill-designing  minister  to  execute  any  scheme 
subversive  of  public  liberty,  invest  parish  and  petty  offi- 
cers of  the  peace  with  exorbitant  powers,  and  cost  the 
nation  about  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  to  carry  the 
scheme  into  execution.  These  arguments,  which  we  ap- 
prehend are  extremely  frivolous  and  inconclusive,  had 
great  weight  with  a  considerable  number,  who  joined  in 
the  opposition,  while  the  ministry  stood  neutral.     Never- 
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thekfiS}  after  having  undergone  some  amendments,  it  was  17S3. 
conveyed  to  the  lords,  by  whom  it  was,  at  the  second 
reading,  thrown  out,  as  a  scheme  of  very  dangerous  ten- 
dency. The  Iegislati(re  of  Great  Britain  have,  on  some 
occasions,  been  more  startled  at  the  distant  shadow  of  a 
bare  possibility,  than  at  the  real  approach  of  the  most 
dangerous  innovation. 

XXIX.  From  the  usual  deliberations  on  civil  and  com- 
mercial concerns,  the  attention  of  the  parliament,  which 
had  seldom  or  never  turned  upon  literary  avocations,  was 
called  off  by  an  extraordinary  subject  of  this  nature.  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  the  celebrated  physician  and  naturalist,  well 
known  through  all  the  civilized  countries  of  Europe  for 
his  ample  collection  of  rarities,  culled  from  the  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  as  well  as  of  antiquities 
and  curiosities  of  art,  had  directed,  in  his  last  will,  that 
his  valuable  museum,  together  with  his  numerous  library, 
should  be  ofiered  to  the  parliament,  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  in  consideration  of  their  paying  a  certain  sum  in 
compensation  to  his  heirs.  His  terms  were  embraced  by 
the  commons,  who  agreed  to  pay  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  the  whole,  supposed  to  be  worth  four  times  that  sum ; 
and  a  bill  was  prepared  for  purchasing  this  museum,  to- 
gether with  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts,  «o  de- 
nominated from  its  founder,  Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Ox- 
ford, lord  high  treasurer  of  England,  and  now  offered  to 
the  public  by  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Portland.  It 
was  proposed  that  these  purchases  should  be  joined  to 
the  famous  Cottonian  library,  and  a  suitable  repository 
provided  for  them  and  the  king's  library,  which  had  long 
lain  neglected  and  exposed  to  the  injuries  of.  the  weather 
in  the  old  dormitory  at  Westminster.  Accordingly,  trus- 
tees and  governors,  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  persons 
of  the  kingdom,  were  appointed,  and  regulations  esta- 
blished for  the  management  of  this  noble  museum,  which 
was  deposited  in  Montague  house,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent edifices  in  England,  where  it  is  subjected,  without 
reserve,  to  the.view  of  the  public,  under  certain  necessary 
restrictions,  and  exhibits  a  glorious  monument  of  national 
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1758.  taste  and  liberality^.  In  the*  beginning  of  June  the  session 
"""""^  of  parliament  was  closed  by  his  majesty,  who  mentioned 
nothing  particular  in  his  speech,  but  that  the  state  of  fo- 
reign affairs  had  suffered  no  alteration  since  their  meeting. 
XXX.  The  genius  of  the  English  people  is  perhaps 
incompatible  with  a  state  of  perfect  tranquillity ;  if  it  is 
not  ruffled  by  foreign  provocations,  or  agitated  by  un- 
popular measures  of  domestic  administration,  it  will  un- 
dergo temporary  fermentations  from  the  turbulent  ingre- 
dients inherent  in  its  own  constitution.  Tumults  are 
excited,  and  faction  kindled  into  rage  and  inveteracy,  by 
incidents  of  the  most  frivolous  nature.  At  this  juncture 
the  metropolis  of  England  was  divided  and  discomposed 
in  a  surprising  manner,  by  a  dispute  in  itself  of  so  little 
consequence  to  the  community,  that  it  would  not  deserve 
a  place  in  a  general  history,  if  it  did  not  serve  to  convey  a 
characteristic  idea  of  the  English  nation.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  an  obscure  damsel,  of  low  degree,  whose 
name  was  Elizabeth  Canning,  promulgated  a  report, 
which  in  a  little  time  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public. 
She  affirmed,  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  at 
night,  she  was  seized  under  Bedlam  wall  by  two  ruffians, 
who  having  stripped  her  of  her  upper  apparel,  seeured 
her  mouth  with  a  gag,  and  threatened  to  murder  her 
should  she  make  the  least  noise ;  that  they  conveyed  her 
on  foot  about  ten  miles,  to  a  place  called  Enfield-wash, 
and  brought  her  to  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Wells,  where 
she  was  pillaged  of  her  stays ;  and,  because  she  refused 
to  turn  prostitute,  confined  in  a  cold,  damp,  separate,  and 
unfurnished   apartment;    where   she  remained   a  whole 

'  The  library  of  sir  Hans  Sloane  consisted  of  above  fifty  thousand  volumes, 
including  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  books  of  drawings,  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  and  sixteen  manuscripts,  besides  a  multitude  of  prints.  The  mu- 
seum comprehended  an  infinite  number  of  medals,  coins,  urns,  utensils^  seals, 
cameos,  intaglios,  precious  stones,  vessels  of  agate  and  jasper,  crystals,  spars, 
fossils,  metals,  minerals,  ores,  earths,  sands,  salts,  bitumens,  sulphurs,  amber, 
ambergris,  talcs,  micas,  testacea,  corals,  sponges,  echini,  echenites,  asteriae, 
trochi,  crustacis,  stells  marinae,  fishes,  birds,  eggs  and  nests,  vipers,  serpents, 
quadrupeds,  insects,  human  calculi,  anatomicsd  preparations,  seeds,  gums, 
roots,  dried  plants,  pictures,  drawings,  and  mathematicsd  instruments.  All  these 
articles,  with  a  short  account  of  each,  are  specified  in  thirty-eight  volumes  in 
folio,  and  eight  in  quarto. 
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month,  without  any  other  sustenance  than  a  few  stale  17S3. 
erusts  of  bread,  and  about  a  gallon  of  water;  till  at  length  "" 
she  forced  her  way  through  a  window,  and  ran  home  to 
her  mother's  house,  almost  naked,  in  the  night  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  January.  This  story,  improbable  and  un- 
supported, operated  so  strongly  on  the  passions  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aldermanbury,  where 
Canning's  mother  lived,  and  particularly  among  fanatics 
of  all  denominations,  that  they  raised  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, with  surprising  eagerness,  in  order  to  bring  the 
supposed  delinquents  to  justice.  Warrants  were  granted 
for  apprehending  Wells,  who  kept  the  hguse  at  Enfield- 
wash,  and  her  accomplices,  the  servant  maid,  whose  name 
was  Virtue  Hall,  and  one  Squires,  an  old  gypsy  woman, 
which  last  was  charged  by  Canning  of  having  robbed  her 
of  her  stays.  Wells,  though  acquitted  of  the  felony,  was 
punished  as  a  bawd.  Hall  turned  evidence  for  Canning; 
but  afterwards  recanted.  Squires^  the  gypsy,  was  con- 
victed of  the  robbery,  though  she  produced  undoubted 
evidence  to  prove  that  she  was  at  Abbotsbury  in  Dorset- 
shire that  very  night  in  which  the  felony  was  said  to  be 
committed ;  and  Canning  and  her  friends  fell  into  divers 
contradictions  during  the  course  of  the  trial.  By  this  time 
the  prepossession  of  the  common  people  in  her  favour  had 
risen  to  such  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  most  palpa- 
ble truths  which  appeared  on  the  other  side,  had  no  other 
effect  than  that  of  exasperating  thein  to  the  most  danger- 
ous degree  of  rage  and  revenge.  Some  of  the  witnesses 
for  Squires,  though  persons  of  unblemished  character, 
were  so  intimidated,  that  they  durst  not  enter  the  court; 
and  those  who  had  resolution  enough  to  give  evidence  in 
her  behalf,  ran  the  risk  of  assassination  from  the  vulgar 
that  surrounded  the  place.  On  this  occasion,  sir  Crisp 
Gascoyne,  lord  mayor  of  London,  behaved  with  that 
laudable  courage  and  humanity  which  ought  ever  to  dis- 
tinguish the  chief  magistrate  of  such  a  metropolis.  Con- 
sidering the  improbability  of  the  charge,  the  heat,  par- 
tiality, and  blind  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  prosecuted, 
and  being  convinced  of  the  old  woman's  innocence  by  a 
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1763.  great  number  of  affidavits,  voluntarily  sent  up  from  the 
country  by  persons  of  unquestionable  credit,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  worthy  citizens,  resolved  to  op- 
pose the  torrent  of  vulgar  prejudice.  Application  was 
made  to  the  throne  for  mercy:  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  who,  having  exa- 
mined the  evidences  on  both  sides,  made  their  report 
in  favour  of  Squires  to  the  king  and  council ;  and  this 
poor  old  creature  was  indulged  with  his  majesty's  pardon. 
This  affair  was  now  swelled  up  into  such  a  faction  as 
divided  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  including  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor,  the  high  as  well  as  the  humble. 
Pamphlets  and  pasquinades  were  published  on  both  sides 
of  the  dispute,  which  became  the  general  topic  of  conver- 
sation in  all  assemblies ;  and  people  of  all  ranks  espoused 
one  or  other  piarty  with  as  much  warmth  and  animosity  as 
had  ever  inflamed  the  whigs  and  tories,  even  at  the  most 
rancorous  period  of  their  opposition.  Subscriptions  were 
opened,  and  large  sums  levied,  on  one  side,  to  prosecute 
for  perjury  the  persons  on  whose  evidence  the  pardon  had 
been  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  had  inter- 
ested themselves  for  the  gypsy,  resolved  to  support  her 
witnesses,  and,  if  possible,  detect  the  imposture  of  Can- 
ning. Bills  of  perjury  were  preferred  on  both  sides. 
The  evidences  for  Squires  were  tried  and  acquitted ;  at 
first  Canning  absconded ;  but  afterwards  surrendered  to 
take  her  trial,  and  being,  after  a  long  hearing,  found 
guilty,  was  transported  to  the  British  colonies.  The  zeal 
of  her  friendsj  however,  seemed  to  be  inflamed  by  her 
conviction ;  and  those  who  carried  on  the  prosecution 
against  her  were  insulted,  even  to  the  danger  of  their 
lives.  They  supplied  her  with  necessaries  of  all  sorts, 
jmid  for  her  transportation  in  a  private  ship,  where  she 
enjoyed  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  that  could  be 
afforded  in  that  situation,  and  furnished  her  with  such  re- 
tsonunendations  as  secured  to  her  a  very  agreeable  recep- 
tion in  New  England. 

XXXI.  Next  to  this  very  remarkable  transaction,  the 
incident  that  principally  distinguished  this  year  in  Eng- 
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land,  was  the  execution  of  Dr.  Archibald  CamercMi^  a  I76ar. 
native  of  North  Britain,  and  brother  to  Cameron  of  Lo-  ""—"^^ 
chiel,  chief  of  that  numerous  and  warlike  tribe,  who  had 
taken  the  field  with  the  prince  pretender.  After  the 
battle  of  CuUoden,  where  ^  he  was  dangerously  wounded, 
he  found  means  to  escape  to  the  continent.  His  brother, 
the  doctor,  had  accompanied  him  in  all  bis  expeditions, 
though  not  in  a  military  capacity,  and  was  included  with 
him  in  the  act  of  attainder  passed  against  those  who  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rebellion.  Notwithstanding  the 
imminent  danger  attending  such  an  attempt,  the  doctor 
returned  privately  to  Scotland,  in  order  (as  it  was  re- 
ported) to  recover  a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  pre* 
tender,  which  had  been  embezzled  by  his  adherents  in 
that  country.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  inducement 
to  revisit  his  native  country  under  such  a  predicament, 
certain  it  is,  he  was  discovered,  apprehended,  conducted 
to  London,  confined  in  the. Tower,  examined  by  the  privy 
council,  and  produced  in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  where 
his  identity  being  proved  by  several  witnesses,  he  received 
s^tence-  of  death,  and  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  The 
terror  and  resentment  of  the  people,  occasioned  by  the 
rebellion,  having  by  tbis  time  subsided,  their  humane 
passions  did  not  fail  to  operate  in  favour  of  this  unfor^ 
tunate  gentleman:  their  pity  was  mingled  with  esteem, 
arising  from  his  personal  character,  which  was  altogether 
unblemished,  and  his  deportment  on  this  ocqasion^  which 
they  could  not  help  admiring,  as  the  standard  of  manly 
fortitude  and  decorum.  The  populace,  though  not  very 
subject  to  tender  emotions,  were  moved  tq  compassion, 
and  even  to  tears,  by  bis  behaviour  at  the  place  of  execu- 
tion ;  and  many  sincere  well-wishers  to  the  present  estar 
blishment  thought  that  the  sacrifice  of  this  victim,  at  such 
a  juncture,  could  not  redound  either  to  its  honour  or  se^ 
curity. 

XXXU.  The  turbulent  spirit,  which  is  never  totally 
extinguished  in  this  island,  manifested  itself  in  sundry 
tumults  that  broke  out  in  different  parts  of  South  Britain* 
The  price  of  provisions,  and  bread  in  particular,  being 
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1753.  raised  to  an  exorbitant  rate^  in  consequence  of  an  absurd 
exportation  of  corn,  for  the  sake  of  the  bounty,  a  for- 
midable body  of  colliers,  and  other  labouring  *  people, 
raised  an  insurrection  at  Bristol,  began  to  plunder  the 
com  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  commit  such  outrages  in 
the  city,  that  the  magistrates  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the  military  power.  A  troop  of  dragoons  were 
sent  to  their  assistance,  and  the.  insurgents  were  quelled, 
though  not  without  some  bloodshed.  Commotions  of  the 
same  kind  were  excited  in  Yorkshire,  Manchester,  and 
several  other  places  in  the  northern  counties.  At  Leeds 
a  detachment  of  the  king's  troops  were  obliged  in  their 
own  defence  to  fire  upon  the  rioters,  eight  or  nine  of 
whom  were  killed  on  the  spot ;  and,  indeed,  so  little  care 
had  been  taken  to  restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of  the 
vulgar  by  proper  laws  and  regulations,  duly  executed 
under  the  eye  of  civil  magistracy,  that  a  military  power 
was  found  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  kingdom. 

'  XXXin.  The  tranquillity  of  the  continent  was  not 
endangered  by  any  new  contest  or  disturbance :  yet  the 
breach  between  the  clergy  and  the  parliament  of  Paris 
was  every  day  more  and  more  widened,  and  the  people 
were  pretty  equally  divided  between  superstition  and  a 
regard  for  civil  liberty.  The  parliament  having  caused 
divers  ecclesiastics  to  be  apprehended,  for  having  refused 
to  administer  the  sacraments  to  persons  in  extremity,  who 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  all  of  them 
declared  they  acted  according  to  the  direction  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  Application  being  made  to  thb  haughty 
prelate,  he  treated  the  deputies  of  the  parliament  with  the 
most  supercilious  contempt,  and  even  seemed  to  brave 
the  power  and  authority  of  that  body.  They,  on  the 
other  hand,  proceeded  to  take  cognizance  of  the  recu- 
sant clergy,  until  their  sovereign  ordered  them  to  desist. 
Then  they  presented  remonstrances  to  his  majesty,  re- 
minding him  of  their  privileges,  and  the  duty  of  their 
station,  which  obliged  them  to  do  justice  on  all  delin- 
quents.    In  the  mean  time  they  continued  to  perform 
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their  functions,  and  even  commenced  a  prosecution  against  1753. 
the  bishop  of  Orleans,  whom  they  summoned  to  attend 
their  trihunal.  Next  day  they  received  from  Versailles  a 
leiire  de  c(ichety  accompanied  by  letters  patent,  command- 
ing them  to  suspend  all  prosecutions  relating  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  sacraments ;  and  ordering  the  letters  patent 
to  be  registered.  Instead  of  obeying  these  commands, 
they  presented  new  remonstrances,  for  answers  to  which 
they  were  referred  to  the  king's  former  declarations.  In 
consequence  of  thiiK  intimation,  they  had  spirit  enough  to 
resolve  "  that,  whereas  certain  evil-minded  persons  had 
prevented  truth  from  reaching  the  throne,  the  chambers 
remained  assembled,  and  all  other  business  should  be 
suspended.  **  The  affair  was  now  become  very  serious. 
>  His  majesty,  by  fresh  letters  patent,  renewed  his  orders, 
.  and  commanded  them  to  proceed  with  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness, on  pain  of  incurring  his  displeasure.  They  forth- 
with came  to  another  resolution,  importing,  that,  they 
could  not  obey  this  injunction  without  a  breach  of  their 
duty  and  their  oath.  Next  day  letires  de  cachet  were 
Jssued,  banishing  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  all  the 
members,  except  those  of  the  great  chamber,  which  the 
court  did  not  find  more  tractable  than  their  brethren. 
They  forthwith  resolved  to  abide  by  the  two  resolutions 
mentioned  above ;  and,  as  an  instance  of  their  unshaken 
fortitude,  ordered  an  ecclesiastic  to  be  taken  into  custody 
for  refusing  the  sacraments.  This  spirited  measure  in- 
volved them  in  the  fate  of  the  rest ;  for  they  were  also 
exiled  from  Paris,  the  citizens  of  which  did  not  fail  to 
extol  their  conduct  with  the  loudest  encomiums,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  express  their  resentment  against  the 
clergy,  who  could  not  stir  abroad  without  being  exposed 
to  violence  or  insult.  The  example  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris  was  followed  by  that  of  Rouen,  which  had  courage 
enough  to  issue  orders  for  apprehending  the  bishop  of 
Evreux,  because  he  had  refused  to  appear  when  sum- 
moned to  their  tribunal.  Their  decrees  on  this  occasion 
being  annulled  by  the  king's  council  of  state,  they  pre- 
sented a  bold  remonstrance,  which,   however,  had  no 
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1753.  other  effect  than  that  of  exasperating  the  ministry.  A 
grand  deputation  being  ordered  to  attend  the  king,  they 
were  commanded  to  desist  from  intermeddling  in  disputes 
relating  to  the  refusal  of  the  sacraments,  and  to  register 
this  injunction.  At  their  return  they  had  recourse  to  a 
new  remonstrance ;  and  one  of  their  principal  counsellors, 
who  had  spoken  freely  in  the  debates  on  this  subject,  was 
arrested  by  a  party  of  dragoons,  who  carried  him  prisoner 
to  the  castle  of  Dourlens.  In  a  word,  the  body  of  the 
people  declared  for  the  parliament,  iif  opposition  to  eccle- 
siastical tyranny;  and,  had  they  not  been  overawed  by  a 
formidable  standing  army,  would  certainly  have  taken  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  liberties ;  while  the  monarch 
weakly  suffered  himself  to  be  governed  by  priestly  dehi- 
sions ;  and,  secure  in  his  miKtary  appointment,  seemed  to 
set  the  rest  of  his  subjects  at  defiance.  Apprehensive, 
however,  that  these  disputes  would  put  an  entire  stop  to 
the  administration  of  justice,  he,  by  letters  patent,  esta- 
blished a  royal  chamber  for  the  prosecution  of  suits  civil 
and  criminal,  which  was  opened  with  a  solemn  mass  per- 
formed in  the  queen's  chapel  at  the  Louvre,  where  all 
the  members  assisted.  On  this  occasion  another  diffi- 
culty occurred.  The  letters  patent,  constituting  this  new 
court,  ought  to  have  been  registered  by  the  parliament, 
which  was  now  no  more.  To  remedy  this  defect,  appli- 
cation was  made  to  the  inferior  court  of  the  Chatelet ; 
which  refusing  to  register  them,  one  of  its  members  was 
committed  to  the  Bastile,  and  another  absconded.  Inti- 
midated by  this  exertion  of  despotic  power,  they  allowed 
the  king's  officers  to  enter  the  letters  in  their  registers ; 
but  afterwards  adopted  more  vigorous  resolutions.  The 
lieutenant  civil  appearing  in  their  court,  all  the  counsellors 
rose  up  and  retired,  leaving  him  alone,  and  on  the  table 
an  arrdt,  importing,  that  whereas  the  confinement  of  one 
of  their  members,  the  prosecution  of  another  who  dnrat 
not  appear,  and  the  present  calamities  of  the  nation,  gave 
them  just  apprehension  for  their  own  persons,  they  had, 
after  mature  deliberation,  thought  proper  to  retire.  Thus 
a  dangerous  ferment  was  excited  by  the  king^s  espousing 
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the  cause  of  spiritual  insolence  and  oppression,  against  the      ITSS. 
general  voice  of  his  people,  and  the  plainest  dictates  of 
reason  and  common  senses 

XXXiy.  The  property  of  East  Friesland  continued 
still  to  be  the  tiource  of  contention  between  the  electors  of 
Brandenburgh  and  Hanover.  The  interest  of  his  Bri- 
taniuc  majesty  being  powerfully  supported  by  the  house 
of  Austria,  the  minister  of  that  power  at  the  diet  proposed 
that  the  affair  should  be  taken  into  immediate  cottsidet- 
atioa.  He  was  seconded  hy  the  minister  of  Brunswick; 
but  the  envoy  from  Brandenburgh,  having  protested  in 
form  against  this  procedure,  withdrew  from  the  assembly  | 
and  the  Brunswick  minister  made  a  counter-protestation, 
after  which  he  also,  retired.  Then  a  motion  being  mad^^ 
that  this  dispute  should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
AiiHc  oonncil  at  Vienna,  it  wa»  carried  in  the  affirmative 
by  a  majority  of  fourteen  voices.  His  Prussian  majesty's 
final  declaration  with  regard  to  this  affair  was  afterwards 
{presented  to  the  diet,  and  answered  in  the  sequel  by  a 
memorial  from  his  Britannic  majesty  as  elector  of  Hano* 
Yer.  Some  other  petty  disputes  likewise  happened  be«- 
tween  the  regency  of  Hanover  and  the  city  of  Munster ; 
and  the  former  claiming  some  bailiwicks  in  the  territories 
«f  Bremen,  sequestered  certain  revenues  belonging  to  this 
city,  in  Stade  and  Ferden,  till  these  claims  should  be  sa^ 
tisfied. 

XXXV.  The  court  of  Vienna  having  dropped  for  the 
present  the  scheme  for  electing  a  king  of  the  Romans, 
Concluded  a  very  extraordinary  treaty  with  the  duke  of 
Modeaa,  stipulating,  that  his  serene  highness  should  be 
appointed  perpetual  governor  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  with 
a  salary  of  ninety  thousand  florins,  on  condition  that  he 
should  maintain  a  body  of  four  thousand  men,  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  empress  queen :  that  her  imperial  ma- 
jesty should  have  a  right  to  place  garrisons  in  the  citadels 
of  Mirandda  and  Beggio,  as  well  as  in  the  castle  of  Massa 
Carrara :  that  the  archduke  Peter  Leopold,  third  son  of 
tiieir  imperial  majesties,  slM>uId  espouse  the  daughter  of 
the  hereditary  prince  of  Modena,  by  the  heiress  of  Massa 

VOL.  HI.  Y 
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1758.  Carrara ;  and  in  case  of  her  dying  without  heirs  male,  the 
estates  of  that  house  and  the  duchy  of  M irandola  should 
devolve  to  the  archduke ;  but  in  case  of  her  having  male 
issue,  that  she  should  enjoy  the  principality  of  Fermia, 
and  other  possessions  in  Hungary,  claimed  by  the  duke  of 
Modena,  for  her  fortune :  finally,  that  on  the  extinction 
of  the  male  branch  of  the  house  of  Este,  all  the  dominions 
of  the  duke  of  Modena  should  devolve  to  the  house  of 
Austria. 

XXXVI.  While  the  powers  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
were  thus  employed  in  strengthening  their  respective  -in- 
terests, and  -concerting  measures  for  preventing  any  inter* 
ruption  of  the  general  tranquillity,  matters  were  fast 
ripening  to  a  fresh  rupture  between  the  subjects  of  Ghreat 
Britain  and  France,  in  different  parts  of  North  America. 
We  have  already  observed  that  commissaries  had  been 
appointed,  and  conferences  opened  at  Paris,  to  determine 
the  disputes  between  the  two  crowns  relating  to  the 
boundaries  of  Nova  Scotia;  and  we  took  notice  in  general 
of  the  little  arts  of  evasion  practised  by  the  French  com- 
missaries, to  darken  and  perplex  the  dispute,  and  elude 
the  pretensions  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  They  persisted 
in  employing  these  arts  of  chicanery  and  cavil  with  such 
perseverance,  that  the  negotiation  proved  abortive,  the 
^conferences  broke  up,  and  every  thing  seemed  to  portend 
approaching  hostilities.  But,  before  we  proceed  to  a  de- 
tail of  the  incidents  Which  were  the  immediate  forerunners 
of  the  war,  we  will  endeavour  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
^dispute  concerning  Nova  Scotia;  which,  we  apprehend, 
is  but  imperfectly  understood,  though  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  interest  of  Great  Britain. 

XXXVII.  Nova  Scotia,  called  by  the  French  Acadia, 
lies  between  the  forty-fourth  and  fiftieth  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  having  New  England  and  the  Atlantic  ocean  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  and  the  river  and  gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  to  the  north  and  north-east.  The  winter, 
which  continues  near  seven  months  in  this  country,  is  in- 
tensely cold ;  and  without  the  intervention  of  any  thing 
that  can  be  called  spring)  it  is  immediately  succeeded  by 
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d  summery,  the  heat  of  which  is  almost  insupportable,  but  1753. 
of  no  long  continuance.  The  soil  in  general  is.  thin  and 
barren;  though  some  parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
best  land  in  England.  Thie  whole  country  is  covered 
with  a  perpetual  fog,  even  after  the  summer  has  com- 
menced. It  was  first  possessed  by  the  French,  before 
they  made  any  establishment  in  Canada ;  who,  by  dint  of 
industry  and  indefatigable  perseverance,  in  struggling 
with  the  many  difficulties  they  necessarily  laboured  under 
in  the  infancy  of  this  settlement,  subsisted  tolerably  well, 
and  increased  considerably,  with  very  little  assistance  from 
Europe :  whilst  we,  even  now,  should  lose  the  immense 
expense  we  have  already  been  at  to  settle  a  colony  there, 
and  should  see  all  our  endeavours  to  that  end  defeated,  if 
the  support  of  the  royal  hand  was  withdrawn  but  for  a 
moment.  This  country,  by  the  possession  of  which  an 
enemy  would  be  enabled  greatly  to  annoy  all  our  other 
-colonies,  and,  if  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  would  be  of 
.singular  service  both  to  their  fishery  and  their  sugar 
islands,  has  frequently  changed  hands  from  the  French  to 
the  English,  and  from  the  English  back  again  to  the 
French,  till  our  right  to  it  was  finally  settled  by  the 
.twelfth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  all  the 
country  included  within  the  ancient  limits  of  what  was 
called  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  was  ceded  to  the  English, 
•This  article  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle :  but,  for  want  of  ascertaining  distinctly  what  were 
the  bounds  intended  to  be  fixed  by  the  two  nations  with 
respect  to  this  province,  disputes  arose,  and  commissaries, 
as  we  have  observed,  were  appointed  by  both  sides,  to 
adjust  the  litigation. 

XXXVIII.  The  commissaries  of  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  conformed  themselves  to  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  treaty  itself,  and  assigned  those  as  the  ancient  limits 
of  this  country,  which  had  always  passed  as  such,  from 
the  very  earliest  time  of  any  certainty,  down  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty;  which  the  two  crowns  had  fre- 
quently declared  to  be  such,  and  which  the  French  had 
often  admitted  and  allowed.    These  limits  are,  the  south- 
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nsa.     trn  btmk  of  the  rher  St*  Lawrence  to  tbe  n(»rtii,  Uii 

Pentagoet  to  tbe  west:  the  country  sitiiated  between 

these  boundaries  is  that  which  the  French  received  by 
the  treaty  of  Su  Germains,  in  the  year  one  diouaand  sit 
hundred  and  tbirty^two,  under  the  general  name  of  Aca^ 
die.  Of  this  country,  thus  limited,  they  continued  in 
))osses8ion  from  that  period  to  the  year  one  thousand  sii 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  wlien  a  descent  was  made  upon  it> 
under  the  coittmand  of  colonel  Sedgwick.  That  these 
were  then  the  undisputed  limits  of  Acadia,  hi»  Britannia 
majesty's  commissaries  plainly  proted,  by  a  letter  of 
Lewis  the  thirteenth  to  the  sieurs  Chamisay  and  La  Tour, 
regulatfaig  their  jurisdictsons  in  Acadia;  by  the  subset 
quent  commissions  of  the  French  king  to  tike  Bime  pt!t* 
Bona,  as  gorernors  of  Acadia,  in  the  sequel ;  and  by  that 
which  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  sieur  Denys,  ia  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifky^four;  oil  of 
winch  extend  the  bounds  of  thi«  country  from  the  liver 
St.  Lawrence  to  Pentagoet  and  New  England.  That 
these  were  the  notions  of  the  French  with  respect  to  the 
ancient  limits  of  this  provin<»  was  further  conftrmed  by 
the  demand  made  by  their  ambassador,  in  tbe  courts  of 
that  same  year,  for  the  restitution  of  the  fotts  Pei^;agoet> 
St.  John's,  and  Port  Royal,  as  forts  situated  in  Aeadirn 
In  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  stxty^two,  tip<m 
tbe  revival  of  the  claim  of  France  to  the  country  of  Aca- 
dia, which  bad  been  left  undecided  by  the  treaty  of  WesO- 
minster,  the  French  ambassadoir,  th«tt  at  tbe  court  of 
London,  assigned  Peotagoet  a»  the  western^  and  the  rivet 
St.  Lawrence  as  the  northern  boundary  of  that  cooatryi 
and  alleged  the  restitution  of  Acadia  in  the  yea^  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  the  possession 
taken  by  France  in  consequence  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
continuation  of  that  possession,  with  the  same  limits,  ^0 
the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four,  as 
proofs  of  the  equity  and  validity  of  the  claim  he  tbea 
made;  in  which  claim^  and  in  the  maimer  of  supporting  it^ 
he  was  particularly  approved  of  by  the  court  of  France. 
The  same  court  afterwards  thought  it  so  clear,  upon 
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fermer  detenainations,  aod  her  own  former  possessions^  1763. 
that  the  true  ancient  boundaries  of  Aoadia  were,  Fanta* 
goat  to  the  west,  and  the  rirer  8t  Lawrence  to  the 
north,  that  she  desired  no  specification  of  limits  in  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  bu);  was  contented  wi(h  the  restitutbn  of 
Aoadia,  generally  named:  and,  upon  a  dispute  which 
arose  in  the  execution  of  tiiis  treaty,  France  re-asserted, 
Mid  Great  Britain,  after  some  diacussioon,  agreed  to  the 
aboTe-mentioned  limila  of  Acadia ;  and  France  obtained 
possession  of  that  country,  so  bounded,  under  the  treaty 
•f  Breda«  The  sense  of  France  upon  this  gulifsct,  in 
the  years  one  thousand  mx  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and 
q^  thousand  six  hundred  and  dghty^^seyen,  was  also 
dearly  manifested,  in  the  memorials  deliverad  at  that 
tbae  by  the  French  ambassador  at  the  court  of  London, 
complaining  of  some  encroachments  made  fay  the  English 
upon  the  coast  of  Acadia :  he  described  4iie  country  as 
eatendiifig  fi'om  isk  Fcrc6e,  which  lies  at  the  entrMice  of 
the  riyer  St.  Lawrence,  to  St  George's  island:  and  again, 
no  a  aubsequent  complaint,  made  by  monsieur  Barillon 
and  monsieur  de  Bonrepaus  to  the  court  of  Great  Bri« 
tein^  against  the  judge  of  Pemaquid,  for  having  seixed 
the  effects  of  a  French  merchant  at  Pentagoet,  which, 
and  they,  was  situated  in  Acadia,  as  restored  to  France 
hy  <iie  treaty  of  Breda.  To  explain  the  sense  of  France 
touching  the  bounds  of  Acadia  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seren  hundred,  the  British  comnissaries' produced  a  prp* 
posal  of  the  French  ambassador  then  residing  in  Great 
Bntain,  to  restrain  the  limits  of  that  country  to  the  river 
St.  George.  They  also  instanced  th^  surrender  of  Port 
Royal  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ten, 
in  which  Acadia  is  described  with  the  same  limits  with 
which  France  had  received  it  in  the  years  one  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  one  thousand  six  hun* 
dred  and  sixty-eeven.  And  further  to  ascertain  the  sense 
of  both  crowns,  even  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  itsdU;  they 
produced  the  queen  of  Great  Britain's  instru^taons  to  her 
ambassadors  in  the  year  one  thofisand  seven  hundred  and. 
eleven,  in  whicli  Chey  were  directed  to  insist,  f*  that 
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1763.  most  christian  majesty  should  quit  all  claim  or  title,  by 
virtue  of  any  former  treaty,  or  otherwise,  to  the  country- 
called  Nova  Scotia,  and  expressly  to  Port  Royal,  other- 
wise Aniiapolis  Royal/'  To  these  they  added  a  mani- 
fest demonstration,  founded  on  indisputable  fkcts,  prov- 
ing that  the  recital  of  the  several  sorts  of  right  which 
France  had  ever  pretended  to  this  country,  and  the  spe- 
cification of  both  terms,  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  were 
intended  by  Great  Britain  to  obviate  all  doubts  which 
had  ever  been  made  concerning  the  limits  of  Acadia,  and 
to  comprehend  with  more  certainty  all  that  country  which 
France  had  ever  received  as  such ;  finally,  to  specify 
what  France  considered  as  Acadia.  During  the  treaty,- 
they  referred  to  the  ofiers  of  that  crown  in  the  year  one- 
thousand  seven  hundred. and  twelve,  in  which  she  pro-« 
posed  to  restrain  the  boundary  of  Acadia  to  the  river 
St.  George,  as  a  departure  from  its  real  boundary,  in 
case  Great  Britain  would  restore  to  her  the  possession  of 
that  country.  From  all  these  facts  it  plainly  appears^ 
that  Great  Britain  demanded  nothing  but  what  the  fair 
construction  of  the  words  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  neces'> 
sarily  implies ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  ta 
have  more  evident  marks  of  candour  and  fairness  in  it^ 
than  the  demand  of  the  English  on  this  occasion.  From 
the  variety  of  evidence  brought  in  support  of  this  elaim^ 
it  evidently  results,  that  the  English  commissaries  as^ 
signed  no  limits  as  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  but  those-, 
which  France  herself  determined  to  be  such  in  the  year 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-two ;  and  which  she 
possessed,  in  consequence  of  that  determination,  till  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-four :  that  in  one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  France  claimed,  and 
received  in  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  the 
country  which  Great  Britain  now  claims  as  Acadia,  re- 
stored to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Breda  under  that  ge* 
neral  denomination :  that  France  never  considered  Aca- 
dia as  having  any  other  limits  than  those  which  were 
assigned  to  it  from  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred: 
and  thirty-two,  to  the  year  one  thousand  seven,  hundred* 
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and  ten;  and  that,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  she  engaged  17S3. 
to  transfer  that  very  same  country  as  Acadia,  which 
France  had  always  asserted  and  possessed,  and  Great 
Britain  now  claims,  as  such.  Should  the  crown  of 
France,  therefore,  be  ever  willing  to  decide  what  are  the 
ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  by  her  own  declarations  so  fre- 
quently made  in  like  discussions  upon  the  same  point, 
by  her  possessions  of  this  country  for  almost  a  century, 
and  by  her  description  of  Acadia  during  the  negotiation 
of  that  very  treaty  upon  which  this  doubt  is  raised,  she 
cannot  but  admit  the  claim  of  Great  Britain  to  be  con- 
formable to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  to  the  description 
of  the  country  transferred  to  Great  Britain  by  the  twelfth 
article  of  that  treaty.  There  is  a  consistency  in  the 
claim  of  the  English,  and  a  completeness  in  the  evidence 
brought  in  support  of  it,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  discus- 
sions of  this  sort;  for  it  rarely  happens  in  disputes  of 
such  a  nature  between  two  crowns,  that  either  of  them 
can  safely  offer  to  have  its  pretensions  decided  by  the 
known  and  repeated  declarations  or  the  possessions  of 
the  other.  To  answer  the  force  of  this  detail  of  conclu- 
sive historical  facts,  and  to  give  a  new  turn  to  the  real 
question  in  dispute,  the  French  commissaries,  in  their  me* 
morial,  laid  it  down  as  a  distinction  made  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  that  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  referred  to  by 
that  treaty,  are  different  from  any  with  which  thatt  coun- 
try may  have  passed  under  the  treaties  of  St.  Germaihs 
and  Breda;  and  then  endeavoured  to  show,  upon  the 
testimonies  of  maps  and  historians,  that  Acadia  and  its 
limits  were  anciently  confined  to  the  south-eastern  pavt  of 
the  peninsula.  In  support  of  this  system,  the  French 
commissaries  had  recourse  to  ancient  maps  and  historians, 
who,  as  they  asserted,  had  ever  confined  Acadia  to  the 
limits  they  assigned.  They  alleged,  that  those  commis- 
sions of  the  French  government  over  Acadia,  which  the 
English  cited  as  evidence  of  the  limits  they  claimed,  were 
given  as  commissions  over  Acadia  and  the  country  around 
it,  and  not  over  Acadia  only :  that  the  whole  of  the  coun^ 
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1753.     try  claimed  by  the  Engliih  as  Acadia,  oould  not  possi- 
'^        bly  be  supposed  erer  to  be  considered  as  such,  because 
many  parts  of  that  territory  always  did,  and  still  do,  pre- 
senre  particular  and  distinct  names.     They  affinned  New 
France  to  be  a  province  in  itself;  and  argued,  that  many 
parts  of  what  we  claim  as  Acadia  can  never  have  been 
in  Acadia,  because  historians  and  the  Freneb  commis- 
sions of  government  expressly  place  them  in  New  France. 
They  asserted,  that  no  evidence  can  be  drawn  of  the 
opinion  of  any  crown,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  any 
country,  from  its  declaration  during  the  negotiation  of  a 
treaty;  and,  in  the  end,  relying  upon  maps  and  historians 
for  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia,  they  pretended  that  the 
express  restitution  of  St.  Oermains,  and  the  pessessioit 
taken  by  France  in  consequence  of  the  treaty  of  Breda, 
after  a  long  discussion  of  the  limits,  and  the  declaration 
of  France  during  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
were  foreign  to  the  point  in  question.     In  refutation  of 
these  maxims,  the  English  commissaries  proved,  from  an 
examination  of  the  mi^  and  historians  cited  by  the 
French  in  support  of  their  system,  diat  if  this  question 
was  to  be  decided  upon  the  authorities  which  they  them;- 
selves  allowed  to  belong  and  to  be  applicable  to  this  dis- 
cussion, the  limits  which  they  assigned  were  uttetiy  im- 
consistent  with  the  best  maps  of  all  countries,  which  are 
authorities  in  point  for  almost  every  part  of  the  claim  of 
Great  Britain.    They  showed,  that  the  French  historians, 
Champlain  and  Denys,  and  particularly  this  last,  with 
bis  commission  in  the  year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fiflty^five,  assigned  the  same  northern  and  western  limits 
to  Acadia  which  they  did;  and  that  Escarbot,  another 
of  their  historians,  as  far  as  any  evidence  can  be  drawn 
from  his  writings,  agrees  entirely  with  the  foqrmer  two. 
They  observed,  that  all  these  evidences  fall  in  with  and 
confirm  the  better  authorities  of  treaties,  and  the  several 
transactions  between  the  two  crowns  for  near  a  century 
paist;  and  that  the  Frendi  commissaries,  by  deviating 
from  treaties,  and  the  late  proceedings  of  the  two  crowns. 
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to  ancient  butorians  and  maps^  only  made  a  transition  1763. 
from  an  authentic  to  an  insufficient  sort  of  evidencci 
and  led  the  English  commissaries  into  an  inquiry,  which 
proved  that  both  the  proper  and  the  improper,  the  re- 
gular and  the  foreign  evidence*  upon  which  this  matter 
had  been  rested,  equally  confuted  the  limits  alleged  by 
the  French  commissaries  as  the  ancient  limits  of  Acadia. 


gtijtora  ot  enoims. 

CHAPTER   THE   TWENTY-THIRB. 

GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

HILE  the  British  ministry  depended 
*  upon  the  success  of  the  conferences 
between  the  commisaanes  of  the  two 
crowns  at  Peris,  the  French  were 
actually  employed  in  executing  their 
plana  of  encroachment  upon  the  Brit- 
'  ish  colonies  in  North  America.  Their 
scheme  was  to  engross  the  whole  fur  trade  of  that  con- 
tinent; and  they  had  already  made  great  progress  in  ex- 
tending a  chain  of  forts,  connecting  their  settlements  on 
the  river  Mississippi  with  their  possessions  in  Canada, 
along  the  great  lakes  of  Erie  and  Ontario,  which  last 
issues  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  By  these  means  they 
hoped  to  exclude  the  English  from  all  communication  and 
traffic  with  the  Indian  nations,  even  those  that  lay  conti- 
guous to  the  British  settlements,  and  confine  them  within 
a  line  of  their  drawing,  beyond  which  they  should  neither 
extend  their  trade  nor  plantations.  Their  commercial 
spirit  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  gigantic  strides  of  their 
ambition:  they  could  not  supply  all  those  Indians  with 
the  necessaries  they  wanted,  so  that  many  of  the  natives, 
had  recourse  to  the  English  settlements;  and  this  com- 
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merce  produced  a  connexion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  175S. 
British  adventurers  ventured  to  travel  with  merchandise 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  river  Ohio,  that  runs  into  the 
Mississippi,  a  great  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  Apala- 
chian  mountains,  beyond  which  none  of  our  colonists  had 
ever  attempted  to  penetrate.  .  The  tract  of  country  lying 
along  the  Ohio  is  so  fertile,  pleasant,  and  inviting,  and 
the  Indians,  called  Twightees,  who  inhabit  those  delight- 
ful plains,  were  so  well  disposed  towards  a  close  alliance 
with  the  English,  that,  as  far  back  as  the  year  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  sixteen,  Mr.  Spotswood,  gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  proposed  a  plan  for  erecting  a  company 
to  settle  such  lands  upon  this  river  as  should  be  ceded  to 
them  by  treaty  with  the  natives ;  but  the  design  was  at 
that  time  frustrated,  partly  by  the  indolence  and  timidity 
of  the  British  ministry,  who  were  afraid  of  giving  umbrage 
to  the  French,  and  partly  by  the  jealousies  and  divisions 
subsisting  between  the  different  colonies  of  Great  Britain^ 
The  very  same  circumstances  encouraged  the  French  to 
proceed  in  their  progress  of  invasion.  At  length  they 
penetrated  from  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
across  lake  Champlain,  and  upon  the  territory  of  New 
York  built  with  impunity,  and  indeed  without  opposition, 
the  fort  of  Crown  Point,  the  most  insolent  and  dangerous 
encroachment  that  they  had  hitherto  carried  into  execu- 
tion^ 

II.  Governor  Spotswood's  scheme  for  an  Ohio  company 
was  revived  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  when  certain  merchants  of  London,  who  traded  to 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  petitioned  the  government  on  this  • 
subject,  and  were  indulged,  not  only  with  a  grant  of  a 
great  tract  of  ground  to  the  southward  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  they  promised  to  settle,  but  also  with  an  exclusive 
privilege  of  trading  with  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ohio.  This  design  no  sooner  transpired,  than  the 
French  governor  of  Canada  took  the  alarm,  and  wrote 
letters  to  the  governor  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania, 
.giving  them  to  understand,  that  as  the  English  inknd 
traders  had  encroached  on  the  French  territories  and  pri* 
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17&S.  vifegeSy  by  trading  iHth  the  Iniltans  under  th^  protection 
""~~"  of  his  sovereign,  he  would  seise  them  wherever  they  could 
be  found  I  if  they  did  not  immediately  desist  from  that 
illicit  practice.  No  regard  being  paid  to  this  intimation, 
be  next  year  caused  three  British  traders  to  be  arrested. 
Their  effects  were  confiscated,  and  they  themselves  con- 
veyed to  Qnebec,  from  whence  they  were  sent  prisoners 
to  B'Ochelle  in  France,  and  there  detained  in  confinement. 
Jn  this  situation  they  presented  a  remonstrance  to  the 
•earl  of  Albemarle,  at  that  time  English  ambassador  at 
Paris;  and  he  claiming  them  as  British  subjeete,  they 
wmre  set  at  liberty.  Although,  in  answer  to  his  lordship's 
memorial,  the  court  of  Versailles  promised  to  transmit 
orders  to  the  French  governors  in  America  to  use  afl 
their  cfideavoors  for  pre? enting  any  disputes  that  might 
hwe  a  tendency  to  alter  the  good  oorrespondenee  esta- 
blished between  the  two  nations;  ip  all  probability  the 
directions  given  were  seemingly  the  very  reverse  of  these 
fffoiessions;  for  the  French  commanders,  partisane,  and 
agents  in  America,  took  every  step  their  busy  genii]$ 
eould  suggest^  to  strengthen  timr  own  power  and  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  En^g^sh,  by  embroiling  them  with  the 
JEndiui  nations.  This  task  they  found  the  more  easy,  as 
the  naiives  had  taken  otknct  against  the  English,  when 
-they  understood  that  their  lands  were  given  away  without 
their  knowledge,  and  that  there  was  a  design  to  build 
ibrts  in  their  country,  without  their  consent  and  concur- 
rence. Indeed  the  person  whom  the  new  company  em- 
fdoyed  to  survey  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  concealed  his 
•  design  so  carefiiUy^  and  behaved  in  odier  respects  in  sudi 
A  dark  tmd  mysterious  manner,  as  could  not  fail  to  rouse 
the  jealousy  of  a  people  naturally  inquisitive,,  and  veiy 
much  addicted  to  suspicion.  How  the  company  proposed 
to  settle  this  acquisition  in  despite  of  the  native  possessors, 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive ;  and  it  is  still  more  unaccount- 
sible  that  tbey  should  have  neglected  the  natives,  whose 
consent  and  assistance  they  might  have  procured"  at  s 
very  small  expense.  Instead  of  acting  such  a  Mr,  openi 
and  honourable  part,  titey  sent  a  Mr^  Oiet  to  make  «  clan- 
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i^Ktmt  sarrey  «if  die  <x>ttntry9  as  far  md  ih^  fdk  of  Ibe  11^ 
rnrer  Ohio;  and^  aa  wd  hgte  obserried  ahwe^  hia  CN>ixluei  "'"'"'"" 
alarmed  both  the  French  and  Indian*.  The  creetioih  ^ 
this  company  was  eqaaQy  disagreeabk  to  the  teparato 
traders  of  Virj^nia  and  Fetmsylvania,  who  saw  theinielirea 
on  the  evtt  of  being  deprived  of  a  valuable  branch'  of 
traffic,  by  the  eiusliisive  charter  of  a  monopoly ;  and  tber^ 
fare  they  employed  their  emisearies  to  foment  the  jealoney 
of  the  Indians. 

IIL  The  French  havibg  in  a  uamiBr  ckMutnenoed  ho0« 
tihties  against  the  Englisb^  and  aetdally  bniU  ftnrts  on  the 
territories  of  the  firiti^  allies  at  Niagara  and  on  the  lake 
Erie^  Mr«  Hamilton^  governor  of  Penneylvftniay  comiim« 
mcated  this  iixtelligeDce  to  the  asiemhly  of  the  prov]fide# 
and  represented  the  ndcessity  of  erecting  traok-honsea^  Of 
places  of  strength  and  security,  on  the  river  Ohio^  to 
wUeh  Uie  traders  might  retire  in  case  of  iasult  or  mobst^ 
ation.  The  proposal  w^  approved,  and  money  granted 
for  the  purpose ;  but  the  assembly  could  not  agree  about 
tbe  manner  in  which  they  should  be  erected ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  the  Frendi  fortified  themselves  at  leisure,  and 
continued  to  harass  the  traders  belonging  to  the  British 
aettlementa.  Repestod  complaiirts  of  these  eDcroacbmenti 
and  depredations  being  represented  to  Mr.  Dinwiddie, 
governor  of  Virginiay  he,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
very  year,  sent  major  Wellington  with  a  letter  to  €fae 
ooBiiiiandmg  oflSuer  of  a  Ibrt  which  the  Fjttnch  had  built 
on  the  Riviere*an«^Bceuf,  which  falk  into  the  Ohio  rait 
fwt  from  the  lake  Erie.  In  this  letter  Mr.  Dinwiddie  ex<- 
pressed  his  surpdse  that  the. French  should  bmid  feris 
and  ituke  s^:tlements  on  the  river  Obio«  in  the  western 
part  of  the  cidiony  of  Virginia,  belonging  to  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.  He  complained  of  these  eneroachiBents^ 
lis  well  as  of  the  injuries  done  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  in  open  violation  of  the  law  c£  nations,  and  of  the 
treaties  actually  subsisting  betH^een  the  two  crowns.  He 
desired  to  know  by  whose  authority  and  instructions  his 
Britaraiic  majesty's  territories  had  been  invaded;  and  re- 
quired him  to  depart  in  peace,  without  fuartfaer  proaecuib!> 
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I75d.  ing  a  plan  which  must  interrupt  the  harmony  and  good 
"""^^  ttnderstanding  irhich  his  majesty  was  desirous  to  continue 
and  cultivate  with .  the  most  christian  king.  To  this  spi^ 
rited  intimation  the  officer  replied,  that  it  was  not  his 
province  to  specify  the  evidence,  and  demonstrate  the 
right  of  the  king  his  master  to  the  lands  situated  on  the 
river  Ohio ;  but  he  would  transmit  the  letter  to  the  mar- 
quis du  QuesnCi  and  act  according  to  the  answer  he  should 
receive  from  that  nobleman.  In  the  mean  time,  he  said 
he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  obey  the  summons  of 
an  English  governor;  that  he  commanded  the  fort  by 
virtue  of  an  order  from  his  general,  to  which  he  was  de- 
termined to  conform  with  all  the  precision  and  resolution 
of  a  good  officer.  Mr.  Dinwiddie  expected  no  other 
reply,  and  therefore  had  projected  a  fort  to  be  erected 
near  the  forks  of  the  river.  The  province  undertook  to 
defray  the  expense,  and  the  stores  for  that  purpose  were 
already  provided ;  but,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  con- 
currence of  the  Indians  was  neither  obtained  nor  solicited, 
and  therefore  they  looked  upon  this  measure  with  an  evil 
eye,  as  a  manifest  invasion  of  their  property. 

IV.  While  the  French  thus  industriously  extended 
their  encroachments  to  the  southward,  they  were  not  idle 
in  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  seized  every  opportunity 
of  distressing  the  English  settlement  of  Nova  Scotia. 
We  have  already  observed,  that  the  town  of  Halifax  was 
no  sooner  built,  than  they  spirited  up  the  Indians  of  that 
neighbourhood  to  commit  hostilities  against  the  inhabit- 
ants, some  of  whom  they  murdered,  and  others  they  car- 
ried prisoners  to  Louisbourg,  where  they  sold  them  for 
arms  and  ammunition ;  the  French  pretending  that  they 
maintained  this  traffic  from  motives  of  pure  compassion, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  massacre  of  the  English  captives, 
whom,  however,  they  did  not  set  at  liberty  without  exact- 
ing an  exorbitant  ransom.  As  these  skulking  parties  of 
Indians  were  generally  directed  and  headed  by  French 
commanders,  repeated  complaints  were  made  to  the  go- 
vernor of  Louisbourg ;  who  still  answered,  that  his  juris- 
diction did  not  extend  over  the  Indians,  and  that  their 
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Frendi  conductors  were  chdsen  from  the  inhabitants  of     1753. 

Annapolis^  who  thought  proper  to  remain  in  that  country 

after  it  was  ceded  to  the  English,  and  were,  in  fact,  the 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Even  while  the  conferences 
were  carried  on  for- ascertaining  the  limits  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  governor  of  Canada  detached  M.  La  Corne,  with 
some  regular  troops  and  a  body  of  militia,  to  fortify  a 
post  on  the  bay  of  Chignecto,  on  pretence  that  this  and  a 
great  part  of  the  peninsula  belonged  to  his  government. 
The  possession  of  this  post  not  only  secured  to  the  In-^ 
dians  of  the  continent  a  free  entrance  into  the  peninsula, 
and  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of  pursuit,  but  also  encouraged 
the  French  inhabitants  of  Annapolis  to  rise  in  open  rebel-* 
lion  against  the  English  government. 

V.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  general  Cornwallis,  governor  of  Halifax, 
detached  major  Laurence  with  a  few  men  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience.  At  his  approach  they  burned  their  towns 
to  ashes,  forsook  their  possessions,  and  threw  themselves, 
under  the  protection  of  M.  La  Corne,  who,  thus  rein- 
forced, found  himself  at  the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
well  provided  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Major  Lau- 
rence, being  unable  to  cope  with  him  in  the  field,  de-^ 
manded  an  interview,  at  which  he  desired  to  know  for 
what  cause  the  French  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  had 
shaken  off  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  violated  the  neutrality  which  they  had  hitherto  af- 
fected to  profess.  The  French  officer,  without  pretend- 
ing to  account  for  their  behaviour,  gave  him  to  understand 
,  jn  general  terms,  that  he  had  orders  to  defend  his  post, 
and  these  orders  he  was  determined  to  obey.  The  Eng- 
lish major,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  attack  their  united 
-force,  and  having  no  orders  to  commit  hostilities  against 
any  but  the  Indians  and  their  open  abettors,  returned  to 
Halifax,  without  having  been  able  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
his  expedition.  Immediately  after  his  retreat,  the  French 
neutrals  (so  they  were  called)  returned  to  the  habitations 
which  they  had  abandoned ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Indians,  renewed  their  depredations  upon  the  inhabitants 
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1768,  of  Udifiu  and  ito  dopetidant  settlemeBto.  The  English 
gorerooTt  justly  incensed  at  these  outragei,  and  seeing 
they  would  neither  submit  to  the  English  goTemnicnt 
tbemselvesi  nor  allow  others  to  enjoy  it  with  traniqpiHlity, 
resolved  to  expel  them  effectually  from  thef  country  they^ 
so  ill  deserred  to  possess*  Major  Laurence  was  again  de^ 
tached  with  a  thousand  meut  transported  by  sea  to  Cliig-» 
nectOi  where  be  found  the  French  and  Indians  entrenched 
in  order  to  dispute  his  landing*  Notwithstanding  this 
opposition,  he  made  a  descent  with  a  few  companies»  re- 
ceived and  returned  a  smart  fire,  and  rushing  into  their 
entrenchments,  obfiged  them  to  fiy  with  the  utmost  pve* 
cipttation,  leaving  a  considerable  number  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  spot.  The  fugitives  saved  themselves 
by  crossii^  a  river>  on  the  farther  bank  of  whfch  La 
Come  stood  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  drawn  np  in  ovdor 
to  receive  them  as  friends  and  dependents.  Hd  hod  by 
this  dme  erected  a  fort)  which  he  denominated  Beau  Se* 
jout;  and  now  the  English  built  another  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  which  was  Called,  after  its  founder^  St* 
Laurence.  This  being  provided  with  a  good  garrison, 
served  as  a  check  upon  the  French,  and  in  some  measure 
restrained  the  incursions  of  their  barbarians*  Not  that  it 
effiBctoslty  answered  this  purpose;  for  the  Indians  and 
neutrals  still  seized  every  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
English  in  the  intmor  ports  of  the  peninsula.  In  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  year  they  surprised  lihe  little 
town  of  Dartmouth,  on  die  otfier  side  of  Halifax  bay, 
where  they  killed  and  scalped  a  great  number  of  people, 
md  carried  off  some  prisoners.  For  these  expedidons 
the  French  always  supplied  them  with  boats,  canoes^ 
arms,  and  ammunition;  and  indeed  they  were  conducted 
with  such  care  and  secrecy,  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
M9  prevent  their  success.  One  sure  remedy  against  the 
sudden  and  stolen  incursions  of  those  savages  might  have 
been  found  in  the  use  of  staunch  hounds,  which  would 
have  run  upon  the  foot,  detected  the  skulking  parties  of 
4he  Indians,  and  frastrated  all  %heir  ambuscades:  but  this 
expedient,  so  easy  and  practicable,  was  never  tried,  though 
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frequently  recommended  in  public  to  the  attention  of  the  1753. 
government,  and  the  consideration  of  the  colonists.  The 
Indians  continued  to  plunder  and  massacre  the  British 
subjects  with  impunity,  and  were  countenanced  by  the 
French  government  in  that  country,  who  now  strength- 
ened their  lodgement  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  with  an 
additional  fort,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Bay*>verte ; 
and  built  a  third  at  the  mouth  of  St.  John's  river,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy. 

yi.  All  these  previous  steps  to  a  rupture  with  England 
were  taken  with  great  deliberation,  while  the  commissaries 
of  both  nations  were  disputing  about  the  limits  of  the  very 
country  which  they  thus  arrogantly  usurped  ;  and  they 
proceeded  to  perfect  their  chain  of  forts  to  the  southward, 
without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  expostulations  of 
the  English  governors,  or  to  a  memorial  presented  at 
Versailles  by  the  earl  of  Albemarle^  the  British  minister. 
He  demanded,  that  express  orders  should  be  sent  to 
M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  the  commander  for  the  French  in 
America,  to  desist  from  violence  against  the  British  sub- 
jects in  that  country  :  that  the  fort  of  Niagara  should  be 
immediately  rased :  that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
who  had  been  made  prisoners,  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  indemnified  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained:  and 
that  the  persons  who  had  committed  these  excesses  should 
be  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner.  True  it  is,  six 
Englishmen,  whom  they  had  unjustly  taken,  were  imme- 
diately dismissed;  and  the  ambassador  amused  with  ge- 
neral promises  of  sending  such  instructions  to  the  French 
governor  in  America,  as  should  anticipate  any  cause  of 
complaint  for  the  future ;  but,  far  from  having  any  inten- 
tion to  perform  these  promises,  the  court  of  Versailles) 
without  all  doubt,  exhorted  La  Jonquiere  to  proceed  in 
bringing  its  ambitious  schemes  to  perfection. 

VII.  Every  incident  in  America  seemed  to  prognosti- 
cate war,  when  the  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  November ;  yet  his  majesty,  on  this 
occasion^  told  them,  that  the  events  of  the  year  had  not 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  offer  any  thing  in  particular 

VOL.  III.  z 
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1753.     to  their  consideration  relating  to  foreign  affairs.    He  even 

declared^  that  the  continuance  of  the  public  tranquillity, 

and  the  general  state  of  Europe,  remained  upon  the  same 
footing  as  when  they  last  parted ;  and  assured  them  of  his 
steadiness  in  pursuing  the  most  effectual  measures  to  pre- 
serve to  his  people  the  blessings  of  peace.  He  expressed 
uncommon  concern,  that  the  horrid  crimes  of  robbery  and 
murder  were  of  late  rather  increased  than  diminished, 
and  earnestly  recommended  thi^  important  object  to  their 
serious  attention.  Affectionate  addresses  were  presented 
by  both  houses  in  answer  to  this  harangue;  and,  what 
was  very  remarkable,  they  were  proposed  and  passed 
without  question  or  debate. 

yill.  The  commons  continued  the  same  number  of 
seamen  and  land  forces  for  the  ensuing  year,  which  had 
been  granted  in  the  last  session,  and  made  suitable  pro- 
vision for  all  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  The  whole 
supply  amounted  to  two  millions  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds 
ten  shillings  and  twopence,  to  be  raised  by  a  land  tax  of 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  a  malt  tax,  a  continuation  of 
certain  duties  on  wine,  vinegar,  cider,  and  beer  imported , 
a  sum  taken  from  the  sinking  fund,  and  the  overplus  of 
certain  grants,  funds,  and  duties.  The  provisions  made 
considerably  exceeded  the  grants;  but  this  excess  was 
chargeable  with  the  interest  of  what  should  be  borrowed 
upon  the  credit  in  the  land  or  malt  tax,  there  being  a 
clause  of  credit  in  both,  as  also  with  the  deficiency  (if  any 
should  happen)  in  the  sums  they  were  computed  to  pro- 
duce. The  house  agreed  to.  all  these  resolutions  almost 
unanimously:  indeed,  no  opposition  was  made  to  any  of 
them,  but  that  for  continuing  the  same  number  of  land 
forces,  which  was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 

IX.  The  act  permitting  jews  to  be  naturalized,  which 
had,  during  the  last  session,  triumphed  over  such  an  ob- 
stinate opposition,  was  by  this  time  become  the  subject  of 
national  horror  and  execration.  Every  part  of  the  king- 
dom resounded  with  the  reproach  of  the  ministry  who 
had  enforced  such  an  odious  measure;    and  the  two 
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brothers^  who  engrossed  the  greater  part  of  the  admini-      1753. 
stration,  trembled  at  the  prospect  of  what  this  clamour  T 

might  produce  at  the  general  election,  this  being  the  last 
session  of  the  present  parliament.  So  eager  were  the 
ministers  to  annul  this  unpopular  measure,  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  peers  had  agreed  to  the  nature  and  form 
of  an  address  to  his  majesty,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  with 
that  precipitation  so  peculiar  to  his  character,  poured 
forth  an  abrupt  harangue  in  that  house,  importing,  that 
the  disaffected  had  made  an  handle  of  the  act  passed  last 
session  in  favour  of  the  jews,  to  raise  discontents  among 
many  of  his  majesty's  good  subjects ;  and  as  the  act  was 
in  itself  of  little  importance,  he  was  of  opinion  it  ought  to 
be  repealed :  for  this  purpose  he  presented  a  bill  ready 
framed,  which  was  read  and  committed,  though  not  with- 
out some  debate.  The  naturalization  bill,  now  devoted 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  resentment  of  the  people,  contained  a 
clause  disabling  all  naturalized  jews  from  purchasing,  in- 
heriting, or  receiving  any  advowson  or  presentation,  or  • 
right  to  any  ecclesiastical  benefice  or  promotion,  school, 
hospital,  or  donative;  and  by  the  first  draft  of  the  bill 
which  his  grace  now  presented,  it  was  intended  that  this 
clause  should  not  be  repealed.  It  was  the  opinion,  how- 
ever, of  the  majority,  that  such  a  clause  standing  unre- 
pealed might  imply,  that  the  jews,  by  being  thus  expressly 
excluded  from  the  possession  of  any  ecclesiastical  right  of 
presentation,  would  be  considered  as  having  the  power 
and  privilege  of  purchasing  and  inheriting  any  lay  pro- 
perty in  the  kingdom.  On  this  consideration  an  amend- 
ment was  made  in  the  bill,  the  clause  in  question  was  left 
out,  and  the  whole  act  of  naturalization  repealed  without 
exception*.  Though  the  lords  in  general  concurred  in 
the  expediency  of  the  repeal,  it  was  opposed  by  some 
few,  as  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  idle  and  unfounded 
clamours  of  the  multitude ;  and  upon  this  side  of  the  de- 

*  The  reverend  bench  of  bishops  had»  with  a  laudable  spirit  of  christian 
meekness  and  philanthropy,  generally  approved  of  the  indulgence  granted  to 
their  Hebrew  brethren ;  and  now  they  acquiesced  in  the  proposed  repeal  with 
the  same  passive  discretion,  though  one  of  the  number  contended  for  the  saving 
clause  which  the  duke  of  N had  recommended. 

z2 
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I7ft3.     bate  a  great  power  of  elocution  was  displayed  by  earl 

Temple,  who  had  lately  succeeded  "to  this  title  on  the 

death  of  his  mother,  a  nobleman  of  distinguished  abilities, 
and  the  most  amiable  disposition,  frank,  liberal,  humane, 
and  zealously  attached  to  the  interest  and  honour  of  his 
country.  In  the  lower  house,  the  members  of  both  parties 
seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  demonstrations  of  aver- 
sion to  this  unpopular  act.  On  the  very  first  day  of  the 
session,  immediately  after  the  motion  for  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  sir  James  Dashwood,  an  eminent  leader  in  the 
opposition,  gave  the  commons  to  understand,  that  he  had 
a  motion  of  very  great  importance  to  make,  which  would 
require  the  attention  of  every  member,  as  soon  as  the  mo* 
tion  for  the  address  should  be  discussed;  he  therefore 
desired  they  would  not  quit  the  house,  until  he  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  his  proposal.  Accord- 
ingly, they  had  no  sooner  agreed  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  of  thanks  to  his  majesty,  than  he  stood  up  again; 
and  having  expatiated  upon  the  just  and  general  indigna- 
tion which  the  act  of  the  preceding  session  in  favour  of 
the  jews  had  raised  among  the  people,  he  moved  to  order 
that  the  house  should  be  called  over  on  Tuesday  the 
fourth  day  of  December,  for  taking  that  act  into  consi- 
deration :  but  being  given  to  understand,  that  it  was  not 
usual  to  appoint  a  call  of  the  house  for  any  particular 
purpose,  he  agreed  that  the  motion  should  be  general.  It 
was  seconded  by  lord  Parker,  his  opposite  in  political  in- 
terests; the  house  agreed  to  it  without  opposition,  and 
the  call  was  ordered  accordingly.  They  were  anticipated, 
however,  by  the  lords,  who  framed  and  transmitted  to 
them  a  bill  on  the  same  subject,  to  the  purport  of  which 
the  commons  made  no  objection ;  for  every  member, 
having  the  fear  of  the  general  election  before  his  eyes, 
carefully  avoided  every  expression  which  could  give  um- 
brage to  his  constituents :  but  violent  opposition  was  made 
to  the  preamble,  which  ran  in  the  following  strain:— 
"Whereas  an  act  of  parliament  was  made  and  passed  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  majesty's  reign,  entitled, 
"  An  Act  to  permit  persons  professing  the  Jewish  religion 
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to  be  naturalized  by  parliament,  and  for  other  purposes  1753. 
therein  mentioned ;  and  whereas  occasion  has  been  taken» 
from  the  said  act,  to  raise  discontents  and  disquiets  in  the 
minds  of  his  majesty's  subjects;  be  it  enacted,"  etc.  This 
introduction  was  considered  as  an  unjust  reflection  upon 
the  body  of  the  people  in  general,  and  in  particular  upon 
those  who  had  opposed  the  bill  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding session.  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  therefore  moved, 
that .  the  expression  should  be  varied  to  this  effect : 
'*  Whereas  great  discontents  and  disquietudes  had  from 
the  said  act  arisen."  The  consequence  of  this  motion  was 
an  obstinate  debate,  in  which  it  was  supported  by  the  earl 
of  Egmont,  and  divers  other  able  orators;  but  Mr.  Pelham 
and  Mr.  Pitt  were  numbered  among  its  opponents.  The 
question  being  put  for  the  proposed  alteration,  it  was  of 
course  carried  in  the  negative :  the  bill,  after  the  third 
reading,  passed  nenUne  contradicentet  and  in  due  time 
obtained  the  royal  assent. 

X.  Even  this  concession  of  the  ministry  did  not  allay 
the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  their  apprehensions  of 
encroachment  from  the  jews.  Another  act  still  subsisted, 
by  virtue  of  which  any  person  professing  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion might  become  a  free  denizen  of  Great  Britain,  after 
having  resided  seven  years  in  any  of  his  majesty's  colonies 
in  America ;  and  this  was  now  considered  as  a  law,  having 
the  same  dangerous  tendency  of  which  the  other  was 
now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  convicted.  It  was  moved, 
therefore,  in  the  lower  house,  that  part  of  this  former  act 
might  be  read :  then  the  same  member  made  a  motion  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  desiring  that  the  house  might 
have  the  perusal  of  the  lists  transmitted  from  the  Ameri-  ' 
can  colonies  to  the  commissioners  for  trade  and  planta- 
tions, containing  the  names  of  all  such  persons  professing 
the  Jewish  religion,  as  had  entitled  themselves  to  the 
benefit  of  the  said  act,  since  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  forty.  These  lists  were  accordingly  pre- 
sented, and  left  upon  the  table  for  the  perusal  of  the 
members :  but  as  this  act  contained  no  limitation  of  time 
within  which  the  benefit  of  it  should  be  claimed,  and  as 
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1753.     this  claim  was  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and 
some  expense,  very  few  persons  had  availed  themselves  of 
it  in  that  period.     Nevertheless,  as  a  great  number  of 
jews  were  already  entitled  to  claim  this  indulgence,  and 
as  it  remained  an  open  channel  through  which  Great 
Britain  might  be  deluged  with  those  people,  all  of  whom 
the  law  would  hold  as  natural-born  subjects,  and  their 
progeny  as  freed  from  all  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
act  with  respect  to  naturalized  foreigners;  lord  Harley 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  so  much  of 
the  said  act  as  related  to  persons  professing  the  Jewish 
religion,  who  should  come  to  settle  in  any  British  colony 
after  a  certain  time.     The  motion  was  seconded  by  sir 
James  Dashwood,  and  supported  by  the  earl  of  Egmont ; 
but  being  found  unequal  to  the  interest  and  elocution  of 
Mr.  Pelham  and  Mr.  Pitt,  was  rejected  by  the  majority. 
A.  D.  1754.      XL  The  next  object  that  claimed  the  attention  of  the 
commons,  was  a  bill  for  improving  the  regulations  already 
made  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  a  contagious  distemper 
which  raged  among  the  horned  cattle  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     The  last  bill  of  this  session  that  had  the 
good  fortune  to  succeed,  was  brought  in  for  punishing 
mutiny  and  desertion  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  the  East  India  company,  and  for  the  punishment  of 
offences  committed  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  island  of 
St.  Helena.     This  being  a  measure  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature,  all  the  members  were  ordered  to  attend  the 
house  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  second  reading ;  at  the 
same  time  all  charters,  commissions,  and  authorities,  by 
which  any  powers  relative  to  a  military  jurisdiction,  or  the 
exercise  of  martial  law,  had  been  granted  or  derived  from 
the  crown  to  the  said  company,  were  submitted  to  the 
perusal  of  the  members.    The  bill  was  by  many  considered 
,     as  a  dangerous  extension  of  military  power,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  British  subjects,  and  as 
such  violently  contested   by  the   earl  of  Egmont,  lord 
Strange,  and  Mr.  alderman  Beckford.    Their  objections 
were  answered  by  the  solicitor-general  and  Mr.  Yorke. 
The  bill,  after  some  warm  debates,  being  espoused  by  the 
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ministry,  was  enacted  into  a  law,  and  despatched  to  the      1754. 
East  Indies  by  the  first  opportunity. 

XII.   Some  other  motions  were  made,  and  petitions 
presented  on  difierent  subjects,  which,  as  they  miscarried, 
it  wiD  be  unnecessary  to  particularize.     It  may  hot  be 
amiss,  however,  to  record  an  exemplary  act  of  justice  done 
by  the  commons  on  a  person  belonging  to  a  public  office, 
whom  they  detected  in  the  practice  of  fraud  and  imposi- 
tion.    Notwithstanding  the  particular  care  taken  in  the 
last  session,  to  prevent  the  monopolizing  of  tickets  in  the 
state  lottery,  all  those  precautions  had  been  eluded  in  a 
scandalous  manner  by  certain  individuals,  intrusted  with 
the  charge  of  delivering  the  tickets  to  the  contributors, 
according  to  the  intent  of  the  act,  which  expressly  de- 
clared, -that  not  more  than  twenty  should  be  sold  to  any 
one  person.     Instead  of  conforming  to  these  directions  of 
the  legislature,  they  and  their  friends  engrossed  great 
numbers,  sheltering  themselves  under  a  false  list  of  feigned   , 
names  for  the  purpose ;  by  which  means  they  not  only  de- 
feated the  equitable  intention  of  the  commons,  but  in 
some  measure   injured  the  public   credit;   inasmuch  as 
their  avarice  had  prompted   them  to    subscribe   for  a 
greater  number  than  they  had  cash  to  purchase,  so  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  first  payment,  which  might 
have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the  public  affairs.     These  prac- 
tices were  so  flagrant  and  notorious  as  to  attract  the  no- 
tice of  the  lower  house,  where  an  inquiry  was  begun,  and 
prosecuted  with  a  spirit  of  real  patriotism,  in  opposition 
to  a  scandalous  cabal,  who  endeavoured  with  equal  eager- 
ness and  perseverance  to  screen  the  delinquents.     All 
their  efforts,  however,  proved  abortive ;  and  a  committee, 
appointed  to  examine  particulars,  agreed  to  several  severe 
resolutions  against  one  Le — ,  Who  had  amassed  a  large 
fortune  by  this  and   other  kinds   of  peculation.     They 
voted  him  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  lottery  act :  and  an  address  was  presented  to 
his  majesty,  desiring  he  might  be  prosecuted  by  the  attor- 
ney-general for  these  offences.     He  was  accordingly  sued 
in  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  paid  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
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1754.  sand  pounds,  for  having  committed  frauds  by  which  he 
had  gained  forty  times  that  sum :  but  he  was  treated  with 
such  gentleness  as  remarkably  denoted  the  clemency  of 
that  tribunal. 

XIII.  The  session  ended  in  the  beginning  of  April> 
when  the  king  gave  the  parliament  to  understand  that  he 
should  say  nothing  at  present  on  foreign  affairs ;  but 
assured  them  of  his  fixed  resolution  to  exert  his  whole 
power  in  maintaining  the  general  tranquilUty,  and  adher- 
ing to  such  measures  for  that  purpose  as  he  had  hitherto 
pursued  in  conjunction  with  his  allies.  He  in  very  affec- 
tionate terms  thanked  both  houses  for  the  repeated  proofs 
they  had  given  of  their  zealous  attachment  and  loyalty  to 
his  person  and  government.  He  enumerated  the  salutary 
measures  they  had  taken  for.  lessening  the  national  debt 
and  augmenting  the  public  credit,  extending  navigation 
and  commerce,  reforming  the  morals  of  the  peoplcj  and 
improving  the  regulations  of  civil  economy.  He  con- 
<;luded  with  declaring,  that  he  securely  relied  upon  the 
loyalty  and  good  affection  of  his  people,  and  had  no  other 
aim  than  their  permanent  happiness.  In  a  little  time  after 
the  close  of  this  session  they  were  dissolved  by  proclama- 
tion, and  new  writs  issued  by  the  lord  chancellor  for  con- 
voking a  new  parliament.  The  same  ceremonies  were 
practised  with  respect  to  the  convocations  of  Canterbury 
and  York ;  though  they  no  longer  retained  their  former 
importance;  nor,  indeed,  were  they  suffered  to  sit  and 
deliberate  upon  the  subjects  which  formerly  fell  under 
their  cognizance  and  discussion. 

XIV.  In  the  beginning  of  March,  the  ministry  of 
Great  Britain  had  been  left  without  a  head  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  which  was  not  only  sincerely  lamented  by 
his  sovereign,  but  also  regretted  by  the  nation  in  general, 
to  whose  affection  he  had  powerfully  recommended  him- 
self by  the  candour  and  humanity  of  his  conduct  and  cha- 
racter, even  while  he  pursued  measures  which  they  did 
not  entirely  approve.  The  loss  of  such  a  minister  was 
the  more  deeply  felt  by  the  government  at  this  juncture^ 
being  the  eve  of  a  general  election  for  a  new  parUament, 
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when  every  administration  is  supposed  to  exert  itself  with  1754. 
redoubled  vigilance  and  circumspection.  He  had  already  "^ 
concerted  the  measures  for  securing  a  majority;  and  his 
plan  was  faithfully  executed  by  his  friends  and  adherents^ 
who  still  engrossed  the  administration.  His  brother^  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  was  appointed  first  lord  commissioner 
of  the  treasury,  and  succeeded  as  secretary  of  state  by  sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  who  had  long  resided  as  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  other  department  of  this 
office  was  still  retained  by  the  earl  of  Holdernesse ;  and 
the  function  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  was  performed 
as  usual  by  the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
until  a  proper  person  could  be  found  to  fill  that  important 
office ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  summer  it  was  bestowed 
upon  Mr.  Legge,  who  acquitted  himself  with  equal  honour 
and  capacity.  Divers  other  alterations  were  made,  of  less 
importance  to  the  public,  sir  George  Lyttelton  was  ap- 
pointed cofferer,  and  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  comptroller 
of  the  household.  Mr.  George  Grenville,  brother  to  earl 
Temple,  became  treasurer  of  the  navy;  and  Mr,  Charles 
Townshend,  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in 
the  sequel,  took  place  as  a  commissioner  at  the  board  of 
admiralty,  in  the  room  of  lord  Barrington,  made  master  of 
the  wardrobe.  Lord  Hardwicke,  the  chancellor,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  dignity  of  an  earl.  The  place  of  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  king's  bench  becoming  vacant  by  the  death 
of  sir  William  Lee,  was  filled  with  sir  Dudley  Rider,  and 
he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Murray  in  the  office  of  attorney- 
general. 

XV.  The  elections  of  the  new  parliament  generally 
succeeded  according  to  the  wish  of  the  ministry ;  for 
opposition  was  now  dwindled  down  to  the  lowest  state  of 
imbeciUty.  It  had  received  a  mortal  wound  by  the  death 
of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  whose  adherents  were  too 
wise  to  pursue  an  ignis  fatutis,  without  any  prospect  of 
success  or  advantage.  Some  of  them  had  prudently  sung 
their  palinodia  to  the  ministry,  and  been  gratified  with 
profitable  employments ;  while  others,  setting  too  great  a 
price  upon  their  own  importance,  kept  aloof  till  the  market 
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1754.  was  over,  and  were  left  to  pine  in  secret  over  their  disap- 
pointed  ambition.  The  maxims  of  toryism  had  been  relin- 
quished by  many,  as  the  barren  principles  of  a  losing, 
game ;  the  body  of  the  people  were  conciliate^  to  the 
established  government ;  and  the  harmony  that  now,  for 
the  first  time,  subsisted  among  all  the  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  acquiring  a  degree 
of  popularity  which  they  had  never  before  enjoyed.  The 
writs  being  returned,  the  new  parliament  was  opened  on 
the  last  day  of  May,  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and 
some  other  peers,  who  acted  by  virtue  of  a  commission 
from  his  majesty.  The  commons  having  chosen  for  their 
speaker  the  right  honourable  Arthur  Onslow,  who  had 
honourably  filled  that  high  office  in  four  preceding  par- 
liaments, he  was  presented  and  approved  by  the  commis- 
sioners. Then  the  lord  high  chancellor  harangued  both 
houses,  giving  them  to  understand,  that  his  majesty  had 
indulged  them  with  this  early  opportunity  of  coming  to- 
gether, in  order  to  complete,  without  loss  of  time,  certain 
parliamentary  proceedings  which  he  judged  would  be  for 
the  satisfaction  of  his  good  subjects :  but  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  lay  before  them  any  points  of  general  business, 
reserving  every  thing  of  that  nature  to  the  usual  time  of 
their  assembling  in  the  winter.  On  the  fifth  day  of  June 
this  short  session  was  closed,  and  the  parliament  prorogued 
by  the  lords  commissioners. 

Xyi*  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  violent  disputes 
arose  between  the  government  and  the  house  of  commons 
in  Ireland,  on  the  almost  forgotten  subjects  of  privilege 
and  prerogative.  The  commons  conceived  they  had  an 
undoubted  right  to  apply  the  surplus  of  their  revenue 
towards  national  purposes,  without  the  consent  of  their 
sovereign;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty-nine,  prepared  a  bill  with  this 
preamble :  "  Whereas,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March 
last,  a  considerable  balance  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
vice-treasurers  or  receivers-general  of  the  kingdom,  or 
their  deputy  or  deputies,  unapplied ;  and  it  will  be  for 
your  majesty's  service,  and  for  the  ease  of  your  faithful 
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subjects  in  this  kingdom^  that  so  much  thereof  as  can  be  1754. 
conyeniently  spared  should  be  paid,  agreeably  to  your 
majesty's  most  gracious  intentions,  in  discharge  of  part  of 
the  national  debt/'  This  appropriation  -  gave  great  of- 
fence to  the  advocates  for  prerogative  in  England,  who 
affirmed,  that  the  commons  had  no  right  to  apply  any 
part  of  the  unappropriated  revenue,  nor  even  to  take  any 
such  affair  into  consideration,  without  the  previous  con- 
sent oi  the  crown,  expressed  in  the  most  explicit  terms.  ' 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  duke  of 
Dorset,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  told  them  in  the  next 
session  of  parliament,  held  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  he  was  commanded  by  the  king  to 
acquaint  them,  that  his  majesty,  ever  attentive  to  the  ease 
and  happiness  of  his  subjects,  would  graciously  consent, 
and  recommended  it  to  them,  that  such  a  part  of  the  money 
then  remaining  in  his  treasury,  as  should  be  thought  con- 
sistent with  the  public  service,  be  applied  towards  the 
further  reduction  of  the  national  debt.  This  declaration 
alarmed  the  commons,  zealous  as  they  were  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  privileges ;  and  in  their  address  of 
thanks,  which,  like  that  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, used  always  to  echo  back  the  words  of  the  speech, 
they  made  no  mention  of  his  majesty's  consent;  but  only 
acknowledged  his  gracious  attention  to  their  ease  and 
happiness,  in  recommending  to  them  the  application  of 
the  surplus.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  apply  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  that  overplus 
towards  the  discharge  of  the  national  debt ;  and,  in  the 
preamble  of  the  bill,  framed  for  this  purpose,  made  no 
mention  of  his  majesty's  consent,  though  before  they  had 
acknowledged  his  goodness  in  recommending  this  appli- 
cation. The  ministry  in  England  were  highly  offended 
at  this  purposed  omission,  which  they  construed  into  a 
wilful  encroachment  on  the  prerogative ;  and  the  bill  was 
sent  back  with  an  alteration  in  the  preamble,  signifying 
his  majesty's  consent  as  well  as  recommendation.  The 
Irish  house  of  commons  being  at  that  time  deeply  en- 
gaged in  a  minute  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  a  gentle- 
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1754.     vaan,  a  servant  of  the  crown,  and  a  member  of  their  own 

house,  accused  of  having  misapplied  a  large    sum   of 

money,  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  for  rebuilding 
or  repairing  the  barracks,  were  now  unwilling  to  embroil 
themselves  further  with  the  government,  until  this  affair 
should  be  discussed.  They  therefore  passed  the  bill  with 
the  alteration,  and  proceeded  with  their  inquiry.  The 
person  was  convicted  of  having  misapplied  the  public 
money,  and  ordered  to  make  the  barracks  fit  for  the  re- 
ception and  accommodation  of  the  troops  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. They  did  not,  however,  neglect  to  assert  what 
they  thought  their  rights  and  privileges,  when  the  next 
opportunity  occurred.  The  duke  of  Dorset,  when  he 
opened  the  session  of  this  year,  repeated  the  expression 
of  his  majesty's  gracious  consent,  in  mentioning  the  sur- 
plus of  the  public  money.  They  again  omitted  that  word 
in  their  address ;  and  resolved,  in  their  bill  of  application, 
not  only  to  sink  this  odious  term,  but  likewise  to  abate  in 
their  complaisance  to  the  crown,  by  leaving  out  that  ex- 
pression of  grateful  acknowledgment,  which  had  met  with 
such  a  cold  reception  above.  By  this  time  the  contest 
had  kindled  up  two  violent  factions,  and  diffused  a  general 
spirit  of  resentment  through  the  whole  Irish  nation.  The 
committee  who  prepared  the  bill,  instead  of  inserting  the 
usual  compliments  in  the  preamble,  mentioned  nothing 
but  a  recital  of  facts,  and  sent  it  over  in  a  very  plain 
dress,  quite  destitute  of  all  embroidery.  The  ministry, 
intent  upon  vindicating  the  prerogative  from  such  an  un- 
mannerly attack,  filled  up  the  omissions  of  the  committee, 
and  sent  it  back  with  this  alteration :  ''  And  your  majesty, 
^ver  attentive  to  the  ease  and  happiness  of  your  faithful 
subjects,  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  signify  that  you 
would  consent,  and  to  recommend  it  to  us,  that  so  much 
of  the  money  remaining  in  your  majesty's  treasury  as 
should  be  necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  discharge  of  the 
national  debt,  or  such  part  thereof  as  should  be  thought 
expedient  by  parliament."  This  then  being  the  crisis^ 
which  was  to  determine  a  constitutional  point  of  such  im- 
portance, namely,  whether  the  people  in  parUament  as- 
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sembled  have  a  tight  to  deliberate  upon  and  vote  the  ap-  1754. 
plication  of  any  part  of  the  unappropriated  revenue,  with- 
out  the  previous  consent  of  the  crown ;  those  who  were 
the  most  zealously  attached  to  the  liberties  of  their  coun-* 
try,  resolved  to  exert  themselves  in  opposing  what  they 
conceived  to  be  a  violation  of  those  liberties ;  and  the  bill^ 
with  its  alterations,  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  five 
voices.  The  success  of  their  endeavours  was  celebrated 
with  the  most  extravagant  rejoicings,  as  a  triumph  of  pa- 
triotism over  the  arts  of  ministerial  corruption ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  the  servants  of  the  crown  who  had 
joined  the  popular  cry  on  this  occasion,  were  in  a  little 
time  dismissed  from  their  employments.  The  rejection 
of  the  bill  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  creditor3  of 
the  public,  and  the  circulation  of  cash  was  almost  stag- 
nated. These  calamities  were  imputed  to  arbitrary  de- 
signs in  the  government ;  and  the  people  began  to  be  in- 
flamed with  an  enthusiastic  spirit  of  independency,  which 
might  have  produced  mischievous  effects,  had  not  artful 
steps  been  taken  to  bring  over  the  demagogues,  and  thus 
divert  the  stream  of  popular  clamour  from  the  ministry  to 
those  very  individuals  who  had  been  the  idols  of  popular 
veneration.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl ;  and  some  other  patri- 
ots were  gratified  with  lucrative  employments.  His  ma- 
jesty's letter  arrived  for  paying  off  seventy-five  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  of  the  national  debt.  The  circula- 
tion was  thus  animated ;  and  the  resentment  of  the  po* 
pulace  subsiding,  the  kingdom  retrieved  its  former  tran- 
quillity. 

XVII.  The  ambition  and  intrigues  of  the  French  court, 
by  which  the  British  interest  was  invaded  and  disturbed  on 
the  continent  of  America,  had  also  extended  itself  to  the 
East  Indies,  where  they  endeavoured  to  embroil  the 
English  company  with  divers  nabobs,  or  princes,  who 
governed  different  parts  of  the  peninsula  intra  Gangem. 
That  the  reader  may  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
these  transactions,  we  shall  exhibit  a  short  sketch  of  the 
English  forts  and  settlements  in  that  remote  country. 
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1754.     The  first  of  these  we  shall  mention  is  Surat  ^^  in  the  pro- 
vince so  called,  situated  between   the   twenty-first   and 
twenty-second  degrees  of  north  latitude :  from  hence  the 
peninsula  stretches  into  the  Indian  ocean  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  eight  north,  ending  in  a  point  at  cape  Como- 
rin,  which  is  the  southern  extremity.     To  the  northward 
this  peninsula  joins  to  Indostan,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth 
extends  seven  hundred  miles.     Upon  the  west,  east,  and 
south  it  is  washed  by  the  sea.     It  comprehends  the  king- 
doms of  Malabar,  Decan,  Golconda,  and  Bisnagar,  with 
the  principalities  of  Gingi,  Tanjour,  and  Madura.     The 
western  side  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Malabar 
coast ;  the  eastern  takes  the  denomination  of  Coromandeh 
and,  in  different  parts  of  this  long  sweep,  from   Surat 
round  cape  Comorin  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  Bengal, 
the  English  and  other  European  powers  have,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Mogul,  established  forts  and  trading  settle- 
ments.    All  these  kingdoms,  properly  speaking,  belong 
to  the  Mogul;  but  his  power  was  so  weakened  by  the  last 
invasion  of  Kouli  Khan,  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  as- 
sert his  empire  over  this  remote  country;  the  tributary 
princes  of  which,  and  even  the  nabobs,  who  were  origi- 
nally governors   appointed  under  their  authority,  have 
rendered  themselves  independent,  and  exert  an  absolute 
dominion  over  their  respective   territories,  without   ac- 
knowledging his  superiority  either  by  tribute  or  homage. 
These  princes,   when  they   quarrel   among  themselves, 
naturally  have  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  such  European 
powers  as  are  settled  in  or  near  their  dominions;  and  in 

^  Several  European  nations  bad  settlements  at  Surat,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  frequented  cities  of  the  east,  from  the  great  concourse  of  Mahometan  pil- 
grims, who  make  it  their  road  from  India,  in  their  visits  to  the  tomb  of  their 
prophet  at  Mecca.  In  order  to  keep  the  seas  clear  of  pirates  between  Surat 
and  the  gulf  of  Arabia  and  Persia,  the  Mogul  had  been  at  the  annual  expense 
of  a  large  ship  fitted  out  on  purpose  to  carry  the  pilgrims  to  Judda,  which  is 
within  a  small  distance  of  Mecca.  For  the  security  of  this  ship,  as  well  as  to 
protect  the  trade  of  Surat,  he  granted  to  his  admiral,  the  siddee  chief  of  a  colony 
of  caffrees,  or  blacks,  a  revenue  called  the  Tanka,  to  the  value  of  three  lacks 
of  rupees,  amounting  to  above  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds,  arising  partly 
from  the  adjacent  lands,  and  partly  from  the  revenues  of  Surat,  which  were 
paid  him  yearly  by  the  governor  of  the  castle,  who  is,  appointed  by  the  Mogul 
to  keep  the  city  under  proper  subjection,  without,  however,  interfering  with  the 
government  of  it. 
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the  same  manner  the  East  Indian  compaqies  of  the  Eu-      1754. 
ropean   powers  which  happen  to  be  at  war  with  each  " 

other,  never  fail  to  interest  the  nabobs  in  the  dispute. 

XVIII.  The  next  English  settlement  to  Surat,  on  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  is  Bombay,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Decan,  a  small  island,  with  a  very  convenient  harbour, 
about  five  and  forty  leagues  to  the  south  of  Surat.  The 
town  is  very  populous:  but  the  soil  is  barren,  and  the 
climate  unhealthy ;  and  the  commerce  was  rendered  very 
precarious  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  famous  corsair 
Angria,  until  his  port  of  Geriah  was  taken,  and  his  fortifi- 
cations demolished.  The  English  company  Ukewise  carry 
on  some  traffic  at  Dabul,  about  forty  leagues  farther  to 
the  south,  in  the  province  of  Cuncan.  In  the  same 
southerly  progression  towards  the  point  of  the  peninsula, 
we  arrive  at  Carwar,  in  the  latitude  of  fifteen  degrees, 
where  there  is  a  small  fort  and  factory  belonging  to  the 
company,  standing  on  the  south  side  of  a  bay,  with  a 
river,  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  pretty  large  burthen. 
The  climate  here  is  remarkably  salubrious;  the  country 
abounds  with  provisions  of  all  sorts,  and  the  best  pepper 
of  India  grows  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  next  English 
settlement  we  find  at  Tillicherry,  where  the  company  has 
erected  a  fort,  to  defend  their  commerce  of  pepper  and 
cardamoms  from  the  insults  of  the  rajah  who  governs 
this  part  of  Malabar.  Hither  the  English  trade  was  re- 
moved from  Calicut,  a  large  town  that  stands  fifteen 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  Tillicherry,  and  was  as  well 
frequented  as  any  port  on  the  coast  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula. The  most  southerly  settlement  which  the  English 
possess  on  the  Malabar  coast  is  that  of  Anjengo,  between 
the  eighth  and  ninth  degrees  of  latitude.  It  is  defended 
by  a  regular  fort,  situated  on  a  broad  river,  which  falls 
into  the  sea,  and  would  be  very  commodious  for  trade, 
were  not  the  water  on  the  bar  too  shallow  to  admit  ships 
of  considerable  burthen.  Then  turning  the  cape,  and 
passing  through  the  strait  of  Chilao,  formed  by  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  we  ar^vc  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which 
forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  isthmus.     Prosecuting  our 
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1764,  course  in  a  northern  direction,  the  first  English  £actory 
we  reach  is  that  of  fort  St,  David's,  formerly  called  Tega- 
patan,  situated  in  the  latitude  of  eleven  degrees  forty 
minutes  norths  within  the  kingdom  of  Gingi.  It  was 
about  six  and  twenty  years  ago  sold  by  a  Mahratta  prince 
to  the  East  India  company,  and,  next  to  Bombay,  is  the 
most  considerable  settlement  we  have  yet  mentioned.  Its 
territory  extends  about  eight  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
half  that  space  up  the  country,  which  is  delightfully 
watered  by  a  variety  of  rivers :  the  soil  is  fertile  and  the 
climate  healthy.  The  fort  is  regular,  well  provided  with 
cannon,  ammunition,  and  a  numerous  garrison,  which  is 
the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  French  settlement  at  Pondicherry"^.  But  the  chief 
settlement  belonging  to  the  company  on  this  coast  is  that 
of  Madras,  or  fort  St.  George,  standing  farther  to  the 
northward,  between  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  not  a  great  way  from  the  diamond  mines 
of  Golconda.  It  is  seated  on  a  flat,  barren,  scorching 
sand,  so  near  the  sea,  that  in  bad  weather  the  walls  are 
endangered  by  the  mighty  surges  rolled  in  from  the 
ocean.  As  the  soil  is  barren,  the  climate  is  so  intensely 
hot,  that  it  would  be  altogether  uninhabitable,  were  not 
the  heat  mitigated  by  the  sea-breezes.  On  the  land  side 
it  is  defended  by  a  salt-water  river,  which,  while  it  contri- 
butes to  the  security  of  the  place,  robs  the  inhabitants  of 
one  great  comfort,  by  obstructing  the  springs  of  fresh 
water.  The  fort  is  a  regular  square,  the  town  surrounded 
with  walls  well  mounted  with  artillery ;  and  the  place,  in- 
cluding the  Black  Town,  is  very  populous.  Madras, 
with  several  villages  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  purchased 
of  the  king  of  Golconda,  before  the  Mogul  became  sove- 
reign of  this  country.  The  governor  of  this  place  is  not 
only  president  of  fort  St.  George,  but  also  of  all  the 
other  settlements  on  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
del,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Sumatra.     He  lives  in  great 


<:  The  trade  consists  of  long  cloths  of  difTerent  coloura,  sallamporea,  roorees, 
ditnitiet,  ginghams,  and  succatoons. 
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pamp,  having  inferior  judges,  who  pass  sentence  of  death      1754. 

occasionally  on  malefactors  of  any  nation,  except  the  sub- 

jects  of  Great  Britain.  All  the>  company's  affairs  are  di- 
rected by  him  and  his  council,  who  are  invested  with-  the 
power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment,  short  of  life  and 
member,  upon  such  Europeans  as  are  in  the  service,  and 
dispose  of  all  places  of  trust  and  profit.  By  virtue  of  an 
act  passed  in  the  course  of  this  very  session,  the  military 
officers  belonging  to  the  company  were  permitted  to  hold 
courts-martial,  and  punish  their  soldiers  according  to  the 
degree  of  their  delinquency.  In  a  word,  Madras  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  company  for  its  strength,  wealth, 
and  the  great  returns  it  malces  in  caUcoes  and  muslins.^ 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  the  EngUsh 
company  had  a  flourishing  factory  at  Masulipatam,  stand- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Nagundi,  which  sepa- 
rates the  provinces  of  Golconda  and  Bisnagar,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  sixteen  degrees  and  thirty  minutes;  but  now  ther^ 
is  no  European  settlement  here,  except  a  Dutch  factory, 
maintained  for  carrying  on  the  chintz  commei^ce.  At 
Visgapatam,  situated  still  farther  to  the  northward,  the 
English  possess  a  factory,  regularly  fortified,  on  the  side 
of  a  river,  which,  however,  a  dangerous  bar  has  rendered 
unfit  for  navigation.  The  adjacent  country  affords  cotton 
cloths,  and  the  best  striped  muslins  of  India.  It  is  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  this  settlement  that  the  company  maintains 
a  factory  at  Ganjam,  the  most  eastern  town  in  the  pro- 
vince or  kingdom  of  Golcbnda,  situated  in  a  country 
abounding  with  rice  and  sugar  canes.  Still  farther  to  the 
north  coast,  in  the  latitude  of  twenty-two  degrees,  the 
company  maintains  a  factory  at  Balasore,  which  waa  for- 
merly very  considerable ;  but  hath  been  of  very  little  con- 
sequence since  the  navigation  of  the  river  Huguely  was 
improved.  At  this  place  every  European  ship  bound  for 
Bengal  and  the  Ganges  takes  in  a  pilot.  The  climate  is 
not  counted  very  salubrious ;  but  the  adjacent  country  is 
fruitful  to  admiration,. and  here  are  considerable  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  rilk.  Without  skilful  pilots,  the  Eng- 
lish would  find  it  very  difficult  to  navigate  the  different 
vot.  III.  A  a 
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1754.  channels  tbroagh  whkh  the  riTer  Ganges  dischacgea  itself 
into  the  sea  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  BeogaL  On  the 
southern  branch  is  a  town  called  Pipley,  where  there  was 
formerly  an  English  factory;  but  this  was  removed  to 
Hugaely,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  faitfaer  up  the 
river ;  a  place  which,  together  with  the  company's  sertde- 
ment  at  Calcutta,  were  the  emporiums  of  thdr  coraBoerce 
for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Bengal.  Indeed  Huguely  is 
now  abandoned  by  the  English,  and  their  whole  trade 
centres  at  Calcutta  or  fort  William,  which  is  a  regu- 
lar fortification,  containing  lodgings  for  the  factors  and 
writers,  store^houses  for  the  company's  merchandise,  and 
magasines  for  their  ammunition.  As  for  die  governor's 
house,  which  likewise  stands  within  the  fort,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  regular  structures  in  all  India.  Besides  these 
settlements  along  the  sea  coast  of  the.  peninsula,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the  English  East  India  com- 
pany possess  certain  inland  factories  and  posts  for  tike 
convenience  and  defence  of  their  commeroe,  either  pur- 
chased of  the  nabobs  and  rajahs,  or  conquered  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  As  the  operations  we  propose  to  re- 
cord were  confined  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coro- 
mandel,  or  the  interior  countries  which  form  the  peninsula 
intra  Gangem,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe  the  £u- 
tory  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  island  of  Sumatra,  or  any  settle- 
ment which  the  English  .possess  in  otbet  parts  of  the  East 
Indies. 

XIX.  In  order  to  understand  the  military  transactions 
of  the  English  company  in  India,  the  reader  will  take 
notice,  that  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la*Cha- 
pelle,  monsieur  Dupleix,  who  commanded  for  ^e  French 
in  that  country,  began  by  his  intrigues  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  dissension  among  the  nabobs,  that  he  might  be  the  bet- 
ter able  to  fish  in  troubled  waters.  Nizam  Almuludc,  the 
Mogul's  viceroy  of  Decan,  having  the  right  of  nominating 
A  governor  of  the  Camatic,  now  more  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  appointed  Anaverdy 
Khan  to  that  office  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-five.    The  viceroy  dying  was  succeeded, 
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in  his  Yicaroyalty  or  subaship^  by  his  second  son  Naeir-  17M. 
nngy  whom  the  Mogul  ccmfinned.  He  was  opposed  in 
his  pTetensi<»is  by  his  own  cousin  Muzapheraing^  who  had 
recourse  to  the  assistance  of  M.  Dupieix,  and  obtained 
from  him  a  reinforcement  of  Europeans  and  artillery^  in 
consideration  of  many  presents  and  promises,  which  he 
fulfilled  in  the  sequel.  Thus  reinforced,  and  joined  by 
one  Chunda  Saib,  an  active  Indian  chief,  he  took  the  field 
against  his-  kinsman  Nazirzing,  who  was  supported  by  a 
body  of  English  troops  under  colonel  Laurence.  The 
French, -dreading  an  engagement,  retired  in  the  night; 
and  Muzapherzing,  seeing  himself  abandoned  by  all  his 
own  troops,  appealed  to  the  clemency  of  his  cousin,  who 
spared  his  life,  but  detained  him  as  a  state  prisoner.  In 
this  situation  he  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  kinsman  b 
life,  with  Nazirzing's  prime  minister,  and  the  nabobs  of 
Cadupab  and  Condaneor,  then  in  his  camp ;  and  the  con* 
spirators  were  encouraged  in  their  scheme  by  Dupleix  and 
Chnnda  Saib,  who  had  retired  to  Pondicherry.  Thus 
stimulated,  they  murdered  Nazirzing  in  his  camp,  and 
proclaimed  Muzapherzing  viceroy  of  Decan.  In  the  tents 
of  the  murdered  viceroy  they  found  an  immense  treasure, 
of  which  a  great  share  fell  to  M.  Dupleix,  whom  Muza* 
pheraing  the  usurper  at  this  time  associated  in  the  go- 
vernment. By  virtue  of  this  association  the  Frenchman 
assumed  the  state  and  formalities  of  an  eastern  prince; 
and  he  and  his  colleague  Muzapheraang  appointed  Chunda 
Saib  nabob  of  Arcot :  Anaverdy  Khan,  the  late  nabob, 
had  been,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
forty-^iiine^  defeated  and  slain  by  Muzapherzing  ainl 
Chunda  Saib,  with  the  assistance  of  their  French  auxi«- 
liaries ;  and  his  son  Mahommed  Ali  Khan^  had  put  him- 
aelf  under  the  protection  of  the  English  at  Madras,  and 
was  confirmed  by  Nazirzing,  as  his  father^s  successor  in 
the  nabobship,  or  goverimient  of  Aroot.  This  govern- 
ment, therefore,  was  disputed  between  Mahommed  Ali 
K.han,  appointed  by  the  legal  viceroy  Nazirzing,  sup- 
ported by  the  English  company,  and  Chunda  Saib,  nomi- 
nated by  the  usurper  Muzapherzing,  and  protected  by 

xa,2 
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17&4.  Dupleix,  who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muzapfaer-' 
zing  did  not  long  survive  his  usurpation.  In  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  the  same  nabobs 
who  had  promoted  him  to  his  kinsman's  place,  thinking 
themselves  ill  rewarded  for  their  services,  fell  upon  him 
suddenly,  routed  his  troops,  and  put  him  to  death;  and 
next  day  the  chiefs  of  the  army  proclaimed  Sallabatadng, 
brother  to  Nazirzing,  viceroy  of  Decan :  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Mogul  appointed  Gauzedy  Khan,  who  was  'the 
elder  brother  of  Sallabatzing ;  and  this  prince  confirmed 
Mahommed  Ali  Khan  in  the  government  of  Arcot :  but 
the  affairs  of  the  Mogul's  court  were  then  in  such  con- 
fusion, that  he  could  not  spare  an  army  to  support  the 
nomination  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot, 
having  been  deposed  by  the  great  Mogul,  who  placed 
Anaverdy  Khan  in  his  room,  he  resolved  to  recover  his 
government. by  force,  and  had  recourse  to  the  French 
general  at  Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  two 
thousand  sepoys,  or  soldiers  of  the  country,  sixty  caff^ 
rees,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  French  jtroops^  on 
condition  that,  if  he  proved  successfiil  in  his  enterprise, 
he  should  cede  to  the  French  the  town  of  Velur,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  with  its  dependencies, 
c<msisting  of  forty-five  villages.  Thus  reinforced,  he  de- 
feated his  rival  Anaverdy  Khan,  who  lost  his  life  in  the 
engagement,  reassumed  the  government  of  Arcot,  and 
punctually  performed  the  conditions  which  had  been 
stipulated  by  his  French  allies. 

XX.  Mahommed  Ali  Khan,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
had  fled  to  Tiruchirapalli  ^,  and  solicited  the  assistance  of 
of  the  English,  who  favoured  him  with  a  reinforcement  of 
money,  men,  and  ammunition,  under  the  conduct  of 
major  Laurence,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer..  By 
dint  of  this  supply  he  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
enemy,  who  were  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  no  decbive  blow 
was  given.  .  Mahommed  afterwards  repaired  in  person  to 

«*  Tiruchirapalli,  commonly  called  Trichinopoly,  situated  near  the  riverH^au- 
veri,  above  two  hundred  miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras,  is  the  capital  of  a 
small  kingdom  belonging  to  the  government  of  Arcot,  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  kingdom  of  Tanjore. 
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fort  St.  David's  to  demand  more  powerful  succours^  al-  1754. 
leging  that  his  fate  was  connected  with  the  interest  of  the 
English  company,  which  in  time  would  be  obliged  to 
abandon  the  whole  coast,  should  they  allow  the  enemy  to 
proceed  in  their  conquests.  In  consequence  of  these  re- 
presentations, he  received  another  strong  reinforcement 
under  the  command  of  captain  Cope  ;  but  nothing  of  im^ 
portance  was  attempted,  and  the  English  auxiliaries  re- 
tired. Then  Mahommed  was  attacked  by  the  enemy,  who 
obtained  a  complete  victory  over  him.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  maintain  his  footing  by  bis  own  strength,  he  en- 
tered into  a  close  alliance  with  the  English,  and  ceded  to 
them  some  commercial  points,  which  had  been  long  in 
dispute.  Then  they  detached  captain  Cope  to  put  Tiru- 
chirapalli  in  a  posture  of  defence ;  while  captain  de  Gin- 
gins,  a  Swiss  officer,  marched  at  the  head  of  four  hundred 
Europeans  to  the  nabob's  assistance.  The  two  armies 
being  pretty  equal  in  strength,  lay  encamped  in  sight  of 
each  other  a  whole  month;  during  which  nothing  hap- 
pened but  a  few  skirmishes,  which  generally  terminated 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Epglish  auxiliaries.  In  order  to 
make  a  diversion,  and  divide  the  French  forces,  the  com- 
pany resolved  to  send  a  detachment  into  the  province  of 
Arcot;  and  this  was  one  of  the  first  occasions  upon  which 
the  extraordinary  talents  of  Mr.  Clive  were  displayed*. 
He  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany as  a  writer,  and  was  considered  as  a  person  very  in- 
difierently  qualified  for  succeeding  in  any  civil  station  of 
life.  He  now  offered  his  service  in  a  military  capacity,, 
and  actually  began  his  march  to  Arcot,  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  and  ten  Europeans  with  five  hundred  se-. 
poys  •.  » 

XXI.  Such  was  the  resolution,  secrecy,  and  despatch 
with  which  he  conducted  this  enterprise,  that  the  enemy 
knew  nothing  of  his  motions  until  he  was  in  possession  of 
the  capital,  which  he  took  without  opposition.  The  in- 
habitants, expecting  to  be  plundered,  offered  him  a  large 

«  The  sepoys  are  the  mercenaries  of  the  country,  who  are  hired  as  soldiers 
occasionally  by  all  parties. 
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1754.  sum  to  spare  their  city ;  but  they  derived  their  security 
from  the  generosity  and  discretion  of  the  conqueror.  He 
refused  the  proffered  ransom,  and  issued  a  prodamation^ 
intimating,  that  those  who  were  willing  to  remain  in  their 
houses  should  be  protected  from  insult  and  injury,  and 
the  rest  have  leave  to  retire  with  all  their  effects,  except 
provisions,  for  which  he  promised  to  pay  the  full  value. 
By  this  sage  conduct  he  conciliated  the  affections  of  the 
people  so  entirely,  that  even  those  who  quitted  the  place 
supplied  him  with  exact  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  de- 
signs, when  he  was  besieged  in  the  sequel.  The  town 
was  in  a  little  time  invested  by  rajah  Saib,  son  of  Chunda 
Saib,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  the  operations 
of  the  siege  were  conducted  by  European  engineers. 
Though  their  approaches  were  retarded  by  the  repeated 
and  resolute  sallies  of  Mr.  Clive,  they  at  length  efiected 
two  breaches,  supposed  to  be  practicable ;  and  on  the 
fourteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-one,  gave  a  general  assault.  Mr» 
Clive,  having  received  intimation  of  their  design,  had 
made  such  preparations  for  their  reception,  that  they 
were  repulsed  in  every  quarter  with  great  loss,  and 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  with  the  utmost  precipitation. 

XXII.  This  gallant  Englishman,  not  contented  with 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  from  his  noble  defence, 
was  no  sooner  reinforced  by  a  detachment  under  captain 
Kirkpatrick,  from  Trichinopoly,  than  be  marched  in  pinr- 
suit  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  overtook  in  the  plains  of 
Aranie.  There,  on  the  third  day  of  December,  he  attacked 
them  with  irresistible  impetuosity ;  and,  after  an  obstinate 
dispute,  obtained  a  complete  victory,  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense. The  forts  of  Timery,  Caujeveram,  and  Aranie, 
surrendered  to  the  terror  of  his  name,  rather  than  to  the 
force  of  his  arms ;  and  he  returned  to  fort  St.  David's  in 
triumph.  He  had  enjoyed  a  very  few  weeks  of  repose, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  field  by  fresh  incursions  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-two,  he  marched  with  a  small  de- 
tachment to  Madras,  where  he  \^as  joined  by  a  reinforce- 
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raent  from  Bengal,  the  idiole  number  not  exceeding  three  1754. 
hundred  Europeansi  and  assembled  a  body  of  the  natives, 
that  he  might  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  an  army. 
With  these  he  proceeded  to  Koveripauk,  about  fifteen 
miles  from  Arcot,  where  he  found  the  French  and  Indians, 
consisting  of  fifteen  hundred  sepoys,  seventeen  hundred 
horse,  a  body  of  natives,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  Euro- 
peans, with  eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Though  they  were 
advantageously  posted  and  entrenched,  and  the  day  waa 
already  far  advanced,  Mr.  CUve  advanced  against  them 
with  his  usual  intrepidity;  but  the  victory  remained  for 
some  time  in  suspense.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  battle 
doubtftd;  when  Mr.  Clive  sent  round  a  detachment  to  fall 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  battery.  This  attack  was  exe- 
cuted with  great  resolution,  while  the  English  in  front  en- 
tered the  entrenchments  with  their  bayonets  fixed ;  and 
though  very  little  tinctured  with  discipline,  displayed  the 
spirit  and  activity  of  hardy  veterans.  This  double  attack 
disconcerted  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  soon 
desisted  from  all  opposition.  A  considerable  carnage  en- 
sued ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  enemy,  both  horse  and 
foot,  saved  themselves  by  flight,  under  cover  of  the  dark- 
ness. The  French,  to  a  man,  threw  down  their  arms,  and 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war ;  and  all  the  can- 
non and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 

XXIII.  The  province  of  Arcot  being  thus  cleared  of 
the  enemy,  Mr.  Clive  with  his  forces  returned  to  fort  St. 
David's,  where  he  found  major  Laurence  just  arrived  from 
England  ^  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
the  company's  service.  On  the  eighteenth  day  of  March, 
this  officer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Clive,  took  the  field,  and 
was  joined  by  captain  de  Gingins  at  Tiruchirapalli.  From 
hence  he  detached  Mr.  Clive  with  four  hundred  European 
soldiers,  a  few  Mahratta  horse,  and  a  body  of  sepoys,  to 
cut  off*  the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In  the  course 
of  this  expedition,  he  dislodged  a  strong  body  of  the  foe 
posted  at  Samiaveram,  and  obliged  Chunda  Saib  to  throw 

^  Major  Laurence  bad  sailed  from  England  in  the  year  1760. 
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1154.  a  body  of  troops  into  a  strong  fortified  templci  or  pagoda, 
upon  the  river  Koleroon,  which  was  immediately  invested. 
The  commanding  officer,  in  attempting  to  escape,  was 
slain  with  some  others,  and  the  rest  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. They  were  still  in  possession  of  another  fortified 
temple,  which  he  also  besieged  in  form,  and  reduced  by 
capitulation.  Having  subdued  these  forts,  he  marched  di- 
rectly to  Volconda,  whither  he  understood  the  French 
commander  d'Anteuil  had  retired.  He  found  that  officer 
entrenched  in  a  village,  from  whence  he  drove  him  with 
precipitation,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  French  can- 
non. The  enemy  attempted  to  save  themselves  in  the 
•neighbouring  fort ;  but  the  gates  being  shut  against  them 
by  the  governor,  who  was  apprehensive  that  they  would 
be  followed  pell-mell  by  the  English,  Mr.  Clive  attacked 
them  with  great  fury,  and  made  a  considerable  slaughter : 
but  his  humanity  being  shocked  at  this  carnage,  he  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  to  the  vanquished,  with  terms  of  capitulation, 
which  they  readily  embraced.  These  articles  imported, 
that  d'Anteuil,  and  three  other  officers,  should  remain  pri- 
soners on  parole  for  one  year;  that  the  garrison  should  be 
exchanged,  and  the  money  and  stores  be  delivered  to  the 
nabob  whom  the  English  supported. 
.  XXIV.  During  these  transactions,  Chunda  Saib  lay 
encamped  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  at  Syrin- 
ham,  an  island  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiruchirapall], 
which  he  longed  eagerly  to  possess.  Hither  major  Lau- 
rence marched  with  his  Indian  allies^,  and  took  his  mea- 
sures so  well,  that  the  enemy's  provisions  were  entirely  in- 
tercepted. Chunda  Saib,  in  attempting  to  fly,  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  nabob  of  Tanjore,  an  ally  of  the  English 
company,  who  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck  ofi^,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  disputes  which  otherwise  would  have  arisen 


f  His  army  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  Europeans  and  Topasses  in  batta- 
lions, two  thousand  sepoys,  with  the  forces  of  the  nabob,  the  kings  of  Tanjore, 
Muissack,  and  the  Mahrattas ;  amounting  to  fifteen  hundred  horse  and  ten 
thousand  infantry.  Topasses  are  descendants  from  the  Portuguese.  The  Mah- 
rattas  are  native  Indians  of  a  very  numerous  and  powerful  nation,  which  hath 
more  than  once  given  law  to  the  Mogul. 
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among  the  captors  ^  The  main  body  of  the  army  being  J754. 
attacked  by  major  Laurence^  and  totally  defeated^  the  — — 
island  of  Syrinham  was  surrendered,  and  about  a  thousand 
European  French  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Law,  nephew  to  the  famous  Law  who  schemed  the  Missis* 
sippi  company,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  in- 
cluding thirty  officers,  with  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
ten  mortars.  M.  Dupleix,  though  exceedingly  mortified 
by  this  disaster,  resolved  to  maintain  the  cause  which  he 
had  espoused.  He  proclaimed  rajah  Saib,  the  son  of 
Chunda  Saib,  nabob  of  Arcot;  and  afterwards  pretended 
that  he  himself  had  received  from  the  Mogul  sanids  or 
commissions,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  the  Carnatic, 
from  the  river  Kristnah  to  the  sea :  but  these  sanids  ap- 
peared in  the  sequel  to  be  forged.  In  order  to  coibflete 
the  comedy,  a  supposed  messenger  from  Delhi  was  re- 
ceived at  Pondicherry  as  ambassador  from  the  Mogul. 
Dupleix,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  preceded  by  music  and 
dancing  women,  in  the  oriental  manner,  received  in  public 
his  commission  from  the  hands  of  the  pretended  ambassa- 
dor. He  affected  the  eastern  state,  kept  his  darbar  or 
court,  where  he  appeared  sitting  cross-legged  on  a  sofa, 
and  received  presents  as  prince  of  the  country  from  his 
own  council,  as  well  as  from  the  natives.  In  the  mean 
time,  hostilities  continued  between  the  forces  of  the  two 
companies,  as  auxiliaries  to  the  contending  nabobs.  The 
English,  under  major  Kinnier,  made  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt upon  Gingee,  a  strong  town  situated  to  the  west  of 
Pondicherry.  Major  Laurence  defeated  a  strong  body  of 
French  and  natives,  commanded  by  Dupleix's  nephew, 
M.  de  Kerjean,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  and 
took  him  prisoner,  together  with  fifteen  officers :  after  this 
success,  Mr.  Clive  reduced  the  forts  of  Covelong  and 
Chengalput,  the  last  very  strong,  situated  about  forty 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Madras.     On  the  other  hand; 

ft 

^  Chunda  Saib  demanded  leave  of  the  Tanjore  general  to  pass  through  his 
camp  to  Tanjore,  and  this  request  was  granted :  but  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
pass,  he  was  detained  prisoner;  and  as  the  allies  could  not  agree  about  the  man.- 
ner  in  which  he  should  be  disposed  of,  some  of  the  Tanjore  officers,  of  their  own 
accord,  ended  the  dispute  by  cutting  off  his  head. 
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1754.     M.  Dupleix  intarcepted  at  sea  captain  Schanb,  with  his 

^  whole  Swiss  company,  whom  he  detained  prisoners  at 

Pondicherry,  although  the  two  nations  were  not  at  war 
with  each  other.  During  these  transactions,  Sallabatzing, 
with  a  body  of  Freneh  under  M.  de  Bussy,  iidvaneed  to- 
wards Aurengabad,  which  was  the  seat  of  govemment ; 
but  he  was  opposed  by  a  chief  of  the  Mahrattas,  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Ganzedy 
Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Sallabatzing,  whom  the  Mogul 
had  appointed  viceroy  of  Decan,  took  possession  of  his 
government  at  Aurengabad,  where,  in  fourteen  days  after 
his  arrival,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  own  sister.  The  Mogul 
immediately  appointed  his  son,  Schah  Abadin  Khan,  to 
succeed  his  father;  and  this  prince  actually  raised  an  army 
to  come  and  take  possession :  but  the  Mogul's  affiiirs  re- 
quiring his  presence  at  Delhi,  he  was  obliged  to  postpone 
his  design ;  so  that  Salkbatzing  was  left  without  a  ccmpe- 
titor,  and  made  a  present  to  the  French  of  all  the  Enghsh 
settlements  to  the  northward*  Thus  concluded  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty*two.  Next  cam- 
paign was  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Trich* 
inopoly,  where  major  Laurence  made  several  vigoroua 
attacks  upon  the  enemy's  army,  and  obtained  many  ad» 
vantages,  which,  however,  did  not  prove  decisive,  because 
he  was  so  much  outnumbered  that  he  could  never  follow 
his  blow. 

XXV.  In  the  course  of  this  year,  the  Mogul  wa6  de- 
posed by  his  general  Schah  Abadin  Khan,  the  viceroy  of 
Decan,  who  raised  to  the  throne  Allum  Geer,  another 
prince  of  the  blood.  In  the  succeeding  year,  a  negotia- 
tion was  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Saunders,  governor  of  Madras, 
and  M.  Dupleix ;  and  conferences  were  opened  at  Sadrass,, 
a  Dutch  settlement  between  Pondicherry  and  fort  St. 
George:  but  this  proved  abortive:  and  many  other  gal- 
lant efforts  were  made  by  major  Laurence  in  the  territory 
of  Trichinopoly,  which  still  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
action.  In  the  course  of  this  year  admiral  Watson  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  with  a  squadron  of  ships 
of  war,  having  on  board  a  regiment  commanded  by  colonel 
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Aldercroon:  at  the  tame  time  tiie  skips  from  France  1754, 
brought  over  to  Pondicherry  the  Sieur  Ooddieu,  com- ' 
missary-general  and  governor-general  of  all  their  settle- 
mentSy  at  ifhose  arrival  Dupleix  departed  for  Europe^ 
The  new  governor  immediately  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Saunders,  professing  the  most  pacific  inclinations^  and 
proposing  a  suspension  of  arms  between  the  two  com- 
panies until  their  disputes  could  be  amicably  adjusted* 
This  proposal  was  very  agreeable  to  the  governor  and 
council  at  Madras ;  and  a  cessation  of  arms  actually  took 
place  in  the  month  of  October,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-four.  Deputies  being  sent  to 
Pondicherry,  a  provisional  treaty  and  truce  were  con- 
cluded, on  condition  that  neither  of  the  two  companiea 
should  for  the  future  interfere  in  any  difference  that  might 
arise  between  the  princes  of  the  country.  The  other 
articles  related  to  the  places  and  settlements  that  should 
be  retained  or  possessed  by  the  respective  companies; 
until  fresh  orders  relating  to  this  agreement  should  arrive 
from  the  courts  of  London  and  Versailles,  transmitted  by 
the  two  East  India  companies  of  France  and  England. 
Until  such  orders  should  arrive,  it  was  stipulated,  that 
neither  nation  should  be  allowed  to  procure  any  new 
grant  or  cession,  or  to  build  forts  for  the  defence  of  new 
establishments ;  and  that  they  should  not  proceed  to  any 
cession,  retrocession,  or  evacuation  of  what  they  then  pos^ 
sessed ;  but  every  thing  should  remain  on  the  footing  of 
uti  possidetis.  How  pacific  soever  the  sentiments  of  the 
French  subjects  might  have  been  at  this  period  in  the 
East  Indies,  certain  it  is,  the  designs  of  the  French  go<- 
▼ernors  in  America  were  altogether  hostile,  and  their  coup 
duct  hastening  towards  a  rupture,  which  kindled  up  a^ 
bloody  war  in  every  division  of  the  globe. 

XXYI.  As  this  war  may  be  termed  a  native  of  America, 
and  the  principal  scenes  of  it  were  acted  on  that  continent^ 
we  shall,  for  the  information  of  the  reader,  sketch  out  the 
situation  of  the  then  British  colonies  as  they  bordered  on 
each  other,  and  extended  along  the  sea  coast,  from  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence   as  far  south  as  the  country  of 
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1754.  Florida.  We  shall  enumerate  the  Indian  nations  that  lie 
scattered  about  their  confines,  and  delineate  the  manner 
in  which  the  French  hemmed  them  in  by  a  surprising  line 
of  fortifications.  Should  we  comprehend  Hudson's  bay, 
with  the  adjacent  countries,  and  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, in  this  geographical  detail,  we  might  affirm  that 
Great  Britain  at  that  time  possessed  a  territory  along  the 
sea  coast,  extending  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  a  direct 
line,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  northern 
latitude;  but  as  these  two  countries  were  not  concerned 
in  this  dispute,  we  shall  advance  from  the  northward  to 
the  southern  side  of  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence ;  and  begin- 
ning with  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  describe  our  settlements 
as  they  lie  in  a  southerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  gulf  of 
Florida.  This  great  tract  of  country,  stretching  fifteen 
degrees  of  latitude,  is  washed  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean:  the  southern  boundary  is  Spanish  Florida;  but 
to  the  westward  the  limits  are  uncertain,  some  affirming 
that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colonies  penetrates  through 
the  whole  continent,  as  far  as  the  South  sea ;  while  others^ 
with  more  moderation,  think  they  are  naturally  bounded 
by  the  river  Illionois  that  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  a  manner  connects  that  river  with  the  chain  of  lakes, 
known  by  the  names  of  Michigan,  Huron,  Erie,  and 
Ontario,  the  three  first  communicating  with  each  other, 
and  the  last  discharging  itself  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which  running  by  Montreal  and  Quebec  issues  into  the 
bay  of  the  same  donomination,  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  French,  who  had  no. 
legal  claim  to  any  lands  on  the  south  side  of  this  river, 
nevertheless,  with  an  insolence  of  ambition  peculiar  to 
^themselves,  not  only  extended  their  forts  from  the  source 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  through  an  immense  tract  of  that 
country,  as  far  as  the  Mississippi,  which  disembogues 
itself  into  the  gulf  of  Florida ;  but  also,  by  a  series  of  un- 
paralleled encroachments,  endeavoured  to  contract  the 
English  colonies  within  such  narrow  limits  as  would  have 
cut  off  almost  one  half  of  their  possessions.  As  we  have 
already  given  a  geographical  description  of  Nova  Scotia^ 
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and  mentioned  the  particulars  of  the  new  settlement  of  1764. 
Halifax,  we  shall  now  only  observe,  that  it  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  the  gulf,  and  river  of  St.  Law* 
rence;  that  its  original  boundary  to  the  west  was  the  river 
Pentagoet ;  but  it  is  now  contracted  within  the  river  St.* 
Croix,  because  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  did,  in  the 
year  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-three,  grant  to 
the  duke  of  York  the  territory  of  Sagadahack,  stretching 
from  St.  Croix  to  the  river  of  this  name ;  which  was  in 
the  sequel,  by  an  express  charter  from  the  crown,  an* 
nexed  to  the  province  of  Massacbussett's  bay,  one  of  the 
four  governments  of  New  England.  This  country,  situate 
next  to  Nova  Scotia,  lies  between  the  forty-first  and  forty-* 
fifth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  extending  near  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  and  about  two  hundred  in  breadth, 
if  we  bound  it  by  those  tracts  which  the  French  possessed: 
no  part  of  the  settlements  of  this  country,  however, 
stretches  above  sixty  miles  firom  the  sea.  The  summer 
is  here  intensely  hot,  and  the  winter  proportionably  se« 
vere;  neyertheless  the  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  sky 
generally  serene.  The  soil  is  not  favourable  to  any  of 
the  European  kinds  of  grain ;  but  produces  great  plenty 
of  maize,  which  the  people  bake  into  bread,  and  brew 
into  beer;  though  their  favourite  drink  is  made  of  molasses, 
hopped  and  impregnated  with  the  tops  of  the  spruce  fir, 
which  is  a  native  of  this  country.  The  ground  raises  good 
flax  and  tolerable  hemp.  Here  are  great  herds  of  black 
cattle,  some  of  them  very  large  in  size ;  a  vast  number  of 
excellent  hogs ;  a  breed  of  small  horses,  graceful,  swift, 
and  hardy ;  and  large  flocks  of  sheep,  whose  wool,  though 
not  so  fine  as  that  of  England,  is  manufactured  with  great 
success. 

XXYII.  New  England  is  composed  of  the  four  pro- 
vinces known  by  the  names  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chussett's  bay,  Rhode  island,  and  Connecticut.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  New  York,  extending  northerly 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Hudson,  about  two  hundred 
miles  into  the  country  possessed  by  the  Indians  of  the 
Five  Nations^  whom  the  French  distinguish  by  the  nam^ 
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1754.  of  the  Irroquois;  but  in  breaddi  diis  provinoe  does  not 
exceed  fifty  miles,  though  it  comprehends  Long  island, 
lying  to  the  southward  of  Connecticut.  The  capital, 
which  derives  from  the  province  the  name  of  New  York, 
is  situated  on  an  excellent  harbour  in  the  island  of  Mana- 
hatton,  extending  fourteen  miles  in  lei^th  and  fire  in 
breadthi  at  the  mouth  of  the  noble  river  Hudson,  which 
is  navigable  for  above  two  hundred  miles.  At  the  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  New  York  stands  the 
town  of  Albany,  upon  the  same  river.  In  this  place  all 
the  treaties  and  other  transactions  were  negotiated  be* 
tween  the  English  and  the  Irroquois,  a  confederacy  of 
five  Indian  nations,  who,  by  their  union,  courage,  and 
military  skill,  had  reduced  a  great  ninnber  of  other  Indian 
tribes,  and  subdued  a  tenritory  more  extensive  than  die 
whole  kingdom  of  France.  They  were  about  fourscore 
years  ago  able  to  bring  ten  thousand  warriors  into  the 
field:  but  now  their  number  is  so  greatly  diminished  by 
wars,  epidemical  diseases,  and  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
that  they  cannot  raise  above  fifteen  hundred  men,  even 
though  they  have  admitted  into  their  confederacy  the  na- 
tion of  the  Tuscaroras,  whom  the  English  drove  ftom  the 
confines  of  Carolina.  The  Mohock  Indians  inhabit  the 
country  advanced  from  Albany.  The  northern  extremi'^ 
ties  of  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  are  divided  by  the 
lakes  Champlain  and  Sacrament,  between  which  the 
French  had  raised  the  fort  of  Crown  Point. 

XXVIII.  Contiguous  to  New  York,  and  lying  along 
the  coast  in  a  southerly  direction,  is  the  small  province  of 
New  Jersey,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Delaware, 
which  divides  it  from  Pennsylvania,  extending  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  but  in  breadth  not  more 
than  one  third  of  that  extent.  JThe  cUmate,  soil,  and 
produce  of  these  two  provinces,  as  well  as  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  similar.  They  yield  great  quantities  of  grain,  i^eep, 
horses,  hogs,  and  horned  cattle ;  all  kinds  of  poultry  and 
game  in  great  abundance;  vegetables  of  every  sort  in 
perfection,  axid  excellent  fruit,  particularly  peaches  and 
melons.    Their  vast  foredts  abound  with  oak,  ash,  beech, 
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chesnut,  cedar,  iraJnut'treey  cypress,  hickery,  sassafras^  i^si* 
and  pine;  but  the  timber  is  not  counted  so  fit  for  shipping 
as  that  of  New  EnglaiKd  and  Nova  Scotia.  These  pro- 
vinces produce  great  quantities  of  flax  and  hemp.  New 
Yjork  affords  mines  of  iron,  and  very  rich  copper  ore  k 
found  in  New  Jersey.  > 

XXIX.  Pennsylvania,  lying  to  the  southward  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  is  bounded  on  the  other  side  by 
Maryland,  stretching  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in 
length,  two  hundred  in  breadth,  and  having  no  commu- 
nication  with  the  sea,  except  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Delaware.  This  province  was  originally  settled  by  quakers^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  celebrated  William  Penn,  whose 
descendants  are  still  proprietaries  of  the  country.  Phila- 
delphia, the  capital,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  navigable  rivers,  the  Delaware  and 
the  Schuylkil,  disposed  in  the  form  of  a  regular  oblong,  and 
designed  by  the  original  plan  to  extend  from  the  one  to 
the  other.  The  streets,  which  are  broad,  spacious,  and 
uniform,  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  leaving  proper 
spaces  for  churches,  markets,  and  other  public  offices. 
The  houses  are  neatly  built  of  brick,  the  quays  spacious 
and  magnificent,  the  warehouses  large  and  numerous,  and 
the  docks  oommodioun  and  well  contrived  for  «bip-build- 
ing.  Pennsylvania  is  undejstood  to  extend  as  far  northerty 
as  the  banks  of  the  lake  Erie,  where  the  French  erected 
a  fort.  They  also  raised  another  at  some  distance  to  the 
southward  of  the  Riviere-au-Boeuf,  and  made  other  en- 
erx>achments  on  this  ccdony. 

XXX.  Adjoining  to  part  of  P^insylvania,  on  the  sear 
coast,  lies  the  province  cf  Marylaiid,  a  tract  of  land  situ- 
ated alcmg  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  in  length  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  nearly  of  the  same  breadth, 
bounded  on  ithe  north  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  and  by  the  river  Potowmack  on  the 
eouth.  This^conntry  was  first  planted  with  Roman  catho- 
lics by  lord  Baltimore,  to  whom  Charles  the  second 
panted  it  by  patent.  In  the  sequel,  however,  people  of 
all  rdUgions  were  admitted  into  this  settlement,  and  in- 
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1754.  dulged  with  liberty  of  conscience;  and  at  present  the 
reigning  religion  is  that  of  the  English  church.  The 
climate  is  yery  sultry  in  summer,  and  not  very  salubrious. 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  a  great  quantity  of 
tobacco,  which  the  people  cultivate  as  their  staple  conuno- 
dity.  The  seat  of  government  is  estabUshed  at  Anna- 
polis, a  small  town  beautifully  situated  on  the  river 
Patuxent. 

XXXI.  Tracing  the  seacoast  still  southerly,  the  next 
settlement  is  Virginia,  watered  on  the  north  by  the  river 
Potowmack,  which  is  the  boundary  between  this  and  the 
colony  last  described,  having  the  bay  of  Chesapeak  to 
the  east,  bounded  on  the  south  by  Carolina,  and  extend- 
ing westward  without  any  prescribed  limits,  though  the 
plantations  have  reached  no  farther  than  the  great  Alle- 
gany mountains ;  so  that  the  province,  as  now  possessed, 
stretches  in  length  above  two  hundred  and  forty  miles, 
and  in  breadth  not  above  two  hundred,  lying  between  the 
forty-fifth  and  fortieth  degrees  of  latitude.  In  sailing  to 
Virginia,  navigators  steer  through  a  strait  formed  by  two 
points,  called  the  Capes,  into  the  bay  of  Chesapeak,  a 
large  inlet  that  runs  three  hundred  miles  into  the  country 
from  south  to  north,  covered  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  by 
the  eastern  side  of  Maryland,  and  a  small  portion  of  Vir- 
ginia on  the  same  peninsula.  .  This  noble  bay  is  about 
eighteen  miles  broad  for  a  considerable  space,  and  seven 
at  its  narrowest  part,  yielding  generally  nine  fathoms 
depth  of  water :  on  both  sides  it  receives  many  navigable 
rivers,  those  on  the  Virginia  side  being  known  by  the 
names  of  James-river,  York-river,  the  Rappahannock,  and 
Potowmack.  This  country,  especially  towards  the  sea, 
Ues  very  low  and  swampy,  and  the  soil  is  extremely  fertile. 
The  air  and  weather  are  variable,  the.  heats  of  summer 
excessive,  the  frosts  of  winter  sudden  and  intensely  cold ; 
so  that,  upon  the  whole,  the  climate  is  neither  very  agree- 
able nor  healthy,  the  people  being  particularly  subject  to 
agues  and  pleuritic  disorders.  The  province,  abounds 
with  vast  forests  of  timber ;  the  plains  are  coveried  with  a 
surprising  luxuriancy  of  vegetables,  flowers,  and  flowering 
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afhrobs^  diffoaing  the  mosV  deliebiib  frugntnee.  ^IM  i^^^ 
ground  yields  plenty  of  c&tUy  And  evei^y  sdf f  oP  ftiHt^  bi 
gr^at  abundance  and-  p^rfieictioni  Hoti^ed^  catdb  and  hogs 
httvie  here*  oftuliiplied  to^  admiratibn*  sincis  they  were  flnit 
liitported  ftom  Europe.  The  anunala^  natives  of  thilsr  and 
the  neighbouring  couiltries^  are  d^er^  panthers  or  tigers^ 
bears;  wolves;  fi>«es,  squiftelb,  racobns,  arid  creatulieto 
callied'  opossums;  with  an  infinite' variety  of  beautiflil  birdk; 
aiid'  a  diversilty  of  serpents,  anftmg  which  the  rattlesnakie 
ir  the  most  reifiai^ablel. 

XXXII.  Virginia  is  bouhdte*  to  the  sotith  liythte  two 
Carolina^,  situatied  betfweeil'  the  fortieth  atad  thirty^kfiyst 
degrees  of  latitude*;  the  lengdl  amounting  to  u^ward^  of 
fbur  hundred  miles;  and  the  breadth  extekidihg  near  l9irei£ 
bundled,  as  far  As  the  fiidian  nations-  called^  theCat^wbas^ 
the  Creeks;  and  Cherokee^.  The  country  of  Carolina  iii 
divided  into- two  governments,  of  which  the*  mOsl^hortH^tltl 
is-  Ae  most  inconsidemble.  The  elimttte  in-  both'  is"  the 
same;  aa  well'  as  the  soil:'  the  first  is' warin;  though  not 
unhealthy ;  the  last  extremely  fertile,  yielding  ev^iy  thing 
in  plenty  which  is  produced  in  Yitgiiiia;  besiilW  abun- 
dknce  of  excellent*  orangesr,  and  soi<ie  commodities  which 
are*  not  found  to  the  rtorthward'.  Nbrth  Carolina,  tKougiif 
not. so  oputent^  itrmore  populouiS'tiiaii  the  sooth^n- pait. 
The  colonists  of  North  CaroUkia'  carry  on'  a  coniMerabte 
traffis^  in^  tar,  pitchy  turpentine;  slaves;  shingles,  lumbeif; 
edm>.  peas,  pork,  and  beef,  tobacco;  deer*  skins;  itidigo; 
wheat,  rice;  beeswax,  tall6w,  Bacon,  anrd'  hog's  krd,. cot- 
ton, and  squared  timber;  live  cattle,  with'  the  skins^  of 
Beaver;  racoon;  fox,  mime;  wild*  cat;  and  otter^  South 
CaroHna  is  much  better  cultivated ;  th^  people  are  morcf 
civilized,  and  the  commerce  moi^eimportenf.  The  capitd 
of  this^  province;  calledt  Charles  Town,  is'flnely-situated'at 
the  confiuence'of  two  navigablis  riv^s,  having  the  advan- 
tage of  a  commodious  harbour.  Their  trade,  exclusive  of 
the  articles  we  have*al^eady  mentioned  as' common  to  thilr 
government  and  that  of 'Nbrth  Carolina;  consists  of  twts^ 
chief  staple* commodities;  rice  and^  indigo;  which  th^ctd-*' 
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1764.     tivate  with  great  success;  and  they  have  .likewise. joQi^e 

"""""^  some  progress  in  the  culture  of.  silk. 

XXXIII.  The  most  southern  of  all  our  settlements  on 
this  coast  is  Georgia,  extending  about  sixty,  miles  from 
north  to  south,  along  the  seashore ;  but  widening  in  the 
inland  parts  to  above  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  stretch- 
ing almost  three  hundred  from  the  sea  to  the  Apalachian 
mountains.  This  country  difiers  very  Uttle  from  that  of 
South  Carolina,  with  which  it  borders ;  yet  the  summer  is 
here  more  hot,  and  the  soil  not  so  fertile.  Savannah, 
t)ie  capital,  stands  commodiously  for  trade,  about  ten  miles 
from  the  sea,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  navigable  with 
large  boats  two  hundred  miles  farther  up  to  the. second 
town,  called  Augusta,  a  place,  that  flourishes  by  the  Indian 
tirade  of  skins,  which  the  inhabitants  carry  on  with  (heir 
neighbours  the  Creeks,  the  Cbickesaws,  and.  the  Che- 
rokees,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and,  powerful  tribes  in 
America.  Georgia  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river 
Attamaha,  at  no  great  distanice  from  the  Spanish  fort  of 
St.  Augustin. 

.  XXXIV.  Having  thus  exhibited  a  succinct  view  of 
the  British  colonies  in  North.  America,  for  the  information 
pf  the  reader,  we  shall  now.  resume  the  thread  of  our  his- 
tory, and  particularize  the  transactions  by  which  the  pre- 
sent year  was  distinguished  on  this  exteiisive  continent. 
The  government  of  England  having  received  nothing  but 
evasive  answers  from  the  court  of  France,  touching  the 
complaints  that  were  made. of  the  encroachments  in  Ame- 
fica,  despatched  orders  to  all  the  governors  of  that  coun- 
try ^o  repel  force  by  force,' and  drive  the  French  from 
their  settlements  on  the  river  Ohio.  Accordingly,  the 
provinces  of  Virginia  and  .Pennsylvania  took  this  import- 
ant affair  into  their  co^sideratioa;  but,  while  they. deli- 
berated, the  French  vigorously  prosecuted  their  designs 
on  the  othe^  side  pf  the  mountains.;  they, surprised  Log's 
town,  which  the  Virgini^^ns.  had  biult  upon  the  Ohio; 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  block  hou^e,  apd  truck 
house,  where  they  found  skins,  and  pther  commo4itie8  to 
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the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  destroyed  all  1754. 
the  British  traders,  except  two  who  found  means  to  es* 
cape.  At  the  same  time,  M.  de  Contrecoeur/ with  a 
thousand  men  and  eighteen  pieces  of  cannon,  arrived  in 
three  hundred  canoes  from  Venango,  a  fort  they  had 
raised  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  reduced  by  surprise 
a  British  fort  which  the  Virginians  had  built  oh  the  forks 
of  the  Monangahela,  that  runs  into  the  same  river. 

XXXV.  These  hostiBties  were  followed  by  divers 
skirmishes  between  the  people  of  the  two  nations,  which 
were  fought  with  various  success.  At  length  the  go- 
vernors of  the  English  sett^ements  received  orders  from 
England  to  form  a  political  confederacy,  for  their  mutual 
defence;  and  the  governor  of  New  York  was  directed  to 
confer  with  the  chiefs  of  the*  Six. Nations,  with  a  view  to 
detach  them  from  the  French  interest  by  dint  of  promises 
and  presents  of  value,  sent  over  for  that  purpose.  A  con- 
gress was  accordingly  appointed  at  Albany,  to  which 
place  the  governor  of  New  York  repaired,  accompanied 
by  commissioners  from  all  the  other  British  settlements: 
but  a  very  small  number  of  Indians  arrived ;  and  even 
these  seemed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  advances  and  ex- 
hortation's that  were  made  by  the  English  orator.  The 
truth  is,  the  French  had  artfully  weaned  them  from  their 
attachment  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  Neverthe- 
less, they  accepted  the  presents,  renewed  their  treaties 
with  the  king  of  England,  and  even  demanded  his  assist- 
ance in  driving  the  French  from  the  posts  and  possessions 
they  had  usurped  within  the  Indian  territories.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  here  taken,  that  colonel 
Washington  was  detached  from  Virginia  with  four  hun- 
dred men,  and  occupied  a  post  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ohio,  where  he  threw  up  some  works,  and  erected  a  kind 
of  occasional  fort,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  defend  him- 
self in  that  situation,  until  he  should  be  joined  by  a  rein- 
jFbrCement  from  New  York,  which,  however,  did  not 
arrive. 

XXXVI.  While  he  remained  in  this  situation^  De 
Viller>  a  French  commAiider^  at  the  head  of  nine  hundred 
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I7fti.     ttiett,  being  on  hU  march  to  dislodge  Wa«huigloo»  4^* 
'  taehed  one  Jujionville,  an  inferior  officer^  with  a  enMll 

party,  tfnd  a  formal  siunmons  to  eolonal  WashkigtoD,  re- 
quiring him  to  quit  the  fort,  nvhich  he  pretended  waa  built 
on  ground  belonging  to  the  French,  or  their  allies.  So 
Kttle  regard  was  paid  to  this  intimation,  that  the  English 
lall  upon  thit  party*  and,  as  the  French  affirm,  without 
the  least  prorocation,  either  s]ew  or  took  thi^  nrhole  de^ 
.  tachment.  De  Viller,  incensed  at  these  uiyrowked  hos- 
tilities, marched  up  to  the  attack,  which  Waslu^gton  for 
some  time  sustained  under  manifi^Id  disadvaoftoges.  At 
length,  howerer,  he  surrendered  the  fort  u.ppn  capatidar 
tion,  £br  the  performance  of  which  he  left  two  officera  as 
hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;.  and  in  his  r^traaA 
was  terribly  harassed  by  the  Indiana,  who  plimd^red  his 
baggage  and  massacred  his  people.  This  eyeojk:  was  no 
sooner  known  in  England,  than  the  British,  ambassador  at 
Parts  received  directions  to  complain  of  it  ta,  the  French 
ministry,  as  an  open  violation  of  the  peace ;  but  tbia  re* 
presentation  had  no  effect* 

XXXYII.  Both  nations  by  this  tipie  foresaw  that  a 
rupture  would  be  inevitablcy  and  each  resolved  to  make 
iuitable  preparations.  France  continued  to.  send  rein* 
forcements  of  men>  and  supplies  of  ammuqition>  tp  Que* 
bee,  for  the  prosecution  of  her  ambitious  prefects;  and 
the  ministry  of  Great  Britain  transmitted  salutary  cautions 
tp  the  governors  of  the  provinpes  of  North  America,,  exr 
li^rting  them  to  join  their  endeayours  for  repelling  tibe 
incursions  of  the  enemy.  Such  an  union  aa  seined  ne- 
cessary for  their  common  preservati^m;  was  not  easily 
effected*  The  different  colonies  were  divided  hy  difr 
ferent  view^s  and  interests,  both  religious  and  political : 
besides,  every  settlement  was  distracted  into  factions, 
formed  by  the  governor  and  the  demagognes  of  the.  asn 
sembly;  in  other  words,  an  opposition  like  that  ip.pi^liar 
ment,  and  a  continual  struggle  between  the  liberties  of 
the  people  and  the  prerogative  of  the  proprietor,  whether 
sovereign  or  subject.  Mr.  Pini^iddie,  gp9;empr  qt  Vir- 
gima,.  hawig  demanded  a  ceartain  per%ujbif;is  qr  f|^  for 
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eiw^  patent  be  should  paB»  ftnr  Iahd>  thtt  iMfemtfly  voted     I76i. 
h»  demand  Hlegal,  arbitrary,  and  oppr^tive.    They  de- "" 
ckredy  diat  eveiry  mtii  who  pAid  it  should  be  deemed  am 
enemy  to  his  eouhtry ;  and  sent  orer  an  agent  to  London^ 
to  aolieit  the  suppression  of  this  imposition.    The  repre^ 
sentatives  'of  the  people  in  Pennsylvania  wasted  the  time 
in  Taili  d^iberations  and  violent  disputes  with  their  pro^ 
prietorB>  while  the  enemy  infested  thdr  frontiers.    The 
eolony  of  Ne#  York  was  filled  with  discontent  and  anf-* 
mosity^    Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  who  had  been  appointed 
gova*noi^  of  this  protittooi  died  immediately  after  his  ar-^ 
rival  at  .N«w  York>  and  the  instructions  be  had  received 
were  eKf>4>Bed  to  p&btte  censure.  The  preamble  inveighed 
severely  against  the  want  of  duty,  allegiance,  loyalty,  and 
unanimity,  which  had  lately  appeared  so  notorious  in  tho 
assembly  of  that  province,  who  had  violated  the  royal 
commission  and  instructions,  by  assuming  to  themselves 
the  power  to  dispose  of  public  money  in  the  laws  which- 
they  had  occasionally  passed.    This  gentleman  was  there- 
fore directed  to  insist  upon  the  reformation  of  alt' these 
public  abuses,  and  upon  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
supply  for  the  service  of  the  government,  as  well  as  upon 
the  settlement  of  a  salary  for  himself.    Moreover,  his  ma^* 
jeety,  in  these  instructi(»is,  signified  his  will  and  pleasure^ 
tiiat  all  money  raised  for  the  supply  and  support  of 
government,  or  upon  any  emergency  for  immediate  aer*' 
vice,  should  be  disposed  of  and  applied  properly  to  the  u^e 
fi>r  which  it  might  be  granted,  by  warrant  from  the  go* 
vemor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  eoundt 
of  the  province^  and  no  otherwise  t  fliat,  nevettfieless,  the 
aasembly  should  be  permitted,  from  time  to  time,  to  view 
and  examine  the  accounts  of  money  disposed  of,  by  virtue 
of  laws  wl)ich  they  had  enacted :  that  if  «iy  member  of 
the  council,  or  officer  holdmg  place  of  trust  or  profit 
widiin  the  government,  should,  in  any  manner  whatsvcnr, 
give  his  assent  to,  or  in  any  wise  advise  or  concur  with 
the  assembly  in  passing  any  aet  or  vote,  whereby  the  royal 
prerogaitire  might  be  lessened  or  impaired,  or  any  money 
be  raised  or  disposed  of  for  ihe  public  service,  contrary 
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17M.  to,  or  inconBistent  with/  the  method  prescribed  by  these 
instructions,  the  governor  should  forthwith  remove  or  sus- 
pend such  counsellor  or  officer  so  o£fending,  and  give  an 
immediate  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  commissioners 
of  trade  and  plantations.  These,  were  peremptcwy  injunc- 
tions, which  plainly  proved  that  the  ministry  was  deter- 
mined to  support  the  prerogative  with,  a  high  hand;  but 
it  must  be  owned,  at  th^  same  time,  that  abundance  of 
provocation  had  been  given  by  the  insolent  opposition  of 
some  turbulent  individuals,  who  had  exerted  all  their  in- 
fluence  in  disturbing  and  distressing  the  views  and  designs 
of  the  government.  While  the  British  colonies  in  America 
were,  by  these  divisions,  in  a  great  measure  disabled  from 
making  vigorous  efforts,  against  the  common  enemy,  the 
administration  at  home  began  to  exert  itself  for  their  de- 
fence. Officers  were  appointed  for  two  regiments,  con- 
sisting of  two  battalions  each,  to  be  raised  in  America, 
and .  commanded  by  sir  William  Pepperel  and  governor 
Shirley,  who  had  enjoyed  the  same  command  in  the  last 
war,  and  a  body  of  troops  was  destined  for  the  same  ser- 
vice.. 

XXXVIII.  The  most  remarkable  incident  that  marked 
this  year,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  was  the  conversion 
of  the  hereditary  prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  had  es^ 
pouaed  the  princess  Mary  of  England.  He  now  declared 
himself  a  Roman  catholic,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been 
cajoled  to  this  profession  by  the  promises  of  certain 
powers,  who  flattered  his  ambition,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  protestant  interest  in  Germany. .  His  &ther,  though 
deeply  affected  by  his  son's  apostasy,  did  not  fail  to  take 
immediate  measures  for  preventing  the  evil  consequences 
which  might  otherwise  have  flowed  from  his  defection. 
He  forthwith  assembled  the  states  of  the  landgraviate,  in 
order  to  take  such  measures  as  might  appear  necessary  to 
ti(iaintain  the  religion,  laws,  and  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  prince  was  laid  under  certain  restiictions, 
which  he  did  not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  set  aside.  It  was 
enacted,  that  when  the  regency  should  devolve  to  him  by 
succession,  he  should  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  alter  the 
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estifbfished  -  laws^  or  grant  any  church  to  persons  of  thie  1754. 
Roman' communion^  for  the  public  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gioA;  and  that  he  should  be  excluded  from  all  share  in 
the  education  of  his  sons^  the  eldest  of  whom  shbuld  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  country  of  Hanaii  upon  his  father's 
accession  to  the  regency  of  the  landgraviate.  These  re« 
solutions  were  guaranteed  by  the  kings  of  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  by  the  maritime  powers,  and  the  evangelic 
body  of  the  empire. 

XXXIX.  The  exile  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  far 
from  having  intimidated  the  other  tribunals  from  perform- 
ing what  they  apprehended  to  be  their  duty,  served  only 
to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the  people,  and  to  animate 
all  the  courts  of  justice  to  a  full  exertion  of  their  authority. 
The  chatelot  continued  to  prosecute  those  priests  who  re- 
fused the  sacrament  to  persons  whose  consciences  woiild 
not  allow  them  to  subscribe  to  the  bull  Unigenitus,  even 
after  three  of  their  members  were  sent  to  the  Bastile. 
The  same  prosecutions  were  carried  on,  and  bold  remon- 
striinces  published,  by  the  parliaments  of  Aix  and  Rouen. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  kingdom  was  filled  with  such  confu- 
sion as  threatened  a  total  suppression  of  justice,  in  a  ge^ 
neral  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  universal  anarchy.  The 
prelates,  meanwhile,  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  combustidn 
they  had  raised.  They  entered  into  associations  to  sup- 
port each  other:  they  intrigued  at  court,  and  harassed 
the. king  with  insolent  declarations,  till  he  grew  tired  of 
their  proceedings,  and  opened  his  eyes  to  the  fatal  conse^ 
quences  of  their  pride  and  obstinacy.  He  even  took  an 
opportunity  of  exhorting  the  archbishop  of  Paris  to  act 
more  suitably  to  the  character  of  a  clergyman.  He  re- 
called the  parliament  from  exile,  and  they  returned  in 
triumph,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  cele- 
brated their  arrival  at  Paris  with  the  most  extravagant 
demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  the  archbishop,  notwithstand- 
ing the  king's  express  declaration  to  the  contrary,  still 
persilBting  in  countenancing  the  recusant  priests,  was  ban- 
ished tb  Conflans-sOus-CharentOn.    ' 

XLj  In  Spain,  the  interestof  Great  Britain  was  so  warmly 
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1764.  «ivciMU3i«d«  md  sp  ppv^iAiUy  «u|yvMEte4  .by  Mr.  Wl4»  'M^ 
had  ti€^  T/esideat  iu  JBngbuidy  t)>iit  ^  ftmfii^  VM^js 
^oi^b A^^unteMfi^ by  thequ^m jwotbf r^ ^d  austajoed 
mth  all  the  influence  xxf  the  iBia];4MJ8  de  la  fipac^niUUf  ^ 
priiB^  iminiatc^r^  wjm  totally  de£^ted.  Xbe  kiqig  ibeMig 
jBOiurinoed  that  it  moniUi  be  for  the  interest  'pf  Ha  wligecti 
tf>  liv«  00  good  terniB  wkh  JEingland>  «ii)d  wdl  apprised  fd 
^senad^'s  intrigues^  ordered  that  imniat^  to  be  armstel 
and  confined,  and  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Wall  the  beat  f^ 
jQf  hia  ^mploymentEi.  Neverfhelesfly  the  SyanUinds  in  the 
West  Indies  x^ntinued  to  oppaesa  .the  aubj^ets  of  Great 
3ritaiB  employed  in  cutting  lQgw<»Qd  in  the  bay  of  HoBr 
4iAra8;  awi  repreibentations  on  'this  bead  being  fMde  l» 
tbe  c^ur^t  of  JHadrid,  the  dispute  was  awticaUy  odjjwBteji 
between  Mjr.  Wall  and  air  Sienjaww  K4sen^  the  British 
ambaiBsador.  While  the  inlereat  of  Britaia  thu^  triwn|»hsd 
itk  S^paiib  it  seemed  to  lose  ground  ait  the  court  of  X4ab0B. 
JJiif  Portuguese  nuyesty  had  Sofv^od  vaal;  projecte  of  n 
nctiire  <:omnierce,  and  evei^  estahliahed  an  £ast  IttdJia  ctm- 
jffiiff^:  in  the  wean  time,  lie  could  not  heJy  mtni^tH^ 
hjfi  ch^rin  iat  the  gre^t  quantities  ^  gpld  m\^ch  w€^« 
yearly  exported  froi^i  his  dousinions,  as  the  balance  dus 
^om  hia  suhjecta  on  flqglish  coouapditi^Ba.  In  Us  ead^sar 
iirours  to  check  thps  traflpiCi  which  he  daemed  so  4etrir 
mental  to  his  subjects,  he  inflicted  hafidsJups  op  th^ 
Pptish  merchants  settled  at  Lisbon;  so^m^  were  imprir 
api^d  on  frivolous  pretences;  others  depr^ived  of  Jtheir 
prope^tyi  and  obliged  to  ^quit  the  hixigdom.  He  insisted 
upon  laying  an  iippoaition  of  two  per  .cent*  on  all  the  Por-r 
jti^UQse  gold  that  should  be  exported »  hut  th/e  profits  of 
th^  tryide  would  i;iat  hear  such  ai|  ^it9<ctipn.  Meanwhile 
ther^  being  a  scarcity  of  corn  in  Portugi^l,  the  l^ngd^w 
was  supplied  from  England;  ai^d  the  people  having  no- 
thing but  gold  to  purchase  thb  pecessary  supply^  the 
Iniv  ^^^  ^b^  necessity  of  conniving  at  the  exportation  ^ 
his  coin,  and  the  trade  reverted  intp  its  fori^er  chapneL 

Xhl'  On  the  fourteenth  day  <^  Novafnher,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  opened  the  session  of  parliM^nt  with  an 
harangue^  which  intimated  nothing  of  an  fpppr^chiog 
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Fi^ptuee*  He  '^sAi,  ilmt  the  generftl  stole  df  •JTairs  «  19J4. 
£i)ivp{i^  had  undeegope  very  ilittl«  alteration  fwoe  Aheit  -*-"—' 
la3t  meeting;  that  be  had  lately  seoeived  ihe  atrongeBt 
awHurancesiy  from  his  ^od  brother  the  kiag  of  Spaida*  of 
fi^iendshjf)  and  confidence^  which  he  would  cultivate  with 
harmony  and  good  faith*  He  declared  hU  |»incipal  view 
should  he  to  strengthen  the  foofidatioAy  and  9eoui«  ithie 
dmre^oQ^  of  la  ,getteraJi  peace ;  to  improve  the  present 
ad-vantages  of  It  £ar  foromoting  the  trade  of  his  ^eod  «uh^ 
jecjts,  aad  prptedteg  those  possessions  which  constituAed 
one  gceat  souj^ee  of  th«ur  wealth  and  comiaerce.  Finally, 
he  ecchorted  thejn  to  complete  their  f^an  £9^  appiiopiiaAing 
the  forfeited  estates  in  the  highlands  to  4;he  eervice  of  tfai& 
pubtic  He  probably  avoided  mentioning  the  aicroach- 
ivents  of  Fraiice^  that  he  mighit  supply  no  handle  for  de-^ 
biKtes  4m  the  address^  whioh  ^as  carried  in  bodi  houaea 
almosit  witboiut  opposition.  The  government  seemed  de« 
termined  to  humble  the  insolence  of  the  French  councils ; 
aipd  this  disposition  was  so  agreeable  to  the  people  iti 
general,  that  they  grudged  »o  expense,  and  heartily  con- 
ci^rred  with  the  4emsHids  of  the  ministry* 

XLII*  The  commons  granted  for  the  service  of  the  em* 
auiag  year  four  millions  seventy-three  tbojueaiid  sevem 
biiivtidred  and  twentyHoune  pounds ;  one  millioa  of  thai 
sum  expressly  given  for  enabling  his  majesty  to  augment 
his  forces  by  land  and  sea*  Thirty*two  thousand  pounds 
were  allotted  as  a  subsidy  to  the  king  of  Poland^  and 
twenty  thousand  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  These  gratifi*- 
cations  met  with  little  or  no  opposition  in  the  committee 
of  supply;  because  it  was  taken  for  granted^  thati  ia  case 
of  a  rupture^  Fravce  would  endeavour  to  avail  herself  of 
her  superiority  by  land,  by  invading  his  Britennic  ma^ 
jesty's  German  dominions;  and,  therefore^  it  might  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  assistance  of  such  allies  on  the 
continent.  That  they  prognosticated  aright  with  respect 
to  the  designs  of  that  ambitious  power,  ifiU  soon  appear 
ij}  the  fourse  of  this  bietpry ;  which  will  also  demonstrate 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  idaced  upon  the  professed 
attachment  of  subsidiary  prinees.     The  supplies  were 
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1754.  raised  by  the  standing  branches  of  the  revenue,  the  land 
tax  and  malt  tax,  and  a  lottery  for  one  million ;  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  it  to  be  deducted  for  the  service 
of  the  public,  and  the  remaining  nine  hundred  thousand 
to  be  charged  on  the  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  at  the 
rate  of  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  commence  from  the 
fifth  day  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six.  The  civil  transactions  of  this  session 
were  confined  to  a  few  objects.  Divers  new  regulations 
were  made  for  encouraging  and  improving  the  whale  and 
white  herring  fishery,  as  well  as  for  finishing  and  putting 
in  a  proper  state  of  defence  a  new  fort^  lately  built  at 
Anamaboe  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

XLIII.  Mr.  Pitt,  the  paymaster-general  of  the  forces, 
brought  in  a  bill,  which  will  ever  remain  a  standing  monu- 
ment of  his  humanity.  The  poor  disabled  veterans  who 
enjoyed  the  pension  of  Chelsea  hospital,  were  so  iniqui- 
tously  oppressed  by  a  set  of  miscreants,  who  supplied 
them  with  money  per  advance,  at  the  most  exorbitant 
rates  of  usury,  that  many  of  them,  with  their  families, 
were  in  danger  of  starving ;  and  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment in  granting  such  a  comfortable  subsistence  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  defeated.  Mr.  Pitt,  perceiving  that  this 
evil  originally  flowed  from  the  delay  of  the  first  payment, 
which  the  pensioner  could  fiot  touch  till  the  expiration  of 
a  whole  year  after  he  had  been  put  upon  the  list,  removed 
this  necessity  of  borrowing,  by  providing  in  the  bill,  that 
half  a  year's  pension  should  be  advanced  half  a  year 
before  it  is  due;  and  the  practice  of  usury  was  efiectually 
prevented  by  a  clause,  enacting,  that  all  contracts  should 
be  void  by  which  any  pension  might  be  mortgaged.  This 
humane  regulation  was  unanimously  approved,  and  having 
passed  through  both  houses  with  uncommon  expedition, 
received  the  royal  assent. 

XLIV.  Notwithstanding  the  unanimity  manifested  by 
the  commons,  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  measures  for 
acting  vigorously  against  the  comnion  enemy  of  the  na- 
tion, they  were  remarkably  disturbed  and  divided  by  a 
contested  eleetidn  of  members  for  Oxfordshire.    In  the* 
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course  of  this  dispute,  the  strength  and  mfluence  of  what     1754. 
they  called  the  old  and  new  mterest^  or,  to  speak  more  "^ 
intelligibly,  of  the  tones  and  whigs  in  that  county,  were 
fully  displayed.    The  candidates  sustained  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  old  interest,  were  lord  viscount  Wentnan  and 
sir  James  Dashwood :  their  competitors,  whom  the  new 
interest  supported,  and  of  consequence  the  ministry  coun- 
tenanced, were  lord  Parker  and  sir  Edward.  Turner; 
Never  was  any  contention  of  this  kind  maintained  with 
more  spirit  and  animosity,  or  carried  on  at  a  greater  ex- 
pense.   One  would  have  imagined,  that  each  side  con- 
sidered it  as  a  dispute  which  must  have  determined^ 
whether  the  nation  should  enjoy  its  ancient  liberty,  or 
tamely  submit  to  the  fetters  of  corruption.     Noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  clergymen  and  ladies,  employed  all  their 
talents  and  industry  in  canvassing  for  either  side,  through- 
out every  township  and  village  in  the  county.     Scandal 
emptied  her  whole  quiver  of  insinuation,  calumny,  and 
lampoon :  corruption  was  not  remiss  in  promises  and  pre- 
sents :  houses  of  entertainment  were  opened ;  and  nothing 
was  for  some  time  to  be  seen  but  scenes  of  tumult,  riot, 
and  intoxication.     The  revenue  of  many  an  independent 
prince  on  the  continent  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to 
afford  such  sums  of  money  as  were  expended  in  the  course 
of  this  dispute.    At  length  they  proceeded  to  election^ 
and  the  sheriff  made  a  double  return  of  all  the  four  can- 
didates, so  that  not  one  of  them  could  dit,  and  the  county 
remained  without  a  representative  until  this  ambiguous 
affair  could  be  decided  in  the  house  of  commons.     About 
the  middle  of  November,  petitions  being  presented  by  the 
four  candidates,  as  well  as  by  the  gentlemen,  clergy,  and 
other  freeholders  of  the  county,  complaining  of  an  undue 
election  and  double  return,  the  matter  of  these  petitions 
was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  house  on  the  third  day  of  De- 
cember.    The  counsel  for  lord  Wenman  and  sir  James 
Dashwood  alleged,  that  they  had  the  majority  of  votes 
upon  the  poll;  and  this  circumstance  was  admitted  by.  the 
counsel  on  the  other  sid6:  then  they  proceeded  to  prove 
by  evidence,  that,  after  clodng  the  poll,  the  sheriff  de- 
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17M.     claved  tbe  nugority  of  votei  to  be  »  faTOur  df  these  two 
^  <mklidlite69  and  adjounied  the  court  from  the  ti^enftjn-thiid 
day  of  AfMril  t»  Ihe  eighth  of  May ;  00  that  the  serutiiiy 
demanded  and  granted  on  the  behalf  of  lord  Parker  $i)od 
tir  Edward  Turner,  eould  not  be  diecuased  before  the  last 
di|y  of  the  month,  when  the  writ  was  retuiliaUei.  that  the 
aeruttny  did  not  begin  till  die  ninth  day  of  May,  wten  the 
time  was  protracted  by  disputes  about  the  manner  in 
which  it  should  be  carried  on:  that  lord  Parker  and  ailr 
Edward  Turner  were  allowed  to  object,  through  the 
whole  poll,  to  the  votes  on  the  other  side,  on  pretence 
tb«t  their  competitors  should  be  permitted  to  answer 
these  objectioas,  and»  in  their  turn,  object  through  the 
whole  poll  to  the  votes  br  lord  Parker  and  sir  Edward 
Turner^  who  should,  in  the  last  place,  have  leave  to 
answer:  that  lord  Wenman  and  sir  James  Dashweod  had 
diaapprDved  of  this  method,  beoauae  they  apprehended  it 
might  induce  their  competitors  to  make  such  a  number  6[ 
frivolous  objections^  that  they  should  not  have  time  to 
answer  one  half  of  them,  much  fees  to  make  ofajeetioas  isi 
their  own,  before  the  writ  should  be  returned :  that  they 
foresaw  such  a  number  of  frivolous  objections  were  made, 
as  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  court  tiU  the  twenty-* 
seventh  day  of  May;   so  that  they  could  not  begin  to 
answer  any  of  these  objections  tiU  the  twenty-eighth ;  and 
on  the  thirtieth  the  sheriff,  having  closed  the  scrutmy, 
made  the  double  return.     The  proof  being  exhibited,  the 
counsel  insisted,  that,  as  they  had  established  a  majority 
on  tbe  poll,  and  demonstrated  that  this  majority  neither 
was  nor  could  be  overthrown  by  such  an  unfinished  scru- 
tiny, it  was  incumbent  on  the  other  side  to  proceed  upon 
tbe  merits  of  tbe  election,  by  endeavouring  to  overthrow 
that  majority  of  which  their  clients  were  in  poesesssoiu  A 
question  in  the  house  being  carried  to  tlie  same  purpoae^ 
lord  Wenman  and  sir  James  Dash  wood  ob^iited.to  five 
hundred  and  thirty  voters  on  the  other  side,  whom  they 
proposed  to  disqualify*    Their  counsel  examuied  several 
witnesses,  to  prove  the  partiality  of  the  sheriff  in  favour 
of  lo^  Parker  aud  sir  Edward  TUm^,  and  to  detect 
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dM93«  o^qdici^s,  in  tfi«  pcactioe  of  bribery  i  £m  \Mdi  pur-  VfM. 
pose  ^i>3r  produced  a.  letter  in  their  own,  faaxidimtingi. "~ 
Tbey  siftervarda  proceeded  to  dnqaattfy  pat ticulav  votevs^ 
ai»)i  flftHnmed  up  tbek  e^denoe  ob  the  twent^wfirst.  day  of  A.D.  1756. 
J[a}|U4ury.  Then  Hb^  «o«insel  for  the  ether  side  hegan.  to 
tejh^  the  ch«|[f  e  of  pavtiaiity  and  eormpiiois ;  and  to 
apgweir  ihQ  ob>e4tioii9i  that  had  been<  made  to  particular 
voters.  They  produced  evidence  to  prove^  that  customary 
fitediii^derti  o«  custoinary  hoklinge,  had)  voted  at. elections 
ini  %h0  Qfmntw  o£  Gbuaorgaii,  Mofi»oath,  Gloucester, 
Wolla,  and  Ujsretmd ;  and  thad)  the  cuatomat y  tenasMls  of 
the  manor  of  Woodatock,  in  Oxfofdslure,  bact  been  te* 
puted  eapabk  of  v^oting^  andi  even  voted  at  ejections  foK 
that;  eoiMily^  In  a  word,  they  oontinifted  tp.  esan^ine  eia« 
deoces^  argue  and  Yefute,  pro?e  and  diapeove,  nnid  the 
tventyothiid  day  of  ApriH  whe n,  after  some  warm  debofcea 
•nd  ^visions  m  the  hoase,  lord  Parker  ^nd  sin  Edward 
Turner  were  declared  duly  eleeted,:  and  the  clerk  of  thci 
etofmt  vfaa  ordered  to.  ainend  the  return^  fay  erasia^  the 
nanaea  o£  lord  Wennaiir  and  £|ir  James:  Dashwood.  Many, 
whs)  preaiiqoed.  to>  think  for  themseliire»,  without  t ecottisclh 
ing  the  power  and  influence  of  the  administratiDD,  wese 
astpoished  at  the  issue  o£  this  dispute ;  which>  howerec^ 
stfigbt  IttMei easily  been  foreseen;  inaamuck as^  during thc^ 
course  of  the  proceedings  mpety  if  not  all^  of  ibe  many 
questaonst  debated  in  the  house  were  djetermined  by  a 
greati  majovity  in>  faii/sofiat  of  the  newr  iBtesesli.  A  gieat 
imptb^i'  of  copy  holders  bad  beea  admitted,  to^  vote  at  thia 
etecition;  and*  the  sheriff  incuned  noi  censuiA^  foD  allowing 
t^em.  t»  take  the  oath  appointed  by' law  to  be  taken  Vy 
fire[ebolden».:  nevertheless,  the  common^.  careiiiUy  avoided 
40te9»aining  the  question,  whether  copyholders  posaesaed 
ef'thf^  yearly  value  of  forty  shillii^,  clear  of  all  deduo^ 
tiens*  ha^e.not  a  ri^t  to  vote  for  knights  ta  represent  the 
ahire  within  >  wihioh  their  copyhold  estetea  are  situated;. 
Thia  point  being  left  douhtfiil  by  the  legistature,  putsi  it 
often  m.  the  power  of  the.  sheriff  to .  netnrn  which  ofi  the 
candidatea  he  pleases  to .  supfxwt  ;^  for>  if  the  majonty  of 
tbo  yotfng,  copiyhcdders  adheres,  to  die  interest  of  hia 
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.1755.  favourites^  he  will  admit  their  TOtes  both  on  the  poll  and 
^the  scrutiny;  whereas,  should  they  be  otherwise  dis- 
posed, he  will  reject  them  as  unqualified.  What  efiect 
this  practice  may  have  upon  the  independency  of  par- 
liament! every  person  must  perceive  who  reflects,  that 
in  almost  all  the  counties  of  England  the  high  sheriflb 
are  annually  appointed  by  the  minister  for  the  time 
being. 

XLV.  The  attention  of  the  legislature  was  chiefly 
turned  upon  the  conduct  of  France,  which  preserved  no 
medium,  but  seemed  intent  upon  striking  some  important 
blow,  that  might  serve  as  a  declaration  of  war.  At  Brest, 
and  other  ports  in  that  kingdom,  the  French  were  em- 
ployed in  equipping  a  powerful  armament,  and  made  no 
scruple  to  own  it  was  intended  for  North  America.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  March,  sir  Thomas  Robinson,  se- 
cretary of  state,  brought  a  message  from  the  king  to  the 
parliament,  intimating,  that  his  majesty,  having,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  declared  his  principal  object  was 
to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity,  at  the  same  time  to 
protect  those  possessions  which  constitute  one  great  source 
of  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  his  kingdoms;  he  now  found 
it  necessary  to  acquaint  the  house  of  commons,  that  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  made  it  requisite  to  augment 
his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  to  take  such  other  mea- 
sures as  might  best  tend  to  preserve  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  and  to  secure  the  just  rights  and  possessions  of 
his  crown  in  America,  as  well  as  to  repel  any  attempts 
whatsoever  that  might  be  made  to  support  or  countenance 
wy  designs  which  should  be  formed  against  his  majesty 
and  his  kingdoms ;  and  his  majesty  doubted  not  but  his 
feithful  commons,  on  whose  affection  and  zeal  he  entirely 
relied,  would  enable  him  to  make  such  augmentations,  and 
to  take  such. measures  for  supporting  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  and  the  true  interest  of  his  people,  and  for  the  se- 
curity of  his  dominions  in  the  present  critical  conjuncture, 
as  the  exigency  of  affairs  might  require ;  in. doing  which, 
his.  majesty  would  have  as  much  regard  to  the  ease  of  his 
good,  subjects  as  should  be  consistent  with  their  safety 
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w4  welfare.  In  answer,  to  thus  messagei.  a  very  warm  ani)  .^^^' 
aflfeqtionate  address  was  presented  to  his  majesty.;  and  it 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  million  was*  granted  for  aug* 
menting  his  forces  by  sea  and  land*.  The  court  of  Vep* 
sailles^  notwithstanding  the  assiduity  and  despatch  which 
they  were  exerting  in  equipping  armaments  and  embarking 
troops  for  the  support  of  their  ambitious  schemes  in  Ame* 
rica»  still  continue  to  amuse  the  British  ministry  with  ge- 
neral declarationsi  that  no  hostility  was  intended^  nor.  the 
lea$t  infringement  of  the  treaty. 

XLYI.  The  earl  of  Albemarle^  the  English  ambassador 
at.  Paris,  having  lately  died  in  that  city,  these  assurances 
were  communicated  to  the  court,  of  London  by  the.Qiar- 
quis  de  Mirepoix,  who  resided  in  England  with  the.  same 
character,  which  he.  had  supported  since  hia  first  arrival 
with; equal  honour  and  politeness.  On  this  occasion  he 
biiii^lf  was  so.  far  imposed  upon  by.  the  instructions  he 
had  received,  th^t  he  believed  the  professions  of  his  court 
were  sincere^  and  seriously  endeavoured  to  prevent  a  rup- 
ture between  the  two  nations.  At  length,  however,  their 
preparations  were  so  notorious,  that  he  began  to. suspect 
the  consequence;  and  the  English  ministry  produced  such 
pYoofs  of  their  insincerity  and  double  dealing,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  struck  with  astonishment  and  chagrin.  .  He 
repaired  to  France,  and  upbraided  the  ministry  of.  Ver- 
sailles for  having  made  him  the  tool  of  their  dissimulation. 
They  referred  him  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him  to  rejtum 
to  Lpndon,  with,  fresh  assurances  of  his  pacific  intentions : 
but  his  practice  agreed  so  ill  with  his  professions,  that  the 
ambassiidor  had  scarce  obtained  an  audience  to.  communi- 
cate them,  when .  undoubted  intelligence  arrived,  that  a 

'  The  miDistrv  having  resolved  to  send  a  body  of  forces  to  America,  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  provincial  troops  raised  on  that  continent,  it  became  ne- 
cessary that  the  mutiny  act  should  be  rendered  more  clear  and  extensive.  When 
this  billy'  therefore,  fell  under  consideration,  it  was  improved  with  a  new  clause, 
providing^,  "  That  all  officers  and  soldiers  of  any  troops  being  mustered  and  in 
pay,  which  are  or  shall  be  raised  in  any  of  the  British  provinces  in  America,  by 
authority  of  the  respective  governors  or  governments  thereof,  shall,  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places,  wheii  th^  happen  to  join  or  act  in  conjunction  with  biy  ma« 
jesty's  British  forces,  be  liable  to  martial  law  and  discipline,  in  like  manner,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the  British  forces  are ;  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  trial,,  penalties,  and  punishment." 
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f78&.  powenftil*  aomanent  ww*  readj  to  9t6\  from*  Bt^esf  and 
"^  '  Rodicfort  Tke  govenment  of  Ghreat  BritaJki,  ronaed  bj 
thia  informatioii,  inmiediately  took  the  most  oiepedkioirt 
nethods  for  equipping  a  squadron ;  and  towards  the  lattef 
cod  of  April,  admiral  Boiscawen  sailed  with  eleven  skips  of 
the  line  and  one  frigate^  having  on  board  a  eonsidieraUe 
immber  of  land  forces,  to  attend  the  motions  of  the  enemy: 
but  more  certain*  and-  pardcular  intelligence  arriving  soon 
after,  touching  the  strength'  of  the  French  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  twenty-five  ships  of  the  line^  besidea  frigates 
and  transports,  willi  a  great  quantity  of  warlike  atiores, 
and  four  thousand  regiiliar  troops,  commanded  by  the 
baron  Dieskau ;  admiral'  Uolbonrne  was  distbohed  with 
aiflc  ships  of  the  Une  and  one  frigate,  to  reinforce  Mr.  Boft- 
eawen;  and  a  great  number  of  capital  shipa  wem^  put  in 
commission.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  French-  fleet, 
commanded  by  Mr.  Macaamara,  an  officer  of  Irish  extrac- 
tion>  sailed' from  Brest,  directing  his  course  to  North  Ame- 
rica ;  but,  after*  having  proceeded  beyond'  the  cfaops^  of 
tlie  En^isb  channel^  he  returned  with-  nine  of  l^e  capital 
Alps,,  while  the  rest  of  the  armament  continued  daeir 
course,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Bbis  de  la  Motfae. 

XL VII..  On  the  twenty^fifth  day  of  April,  the  king 
went  to  the  house  of  lords,  where^  after  giving  the  royal 
assent  to  the  bills  then  depending;  for  granting  a  certain 
sum  out  of  the  sinking  fimd,  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors^  for  the  better  regulation*  of  marme  forces  on 
shore,  for  the*  better  raising  of  marines^  and  seamen,  and 
Id  several -other  public  and  private  bills;  his  majesty  put 
amend- to>  the  session*  of  parliament  by  a  speech,  in*  which 
he  acquainted  the  two  houses,  that  the  zeal  they  had 
shown  for  supporting  the  honour,  rights,  and  possessions 
ofrhia  crown,,  had.  afforded  him  the  greatest  satisfaction: 
that:  his  desire  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillity  had  been 
sinoere  and.  uniform :  thati  he  had  religiously  adhered  to 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  made 
it  his  care'  not'  to  injure  or  ofibnd  any  power  whatsoever ; 
but.that.he  never  could. entertain  a  thought  of  purchasing, 
the  name  of  peace  at  the  expense  of  suffering  encroadi- 
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ments  upoti^  or  of  yielding  up,  what  justly  belonged  to      1755. 

Great  Britain,  either  by  ancient  possession  or  by  solemn 

treaties :  that  the  vigour  and  firmness  of  his  parliament^ 
on  this  important  occasion,  had  enabled  him  to  be  pre- 
pared for  such  contingencies  as  might  happen :  that,  if 
reasonable  and  honourable  terms  of  accommodation  could 
be  agreed  upon,  he  Would  be  satisfied ;  and,  at  all  events, 
rely  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  the  efiectual  support  of 
his  people,  and  the  protection  of  divine  Providence.  The 
parliament  was  then  prorogued  to  the  twenty-seventh  of 
May. 


VOL.  ill.  C  C 
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HILST  all  Europe  was  in  suspense 
about  the  fate  of  the  English  and 
French  squadrons,  prepar&Uons  for  a 
k  vigorous  sea  war  were  going  forward 
in  England  with  an  unparalleled  spirit 
and  success.  Still  the  French  court 
flattered  itself  that  Great  Britain,  out 
of  tenderness  to  his  majesty's  German  dominions,  would  ab- 
stain from  hostilities.  Mirepoix  continued  to  have  frequent 
conferences  with  the  British  ministry,  who  made  no  secret 
that  their  admirals,  particularly  Boscawen,  had  orders  to 
attack  the  French  ships  wherever  they  should  meet  them; 
on  the  other  hand,  monsieur  de  Mirepoix  declared,  that 
his  master  would  consider  the  first  gun  fired  at  sea  in  an 
hostile  manner  as  a  declaration  of  war.  This  menace,  far 
from  intimidating  the  English,  animated  them  to  redouble 
their  preparations  for  war.  The  press  for  seamen  was 
carried  on  with  extraordinary  vigour  in  all  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  in  Ireland;  and  great  premiums  were 
given  not  only  by  the  government,  but  also,  over  and 
above  his  majesty's  bounty,  by  almost  all  the  considerable 
cities  and  towns  in  England,  to  such  as  should  enlist 
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voluntarily  for  sailors  or  soldiers.  Other  brancbes  of  the  175S; 
public  service  went  on  with  equal  alacrity:  and  such  was 
the  eagerness  of  the  people  to  lend  their  money  to  the 
government,  that  instead  of  one  million,  which  was  to  be 
raised  by  way  of  lottery,  three  millions  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  pounds  were  subscribed  immedi- 
ately. 

II.  The  situation  of  affairs  requiring  his  majesty  to  go 
to  Germany  this  summer,  great  apprehensions  arose  in 
the  minds  of  many,  lest  the  French  should  either  intercept 
him  in  his  journey,  or  prevent  his  return.  Earl  Paulet 
had  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of  lords,  humbly  to  re- 
present to  his  majesty,  *'  That  it  was  an  article  in  the 
original  act  of  settlement  by  which  the  succession  of  these 
kingdoms  devolved  to  his  electoral  house,  that  the  king 
should  not  go  to  his  foreign  dominions  without  the  con-- 
sent  of  parliament ;  and  that  this  was  a  principal  article 
in  the  compact  between  the  crown  and  the  people :  that 
though  this  article  was  repealed  in  the  late  reign,  yet,  till 
of  late,  it  had  always  been  the  custom  for  his  majesty  to 
acquaint  the  parliament  with  his  intended  departure  to 
his  German  dominions,  both  in  regard  to  the  true  sense 
and  spirit  of  the  act  that  placed  him  on  the  ttirone,  as 
well  as  for  the  paternal  kindness  of  his  royal  heart,  and 
the  condescension  he  had  been  so  goad  to  show  to  his 
parliament  on  all  occasions ;  but  that  his  majesty's  decla- 
ration of  his  design  to  visit  his  electoral  estates  had  always 
come  on  the  last  day  of  a  session,  when  it  was  too  late  for 
the  great  constitutional  council  of  the  crown  to  offer  such 
advice  as  might  otherwise  have  been  expedient  and  neces- 
sary: that  his  majesty's  leaving  his  kingdoms  in  a  con« 
juncture  so  pregnant  with  distress,  so  denunciative  of 
danger,  would  not  only  give  the  greatest  advantage  to 
such  as  might  be  disposed  to  stir  up  disaffection  and  dis- 
content, and  to  the  constitutional  and  national  enemies  of 
England ;  but  would  also  fill  his  loyal  subjects  with  the 
most  affecting  concern,  and  most  gloomy  fears,  as  well  for 
their  own  safety,  as  for  that  of  their  sovereign,  whose  in- 
valuable life,  at  all  times  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  his 

cc2 
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176^,     people*  was  then  infinitely  no,  by  reason  of  his  great  ex- 

"      perience^  the  afiection  of  every  one  to  his  royal  person^ 

and  the  minority  of  the  heir  apparent."     Such  was  the 

purport  of  this  motion ;  but  it  was  not  seconded  by  any  of 

the  other  lords. 

III.  The  general  uneasiness,  on  account  of  his  majesty's 
departure,  was  greatly  increased  by  an  apprehension  that 
there  would,  during  his  absence,  be  no  good  agreement 
amongst  the  regency,  which  consisted  of  the  following 
persons:  his  royal  highness  William  duke  of  Cumberland; 
Thomas  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury;  Philip  earl  of 
Hardwicke,  lord  high  chancellor ;  John  earl  of  Granville, 
president  of  the  council ;  Charles  duke  of  Marlborough, 
lord  privy  seal ;  John  diike  of  Rutland,  steward  of  the 
household;  Charles  duke  of  Grafton,  lord  chamberlain; 
Archibald  duke  of  Argyle ;  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury ;  the  duke  of  Dorset^  master 
of  the  horse ;  the  earl  of  Holdernesse,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state ;  the  earl  of  Rochford,  groom  of  the  stole ; 
the  marquis  of  Hartington,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland; 
lord  Anson,  first  commissioner  of  the  admiralty;  sir  Tho- 
mas Robinson,  secretary  of  state ;  and  Henry  Fox,  esq. 
secretary,  at  war.  His  majesty  set  out  from  St.  James's 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April  early  in  the  morning,  em- 
barked at  Harwich  in  the  afternoon,  landed  the  next 
day  at  Helvoetsluys,  and  arrived  at  Hanover  on  the  second 
of  May. 

IV.  Admiral  Boscawen,  with  eleven  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  frigate,  having  taken  on  board  two  regiments  at 
Plymouth,  sailed  from  thence  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
April  for  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and  in  a  few  days 
after  his  arrival  there,  the  French  fleet  from  Brest  came 
to  the  same  station,  under  the  command  of  M.  Bois  de  la 
Mothe.  But  the  thick  fogs  which  prevail  upon  these 
coasts,  especially  at  that  time  of  the  year,  kept  tlie  two 
armaments  from  seeing  each  other  ;  and  part  of  the 
French  squadron  escaped  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
whilst  another  part  of  them  went  round,  and  got  into  the 
same  river,  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  by  a  way 
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which  was  never  known  to  be  attempted  before  by  ships  1755. 
of  the  line.  However,  whikt  the  English  fleet  lay  off  *" 
cape  Race,  which  is  the  southernmost  point  of  Newfound- 
land, and  was  thought  to  be  the  most  proper  situation  for 
intercepting  the  enemy,  two  French  ships,  the  Alcide,  of 
sixty-four  guns  and  four  hundred  and  eighty  men,  and 
the  Lys,  pierced  for  fifty-four  guns,  but  mounting  only 
twenty-two,  having  eight  companies  of  land  forces  on 
board,  being  separated  from  the  rest  of  their  fleet  in  the 
fog,  fell  in  with  the  Dunkirk,  captain  Howe,  and  the  Defi- 
ance, captain  Andrews,  two  sixty-gun  ships  of  the  English 
squadron;  and  after  a  smart  engagement,  which  lasted 
som.e  hours,  and  in  which  captain  (afterwards  lord)  Howe 
behaved  with  the  greatest  skill  and  intrepidity,  were  both 
taken,  with  several  considerable  ofiicers  and  engineers, 
and  about  eight  thousand  pounds  in  money.  Though 
the  capture  of  these  ships,  from  which  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  may  in  fact  be  dated,  fell  greatly  short  of 
what  was  hoped  for  from  this  expedition ;  yet,  when  the 
news  of  it  reached  England,  it  was  of  infinite  service  to 
the  public  credit  of  every  kind,  and  animated  the  whole 
nation,  who  now  saw  plainly  that  the  government  was  de- 
termined to  keep  no  further  measures  with  the  French, 
but  justly  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  put  a  stop  to  their 
sending  more  men  and  arms  to  invade  the  property  of  the 
Cnglish  in  America,  as  they  had  hitherto  done  with  im- 
punity. The  French,  who  for  some  time  did  not  even 
attempt  to  make  reprisals  on  our  shipping,  would  gladly 
have  chosen  to  avoid  a  war  at  that  time,  and  to  have  con-^ 
tinned  extending  their  encroachments  on  our  settlements,^ 
till  they  had  executed  their  grand  plan  of  securing  a  com- 
municatibn  from  the  Mississippi  to  Capada,  by  a  line  of 
forts,  many  of  which  they  had  already  erec'ted. 

V.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  this  action  at  Paris,, 
the  French  ambassador,  M.  de  Mirepoix,  was  recalled 
from  London,  and  M.  de  Bussy  from  Hanover,  where  he 
had  just  arrived,  to  attend  the  king  of  England  in  a  pub- 
lic character.  They  complained  loudly  of  Boscawen's  at« 
tackingthe  ships,  as  a  breach  of  national  faith;  but  it  was 
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1765.  justly  rietorted  on  the  part  of  England,  that  their  en- 
croachments  in  America  had  rendered  reprisals  both  jus- 
tifiable and  necessary.  The  resolution  of  making  them 
was  the  effect  of  mature  deliberation  ui  the  English  coun- 
cil. The  vast  increase  of  the  French  marine  of  late 
years,  which  in  all  probability  would  soon  be  employed 
against  Great  Britain,  occasioned  an  order  for  making  re- 
prisals general  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America ;  and  that 
all  French  ships,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound, 
should  be  stopped,  and  brought  into  British  ports.  To 
give  the  greater  weight  to  these  orders,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  out  those  admirals  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
most  towards  the  end  of  the  last  war.  Accordingly  on 
the  twenty-first  of  Jyly,  sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed  on  a 
cruise  to  the  westward,  with  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  a 
frigate,  and  a  sloop ;  but,  not  meeting  with  the  French 
fleet,  these  ships  returned  to  England  about  the  latter 
end  of  September  and  the  beginning  of  October;  on  the 
fourteenth  of  which  last  month  another  fleet,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  and  two  sloops, 
sailed  again  on  a  cruise  to  the  westward,  under  admiral 
Byng,  in  hopes  of  intercepting  the  French  squadron 
under  Duguay,  and  likewise  that  commanded  by  La 
Mothe,  in  case  of  its  return  from  America.  But  this  fleet 
likewise  returned  to  Spithead  on  the  twenty-second  of 
November,  without  having  been  able  to  effect  any  thing, 
though  it  was  allowed  by  all,  that  the  admiral  had  acted 
judiciously  in  the  choice  of  hi$  stations. 

VI.  While  these  measures  were  pursued,  for  the  ge- 
neral security  of  the  British  coasts  and  trade  in  Europe, 
several  new  ships  of  war  were  begun,  and  finished  with 
the  utmost  expedition,  in  his  majesty's  docks:  twelve' frig- 
ates and  sloops,  contracted  for  in  private  yards,  were  com- 
pleted by  the  month  of  August ;  and  twenty-four  ships 
and  twelve  colliers  were  then  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
government,  to  be  fitted  out  as  vessels  of  war,  to  carry 
twenty  guns  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  men  each.  In 
the  mean  time- the  French  trade  was  so  annoyed  by  the 
English  cruisers,  that  before  the  end  of  this-  year  three 
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hundred  of  their  merchant  ships,  many  of  which,  from  1755. 
St.  Domingo  and  Martinico,  were  extremely  rich,  and 
eight  thousand  of  their  sailors  were,  brought  into  English 
ports.  By  these  captures  the  British  ministry  answered 
many  purposes :  they  deprived  the  French  of  a  great 
body  of  seamen,  and  withheld  from  them  a  very  large  pro^ 
perty,  the  want  of  which  greatly  distressed  their  people, 
and  mined  many  of  their  traders.  Their  outward  bound 
merchant  ships  were  insured  at  the.  rate  of  thirty  per  cent* 
whilst  the  English  paid  no  more  than  the  common  in- 
surance. This  intolerable  burthen  was  felt  by  alt  degrees 
of  people  amongst  them:  their  ministry  was  publicly  re- 
viled, even  by  their  parliaments :  and  the  French  name, 
from  being  the  terror,  began  to  be  the  contempt  of  Eu- 
rope. Their  uneasiness  was  also  not  a  little  heightened 
by  new  broils  between  their  king  and  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  occasioned  by  the  obstinacy  of  the  clergy  of  that 
kingdom,  who  seemed  determined  to  support  the  church, 
in  all  events,  against  the  secular  tribunals,  and,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  bull  Uni- 
genitus,  which  had  long  been  the  occasion  of  so  many  dis- 
putes among  them.  However,  the  parliament  continuing 
firm,  and  the  French  king  approving  of  its  conduct,  the 
ecclesiastics  thought  proper  to  submit  for  the  present; 
and  in  their  general  assembly  this  year  granted  him  a  free 
gift  of  sixteen  millions  of  livres,  which  he  demanded  of 
them — a  greater  sum  than  they  had  ever  given  before, 
even  in  time  of  war. 

VII.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  assembly,  of 
Massachusett's  bay  in  New  England  passed  an  act,  pro- 
hibiting all  correspondence  with  the  French  at  Louis- 
bourg;  and  early  in  the  spring  they  raised  a  body  of 
troops,  which  was  transported  to  Nova  Scotia,  to  assist 
lieutenant-governor  Laurence  in  driving  the  French  from 
the  encroachments  they  had  made  upon  that  province. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  end  of  May,  the  governor  sent  a 
large  detachmient  of  troops,  under  the  command  of  lieute- 
nant-colonel Monckton,  upon  this  service ;  and  three  frig- 
ates and  a  sloop  were  despatched  up  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
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i745«  va4^T^  the  CQiifmapd  of  captain  ^us,  to  give  ifxek  i^seist* 
aiice  by  s^a.  The  troops^  upon  their  arrival  at  the  river 
jyCassaguasbi  found  the  passage  stopped  by  a  large  niim- 
l^r  of  r^egular  fprces,  rfibel  neutr^als,  or  Arcadians,  and 
Indians,  foiur  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  •  occupied  a 
block-housey  with  cannoi^  mounted  on  their  i^ide  of  the 
river ;  an4  the  rest  Wiere  posted  with  a  strong  breast-work 
of  timber>  thrown  up  by  way  of  outwork  to  the  block- 
hpuse.  The  English  provincials  attacked  this  place  with 
such  spirit,  that  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  leave 
theip  iv  possession  of  the  breast- work;  then  the  garrLson 
in  ^he  bji^pk-bo^se  deserted  it,  and  left  the  passage  of  the 
river  iree.  From  theqce  colonel  Monckton  advanced  to 
the  Fcepch  fort  of  Beaus^our,  which  he  invested,  as  fyx 
^t  least  as  the  ^n^^  j^uxfi\\ev  of  his  troops  would  pen^it, 
QD  the  tw:elf|;h  of  June ;  an4  aft^r  four  days*  boipba^ment 
QbUg^d  i^  to  surcep4l9r,  tboug[f ,  the  French  l^ad  twqnty-six 
pie/ces  pf  cannon  mounted,  and  plenty  qf  ammunition,  and 
the  ^n^ish  had  po.t  yet  pbced  a  suigle  cannon  upon  their 
ba^t^r}^.  The  ganrison  w^»  seiit  to  I^ou^sbourg,  on  con- 
dition of  not  bearing  arm^  in  An^rica  for  the  sp^e  of  sii; 
iB4M9|;hs ;  wA  t^^e  Acadians  who  had  joined  the  French 
were  pardoned,  jp  copsider^tion  of  their  having  been 
fprped  into  tha|:  service*  Colonel  Monckton,  aifa&r  putting 
a  gfirrispn  into  \\kia  place,  and  changing  its  name  tp  that 
of  Cumberland,  the  next  day  atfac^^ed  and  reduced  the 
other  Fr(^ncb  fort  upon  the  river  Gasperef  u,  which  runs 
into  bay  V erte ;  where  he  likewise  found  a  large  quantity 
of  provisions  apd  i^tores  of  all  kinds,  that  being  the  chief 
magazine  for  supplying  the  French  Indians  and  Acadians 
with  arm§9  ammupitipn,  and  other  necessaries*  I}e  then 
disarmed  these  last,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand; 
^nd  in  iihe  n^an  tin^e,  captain  Rous  with  his  ships  sailed 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John,  to  attack  t^he  qe^  fort 
the  French  had  erected  there ;  but  they  saved  him  thfit 
trpiible,  by  abandpning  it  upon  his  appearwee*  aftor  hav- 
ing burst  ^eir  capnon,  blown  up  their  m^azine^  and  de- 
sti:pyed,  ^  far  as  |i^ey  had  time,  all  the  ^orks  ^hpy  had 
lately  raised.    The  J^ngUsh  had  but  (wepty  n^en  killed^ 
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an4  Al>out  the  same  nuipbeK  wounded»  m  the  whole  of  this  1755. 
expedition,  the  wiccjfi^^.  Oif  vhich  secured  the  tranqiailUty  '"*" 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

VIIJ.  While  the  New  Englanders  were  thqs  employee), 
in  rediiciBg  the  French  in  Nova  Scotia,  preparations  wei^e 
made  in  Virginia  for  attacking  them  upon  the  Ohio,  A 
fort  was  huilt,  which  was  likewise  called  fort  Cui^jtierlc^nd, 
and  a  camp  formed  at  WilFs  Creek.  On  the  fourteenth 
of  January  of  this  year,  major-general  Braddock,  wit]^ 
colonel  Dunbar's  and  colonel  ^a^(:et's  regiments  of  foot, 
sailed  from  Cork,  in.  Ireland,  for  Virginia,  where  they  aU 
la^ided  safe  before  the  e^nd  of  February.  This  geperd 
might  consieqMently  have  entered  upon  action  early  inth^ 
spiing,  had  he  not  been  unfortunately  delayed  by  the 
Vizginian  contractors  for  the  army,  who,  wb^i^  he  ^as 
ready  to  march,  had  neither  provifled  a  sufficient  quantijty 
of  provi^ons  for  his  troops,  oo^  a  coippetent  number  of 
carriages  for  his  army.  This  accident  was  foreseen  by 
^hiipst  every  person  who  knew  any  thing  of  our  planta* 
tions  upon  the  continent  of  Aqierica :  for  the  people  of 
Virginia,  who  think  of  no  produce  but  their  tobacco,  and 
do  not  raise  com  enough  for  even  their  own  subsistence, 
being  by  the  nature  of  their  country  well  provided  with 
th^  conveniency  of  water  conveyance,  have  but  few  wheel 
carriages  or  beasts  of  burden;  whereas  Pemisylyania, 
which  abotipds  in  cor|i  and  most  other  sorts  of  provisions, 
ha^  but  little  water  ciarriage,  especially  in  its  western 
settlements,  where  its  inhabitant^  have  great  numbers  of 
carts,  wi^ggpns,  and  hprses.  IVf r.  Braddock  should,  there* 
fori?,  certainly  in  poipt  of  prudecice  have  landed  in  Pe)QU» 
sylvania:  the  contraf^t  for  supplying  his  troop$  should 
have  been  made  with  some  of  the  chief  planters  there^ 
who  could  easily  have  performed  their  engagements :  and 
if  his  qamp  had  been,  formed  near  Frapk's  town,  ox  some- 
where upQU  the  south-iiirest  bordejrs  of  that  province,  he 
would  not  have  had  eighty  qiUes  to  march  from  thence  to 
foirt  du  Quesne,  instead  of  an  hundred  and  thvty  miles 
thf^t  he  bad  to  advance  from  Will's  Creek,  where  he  did 
eiipainp,  thrqugh  road^?  peither  better  upr  moi!e  practica- 
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1755.  ble  than  the  other  would  have  been.  The  error  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  expedition,  whether  owing  to  an  in- 
judicious preference  fondly  given  to  the  Virginians  in  the 
lucrative  job  of  supplying  these  troops,  or  to  any  other 
cause,  delayed  the  march  of  the  army  for  some  weeks, 
during  which  it  was  in  the  utmost  distress  for  necessaries 
of  all  kinds;  and  would  probably  have  defeated  the  ex- 
pedition entirely  for  that  summer,  had  not  the  contractors 
found  means  to  procure  some  assistance  from  the  back 
settlements  of  Pennsylvania.  But  even  when  these  sup- 
plies did  arrive,  they  consisted  of  only  fifteen  waggons 
and  an  hundred  draft  horses,  instead  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  waggons  and  three  hundred  horses,  which  the  Vir- 
ginian contractors  had  engaged  to  furnish ;  and  the  pro- 
visions were  so  bad  that  they  could  not  be  used.  How- 
ever, some  gentlemen  in  Pennsylvania,  being  applied  to 
in  this  exigency,  amply  made  up  for  these  deficiencies; 
and  the  troops  were  by  this  means  supplied  with  evbry 
thing  they  wanted.  Another  and  still  more  fatal  error 
Was  committed,  in  the  choice  of  the  commander  for  this 
expedition.  Major-general  Braddock,  who  was  appointed 
to  it,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  courage,  and  expert  in 
all  the  punctilios  of  a  review,  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  English  guards :  but  he  was  naturally  very  hau^ghty, 
positive,  and  difficult  of  access ;  qualities  ill  suited  to  the 
temper  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  was  to  command. 
His  extreme  severity  in  matters  of  discipline  had  rendered 
him  unpopular  among  the  soldiers ;  and  the  strict  military 
education  in  which  he  had  been  trained  from  his  youth, 
and  which  he  prided  himself  on  scrupulously  following, 
made  him  hold  the  American  militia  in  great  contempt, 
because  they  could  not  go  through  their  exercise  with  the 
same  dexterity  and  regularity  as  a  regiment  of  guards  in 
Hyde  Park ;  little  knowing;  or  indeed  being  able  to  form 
any  idea  of  the  difference  between  the  European  manner 
of  fighting,  and  an  American  expedition  through  woods, 
deserts,  and  morasses.  Before  he  left  England,  he  re- 
ceived, in  the  handwriting  of  colonel  Napier,  a  set  of  in- 
structions from  the  duke  of  Cumberland.    By  these  the 
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attempt  upon  Niagara  was,  in  a  greal  measure,  referred  17S5. 
to  him ;  and  the  reduction  of  Crown  Point  was  to  be  left 
chiefly  to  the  provincial  forces.  But  above  all,  his  royal 
highness,  both  verbally  and  in  this  writing,  frequently 
cautioned  him  carefully  to  beware  of  an  ambush  or  sur- 
prise. Instead  of  regarding  this  salutary  caution,  his 
conceit  df  his  own  abilities  made  him  disdain  to  ask  the 
.opinion  of  any  under  his  command ;  and  the  Indians,  who 
would  have  been  his  safest  guards  against  this  danger  in 
particular,  were  so  disgusted  by  the  haughtiness  of  his 
behaviour,  that  most  of  them  forsook  his  banners.  Un- 
der these  disadvantages  be  began  his  march  from  fort 
Cumberland  on  the  tenth  of  June,  at  the  head  of  about 
two  thousand  two  hundred  men,  for  the  meadows,  where 
colonel  Washington  was  defeated  the  year  before.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  he  was  informed  that  the  French  at  fort 
du  Quesne,  which  had  lately  been  built  on  the  same  river^ 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Monangahela,  expected  a  re- 
inforcement of  five  hundred  regular  troops:  therefore, 
that  he  might  march  with  a  greater  despatch,  he  left  co- 
lonel Dunbar,  with  eight  hundred  men,  to  bring  up  the 
provisions,  stores,  and  heavy  baggage,  as  fast  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  service  would  permit ;  and  with  the  other 
twelve  hundred,  together  with  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
the  necessary  ammunition  and  provisions,  he  marched  on 
with  so  much  expedition,  that  he  seldom  took  any  time  to 
reconnoitre  the  woods  or  thickets  he  was  to  pass  through ; 
as  if  the  nearer  he  approached  the  enemy,  the  farther  he 
was  removed  from  danger. 

IX.  On  the  eighth  of  July,  he  encamped  within  ten 
miles  of  fort  du  Quesne.  Though  colonel  Dunbar  was 
then  near  forty  miles  behind  him,  and  his*  officers,  parti- 
cularly sir  Peter  Halket,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  pro- 
ceed with  caution,  and  to  employ  the  friendly  Indians  who 
were  with  him,  by  way  of  advanced  guard,  in  case  of  am- 
buscades ;  yet  he  resumed  his  march  the  next  day,  with- 
out so  much  as  endeavouring  to  obtain  any  intelligence  of 
the  situation  or  disposition  of  the  enemy,  or  even  sending 
out  any  scouts  to  visit  the  wooda  and  thickets  on  botk 
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17^.     sides  of  him,  as  weU  as  in  front.    With  this-  carelessness 
he  was  advancing,  when,  about  noon,  he  was  saluted  with 
a  general  fire  upon  his  front,  and  all  along  bis  left  flank, 
from  an  enemy  so  artfully  concealed  behind  the  trees  and 
bushes,  that  not  a  man  of  them  could  be  seen.     The  van- 
guard immediately  fell  back  upon  the  main  body,  and  in 
an  instant  the  panic  and  confusion  became  general;   so 
that  most  of  the  troops  fled  with  great  precipitation,  not- 
withstanding all  that  their  officers,  some  of  whom  behaved 
very  gallanUy,  could  do  to  stop  their  career.    As  to  Brad- 
dock  himself,  instead  of  scouring  the  thickets  and  bushes 
from  whence  the  fire  came,  with  grape  shot  from  the  ten 
pieces  of  cannon  he  had  with  him,  or  ordering  flanking 
parties  of  his  Indians  to  advance  against  the  enemy^  he 
obstinately  remained  upon  the  spot  where  he  was«  and 
gave  orders  for  the  few  brave  officers  and  men  who  staid 
with  him,  to  form  regularly,  and  advance.     Meanwhile 
his  men  fell  thick  about  him,  and  almost  all  his  ofllcers 
were  singled  out,  one  after  another,  and  killed  or  wounded; 
for  the  Indians,  who  always  take  aim  when  they  fire,  and 
aim  chiefly  at  the  officers,  distinguished  them  by  their 
dress.    At  last,  the  general,  whose  obstinacy  seemed  to 
increase  with  the  danger,  after  having  some  horses  shot 
under  him,  received  a  muskeik  shot  through  the  right  arm 
and  lungs,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  having  been 
carried  off*  the  field  by  the  bravery  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Gage  and  another  of  his  officers.    When  he  dropped, 
the  confusion  of  the  few  that  remained  turned  into  a 
downright  and  very  disorderly  flight  across  a  river  which 
they  had  just  passed,  though  no  enemy  appeared,  or  at- 
tempted to  attack  them.     All  the  artillery,  ammunition, 
and  baggage  of  the  army  were  left  to  the  enemy ;  and, 
among  the  rest,  the  general's  cabinet,  with  aU'his  letters 
and  instructions,  which  the  French  court  afterwards  made 
great  use  of  in  their  printed  memorials  or  manifestoes. 
The  loss  of  the  English  in  this  unhappy  affair  amounted 
to  seven  hundred  men.     Their  officers,  in  particular,  suf- 
fered much  more  than  in  the  ordinary  proportion  of  bat- 
tles in  Europe.  Sir  Peter  Halket  fell  by  the  very  first  6re, 
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at  the  head  jof  his  regiment ;  and  the  generaFs  seciretaryy  17^. 
son  to  governor  Shirley,  was  killed  soon  after.  Neither 
the  number  of  men  which  the  enemy  had  in  this  engage* 
ment,  nor  the  loss  which  they  sustained,  could  be  sq  much 
as  guessed  at :  but  the  French  afterwards  gave  out,  that 
their  number  did  not  in  the  whole  exceed  four  hun- 
dred men,  mostly  Indians;  and  that  their  loss  was  quite 
inconsiderable,  as  it  probably  was,  because  they  lay  con- 
cealed in  such  a  manner  that  the  English  knew  not  whither 
to  point  their  muskets.  The  panic  of  these  last  continued 
so  long,  that  they  never  stopped  till  they  met  the  retfr 
division ;  and  even  then  they  infected  those  troops  with 
their  terrors ;  so  that  the  army  retreated  without  stdppinjgf, 
till  they  reached  fort  Cumberland,  though  the  enemy  did 
not  so  much  as  attempt  to  pursue,  nor  even  appeared  itl 
sight,  either  in  the  battle,  or  after  the  defeat.  On  the 
whole,  this  was  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  victory 
that  ever  was  obtained,  and  the  farthest  flight  thlit  ever 
was  made. 

X.  Had  the  shattered  remains  of  this  army  continued 
at  fort  Cumberland,  and  fortified  themselves  there,  as 
they  might  easily  have  done,  during  the  rest  of  the  sum- 
mer, they  would  have  been  such  a  check  upon  the  French 
and  their  scalping  Indians,  as  would  have  prevented  many 
of  those  ravages  that  Were  committed  in  the  ensuing 
winter  upon  the  western  borders  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  but  instead  of  taking  that  prudent  step,  their  Com- 
mander left  only  the  sick  and  wounded  at  that  fort,  under 
the  protection  of  two  companies  of  the  provincial  militia, 
posted  there  by  way  of  garrison,  and  began  his  march  on 
the  second  of  August,  with  about  sixteen  hundred  men, 
for  Philadelphia,  where  those  troops  could  be  of  no 
immediate  service.  From  thence  they  were  ordered  away  ' 
to  Albany,  in  New  York,  by  general  Shirley,  on  whom 
the  chief  command  of  the  troops  in  America  had  devolved 
by  the  death  of  major-general  Braddock.  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, and  Piennsylvania,  were  by  these  means  left  entirely 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  which  they  might  have  done 
eifectually,  had  they  been  united  in  their  councils :  but 
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1766.     the  usual  disputes,  between  their  goyemors.and  assem- 
bliesy  defeated  every  salutary  plan  that  was  proposed. 
Pennsylvania,  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  was  ren- 
dered quite  impotent,  either  for  its  own  defence  or  that 
of  its  neighbours,  by  these  unhappy  contests ;  though,  at 
last,  the  assembly  of  that  province,  sensible  of  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  seeing  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a  standing  military  force,  and  of  erect- 
ing some  forts  to  defend  their  western  frontier,  passed  a 
bill  for  raising  fifty  thousand  pounds.    But  even  this  sum, 
small  as  it  was,  even  to  a  degree  of  ridicule,  considering 
the  richness  of  the  province  and  the  extent  of  its  frontier, 
could  not  be  obtained;   the  governor  positively  refusing 
to  give  his  assent  to  the  act  of  the  assembly,  because  they 
had  taxed  the  proprietaries*  estates  equally  with  those  of 
the  inhabitants,  which,  he  said,  he  was  ordered  by  his  in- 
structions not  to  consent  to,  nor  indeed  any  new  tax  upon 
the  proprietaries ;  and  the  assembly,  consisting  chiefly  of 
members  whose  estates  lay  in  the  eastern  or  interior  parts 
of  the  province,  as  positively  refusing  to  alter  their  bill. 
One  would  be  apt  to  think,  that,  in  a  case  of  such  urgent 
necessity,  the  governor  might  have  ventured  to  give  his 
ajssent  to  the  bill  under  a  protest,  that  it  should  not  pre- 
judice the  rights  of  the  proprietaries  upon  any  future  oc- 
casion :  but  as  he  did  not,  the  bill  was  dropped,  and  the 
province  left  defenceless;  by  which  means  it  afterwards 
suffered  severely,  to  the  destruction  of  many  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  upon  the  western  frontier,  and  to  the  impress- 
.   ing  the  Indians  with  a  contemptible  opinion  of  the  Enghsli, 
and  the  highest  esteem  of  the  French. 

XI.  Our  colonies  to  the  north  of  Pennsylvania  were 
more  active,  and  more  successful  in  their  preparations  for 
war.  New  York,  following  the  example  of  New  Eng- 
land, passed  an  act  to  prohibit  the  sending  of  provisions 
to  any  French  port  or  settlement  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  or  any  of  the  adjacent  islands;  and  also  for 
raising  forty-five  thousand  pounds,  on  estates  real  and 
personal,  for  the  better  defence  of  their  colony,  which  lay 
more  exposed  than  any  other  to  a  French  invasion  from 
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Crown  Point,  However,  this  sum,  great  as  it  might  seem  1766. 
to  them,  was  far  from  being  sufficient ;  nor,  indeed,  could 
they  have  provided  properly  for  their  security,  without 
the  assistance  of  our  other  colonies  to  the  east  of  them : 
but  with  their  help,  and  the  additional  succour  of  the 
small  body  of  regular  troops  expected  under  colonel  Dun- 
bar, they  boldly  resolved  upon  offensive  measures,  which, 
when  practicable,  are  always  the  safest;  and  two  expedi- 
tions, one  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and 
the  other  against  their  fort  at  Niagara,  between  the  lak^es 
Ontario  and  Erie,  were  set  on  foot  at  the  same  time. 
The  former  of  these  expeditions  was  appointed  to  be 
executed  under  the  command  of  general  Johnson,  a  native 
of  Ireland,  who  had  long  resided  upon  the  Mohock  river, 
in  the  western  parts  of  New  York,  where  he  had  acquired 
a  considerable  estate,  and  was  universally  beloved,  not 
only  by  the  inhabitants  but  also  by  the  neighbouring 
Indians,  whose  language  he  had  learnt,  and  whose  affec- 
tions he  had  gained  by  his  humanity  towards  them.  The 
expedition  against  Niagara  was  commanded  by  general 
Shirley  himself. 

XII.  The  rendezvous  of  the  troops  for  both  these  ex- 
peditions was  appointed  to  be  at  Albany,  where  most  of 
them  arrived  before  the  end  of  June:  but  the  artillery, 
batteaux,  provisions,  and  other  necessaries  for  the  attempt 
upon  Crown  Point,  could  not  be  prepared  till  the  eighth 
of  August,  when  general  Johnson  set  out  with  them  from 
Albany  for  the  carrying-place  from  Hudson's  river  to  lake 
George.  There  the  troops  had  already  arrived,  under 
the  command  of  major-general  Lyman,  and  consisted,  of 
between  five  and  six  thousand  men,  besides  Indians,  raised 
by  the  governments  of  Boston,  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Rhode  Island,  and  New  York.  Every  thing  was 
then  prepared  as  fast  as  possible  for  a  march  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  month,  general  Johnson  advanced 
about  fourteen  miles  forward  with  his  troops,  and  en- 
camped in  a  very  strong  situation,  covered  on  each  side 
by  a  thick  wooded  swamp,  by  lake  George  in  his  rear, 
and  by  a  breast-work  of  trees,  cut  down  for  that  purpose. 
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1765.  in  his  front.  Here  he  resolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his 
batteaux,  and  afterwards  to  proceed  to  Ticonderoga,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  lake,  from  whence  it  was  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  fort  at  the  south  end  of  lake  Corlaer^  or 
Champlain,  called  fort  Frederic  by  the  French^  and  by 
us  Crown  Point.  Whilst  he  was  thus  encamped,  some  of 
his  Indian  scouts,  of  which  he  took  care  to  send  out  num- 
bers along  both  sides  and  to  the  farther  end  of  lake 
George,  brought  him  intelligence  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  enemy  were  then  on  their  march  from  Ti> 
conderoga,  by  the  way  of  the  south  bay,  towards  the  forti- 
fied encampment,  since  called  fort  Edward,  which  gene- 
ral Lyman  had  built  at  the  carrying-place ;  and  in  which 
four  or  five  hundred  of  the  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  men  had  been  left  as  a  garrison.  Upon  this  Infor- 
nfiation  general  Johnson  sent  two  expresses,  one  after  the 
other,  to  colonel  Blanchard,  their  commander,  with  orders 
to  call  in  all  his  out-parties,  and  to  keep  his  whcJe  force 
within  the  entrenchments.  About  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
those  who  had  been  sent  out  with  the  seeond  express  re- 
turned with  an  account  of  their  having  seen  the  enemy 
within  four  miles  of  the  camp  at  the  carrying-place,  which 
they  scarcely  doubted  their  having  by  that  time  attacked. 
Important  as  the  defence  of  this  place  was  for  the  safety  of 
the  whole  army,  and  imminent  as  the  danger  seemed  to  be, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  general  then  called  any  council 
of  war,  or  resolved  upon  any  thing  for  its  relief;  but  early 
the  next  morning  he  called  a  council,  wherein  it  was  un- 
advisedly resolved  to  detach  a  thousand  men,  with  a  num- 
ber of  Indians,  to  intercept,  or,  as  the  general's  expression 
was  in  his  letter,  to  catch  the  enemy  in  their  retreat, 
either  as  victors,  or  as  defeated  in  their  design.  This  ex- 
pedient was  resolved  on,  though  no  one  knew  the  number 
of  the  enemy,  nor  could  obtain  any  information  in  that 
respect  from  the  Indian  scouts,  because  the  Indians  have 
no  words  or  signs  for  expressing  any  large  number,  which, 
when  it  exceeds  th^ir  reckoning,  they  signify  by  pointing 
to  the  stars  in  the  firmament,  or  to  the  hair  of  their  head ; 
and  thia  they  often  do  to  denote  a  number  less  than  a 
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tbousandi   as  well  as  to   signify   ten   thousand,   or  any  .    1755. 
greater  number. 

XIII.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  moi*nirig  a^ 
thousand  men,  with  two  hundred  Indians,  ^ete  detacbeii 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Wilhatils :   but  they  had; 
not  been  gone  two  hours,  when  those  in  the  camp  begftti 
to  hear  a  close  firing,  at  about  three  or  foUr  miles  di§» 
tance,   as  they  judged  :    as  it  approached    nearer  and 
nearer,  they  rightly  supposed  that  the  <l^tachi^6enl  i^ai 
overpowered,  and  retreating  towards  the  Cafiip ;   which 
was  soon  confirmed  by  some  fugitives,  arid  presently  aftof 
by  whole  cotnpanies,  who  fled  back  iii  great  ^orifbsioti*' 
In  a  very  short  time  after,  the  enemy  appeared  mardhiryg 
in  regtrtar  order  up  to  the  centre  of  the  catilp,  Ivbere  the 
consternation  was  so  great,  that,  if  they  had  aittacked  the^ 
breast- work  directly,  they  might  probably  bate  thrown  att 
into  confusion,  and  O'btairied  an  edsy  Victo*ry ;  but,  fovttt-- 
nately  for  the  English,  they  halted  for  6o«i6  tim^e  abo«l4t 
an  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distance,  knA  frdin  iheme^ 
began  their  attack  with  platoon  firk^,  too  faf  cfff  to  dtf 
much  hurt,  especially  agak>st  troops  who  were  Attend^ 
by  a  strong  breast-work.     On  the  contrary,  this  ineiFee-' 
tnal  fire  served  only  to  rais€  the  spii^its  of  these  latst,  who^ 
having  prepared  their  artiliefry  during  the  tinve  that  tter 
French  halted,  began  to  play  it  so  bti^ly  upon  Che 
enemy,  that  th^  CanadianS^  atld  Indians  in  tbetr  servicci 
fled  immediately  iifito  the  woods  ori  ^acb  side  ^f  ikid  CMcip/ 
and  there  squatted  under  bushes,  or  skul'ked  bdiiirid  trieesy 
from  whence  they  continued  firing  with  very  Utile  execu- 
tion, most  of  thehr  shot  being  intercepted  by  th*  braketii 
and  thickets ;  for  they  never  had  the  courage  10  ^vaiidd 
to  the  veyge  of  the  wood.     Baron  Dk^skdu,  who  com- 
manded the  French,  being  thus  left  alone  with  his  regu-^ 
lar  troops  at  the  front  of  the  camp,  finding  he  could  not 
make  a  dose  attack  upon  the  centre  with  Ms  snfaill  ntrin* 
ber  of  men,  moved  first  to  the  left,  and  tfcen  toi  the  right, 
at  both  which  places  he  endeavoured  to  force  a  passage, 
but  was  repulsed,  being  unsupported  by  the  irregurlavs/ 
Instead  of  retreating,  as  he  oi^jlit  in  prudence  to  hav^ 
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1755.  done^  be  still  continued  his  platoon  and  bush-firing  till 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  during  which  time  his  regu- 
lar troops  suffered  greatly  by  the  fire  from  the  camp,  and 
were  at  last  thrown  into  confusion ;  which  was  no  sooner 
perceived  by  general  Johnson's  men,  than  they,  without 
waiting  for  orders,  leaped  over  their  breast*work,  attacked 
the  enemy  on  all  sides,  and,  after  killing  and  taking  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them,  entirely  dispersed  the  rest. 
The  French,  whose  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  this  en- 
gagement amounted  to  about  two  thousand  men,  includ- 
ing two  hundred  grenadiers,  eight  hundred  Canadians, 
and  the  rest  Indians  of  different  nations,  had  between 
seven  and  eight  hundred  men  killed,  and  thirty  taken 
prisoners :  among  the  latter  was  baron  Dieskau  himself, 
whom  they  found  at  a  little  distance  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, dangerously  wounded,  and  leaning  against  the  stump 
of  a  tree  for  his  support.  The  English  lost  about  two 
hundred  men,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  detachment  under 
colonel  Williams ;  for  they  had  very  few  either  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  attack  upon  their  camp,  and  not  any  of 
distinction,  except  colonel  Titcomb  killed,  and  the  gene- 
ral himself  and  major  Nichols  wounded.  Among  the 
3lain  of  the'  detachment,  which  would  probably  have  been 
entirely  cut  off*,  had  not  lieutenant-colonel  Cole  been  sent 
out  from  the  camp  with  three  hundred  men,  with  which 
he  stopped  the  enemy's  pursuit,  and  covered  the  retreat 
of  his  friends,  were  colonel  Williams,  major  Ashley,  six 
captains,  and  several  subalterns,  besides  private  men: 
and  the  Indians  reckoned  that  they  had  lost  forty  men, 
besides  the  brave  old  Hendrick,  the  Mohock  sachem,  or 
chief  captain. 

XIV.  When  baron  Dieskau  set  out  from  Ticonderoga, 
his  design  was  only  to  surprise  and  cut  off^  the  entrenched 
CMimp,  now  called  fort  Edward,  at  the  carrying-place, 
where  there  were  but  four  or  five  hundred  men.  If  he 
)iad  executed  this  scheme,  our  army  would  have  been 
thrown  into  great  difficulties;  for  it  could  neither  have 
proceeded  farther,  nor  have  subsisted  where  it  was^  and 
he  might  have  found  an  opportunity  to  attack  it  with 
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great  advantage  in  its  retreat.     But  when  be  was  within     1755. 
four  or  five  miles  of  that  fort,  his  people  were  informed  ~" 

that  there  were  several  cannon  there,  and  none  at  the 
camp ;  upon  which  they  all  desired  to  be  led  on  to  this 
last,  which  he  the  more  readily  consented  to,  as  he  himself 
had  been  told  by  an  English  prisoner,  who  had  left  this 
camp  but  a  few  days  before,  that  it  was  quite  defenceless, 
being  :without  any  lines,  and  destitute  of  cannon  ;  which, 
in  effect,  was  true  at  that  time;  for  the  cannon  did  not 
arrive,  nor  was  the  breast-work  erected,  till  about  two 
days  before  the  engagement.  To  this  misinformation, 
therefore,  must  be  imputed  this  step,  which  would  other- 
wise be  inconsistent  with  the  general  character  and  abili- 
ties of  baron  Dieskau.  A  less  justifiable  error  seems  to 
have  been  committed  by  general  Johnson,  in  not  detach- 
ing a  party  to  pursue  the  enemy  when  they  were  defeated 
and  fled.  Perhaps  he  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by 
the  ill  fate  of  the  detachment  he  had  sent  out  in  the  morn- 
ing under  colonel  Williams.  However  that  may  be,  his 
neglect  in  this  respect  had  like  to  have  been  fatal  the  next 
day  to  a  detachment  sent  from  fort  Edward,  consisting 
of  an  hundred  and  twenty  men  of  the  New  Hampshire 
i^egiment,  under  captain  M.'GinneB,  as  a  reinforcement  tp 
the  army  at  the  camp.  This  party  fell  in  with  between 
three  and  four  hundred  men  of  Dieskau's  troops,  near  the 
spot  where  colonel  Williami^  had  been  defeated  the  day 
before;  but  M^Ginnes  haying  timely  notice,  by  his  scouts, 
of  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  made  such  a  disposition, 
that  he  not  only  repulsed  the  assailants,  but  defeated  and 
entirely  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss  only  of  two  men 
killed,  eleven  wounded,  and  five  missing.  He  himself 
unfortunately  di^d  of  the  wounds  he  received  in  this  en- 
gagement, a  few  days  after  he  arrived  at  the  camp  with. 
his  party. 

XV.  It  was  now  judged  too  late  in  the  year  to  proceed 
to  the  attack  of  Crown  Point,  as  it  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary, in  that  case,  to  build  a  strong  fort  in  the  place 
where;  the  camp  then  was,  in  order  to  secure  a  communi- 
cation with  Albany,  firom  whence  only  the  troops  could. 

Ddg 
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1755.  expect  to  be  reinforced,  or  supplied  with  fresh  stores  of 
ammunition  or  provisions.  They  therefore  set  out  upon 
their  return  soon  after  this  engagement,  havmg  first 
erected  a  little  stockaded  fort,  at  the  hither  end  of  lake 
George,  in  which  they  left  a  small  garrison,  as  a  fntvire 
prey  for  the  enemy :  a  misfortune  which  might  easily  have 
been  foreseen,  because  this  whole  army,  being  country 
militia,  was  to  be  disbanded,  and  return  to  their  re- 
spectiTC  homes,  as  they  actually  did  soon  after  their  re« 
treat  to  Albany.  This  was  alt  the  glory,  this  all  the  ad* 
vantage,  that  the  English  nation  acquired  by  sueb  an 
expensive  expedition.  But  so  Kttle  had  the  English  been 
accustomed  of  late  to  hear  of  victory,  that  they  rejoieed 
at  this  advantage,  as  if  it  had  been  an  action  of  the  great- 
est consequence.  The  general  was  highly  appkuded  for 
his  conduct,  and  liberally  rewarded ;  for  he  was  created  a. 
baronet  by  his  majesty,  and  presented  with  five  thousand 
pounds  by  the  parliament. 

XVI.  The  preparations  for  general  Shirley's  expedi* 
tion  against  Niagara  were  not  only  deficient,  but  shame- 
,  ^  fully  slow ;  though  it  was  well  known  that  eren  the  posm* 
bility  of  his  succeids  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
upon  his  setting  out  early  in  the  year,  as  will  appear  to 
any  person  who  considers  the  situation  of  our  fort  at  Os- 
wego, this  being  the  only  way  by  which  he  could  proceed 
to  Niagara.  Oswego  lies  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  near  three  hundred  miles  almost  due  west 
from  Albany  in  New  York.  The  way  to  it  from  thence, 
though  long  and  tedious,  is  the  more  convenient,  a»  the 
ikr  greatest  pari  of  it  admits  of  water  carriage,  by  what 
the  inhabitants  called  batteaux,  which  are  a  kindi  of  li^ght 
flttt-bolfotlied  bcHits,  widest  in  the  middle,  and  pointed  at 
each  es^i  of  about  fifteen  hundred  weight  burthen,  and 
managed  by  two  men,  called  batteaux  men,  with  paddles 
and  setting  poles,  the  rivers  being  in  many  places  too 
narrow  to  admit  of  oars.  From  Albany  to  the  village  of 
Shenectady,  about  sixteen  mJIe#,  is  a  good  waggon  road* 
From  thence  to  the  Iktle  fklls  in  the  Mohock  river,  being 
sixty-five,  miles,  the  passage  is-  by  water  carriage  up  that 
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river,  and  consequently  against  the  stream,  which  in  n^. 
many  places  is  somewhat  rapid,  and  in  others  so  shallow, 
that  when  the  river  is  low,  the  watermen  are  obliged  to 
get  out,  and  draw  their  batteaux  over  the  rifts^  At  the 
little  falls  is  a  postage,  or  land  carriage,  for  about  a  mile, 
over  a  ground  so  marshy,  that  it  will  not  bear  any  wheel 
carriage ;  but  a  colony  of  Germans  settled  there  attend 
with  sledges,  on  which  they  draw  the  loaded  batteaux  to 
the  next  place  of  embarkation  upon  the  same  river.  From 
thence  they  proceed  by  water  up  that  river,  for  fifty  miles, 
to  the  carrying-place,  near  the  head  of  it,  where  there  is 
another  postage,  the  length  of  which  depends  upon  the 
dryness  or  wetness  of  the  season,  but  is  generally  above 
six  or  eight  miles  over  in  the  summer  months.  Here  the 
batteaux  are  again  carried  upon  sledges,  till  they  come  to 
a  narrow  river  called  Wood's  Creek,  down  which  they  are 
wafted  on  a  gentle  stream,  for  about  forty  miles,  into  the 
lake  Oneyada,  which  stretches  from  east  to  west  about 
thirty  miles,  and  is  passed  with  great  ease  and  safety  in 
calm  weather.  At  the  western  end  of  the  lake  is  the  river 
Onondaga,  which,  after  a  course  of  between  twenty  and 
tkntty  miles,  unites  with  the  river  Cayuga,  or  Seneca,  and^ 
their  united  streams  run  into  the  lake  Ontario,  at  thfe 
place  where  Oswego  fort  is  situated.  But  this  river  is  so 
rapid  as  to  be  sometimes  dangerous,  besides  its  being  full 
of  rifts  and  rocks :  and  about  twelve  miles  on  this  side  of 
Oswego  there  is  a  fall  of  eleven  feet  perpendicular,  where 
there  is  consequently  a  postage,  which,  however,  does  not 
exceed  forty  yards.  From  thence  the  passage  is  easy, 
quite  to  Oswego.  The  lake  Ontario,  on  which  this  fort 
stands,  is  near  two  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  in  circum- 
ference :  its  figure  is  oval,  and  its  depth  runs  from  twenty 
to  twen.ty-five  fathoms.  On  the  north  side  of  it  are  several 
little  gulfs.  There  is  a  communication  between  this  lake 
end  that  of  the  Hurons  by  the  river  Tanasuate,  from 
whence  it  is  a  land  carriage  of  six  or  eight  leagues  to  the 
river  Toronto,  which  falls  into  it.  The  French  have  two 
forts  of  consequence  on  this  lake :  Frontenac,  which  com- 
mands the  river  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  lake  communi- 
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1755.  cates  with  it ;  and  Niagara^  which  commands  the  commii* 
nication  between  the  lake  Ontario  and  the  lake  Erie* 
But  of  these  forts,  and  this  last  lake,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  worlds  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  here- 
after. 

XVII.  Though  we  bad  long  been  in  possession  of  fort 
Oswego,  and  though  it  lay  greatly  exposed  to  the  French, 
particularly  to  those  of  Canada,  upon  any  rupture  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  we  had  never  taken  care  to  render 
it  tolerably  defensible,  or  even  to  build  a  single  vessel  fit 
for  navigating  the  lake  :  nor  was  this  strange  neglect  ever 
taken  effectual  notice  of,  till  the  beginning  of  this  year, 
when,  at  a  meeting  which  general  Braddock  had  in  April 
with  the  governors  and  chief  gentlemen  of  several  of  our 
colonies  at  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  it  was  resolved  to 
strengthen  both  the  forts  and  garrison  at  Oswego,  and  to 
build  some  large  vessels  at  that  place.  Accordingly  a 
number  of  shipwrights  and  workmen  were  sent  thither  in 
May  and  June.  At  the  same  time  captain  Bradstreet 
marched  thither  with  two  companies  of  an  hundred  men 
each,  to  reinforce  the  hundred  that  were  there  before 
under  captain  King,  to  which  number  the  garrison  had 
been  increased  since  our  contests  with  France  began  to 
grow  serious.  For  a  long  time  before,  not  above  twenty^- 
five  men  were  left  to  defend  this  post,  which,  from  its 
great  importance,  and  the  situation  of  affairs  at  this  junc- 
ture, most  certainly  required  a  much  stronger  garrisoa 
than  was  put  into  it  even  at  this  period :  but  economy  was 
the  chief  thing  consulted  in  the  beginning  of  this  war^ 
and  to  that,  in  a  great  measure,  was  owing  its  long  durar 
tion. 

XVIII.  From  the  above  description  of  the  passage 
from  Albany  to  Oswego,  it  is  plain  how  necessary  it  waa 
that  the  troops  intended  for  this  expedition  should  have 
set  out  early  in  the  spring.  But  instead  of  that,  the  very 
first  of  them,  colonel  Schuyler's  New  Jersey  regiment, 
did  not  begin  their  march  till  after  the  beginning  of  July ^ 
and  just  as  Shirley's  and  PepperelFs  regiments  were  prc^- 
paring  to  follow,  the  melancholy  account  of  BraddockV 
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disaster  arrived  at  Albany,  where  it  so  damped  the  spiritai     1756^ 

of  the  people,  and  spread  such  a  terror,  that  many  of  the  ^^"^ 

troops  deserted,  and  most  of  the  batteaux  men  dispersed 
and  ran  home,  by  which  means  even  all  the  necessary 
stores  could  not  be  carried  along  with  the  troops.  Not- 
withstanding this  disappointment,  general  Shirley  set  out 
from  Albany  before  the  end  of  July,  with  as  many  of  the 
troops  and  stores  as  he  could  procure  a  conveyance  for, 
hoping  to  be  joined  in  his  route  by  great  numbers  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  he  sent  invitations 
to  that  eflPect  as  he  passed  by  their  settlements :  but  they^ 
instead  of  complying  with  his  desire,  absolutely  declared 
against  all  hostilities  on  that  side  of  the  country ;  and  in* 
sisted  that  Oswego,  being  a  place  of  traffic  and  peace^ 
ought  not  to  be  disturbed  either  by  the  English  or  the 
French,  as  if  they  could  have  persuaded  both  parties  to 
agree  to  such  a  local  truce.  Upon  this  refusal,  Mr.  Shir*- 
ley  proceeded  forward,  being  joined  by  very  few  Indians^ 
and  arrived  at  Oswego  on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth 
of  August;  but  the  rest  of  the  troops  and  artillery  did 
not  arrive  till  the  last  day  of  that  month ;  and  even  then; 
their  store  of  provisions  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  ' 
to  proceed  against  Niagara,  though  some  tolerable  good 
vessels  had  by  this  time  been  built  and  got  ready  for  that 
'purpose.  The  general  now  resolved  to  take  but  six  hun*- 
dred  men  with  him  for  the  attack  of  Niagara,  and  to  leave 
the  rest  of  his  army,  consisting  of  about  fourteen  hundred 
more,  at  Oswego,  to  defend  that  place,  in  case  the  Frenck 
should  attack  it  in  his  absence,  which  there  was  reason  t» 
apprehend  they  might,  as  they  then  had  a  considerable 
force  at  fort  Frontenac,  from  whence  they  could  easily- 
cross  over  the  lake  Ontario  to  Oswego.  However  he 
was  still  obliged  to  wait  at  Oswego  for  provisions,  of 
which  at  length  a  small  supply  arrived  on  the  twenty-sixth 
-of  September,  barely  sufficient  to  support  his  men  during 
their  intended  expedition,  and  to  allow  twelve  days*  short 
subsistence  for  those  he  left  behind.  But  by  this  time 
the  rainy  boisterous  season  had  begun,  on  which  account 
'most  of  hi&  Indians  had  alrei^dy  left  him,  and  were  r6« 
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1766.  turned  hotue ;  sad  ibe  fev  that  remaioed  vriA  hmi  de- 
dared  thai;  tber^  yras  »o  crossing  ibe  lake  Ontario  in  hai^ 
tMux  at  that  teaaon,  or  any  time  before  the  next  auBUiier. 
In  tills  perplexity  be  called  a  council  of  war,  wfaicb,  after 
weighing  all  circumstancesy  unaniinously  resolved  to  defer 
die  attempt  upon  Niagara  till  the  next  year,  and  to  em« 
ploy  the  troopfly  whilst  they  remained  at  Oswego,  in 
l)uildiDg  barracks,  and  erecting,  or  at  least  beginning  to 
erect,  two  new  forts ;  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Onondaga,  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  distant  irom  the 
pld  fort,  which  it  was  to  coBimaodi  as  well  as  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  and  to  he  called  Ontario  fort ;  aad  the 
other,  four  hundred  and  fifty  yards  west  of  the  old  fort, 
to  be  called  Oswego  new  fort. 

XIX.  These  things  being  agreed  on,  gieaeral  8hirley» 
srith  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops  under  bis  eomoiand, 
set  out  on  bis  return  to  Albany  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
October,  leaTtng  colonel  Mercer  with  a  garrison  of  about 
ae¥en  hundred  men  at  Oswego ;  though  repeated  advice 
had  been  received,  that  the  French  had  then  at  least  a 
thousand  men  at  their  fort  of  Fronlenac,  upon  the  same 
lake:  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  new  forts  were  not  yet 
joear  completed,  but  left  to  be  finished  by  the  bard  labour 
x>f  colonel  Mercer  and  his  little  garrison;  with  the  addition 
of  this  melancholy  circumstance,  tba{,  if  besieged  by  the 
«nemy  hi  the  winter,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  his 
friends  to  come  to  his  assistance.  Thus  ended  this  year's 
unfortunate  campaign,  during  which  the  French,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  Indian  allies,  continued  their  murders, 
scalping,  captivating,  and  laying  waste  the  i^estern  frontiers 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  during  the  whole  winter* 

XX.  The  ministers  of  the  two  jarring  powers  wore 
very  busily  employed  this  year  at  iaost  of  the  Goarts  of 
Europe ;  but  their  transactions  were  kept  eixtremeJ^  se- 
cret. The  French  endeavoured  to  inspire  the  Spaniards 
with  a  jealousy  of  the  strength  of  the  Jvngbah  by  sea,  es- 
pecially in  America;  and  the  Spanish  court  seemed  in- 
clined to  accept  of  the  office  of  mediator :  but  Mr.  WaU> 
•who  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  afiairs 
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bdtweim  Ei^aod  and  Fr9hce5  seconded  tlie  representa-     1769. 
tions  of  th«  British  ministry,  which  demonstrated^  that, """ 
however  willing  Great  Britain  might  be  to  accept  of  the 
mediation  of  Spain,  she  coukl  not  agree  to  any  suspension 
of  arms  in  America,  which  France  insisted  on  as  a  pre- 
liminary condition,  without  hazarding  the  whole  of  her 
interest  there;   and  that  the  captures  which  had  been 
made  by  the  English  were  the  necessary  consequences  of 
the  encroachments  and  injustice  of  the  French,  parti- 
cularly in  that  country.     Upc^i  this  remonstrance,  ail  fur- 
ther talk  of  the  mediation  of  Spain  was  dropped,  and  the 
nunistry  c^  Versailles  had  recourse  to  the  princes  of  Ger- 
many ;  amongst  whom  the  elector  of  Cologne  was  soon 
brought  over  to  their  party,  so  as  to  consent  to  tbeif 
forming  magastnes  in  his  twritories  in  Westph^dia.     Thk 
iwas  a  plain  indication  of  their  design  against  Hanover; 
which  they  soon  after  made  his  Britannic  majesty,  who 
9ras  then  at  Hanover,  an  offer  of  sparing,  if  he  would 
agree  to  certain  conditions  of  neutrality  for  that  electorate, 
which  he  rejected  with  disdain.    Then  the  count  d'Aube- 
terre,  envoy  extraordinary  from  France  at  the  court  oC 
Vienna,  proposed  a  secret  negotiation  with  the  ministers 
of  the  empress  queen.     The  secret  articles  of  the  treaty 
pf  Petersburgh,  between  the  two  empresses,  had  stipu- 
lated a  kind  of  partition  of  the  Prussian  territories,  in 
case  that  prince  should  infringe  the  treaty  of  Dresden : 
but  bis    Britumic  majesty,   though  often  invited,   had 
always  refused  to  agree  to  any  such  stipulation ;  and  the 
king  of  Poland,  however  he  might  be  inclined  to  favour 
the  scheme,  did  not  dare  to  avow  it  formally,  till  matters 
should  be  more  ripe  for  carrying  it  into  execution.     The 
court  of  Vienna,  whose  favourite  measure  this  was,  began 
to  listen  to  d'Aubeterre's  insinuations;  and  by  degrees  en- 
tered into  negotiations  with  him,  which,  in  the  end,  were 
productive  of  that  unnatural  confederacy  between  the  em- 
press queen  and  the  king  of  France,  of  which  further  no- 
tice will  be  taken  in  the  occurrences  of  the  next  yedr, 
when  the  treaty  between  them,  into  which  they  afterwards 
found  means  secretly  to  bring  the  empress  of  Russia,  was 
concluded  at  Versailles. 
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n55«  XXI.  The  king  of  England,  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  French  would  invade  Hanover,  in  consequence  of 
their  rupture  with  Great  Britain,  which  seemed  to  be 
near  at  hand,  began  to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of 
that  electorate.  To  this  end,  during  his  stay  at  Hanover^ 
he  concluded,  on  the  eighteenth  of  June,  a  treaty  with 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  by  which  his  serene  high* 
ness  engaged  to  hold  in  readiness,  during  four  years,  for 
his  majesty's  service,  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  to  be 
employed,  if  required,  upon  the  continent,  or  in  Britain 
or  Ireland;  but  not  on  board  the  fleet,  or  beyond  the  seas; 
and  also,  if  his  Britannic  majesty  should  judge  it  neces* 
sary  or  advantageous  for  his  service,  to  furnish  and  join 
to  this  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  within  six  months 
after  they  should  be  demanded,  four  thousand  more,  of 
which  seven  hundred  were  to  be  horse  or  dragoons,  and 
each  regiment  of  infantry  to  have  two  field  pieces  of  can- 
non \  Another  treaty  was  begun  with  Russia  about  the 
same  time;  but  this  did  not  take  eflPect  during  his  ma* 
jesty*s  residence  at  Hanover :  that  others  were  not  con- 
cluded was  the  more  surprising,  as  our  subsidy  treaty 
with  Saxony  had  then  expired,  and  that  with  Bavaria  was 
near  expiring;  and  as  the  securing  of  these  two  princes 
in  our  interest  was  at  least  as  necessary  towards  forming 
a  sufficient  confederacy  upon  the  continent  for  the  de- 
fence of  Hanover,  as  it  was  to  secure  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse-Cassel.  If  the  reason  of  their  not  being  engaged, 
and  no  other  seems  so  probable,  was,  that  they  refused  to 

*  The. king,  on  his  side,  promised  to  pay  to  the  landgrave  for  these  succour9» 
eighty  crowns  banco,  by  way  of  levy  money,  for  every  trdoper  or  dragoon  duly 
vmed  and  mounted,  and  thirty  crowns  banco  fot  every  foot  soldier ;  the  crown 
to  be  reckoned  at  fifty-three  sols  of  Holland,  or  at  four  shillings  and  mnep«nce 
three  farthings  English  money  ;  and  also  to  pay  to  his  serene  highness,  for  the 
eight  thousand  men,  an  annual  subsidy  of  an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  crowns 
banco,  during  the  four  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  of  signing  the  treaty ; 
which  subsidy  was  to  be  increased  to  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  yearly, 
from  the  time  of  requiring  the  troops,  to  the  time  of  their  entering  into  British 
pay ;  and  in  case  of  their  being  dismissed,  the  said  subsidy  of  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  was  then  to  revive  and  be  continued  during  the  residue  of  the 
term:  but,  if  twelve  thousand  men  were  demanded  and  furnished,  the  subsidy 
was  then  to  be  increased  in  proportion  ;  and  in  case  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
should  at  any  time  think  fit  to  send  back  these  troops,  before  the  expiration  of 
the  treaty,  notice  thereof  was  to  be  given  to  bis  serene  highness  three  months 
l>eforehand;  one  month's  pay  was  to  be  allowed  them  for  their  return,  and  they 
were  to  be  furnished  gratis  with  the  necessary  .transport. ressels* 
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renew  their  treaties  with  England  upon  any  terms;  all  ijss. 
that  can  be  said  is,  that  they  were  guilty  of  flagrant  in- 
gratitude,  as  they  had  both  received  a  subsidy  from  this 
kingdom  for  many  years  in  time  of  peace,  when  they  nei* 
ther  were  nor  could  be  of  any  service  to  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain* 

XXI  J.  On  the  fifteenth  of  July  an  express  arrived  from 
admiral  Boscawen,  with  an  account  of  his  having  taken 
the  two  French  ships  of  war,  the  Alcide  and  the  Lys« 
This  was  certainly  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the 
court  of  France;  for  had  they  apprehended  any  such 
attack,  they  would  not  have  ordered  Mr.  M ^Namara  to 
return  to  Brest  with  the  chief  part  of  their  squadron;  nor 
was  it,  perhaps,  less  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  some 
of  our  own  ministry :  but  as  matters  had  been  carried  so 
far,  it  was  then  too  late  to  retreat ;  and  therefore  orders 
were  soon  after  given  to  all  our  ships  of  war  to  make  re*- 
prisals  upon  the  French,  by  taking  their  ships  wherever 
they  should  meet  them.  Sir  Edward  Hawke  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  on  the  twenty-first  of  July,  with  eighteen 
ships  of  war,  to  watch  the  return  of  the  French  fleet  from 
America,  which,  however,  escaped  him,  and  arrived  at 
Brest  on  the  third  day  of  September.  Commodore 
Frankland  sailed  from  Spithead  for  the  West  Indies  on 
the  thirteenth  of  August  with  four  ships  of  war,  furnished 
with  orders  to  commit  hostilities,  as  well  as  to  protect  our 
trade  and  sugar  islands  from  any  insult  that  the  French 
might  offer:  and  the  duke  de  Mirepoix,  their  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  London,  set  out  for  Paris  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  July,  without  taking  leave. 

XXIII.  A  war  being  thus  in  some  measure  begun,  his 
majesty  thought  proper,  perhaps  for  that  reason,  to  return 
to  his  British  dominions  sooner  than  usual;  for  he  left 
Hanover  on  the  eighth  of  September,  and  arrived  on  the 
fifteenth  at  Kensington,  where  the  treaty  of  alliance  be- 
tween him  and  the  empress  of  Russia,  which  he  had 
begun  during  his  absence,  was  concluded  on  the  thirtieth 
of  the  same  month.  By  this  treaty  her  Russian  majesty 
"Engaged  to  hold  in  readiness  in  Livonia,  upon  the  froi)- 
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1755.  tiers  of  Lithuania,  a  body  of  troops  cooiisting  of  forty 
thousand  infantry,  Mrith  the  necessary  artillery,  and  fifteen 
thousand  cavalry ;  and  also  on  the  coast  of  the  same  pro* 
vince,  forty  or  fifty  galleys,  with  the  necessary  crews ;  to 
be  ready  to  act,  upon  the  first  order,  in  his  majesty's  ser- 
vice, in  case,  said  the  fifth  article,  which  was  the  most  re- 
markable, that  the  dominions  of  his  Britannic  majesty  in 
Germany  should  be  invaded  on  account  of  the  interests  or 
disputes  which  regard  his  kingdoms:  her  imperial  majesty 
declaring,  that  she  would  look  upon  such  an  invasion  as  a 
case  of  the  alliance  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  forty-two ;  and  that  the  said  domimons  should 
be  therein  comprised  in  this  respect:  but  nmther  these 
troops  nor  galleys  were  to  be  put  in  motion,  unless  his 
Britannic  majesty;  or  his  allies,  should  be  somewhere  at- 
tacked; in  which  case  the  Russian  general  should  inarch, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  requisition,  to  make  a  diveraion 
with  thirty  thousand  in&ntry  and  fifteen  thousand  ca^ 
vslty ;  and  should  embark  on  board  the  galleys  the  other 
ten  thousand  infantry,  to  make  a  descent  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  affair.  On  the  other  side,  his  Britaxinic 
majesty  engaged  to  pay  to  her  Ruastan  majesty  an  aimnal 
subsidy  of  an  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year, 
each  year  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  to  the  day 
that  these  troops  should  upon  requisition  march  out  of 
Russia ;  from  which  day  the  annual  subsidy  to  Ker  impe- 
rial majesty  was  to  be  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  to  be  paid  always  four  months  in  advance,  until 
the  troops  should  return  into  the  Russian  dominioas,  and 
for  three  months  after  their  return.  His  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, who  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  send  once  every  year 
into  the  said  province  of  Livonia  a  commissary,  to  see  and 
examine  the  number  and  condition  of  the  said  troops, 
further  engaged,  that  in  case  her  Russian  majesty  should 
be  disturbed  in  this  diversion,  or  attacked  herself,  he 
would  furnish  immediately  the  succour  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-two ;  and 
that  in  case  a  war  should  break  out,  he  would  send  into 
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the  Baltie  a  squadron  of  bift  tbtpsy  of  ^  totce  suitable  to     175^. 

the  circumstances*     This  was  the  chief  substance  of  the 

treaty,  which,  by  agreement  of  both  partieti,  was  to  sub*: 
sist  for  four  years  from  the  exchange  of  the  ratifieation^ : 
but  in  the  seventh  article  these  wordd  were  unluckily  in^ 
sorted :  **  Considering  also  the  proximity  of  the  countries 
wherein  the  diverinon  in  question  will  probably  be  made, 
and  the  facility  her  troops  will  probably  have  of  subsisting 
immediately  in  an  enemy's  country,  siie  takes  upon  herself 
alone,  during  such  a  diversion^  the  subsistence  and  treats 
ment  of  the  said  troops  by  sea  and  land."  Aiid  in  the 
eleventh  article  it  was  stipukied,  that  all  the  plunder^  the 
Russian  army  should  take  from  the  enemy,  should  bek>tig 
to  them*  That  his  Britannic  majesty,  who  now  kneif 
enough  'of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  be  sensible  tbait  he 
could  expect  no  assistance  from  thence,  in  case  his  Get*' 
man  dominions  were  invaded,  should  enter  into  this  cotk 
vention  with  the  em|»ress  of  Russia,  in  order  to  strengdietl 
his.  defence  upon  tlie  continent,  was  extr^nely  natural ; 
especially  as  he  bad  lately  fived  in  great  friendsliip  with 
ber,  And  her  transactions  with  the  court  of  France  bad 
been  so  secret  by  passii^  through  only  that  of  Vienna^ 
that  he  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  them ;  neither  had 
the  project  of  the  treaty  of  Versaflles  then  coine  to»  bi^ 
knowledge,  or  to  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  nor  had 
either  of  these  princes  yet  made  any  formal  advances  to 
the  other. 

XXIY.  The  fii^  intitn^ition  that  appeared  publicly  of 
tbe  negotiations  of  France  witli  the  empress  of  Germany, 
was,  when  the  French  minister,  count  d*Aubeterre,  de^ 
ekred  at  Vienna,  '^  That  the  warlike  designs  with  which 
tbe  king  bis  master  was  charged^  were  suffidenlly  conftited 
by  his  great  moderation^  of  whieh  all  Europe  had  mailifold 
pTooft:  that  bis  majesty  was  persuaded  this  groundle«i 
charge  had  given  as  much  indignation  to  their  imperial 
majesties  aa  to  himself.*  that  he  was  firmly  resolved  ii 
preserve  to  Christendom  that  tranqviility  which  it  ei^yed 
through  his  good  faith,  in  religiously  observing  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle :  but  that  if  his  Britannic  majesty's 
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17&5.  allies  should  take  part  in  the  war  which  was  kindled  in 
America^  by  furnishing  succours  to  the  English,  his  ma- 
jesty would  be  authorised  to  consider  and  treat  them  as 
principals  in  it.'*  France  likewise  made  the  same  declara- 
tion to  other  courts. 

XXV.  The  words  and  stipulation  in  the  above  recited 
plausei  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  Great  Britain 
with  Russia,  were  looked  on  as  a  menace  levelled  at  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who,  having  some  time  found  means  to 
procure  a  copy  of  this  treaty,  and  seeing  it  in  that  light, 
boldly  declared,  by  his  ministers  at  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope, that  he  would  oppose,  with  his  utmost  force,  the 
entrance  of  any  foreign  troops  into  the  empire,  under  any 
pretence  whatever.  This  declaration  was  particularly 
dbpleasing  to  the  French,  who  had  already  marched  large 
bodies  of  troops  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and 
erected  several  great  magazines  in  Westphalia,  with  the 
permission  of  the  elector  of  Cologne ;  for  which  the  Eaiglish 
jtninister  at  his  court  was,  in  August,  ordered  to  withdraw 
from  thence  without  taking  leave.  However,  as  soon  as 
this  declaration  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  notified  to  the 
court  of  Versailles,  they  sent  an  ambassador  extraordinary, 
the  duke  de  Nivernois,  to  Berlin,  to  try  to  persuade 
his  majesty  to  retract  hb  declaration,  and  enter  into  a  new 
alliance  with  them.  His  Prussian  majesty  received  this 
ambassador  in  such  a  manner,  as  seemed  to  denote  a  dis- 
position to  agree  to  every  thing  he  had  to  propose.  This 
awakened  in  England  a  jealousy  that  his  declaration  alone 
^as  not  be  relied  on,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring 
him  under  some  solemn  engagement;  especially  as  the 
French  had  by  this  time  a  numerous  army  near  the  Lower 
Rhine,  with  magazines  provided  for  their  march  all  the 
way  to  Hanover ;  and  if  the  king  of  Prussia  suffered  them 
to  pass  through  his  dominions,  that  electorate  must  be 
swallowed  up  before  the  Russian  auxiliaries  could  possi- 
bly be  brought  thither,  or  any  army  be  formed  for  pro- 
tecting it*^.     For  this  reason  a  negotiation  was  set  on  foot 

^  Perhapi  the  elector  of  Hanover  was  more  afraid  of  the  Prussian  monarcli 
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by  Great  Britain  at  Berlin ;  but  as  it  was  not  concluded      176S. 

before  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  we  shall  defer  en- 

tering  into  the  particulars  of  it  till  we  come  to  that  period. 

XXVL  Meanwhile  the  French  made  another  attempt 
upon  the  court  of  Madrid,  loudly  complaining  of  the  tak- 
ing of  their  two  men  of  war  by  Boscawen's  squadron^ 
before  any  declaration  of  war  was  made;  representing  it 
tis  a  most  unjustifiable  proceeding,  which  threatened  a 
dissolution  of  all  faith  amongst  nations.  This  produced 
a  strong  memorial  from  sir  Benjamin  Keene,  our  minister 
«t  that  court,  importing,  '^  That  it  was  well  known  that 
the  French  fleet  carried  troops,  ammunition,  and  every 
thing  necessary  for  defending  the  countries  which  the 
French  had  unjustly  usurped  in  America,  and  of  which 
the  English  claimed  the  property:  that  the  rules  of  self- 
defence  authorize  every  nation  to  render  fruitless  any  at- 
tempt that  may  tend  to  its  prejudice:  that  this  right  had 
been  made  use  of  only  in  taking  the  two  French  ships  of 
-war ;  and  that  the  distinction  of  place  might  be  interpreted 
in  favour  of  the  English,  seeing  the  two  ships  were  taken 
on  the  coasts  of  the  countries  where  the  contest  arose.^* 
In  answer  to  this  observation,  the  French  minister  reprer- 
^ented  the  vast  number  of  ships  that  had  been  taken  in 
the  European  seas ;  for  in  fact  the  English  ports  soon 
began  to  be  filled  with  them,  in  consequence  of  the  general 
orders  for  making  reprisals.  But  the  court  of  Madrid 
was  so  far  from  being  persuaded  by  any  thing  he  could 
,say,  that  it  gave  his  Britannic  majesty  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  its  friendship,  and  of  its  intention  to  take  no  part 
in  the  differences  between  him  and  France,  but  such  as 
should  be  conciliatory,  and  tending  to  restore  the  public 
tranquillity. 

XXVII.  On  the  other  hand  his  Britannic  majesty  re- 
quired, as  king  of  Great  Britain,  the  auxiliaries  stipulated* 
to  him  by  treaty  from  the  empress  queen.  But  these 
were  refused,  under  pretence,  that  as  the  contest  between 
him  and  France  related  to  America  only,  it  was  not  a  case 

than  of  the  most  christian  king,  knowing  with  what  ease  and  rapidity  this  enter- 
prising neighbour  could»  in  a  few  days,  subdve  the  whole  electorate.  .   . 
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17M.  of  the  alliance ;  though  at  the  same  time  the  Frenci 
~  made  no  scruple  of  owning,  that  they  intended  to  make  a 
powerful  descent  on  Great  Britain  early  in  the  spring; 
When^  a  little  while  after,  France  being  employed  in 
making  great  preparations  for  a  land  war  in  Europe,  the 
king  of  England  required  her  to  defend  her  own  posses- 
sions, the  barrier  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  nmnber.of 
men  stipulated  by  treaty,  which  countries,  acquired  by 
English  blood  and  English  treasure,  had  been  given  to  her 
on  that  express  condition;  she  declared  that  she  could 
not  spare  troops  for  that  purpose,  on  account  of  her  dan- 
gerous enemy  the  king  of  Prussia :  and  afterwards,  whea 
he  was  secured  by  bis  treaty  with  England,  she  urged 
that  as  a  reason  for  her  alliance  with  France.  It  m«st  be 
owned,  however,  for  the  sake  of  historical  truth,  that  this 
was  no  bad  reason,  considering  the  power,  the  genius, 
and  the  character  of  that  prince,  who  hovered,  ov^r  ber 
liominions  wkh  an  army  of  oile  hundred  and  fifty  thousasid 
veterans.  It  must  likewise  be  owned,  that  she  undertook 
to  procure  the  French  knig'a  consent  to  ^  neutrality  for 
Hanover,  which  would  have  effectually  secured  thdt  elec- 
torate from  the  invasion  of  every  other  power  but  Prusna 
itself:  and  it  is  no  strainedi  conjecture  t6  suppose,  that 
the  dread  of  this  very  power  Was  the  true  source  df  thoi^ 
connexions  in  Germany,  which  entailed  such  a  rumoos 
continental  war  upon  Great  Britain. 

XXVIII.  Though  the  English  continued  td  fnake  re- 
prisals upon  the  French,  not  only  in  the  seas  of  America, 
but  also  in  those  of  Europe^  by  taking  every  ship  th^y 
could  meet  with,  and  detaining  them,  their  carg^ea^  aiid 
ctews;  yet  the  French,  whether  from  a  consciousness  of 
their  want  of  power  by  sea,  or  that  they  might  have  a 
more  plausible  plea  to  represent  England  as  the  aggressor, 
vrsre  so  far  from  returning  these  hostilities,  that  their 
fleet  which  escaped  sir  Edward  Hawke,  having,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  August,  taken  the  Bland  f^  ship  of  war 
wkh  governor  Lyttelton  0*1  board,  going  to  Carolina,  they 
set  the  governor  at  liberty,  as  soon  as  the  court  was  in- 
formed of  the  sh^'»  being  bt^ought  into  Nahtes,  and 
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shortly  after  released  both  the  ship  and  crew.     However^      17S5. 
at  the  same  time,  their  preparations  for  a  land  war  still 
went  on  with  great  diligence ;  and  their  utmost  arts  and 
efforts  were  fruitlessly  exerted  to  persuade  the  Spaniards 
and  Dutch  to  join  with  them  against  Great  Britain.         j 

XXIX.  In  England,  the  preparations  by  sea  became 
greater  than  ever :  several  new  ship$  of  war  were  put  in 
commission,  and  many  others  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
government:  the  exportation  of  gunpowder  was  forbid: 
the  bounties  to  seamen  were  continued,  and  the. number 
of  those  that  either  entered  voluntarily,  or  were  pressed, 
increased  daily ;  as  did  also  the  captures  from  the  French, 
among  which  was  the  Espera.nce,  of  seventy  guns,  taken 
as  she  was  going  from  Rochefort  to  Brest  to  be  manned. 
The  land  forces  of  Great  Britain  were  Ukewise  ordered 
to  be  augmented;  several  new  regiments  were  raised,  and 
all  half-pay  officers,  and  the  out-pensioners  belonging  to 
Chelsea  hospital,  were  directed  to  send  in  their  names, 
ages,  and  time  of  service,  in  order  that  such  of  them  as 
were  yet  able  to  serve  might  be  employed  again  if  wanted. 
The  English  navy,  so  early  as  in  the  month  of  Septemb^ 
of  this  year,  consisted  of  one  ship  of  an  hundred  and.  tes 
guns,  five  of  an  hundred  guns  each,  thirteen  of  ninety, 
eight  of  eighty,  five  of  seventy-four,  twenty-nine  of  se- 
venty, four  of  sixty-six,  one  of  sixty-four,  thirty*three  of 
sixty,  three  of  fifty-four,  twenty-eight  of  fifty,  four  of 
forty-four,  thirty-five  of  forty,  and  forty-two  of  twenty, 
four  sloops  of  war,  of  eighteen  guns  each,  two  of  sixteen, 
eleven  of  fourteen,  thirteen  of  twelve,  and  one  of  ten, 
besides  a  great  number  of  bomb-ketches,  fire-ships,  and 
tenders ;  a  force  sufficient  to  oppose  the  united  maritime 
strength  of  all  the  powers  in  Europe;  whilst  that  of  the 
French,  even  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  including  th^ 
ships  then  upon  the  stocks,  amounted  to  no  more  than  six 
ships'of  eighty  guns,  twenty-one  of  seventy-four,  one  of 
seventy-two,  four  of  seventy,  thirty-one  of  sixty-four,  two 
of  sixty,  six  of  fifty,  and  thirty-two  frigates.  ^ 

XXX.  Such  was  the  situation  of  the  two  kingdoms^ 
when,  on  the  thirteenth  of  November,  the  parliament  met, 

VOL.  III.  E  e 
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1706.  and  his  majesty  opened  the  session  witli  a  speech  from  the 
throne,  in  which  he  acquainted  them^  '^  that  the  moat 
proper  measures  hitd  been  taken  to  protect  our  posseasioos 
in  America,  and  to  regain  such  parts  thereof  as  bad  been 
encroached  upon,  or  inyaded :  that  to  preserf e  his  people 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a  general 
war  from  being  lighted  up  in  Europe,  he  bad  been  always 
ready  to  accept  reasonable  and  honourable  terms  of  ac- 
commodation, but  that  none  such  had  been  propoaed  by 
France :  that  be  had  also  confined  his  views  and  oper- 
-aliens  to  binder  France  from  making  new  encroacfamentSi 
or  supporting  those  already  made ;  to  exert  his  peoples 
Tigibt  to  a  satisfeiction  for  hostilities  committed  in  time  of 
profMind  peace,  and  to  disappoint  such  desigaa,  aa,  from 
Tarious  appearances  and  preparadoofi,  there  was  reason  to 
think  had  been  £Drmed  against  his  kingdoms  and  domin* 
ions :  that  the  king  of  Spain  earnestly  wished  the  prese^ 
vatioa  of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  had  given  assuranceB 
of  his  intention  to  continue  in  the  same  pacific  sentiments: 
that  he  himself  had  greatly  increased  his  naval  arma- 
ments, and  augmented  his  land  forces  in  such  a  manner 
«as  might  be  least  burthensome:  and  finally,  that  he  bad 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  enqpress  of  Russia,  and  another 
with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel,  which  should  be  laid 
befiire  them." 

XXXI.  In  answer  to  this  speech,  both  bouete  voted 
most  103^1  addresses,  but  not  without  a  warm  opposition, 
in  each,  to  some  of  the  particular  expressiotis ;  for  it  hav- 
ing been  proposed  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  insert  in  their 
address  the  words  following,  vias*  ^'  that  they  looked  upon 
themselves  as  obliged,  by  the  strongest  ties  of  du^, 
gratitude,  and  honour,  to  stand  by  and  support  his  ma- 
jesty in  all  such  wise  and  necessary  measures  and.engitge- 
xnents  as  bis  majesty  might  have  taken  in  vindication  of 
the  rights  of  his  crown,  or  to  defeat  any  attempta  which 
might  be  made  by  France  in  resentment  for  such  mesr 
sures;  and  to  assist  his  majesty  in  disappointing  or  re- 
pelling all  sudi  enterprisefi  as  might  be  formed,  not  only 
against  his  kingdoms,  but  also  against  any  other  of  his 
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dcomaions,  (though  not  bebtigikig  to  the  crown  of  Greit  iTfis. 
firitaia,)  in  case  they  should  be  attacked  on  accoimt  of 
the  part  which  his  mG^Bty  had  taken  &r  saauitaiiiing  the 
onential  kiterests  of  his  ^kingdons;"  the  inserting  of  these 
words  in  their  addr^s  was  opposed  by  earl  Temple,  and 
several  other  lords ;  beeaiMe,  by  the  first  pert  of  theni^ 
they  engaged  to  approve  of  the  treaties  with  Russia  and 
tiesse-Cassely  neither  pf  which  they  had  ever  seen;  nor 
could  it  be  supposed  that  either  of  them  conld  be  of  any 
advantage  to  this  nation :  and  by  the  second  part  of  these 
words  it  seemed  to  be  resolved,  to  engage  this  nation  in  a 
continental  connexicMi  for  thedefenoe  of  Hanover,  which 
St  was  impossible  for  England  to  support;  and  which 
would  be  so  far  from  being  of  any  advantage  to  it  at  sea, 
or  in  Aramca,  that  it  might  at  huat  disable  the  nation  from 
defending  itself  in  either  of  those  pacts  of  the  world« 
But  «ipoii  spotting  the  question,  the  inserdng  of  these 
words  was  agreed  to  by  a  great  miyority,  and  accordingly 
they  stand  as  part  of  ^the  address  of  the  house  upon  that 
occasion. 

XXXIL  To  this  remarkaUe  address  his  majesty  re* 
tarned  the  fcAlowing  as  remaricaUe  answer:  ^*  My  lords, 
I  ^ve  y»ou  my  heai^ty  thanks  for  diis  dutiful  and  a^flfection*' 
ate  address*  i  see,  with  the  greatest  satis&ction,  the  2eal 
you  express  £or  my  person  and  goviernment,  and  for  the 
true  interest  of  your  country,  which  I  am  determined  to 
adhere  to.  The  assurances  whieh  you  giv«  me  for  the 
drfenoeof  my  territories  abroad^  are  a  rstrong  proof  of  your 
aAction  for  me,  and  regard  for  my  honour.  Nothing 
aluEU  da^rt  me  from  pucsuing  those  measures  which  witt 
ed£eotua%  maintain  the  possessions  and  rights  of  my  king- 
doms, and  ptocure  reasonable  and  honoiirable  terms  of 
aeoommodation."  The  address  of  the  house  of  commons 
fareathed  tihe  same  spirit  of  zeal  and  gratitude,  and  was 
lull  of  the  warmest  assurances  of  a  ready  support  of  his 
majesty,  and  of  his  foreign  dominions,  if  attacked  in  re- 
sentment of  bis  maintaining  the  rights  of  his  crown  and 
kingdom ;  and  his  majesty's  answer  to  it  was  to  the  "same 
effect  as  that  to  the  house  of  lords.     The  same,  or  liearly 
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1755.  the  same  worde,  relating  to  the  treaties  concluded  by  his 
majesty,  and  to  the  defence  of  his  foreign  dominions,  were 
proposed  to  be  inserted  in  this  address;  which  was  op« 
posed  by  William  Pitt,  esq.  then  paymaster  of  his  ma- 
jesty's forces;  the  right  hon.  Henry  Legge,  esq.  then 
cliancellor  and  under-treasurer  of  his  majesty's  exchequer, 
and  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury;  and  by 
several  other  gentlemen- in  high  posts  under  the  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  by  many  others ;  but,  upon  putting  the 
question,  it  was  by  a  considerable  majority  agreed  to 
insert  the  words  objected  to;  and  very  soon  after,  Mr. 
Pitt,  Mr.  Legge,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  appeared  in  the  opposition,  were  dismissed. from 
their  employments.  In  the  mean  time,  a  draft  came  over 
from  Russia  for  part  of  the  new  subsidy  stipulated  to  that 
crown ;  but  some  of  the  ministry,  who  were  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Bnances,  refused  to  pay  it,  at  least  before,  the 
treaty  should  be  approved  of  by  parliament. 

XXXin.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  had  not  been  long  in 
possession  of  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  before  it  was 
generally  perceived,  that,  though  an  honest,  well-meaning 
man,  and  a  favourite  with  the  king,  his  abilities  were  not 
equal  to  the  functions  of  that  post.  Much  less  were  they 
so  at  this  juncture,  when  the  nation  was  oa  the  point  of 
being  engaged  in  a  difficult  and.  expensive  war,  and 
plunged  into  foreign  measures  and  connexions,  which 
would  require  the  utmost  skill  of  an  able  politician  to  ren- 
der them  palatable  to  the  people.  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox, 
though  they  scarce  ever  agreed  in  any  other  particular, 
had  generally  united  in  opposing  his  measures ;  and  their 
superior  influence  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  univerr 
sally  acknowledged  abilities,  though  of  very  different  kinds, 
had  always  prevailed ;  uncommon  as  it  was,  to  see  two  per- 
sons who  held  considerable  places  under  the  government, 
one  of  them  being  paymaster-general,  and  the  other  secre- 
tary at  war,  oppose,  upon  almost  every  occasion,  a  secre- 
tary of  state,  who  was  supposed  to  know  and-  apeak  the 
sentiments  of  his  master.  Sir  Thomas  himself  soon  grew 
sensible  of  his  want  of  sufficient  weight  in  the  senate  of 
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the  nation;  and  therefore,  of  his  own  accord,  on  the  tenth  1755* 
of  November,  wisely  and  dutifully  resigned  the  seals  of 
his  office  to  his  majesty,  who  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Fox, 
and  appointed  sir  Thomas  master  of  the  wardrobe,  with  a 
pension  to  him  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  to  his 
sons. .  Lord  Barrington  succeeded  Mr.  Fox  as  secretary 
at  war;  and  soon  after  sir  George  Lyttelton  was  made 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and* a  lord  of  the  treasury,  in 
the  room  of  Mr.  Legge,  who  had  declared  himself  against 
the  new  continental  system.  However,  notwithstanding 
these  changes  in  the  ministry,  very  warm  debates  arose  in 
both  houses,  when  the  treaties  of  Russia  and  Hesse-Cassel 
came  to  be  considered  by  them :  some  of  the  members 
were  for  referring  them  to  a  committee ;  but  this  motion 
was  overruled,  in  consideration  of  his  majesty's  having  en- 
gaged in  them  to  guard  against  a  storm  that  seemed  ready 
to  break  upon, his  electoral  dominions,  merely  on  account 
of  OUT  quarrel  with  the  French,  They  were  at  length  ap- 
proved of  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
against  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons ;  and  by  eighty-four  against  eleven,  in  the  house  of 
lords. 

: 'XXXIV.  The  house  of  commons  then  proceeded  to 
provide  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the 
deficiencies  of  the  provisions  for  the  former.  Fifty  thou- 
sand seamen,  including  nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  maErines,  were  voted,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
November,  for  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  together  with  two  millions  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  for  their  maintenance,  and  thirty- 
four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  land  soldiers, 
with  nine  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  six  hundred  and 
three  pounds  six  shillings  and  ninepence  for  their  support. 
An  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted  as  a  subsidy  to 
the  empress  of  Russia ;  fifty-four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  to  the 
landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel ;  and  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

XXXV.    During   these   transactions,  the   pubMc   was 
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1766.     eterwhekned  with  eonsternation  by  the  tidiogs  of  a  dbead^ 
fttl  earthquake,  which,  en  the  first  of  NoTcmber^  dMok  all 
Spam  and  Portngali  and  many  other  places  in  fitnope, 
and  laid  the  city  of  Liabon  in  ruinsi.    When  the  news  of 
this  great  calamity  first  reached  En^nd,  it  waa  feared 
the  consequences  of  it  might  affect  oitr  public  credit,  eon«- 
aidering  the  Taat  interest  which  the  English  mercfaanta 
had  in  the  Portuguese  trade :  but  fortunately,  it  afterwards 
proved  inconsiderable,  in  comparison  to  what  had  been 
apprehended;  the  quajrter  in  which  the  Ei^f^h  chiefly 
lited,  and  where  they  had  their  warehouses,  hamig  suf- 
fered the  least  of  any  part  of  the  city ;  and  eaost  of  the 
English  merchants  then  residing  there,  together  wtdi  their 
fannlies,  being  at  their  country  houses,  to  aroid  the  insults 
to  which  they  might  have  been  expeaed  from  the  PortvH 
guese  populace  during  the  celebration  of  their  msto-dohfe^ 
which  was  kept  that  very  day.    The  two  first  shocks  of 
this  dreadful  yiakatioR  continued  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  after  which  the  water  of  the  river  Tagns  rose  per* 
pendiottlarly  above  twaxty  feet,  and  subsided  to  its  natural 
bed  in  less  than  a  minute.     Great  numbers  of  houses,  of 
which  this  city  then  contained  about  thirty-six  thouaand, 
extending  in  length  near  six  asiles,  in  form  of  a  crescent, 
on  the  ascent  of  a  hill,  upon  the  north  shore  of  the  month 
of  the  river  Tagut,  within  nine  miles  from  the  ocean,  were 
thrown  down  by  the  repeated  eommotiona  of  t^e  earth, 
together  wilii  several  magnificent  churches,  monasteries, 
and  public  buildings.     But  what  entirety  completed  liie 
ruin  of  this  then  most  opulent  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
domintoos,  was  a  devouring  oonfiagralioB,  partly  fortuitous 
or- natural^  but  cfaiefiy  occasioned  by  a  set  of  impious  vil* 
laios,  who,  unawed  by  the  tremendous  scene  at  that  viery 
inatant    passing  before  their  eyea,  with    a  wickedness 
scarody  to  be  credited,  set  fire  even  to  the  faHing^  edifices 
in  different  parts,  of  the.  city,  to  loerease  the  general  con- 
fiision,  that  they  might  have  the  better  opportunity  to  rob 
and  plunder  their  already  desolated  feliow-citizena.     Out 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitantSy  which 
Liebon  was  then  supposed  to  contain,  about  ten  thonsand 
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ptrisbed  by  thia  caliuiiity ;  and  the  survivora^  deprWed  of     17Q& 
their  babitationB,  and  destitute  eTen  of  the  necesaaiies  of  " 

Iile»  were  forced  to  seek  for  sbeker  in  tbe  open  fields. 

XXXVL  As  soon  as  his  majesty  received  an  account 
of  this  deplorable  event,  from  his  ambassador  at  the  court 
of  Madrid,  he  sent  a  message  to  both  houses  of  parliament, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  November,  acquainting  them 
therewith,  and  desiring  their  concurrence  and  assistance 
towards  speedily  relieving  the  unhappy  sufierers;  and  the 
parliament  thereupon,  to  the  honour  of  British  humanity, 
unanimously  voted,  on  tbe  eighth  of  December,  a  gift  of 
an  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  tbe  distressed  people  of 
Portugal.  A  circumstance  which  enhances  the  merit  of 
this  action  is,  that  though  the  English  themselves  were, 
at  that  very  time,  in  great  want  of  grain,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  sum  was  sent  in  corn,  flour,  rice,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  beef  from  Ireland :  supplies  which  came  very 
seasonably  for  tbe  poor  Portuguese,  who  were  in  actual 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Their  king  was  so  affected 
by  this  instance  of  British  generosity,  that,  to  show  his 
gratitude  for  the  timely  relief,  be  ordered  Mr.  Castres, 
the  British  resident  at  his  court,  to  give  the  preference, 
in  tbe-  distribution  of  these  supplies,  to  the  British  sub- 
jects who  had  suffered  by  the  earthquake:  accordingly, 
abont  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  provisions,  and  two  thousand 
pounds  in  money,  were  set  apart  for  that  purpose ;  and 
his  Portuguese  majesty  returned  his  thanks,  in  very  waroi 
terms,  to  the  British  crown  and  nation. 

XXXVII.  The  report  of  an  intended  invasion  of  these 
kingdoms  by  the  French  increasing  daily,  on  the  twenty-* 
second  day  of  January,  lord  Barrington,  as  secretary  of 
war,  laid  before  the  house  an  estimate  for  defraying  the 
charge  of  ten  new  regiments  of  foot,  over  and  above  the 
thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  land 
soldiers  before  ordered  to  be  raised ;  and  a  sum  of  ninety* 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  ten  shil- 
lings was  voted  for  these  additional  fivces :  upon  another 
estimate,  presented  a  little  after  by  the  same  lord,  and 
founded  upon  tbe  same  reasons,  for  raising,  for  the  further 
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1755.  defence  of  the  kingdom,  eleven  troops  of  light  dragoons, 
forty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  tweqty-eight  pounds 
eleven  shillings  and  threepence  were  voted  for  the  en- 
suing year :  together  with  eighty-erne  thousand  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  poiinds  sixteen  shillings,  for  a 
regiment  of  foot  to  be  raised  in  North  America ;  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety-eight  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  tenpence  halfpenny, 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  forces  already  established  in 
our  American  colonies ;  and  seventy-nine  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds  six  shillings,  for  six  regiments 
of  foot  from  Ireland,  to  serve  in  North  America  and  the 
East  Indies.  Besides  all  these  supplies,  Mr.  Fox,  on  the 
,  twenty-eighth  of  January,  presented  to  the  house  a  mes- 
sage from  the  king,  desiring  them  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  faithful  services  of  the  people  of  New  England, 
and  of  some  other  parts  of  North  America ;  upon  which 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds  more  were 
voted,  and  five  thousand  pounds  as  a  reward  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson  in  particular.  In  short,  including  several 
other  sums,  as  well  for  defraying  the  expense  of  the  army 
and  navy,  as  for  a  subsidy  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  two  shil- 
lings and  sixpence,  for  Hanoverian  troops,  of  which  two 
last  articles  further  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter,  the 
whole  of  the  supplies  granted  by  parliament  in  this  .session 
amounted  to  seven  millions  two  hundred  and  twienty-^ine. 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pounds  four- shillings 
and  sixpence  three  farthings.  For  raising  this  sum,  be- 
sides the  malt  tax,  and  the  land  tax  of  four  shillings  in  the 
pound,  the  whole  produce  of  the  sinking  fund,  from  the 
fifth  of  January  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six, 
till  it  should  amount  to  one  million  five  hundred  and  fif^y- 
five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  pounds  eleven 
shillings  and  elevenpence  halfpenny,  was  ordered  to  be 
applied  thereunto ;  together  with  a  million  to  be  raised  by 
loans  or  exchequer  bills,  at  three  per  cent,  interest ;  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  he  raised  by  the 
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sale  of  redeemable  annuities,  at  three  and  a  half  per  cent.  I755i 
and  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  raised  by  a  lot- 
tery,  at  three  per  cent.  All  which  sums,  with  eighty-three 
thousand  four  hundred  and  twelve  pounds,  two  shillings 
and  fivepence  halfpenny,  then  remaining  in  the  exchequer^ 
amounted  to  seven  millions  four  hundred  and  twenty-seven- 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  pounds  five  shillings' 
and  sevenpence. 

XXXVIII.  The  clause  inserted  in  the  mutiny  bill  last 
year,  subjecting  all  ofiicers  and  soldiers  raised  in  America, 
by  authority  of  the  respective  governors  or  governiHents 
there,  to  the  same  rules,  and  articles  of  war,  and  the^me 
penalties,  and  punishments,  as  the  British  forces  were  liable 
to.;  the  act  passed  at  the  same  time  for  regulating  the  ma* 
rine  forces  while  on  shore,  and  that. for.  the  more  speedy 
and  effectual  manning  of  his  majesty's  navy>  were  not  only 
confirmed  now;  but  it  was  further  enacted,  with  respec4: 
to  this  last,  as  well  as  for  the  more  speedy  and  effectual 
recruiting  of  his  majesty's  land  forces,  that  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  present  act  should  be  empowered 
to  raise  and  levy  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  such 
able-bodied  men  as  did  not  follow  any  lawful  calling  or 
employment,  or  had  not  some  other  lawful,  and  sufficient 
support ;  and  might  order,  wherever  and  whenever  they 
pleased,  a  general  search  to  be  made  for  such  persons,  in 
order  to  their  being  brought  before  them  to  be  examined; 
nay,  that  the  parish  or  towii  officers  might,  without  any 
such  order,  search  for  and  secure  such  persons,  in  order 
to  convey  them  before  the  said  commissioners  to  be  exa- 
mined: that  if  any  three  commissioners  should  find  any 
person,  so  brought  before  them,  to  be  within  the  above 
description,  and  if  the  recruiting  officer  attending  should 
judge  him  to  be  a  man  fit  for  his  majesty's  service,  they 
should  cause  him  to  be  delivered  to  such  officer,  who 
might  secure  him  in  any  place  of  safety  provided  by  the 
justices  of  peace  for  that  purpose,  or  even  in  any  public 
prison ;  and  'that  every  such  man  was  from  that  time  to 
be  deemed  a  listed  soldier,  and  not  to  be  taken  out  of  his 
majesity's  service  by  any  process,  other  than  that  for  some 
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HM.  criniinsi  matter.  Notfaiiig  oouU  more  plainly  allov  eitbee 
the  semi  of  the  pariiament  Sot  a  Tigoroua  prasaciition  of 
the  war,  or  their  confidence  in  the  justioe  and  isoderatiott 
of  our  rainivtry^  than  their  agreeing  to  thie  aet^  whieh  was 
to  ceotimie  in  feree  till  the  end  of  the  nes^t  sessioii;  aud 
which,  iii>  the  hands  of  a  wicked  and  enterprising  admrn* 
ttration,  might  hare  been  made  such  an  use  of,  aa  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  that  security  which  is  pror 
▼ided  by  oar  happy  censtitiition  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.     ' 

XXXIX.  The  next  olge^  of  the  immediate  atfeenliom 
of  parliament  in  this  session  was  the  raising  of  a  new  regi^ 
ment  of  feot  in  North  America;  for  which  purpose  the 
sum  of  eq;hty*one  thousand  one  hundred  and  seyetity* 
eight  pownds  sixteen  shillings,  to  which  the  eatimate 
thereof  amounted,  was  voted.  This  regiment,  which  vas 
10  consist  of  four  battalions  of  a  thousand  men  each,  vras 
intended  to  be  raised  chiefly  out  of  the  Germans  and 
Swiss,  who,  for  many  years  past,  had  annually  transported 
themselves  in  great  numbers  to  the  British  plantationa  in 
America,  where  waste  lands  had  been  assigned  them  upon 
the  frontiers  of  the  provinces ;  but,  very  injudicioQelyy  no 
care  had  been  taken  to  intermix  them  with  the  Edagliah 
inhabitants  of  the  place.  To  this  chreumstanoe  it  is  owing^ 
that  they  have  coatinned  to  correspond  and  converse  only 
with  eiie  another ;  so  that  very  few  of  them,  even  of  thoae. 
who  have  been  born  there,  have  yet  learned  to  speak  or 
imderstaad  the  English  tongue.  However,  as  they  were 
att  aealbus  protestants,  and  in  general  strong  hardy  mem 
and  aceustomed  to  the  climate,  it  was  judged  that  a  regi- 
ment of  good  and  faitJiful  soldiers  might  be  raised  out  of 
them,  particularly  proper  to  oppose  the  French :  but  to 
this  end  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  some  officers,  espe* 
eiaHy  subalterns,  who  understood  military  diacipHne,  and 
eeuld  speak  the  Grerman  language ;  and  as  a  suffictei^ 
number  of  such  could  not  be  found  among  ^e  Englidh 
officers,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  over  and  grant  commit 
siena  to  several  German  and  Swiss  officers  and  engineers ; 
but  as  this  step,  by  the  act  of  settlement,  could  not  be 
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taken  witbout  the  aulhorily  of  parliament,  a»  aet  waa  now  17^6» 
paaaeil  for  enablii^  hio  majesty  Hi  grant  commiMiona  to  a 
certain  number  of  foseign  protcalants,  who  had  served 
abroad  aa  oflioera  or  engineers^  to  act  and  rank  aa  offieero 
or  ettgineera  in  Amerioa  only.  An  act  waa  likewise 
passed  in  tbia  sesabn,  strictly  forbkiding,  under  pain  ef 
deaths  any  of  hia  majeaty's  subjects  to  s^ve  aa  ofieeca 
under  the  French  kin^i  or  to  enlist  as  soldiera  in  hia  ser* 
Tiee^  without  his  majesty's  prerious  Ucence ;  and  alae  fint  ' 
obliging  such  of  hie  majcaty's  siil^ects  as  should^  ia  time 
to  come^  accept  of  conmissioiis  in  the  Scotch  brigade  in 
the  Dntch  service,  to  take  the  oatha  ot  aUegianee  and  ab- 
juration,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  five  hundred  pounds. 

XL.  Aa  it  had  been  resolved,  in  the  beginning  otthe 
preceding  summieE,  to  build  vess^  of  force  upon  the  lake 
Ontario,  an  act  was  now  passed  for  exteiuUttg  the  nar>* 
time  laws  of  England,  rehtting  to  the  government  of  hia 
majesty's  shipa  and  forces  by  sea,  to  such  officers,  seame», 
and  others,  aa  should  serve  on  board  his  majesty's  ships 
or  vesaela  employed  upon  the  lakes,  great  waters,,  or  rivers 
in  North  America ;  and  also,  but  not  without  opposition 
to  this  last,  for  the  better  recruiting  of  hia  mi^ty's  foicea 
upon  Ae  continent  of  America :  to  which  end,  by  a  nsw 
elause  now  added  to  a  formar  act,  a  recruiting  effieei  wbs 
empowered  to  enlist  and  detain  an  indented  s^rvant^  even 
though  hia  master  should  reclaim  him,  upon  paying  to  the 
master  such  a  sum  as  two  justices  of  peace,  withiai  the 
preeinct,  should  adjudge  to  be  a  reasonable  equivalent  fcsr 
the  original  purchaae  money,  and  the  remaimng  time  sueh 
servant  might  have  to  serve. 

XLI.  The  intestine  broils  of  Ireland  were  happily  cOttK 
posed  this  year,  by  the  prudent  management  of  the  mfin- 
quis  of  Hartington,  lord4ieutenant  of  that  kingdom.  By 
his  steady  and  disinterested  conduct,  his  candour  and  huh 
manity,  the  Irish  were  not  only  brought  to  much  better 
temper,  even  among  themselves,  than  they  were  before 
their  late  outrageous  riots  and  dangerous  dissensions  hap- 
pened;  but  also  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce  in  Ae  mea- 
sures of  England,  without  this  last  being  obliged  to  give 
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1755.  up  any  one  point  of  her  superiority.  The  leading  men 
in  the  parliament  of  Ireland  were  the  first  that  conformed ; 
and  though  the  ferment  continued  very  high  for  some 
time  after,  among  the  middling  and  lower  ranks  of  people, 
it  was  at  length  entirely  allayed  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
lord-lieutenant,  and  the  excellent  laws  which  he  encou- 
raged and  passed  for  the  benefit  of  that  nation  ^     The 

p of  Ireland,  who  had  been  very  busy  in  foment- 

ing  many  of  the  late  disturbances,  wa«,  by  his  majesty's 
command,  struck  off  the  list  of  privy  counsellors;  and  the 
greatest  part  of  those  patriots,  whom  faction  had  turned 
out  of  their  employments  there,  were  reinstated  with 
honour. 

XLII.  The  parliament  of  England,  which  had  ad- 
journed on  the  twenty-third  of  December,  met  again ;  the 
A.  D.  1756.  house  of  commons  on  the  thirteenth  of  January,  and  the 
lords  on  the  nineteenth.  On  the  sixteenth  of  the  same 
month,  the  treaty  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  signed,  importing,  that,  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  common  country,  Germany,  and  in  order  to 
preserve  her  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  it  was  feared 
was  in  danger  of  being  disturbed  on  account  of  the  dis- 
putes in  America,  the  two  kings,  for  that  end  only,  entered 
into  a  convention  of  neutrality,  by  which  they  reciprocally 
bound  themselves  not  to  suffer  foreign  troops  of  any  na- 
tion whatsoever  to  enter  into  Germany,  or  pass  through 
it  during  the  troubles  aforesaid,  and  the  consequences 
that  might  result  from  them;  but  to  oppose  the  same 
with  their  utmost  might,  in  order  to  secure  Germany 
from  the  calamities  of  war,  maintain  her  fundamental  laws 
and  constitutions,  and  preserve  her  peace  uninterrupted. 
Thus  the  late  treaty  with  Russia  was  virtually  renounced. 

^  AmoDg  other  objects  of  the  atteotion  of  the  legislature  of  that  country,  ten 
thousand  pounds  were  granted  for  making  the  river  Nore  navigable  from  the 
city  of  Kilkenny  to  the  town  of  Innestalge ;  twenty  thousand  pounds  towards 
carrying  on  an  inland  navigation  from  the  city  of  Dublin  to  the  river  Shannon ; 
four  thousand  pounds  for  making  the  river  Newry  navigable;  a  thousand  pouads^ 
a  year  for  two  years,  for  the  encouragement  of  English  protestant  schools ;  seve-' 
ral  suros»  to  be  distributed  in  premiums,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  cambric» 
hempen,  and  flaxen  manufactures ;  and  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  his 
majesty,  towards  supporting  the  several  branches  of  the  establishment,  and  for 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government  for  two  years. 
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Their  majesties,  moreover,  seized  this  favourable  oppor*  it56k 
tunity  to  adjust  the  difierehces  that  had  subsisted  between 
them,  in  relation  to  the  remainder  of  the  Silesia  loan,  due 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  the  indemni* 
fication  claimed  by  the  subjects  of  his  Prussian  majesty 
for  their  losses  by  sea  during  the  late  war ;  so  that  the 
attachment  laid  on  the  said  debt  was  agreed  to  be  taken 
o£^  as  soon  as  the  ratification  of  this  treaty  should  be  ex- 
changed. 

XLIII.  On  the  twenty-first  of  January  the  house  took 
into  consideration  the  laws  then  in  being  relating  to  the 
militia  of  this  kingdom ;  and  finding  them  insufficient, 
ordered  a  new  bill  to  be  prepared  and  brought  in,  for  the 
better  regulating  of  the  militia  forces  in  the  several  coun- 
ties of  England.  A  bill  was  accordingly  prepared  to  that 
effect,  and  presented  to  the  house  on  the  twelfth  of  March 
by  the  honourable  Charles  Townshend,  esq.  who,  to  his 
honour,  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  it.  After  re- 
ceiving  many  amendments  in  the  house  of  commons,  it 
was  on  the  tenth  of  May  passed,  and  sent  to  the  lords : 
but  several  objections  being  made  to  iV  by  some  of  the 
peers,  and  it  seeming  to  them  that  some  further  amend- 
ments were  still  necessary,  which  they  thought  they  could 
not  in  that  session  spare  time  to  consider  so  maturely  as 
the  importance  of  thie  subject  required,  a  negative  of  fifty- 
nine  against  twenty-three  was  put  upon  the  motion  for 
passing  the  bill ;  though  every  one  must  have  been  sensi- 
ble, not  only  of  the  propriety,  but  even  of  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  such  a  law,  which  was  ardently  desired  by  the 
whole  nation. 

XLIV.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  May  his  majesty 
went  to  the  house  of  peers,  and,  after  having  given  the 
royal  assent  to  the  bills  then  depending,  thanked  his  par- 
liament, in  a  speech  from  the  throne,  for  their  vigorous 
and  effectual  support.  He  acquainted  them,  that  the  in- 
juries and  hostilities  which  had  been  for  some  time  com- 
mitted by  the  French  against  his  dominions  and  subjects, 
were  then  followed  by  the  actual  invasion  ofthe  island  of 
Minorca,  though  guaranteed   to-  him  by  all  the  great 
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nsGL  powen  m  Emope,  and  pnrticidaily  by  tbe  Ftencli  kkig: 
'  that  be  bad,  theeefiare,  fonad  hwnnflf  obKged«  in  vindica- 
tion of  tbe  bononr  of  bk  crown  and  of  dw  ri^ti  of  Ub 
people,  to  declare  war  in  form  against  France ;  and  tbat 
be  relied  on  tbe  Divine  protection,  and  the  Tigoraiia  «a- 
Mtanoe  of  bis  fiutbfbl  subjects,  in  so  just  a  cause.  The 
pajSiament  was  tben  adjourned  to  die  eighteentfa  of  June ; 
and  fiDm  thence  afterwards  to  the  eighteenth  of  July,  and 
then  it  was  prorogued. 


CHAPTER  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 
GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

IN  the  aoHth  of  January  Mr.  Fo^ 
U*e\y  appointed  secretary  of  itate,  ~ 
recedved  a  letter  from  M.  fiouillfi, 
minister  and  secretary  of  state  fitr 
foreign  affairs  to  the  king  of  France, 
exfuoatulating,  in  tbe  aame  of  hn  sove^ 
:  re^,  upon  the  orders  and  iiistnio> 
tioHS  fer  eonautting  hottilitiei,  wbidi  ^is  Britaonic 
nnajr-nlj  bad  :|^Ten  to  general  Braddock  and  adtniral 
BoKawen,  in  dianetdcal  oppoution  to  the  most  sdemD 
asdMrances  eo  often  repeaOed  by  word  <Jf  mouth  aa  veil  as 
in  writing.  He  complained  of  the  imalt  which  had  beeki 
oflfered  to  hu  moeter'a  flag  in  attaddng  and  taUng  two 
of  bis  «hipB  in  the  open  sea,  without  aay  previous  dedara- 
tion  of  war ;  as  alto  by  comnutting  depredations  on  the 
commeree  of  his  most  chrbtian  majesty's  subjects,  in  cofi~ 
tenptofthe  law  of  nations,  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  Htg 
usages  established  among  civilised  turtioBs.  He  Mud,  the 
Bentiia^its  and  character  of  his  Britannic  majesty  ^are 
the  king  his  master  e«o«  to  expect,  iJmC  at  bis  return  to 
liOodoB  he  would  disavow  the  conduct  of  his  admiralty; 
but  seeing  that,  instead  of  puinahing,  he  rather  encoo- 
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1756.  raged  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  depredations^ 
bis  most  christian  majesty  would  be  deemed  deficient  in 
what  he  owed  to  his  own  glory,  the  dignity  of  his  crown, 
and  the  defence  of  his  people,  if  he  deferred  any  longer 
demanding  a  signal  reparation  for  the  outrage  done  to  the 
French  flag,  and  the  damage  sustained  by  his  subjects. 
He,  therefore,  demanded  immediate  and  full  restitution 
of  all  the  French  ships  which,  contrary  to  law  and  de- 
corum, had  been  taken  by  the  English  navy,  together 
with  the  officers,  soldiers,  mariners,  giins,  stores,  and 
merchandise.  He  declared,  that  should  this  restitution 
be  made,  he  should  be  willing ,  to  engage  in  a  negotiation 
for  what  further  satisfaction  he  might  claim,  and  continue 
desirous  to  see  the  differences  relating  to  America  deter- 
mined by  a  solid  and  equitable  accommodation;  but  if, 
contrary  to  all  hopes,  these  demands  should  be  rejected, 
he  would  consider  such  a  denial  of  justice  as  the  most  au- 
thentic declaration, of  war,  and  as  a  formed  design  in  the 
court  of  London  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  To 
this  peremptory  remonstrance  the  British  secretary  was 
directed  to  answer,  that  though  the  king  of  England 
would  readily  consent  to  an  equitable  and  soUd  accommoda- 
tion, he  would  not  comply  with  the  demand  of  immediate 
and  full  restitution  sls  a  preliminary  condition;  for  his 
majesty  had  taken  no  steps  but  such  as  were'  rendered 
just  and  indispensable  by  the  hostilities  which  the  French 
began  in  time  of  profound  peace,  and  a  proper  regard  for 
hi^  own  honour,  the  rights  and  possessions  of  his  crown, 
and  the  security  of  his  kingdoms. 

U.  Without  all  doubt  the  late  transactions  had  afforded 
specious  arguments  for  both  nations  to  impeach  the  con- 
duct'Of  each  other.  The  French  court,  conscious  of  their 
encroachments  in  Nova  Scotia,  affected  to  draw  a  shade 
over  these,  as  particulars  belonging  to  a  disputed  terri- 
tory, and  to  divert  the  attention  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
where.  Jamonville  and  his  detachment  had  been  attacked 
and  massacred  by  the  English,  without  the  least  provoca- 
tion. They  likewise  inveighed  against  the  capture  of 
their  ships  before  any  declaration  of  war,  as  flagrant  acts 
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of  piracy ;  and  some  neutral  powers  of  Europe  seemed  to  1756. 
consider  them  in  the  same  point  of  view.  It  was  certainly 
high  time  to  check  the  insolence  of  the  French  by  force 
of  arms,  and  surely  this  might  have  been  as  effectually 
and  expeditiously  exerted  under  the  usual  sanction  of  a 
formal  declaration ;  the  omission  of  which  exposed  the 
administration  to  the  censure  of  our  neighbours,  and  fixed 
the  imputation  of  fraud  and  freebooting  on  the  beginning 
orthe  war.  The  ministry  was  said  to  have  delayed  the 
ceremony  of  denouncing  war  from  political  considera- 
tions, supposing  that,  should  the  French  be  provoked 
into  the  first  declaration  of  this  kind,  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope would  consider  his  most  christian  majesty  as  the 
aggressor,  and  Great  Britain  would  reap  all  the  fruits  of 
the  defensive  alliances  in  which,  sher  had  engaged.  But 
nothing  could  be  more  weak  and  frivolous  than  such  a 
conjecture.  The  aggressor  is  hie  who  first  violates  the 
peace;  and  every  ally  will  interpret  the  aggression  ac- 
cording to  his  own  interest  and  convenience.  The  admi- 
nistration maintained  the  appearance  of  candour  in  the 
midst  of  their  hostilities.  The  merchant  ships,  of  which 
a  great  number  had  been  taken  from  the  French,  were 
not  sold  and  divided  among  the  captors,  according  to  the 
practice  of  war ;  but  carefully  sequestered  with  all  their 
cargoes  and  effects,  in  order  to  be  restored  to  their  right 
owners,  in  case  the  disputes  between  the  two  nations 
should  not  be  productive  of  an  open  rupture.  In  this 
particular,  however,  it  was  pity  that  a  little  common  sense 
had  not  been  blended  with  their  honourable  intention. 
Great  part  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of  fish,  and  other 
perishable  commodities,  which  were  left  to  rot  and  putrify, 
and  afterwards  thrown  overboard  to  prevent  contagion; 
so  that  the  owners  and  captors  were  equally  disappointed, 
and  the  value  of  them  lost  to  both  nations. 

III.  The  court  of  Versailles,  while  they  presented  re- 
monstrances which  they  knew  would  prove  ineffectual, 
and  exclaimed  against  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  with 
all  the  arts  of  calumny  and  exaggeration  at  every  court  in 
Christendom,  continued  nevertheless  to  make  such  prepa- 

voL.  III.  r  f 
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1756.  rations  as  denoted  a  design  to  prose^ut^  %\k^  war  with 
uncommon  vigour.  They  began  to  repair  and  fortify 
Dunkirk :  orders  were  publishedi  that  all  British  subjects 
should  quit  the  dominions  of  France :  many  English  ves* 
sels  were  seized  in  the  different  ports  of  that  kingdom^ 
and  their  crews  sent  to  prison.  At  the  same  time  an 
edict  was  issued,  inviting  the  French  subjects  to  equip 
privateers,  offering  a  premium  of  forty  livres  for  every 
gun,  and  as  much  for  every  man  they  should  take  flrom 
the  enemy ;  and  promising  that,  in  case  a  peace  should 
be  speedily  concluded,  the  king  would  purchase  the  pri^ 
vateers  at  prifne  cost.  They  employed  great  numbera  of 
artificers  and  seamen  in  equipping  a  formidabk  squadron 
of  ships  at  Brest ;  and  assembling  a  strong  body  of  land 
forces,  as  well  as  a  "donsiderable  number  of  transports, 
threatened  the  island  of  Great  Britain  with  a  dangerous 
invasion. 

IV.  The  English  people  were  smed  with  consteram* 
tion  s  the  ministry  were  alarmed  and  perplexed.  Colonel 
Yorke,  the  British  resident  at  the  Hague,  was  ordered 
by  his  majesty  to  make  requisition  of  the  six  thousand 
men  whom  the  state»-general  are  obliged  by  treaty  to 
fiimish,  when  Great  Britain  shall  be  threatened  with  an 
invasion;  and  in  February  he  presented  a  memorial  for 
this  purpose.  Monsieur  d'Affry,  the  French  king's  mm* 
ster  at' the  Hague,  having  received  intimation  of  this  de* 
mand,  produced  a  oounter-memorial  from  bis  master^ 
charging  the  Elnglish  as  the  aggressors,  and.  giving  the 
states-general  plainly  to  understand,  that,  should  they 
grant  the  succours  demanded  by  Great  Britain,  be  would 
consider  their  complianoe  as  an  act  of  hostility  against 
himself.  The  Di^toh,  though  divided  among  themaelves 
by  &ctipn,  were  uijianimously  averse  to  any  measure  that 
might  involve  them  in  the  approaching  war.  Their  omor 
raerce  was  ii^  a  great  measure  decayed,  and  their  finances 
were  too  much  exhausted  to  admit  of  an  immediate  aug»- 
mentation  of  their  forces,  which  for  many  other  reasons 
they  strove  to  avoid.  They  foresaw  a  great  increase  of 
trade  in  their  adhering  to  a  punctual  neutrality :    they 
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were  afhiid  of  the  Frfench  by  Idtid,  attd  jeatoils  of  the  _  iTfld. 
Etigtidh  by  sea;  and,  perhaps^  enjbyed  the  ptofipeet  Of" 
siSelng  these  two  proud  and  powerful  nationis  humble  and 
impoverish  each  other.  Certain  it  is^  the  stated-g^ii^i^i 
protracted  their  answet  to  Ml*.  Yorke's  m^moriiil  by  i^iidh 
'  affected  delays,  that  the  court  of  London  p^fceivied  their 
ititention ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  a  flat 
deniiil,  the  king  ordered  hid  resident  to  acquaint  the  priii* 
cesk  regent,  that  he  would  hot  in^Ht  u^idn  hii^  demtod. 
Th6  states,  thus  freed  fi^oin  their  perplkxitjr,  itt  length  de- 
livered an  answer  to  Mi*.  Yorke,  in  which  tfa^y  etpatiated 
on  the  difficulties  they  were  laid  lihd^r^  atld  thatik^d  hid 
Britannic  majesty  for  having  freed  thent  by  his  declktatibii 
frotti  thdt  enibari-asisment  into  which  they  iVef^  thrown  by 
his  first  demand  and  the  counter-memorial  of  the  French 
minister.  The  r^al  sentiments  of  those  people,  however, 
more  pkinly  appeat^  ih  the  ^revibti^  rei^olutidti  delivei-ed 
to  the  states  of  Holktid  by  the  towns  of  Amst^rdaiti^,  Doti, 
Haerlem,  Gouda^  Rotterdam,  and  Enckhtiysieh,  deckHng 
fliLtly  that  England  was  Uncontroveftibly  the  aggressor  ih 
Europe,  by  seizing  a  cohsid^rable  number  Of  F^enc^h  vef^- 
i^els:  that  the  thretitened  inv^siori  of  Gl-eat  Britain  did 
not  affect  the  reptiblie's  guarantee  of  the  protestant  suc- 
cession, inadmtich  kd  it  was  only  intended  to  obtiiin  repara- 
tion fof  the  injtii^y  sustained  by  the  stibjects  of  hts  most 
iihistian  maje^y:  finally^  that  the  succours  demanded 
eonld  be  of  lio  stdvantage  to  the  king  of  En^laiid ;  as  it 
iKppeared  by  the  declaration  of  his  most  christian  majesty, 
that  theii^  granting  these  suec6ui*s  Would  immediately  ky 
fhem  undet  a  necessity  of  demanding,  in  theif  turn,  assist- 
ance from  Of  eat  Britain.  From  thii^  way  of  arguing,  the 
English  may  pei^ceive  what  they  halve  to  expect  ih  cases 
of  emergency  from  the  friendship  of  their  neatest  dlies, 
who  ndttst  always  be  fuiiiished  with  the  sAMef  excuse^ 
vrlienever  they  find  it  convenient  or  necessirry  <o  their 
©wn  interest.  Such  a  eonsideration,  joined^  to  other  con- 
curring motives,  ought  to  induce  the  BHtish  legislMuYd 
to  withdraw  its  dependence  from  atll  foreign  conne3tions, 
andf  pfovide  siiek  a  constitutional  force  wiChiih  itilelf,  as 

rfg 
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1766.  will  be  fully  sufficient  to  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  an  exter-r 
""  nal  enemy.  The  apprehensions  and  distraction  of  the 
people  at  this  juncture  plainly  evinced  the  expediency  of 
such  a  national  force ;  but  different  parties  were  divided 
in  their  opinions  about  the  nature  of  such  a  provision. 
Some  of  the  warmest  friends  of  their  country  proposed  a 
well  regulated  militia,  as  an  institution  that  would  effec- 
tually answer  the  purpose  of  defending  a  wide  extended 
seacoast  from  invasion;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
proposal  was  ridiculed  and  refuted  as  impracticable  or 
useless  by  all  the  retainers  to  the  court,  and  all  the  offi- 
cers of  the  standing  army.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  ex-< 
periment  could  not  be  immediately  tried,  and  the  present 
juncture  demanded  some  instant  determination,  recourse 
was  had  to  a  foreign  remedy. 

y.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  March,  the  king  sent  a 
written  message  to  parliament,  intimating,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived repeated  advices,  from  different  persons  and  places, 
that  a  design  had  been  formed  by  the  French  court  to  in- 
vade Great  Britain  or  Ireland ;  and  the  great  prepara- 
tions of  forces,  ships,  -  artillery,  and  warlike  stores,  then 
notoriously  making  in  the  ports  of  France  opposite  to  the 
British  coasts,  together  with  the  language  of  the  French 
ministers  in  some  foreign  courts,  left  little  room  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  such  a  design :  that  his  majesty  had  aug- 
mented his  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,^  and  taken  proper 
measures  and  precautions  for  putting  his  kingdom  in  a 
posture  of  defence :  that,  in  order  further  to  strengthen 
himself,  he  had  made  a  requisition  of  a  body  of  Hessian 
troops,  pursuant  to  the  late  treaty,  to  be  forthwith  brought 
over,  and  for  that  purpose  ordered  transports  to  be  pre- 
pared :  that  he  doubted  not  of  being  enabled  and  sup- 
ported by  his  parliament  in  taking  such  measures  as  might 
be  conducive  to  an  end  so  essential  to  the  honour  of  his 
crown,  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion,  and  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  these  kingdoms.  This  message  was 
no  sooner  received,  than  both  houses  voted,  composed, 
and  presented,  very  warm  and  affectionate  addresses,  in 
which  his  majesty  was  thanked  for  the  requisition  he  had 
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made  of  the  Hessian  troops ;   a  measure,  which,  at  any     1750. 
other  time,  would  have  been  stigmatized  with  all  the  satire 
and  rhetoric  of  the  opposition. 

VI.  Even  this  precaution  was  not  thought  sufficient  to 
secure  the  island,  and  quiet  the  terrors  of  the  people.     In 
a  few  days  Mr.  Fox,  the  new  minister,  encouraged  by  the 
unanimity  which  had   appeared   so  conspicuous  in  the 
motions  for  the  late  addresses,  ventured  to  move  again,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  that  another  address  should  be 
presented  to  the  king,  beseeching  his  majesty,  that  for 
the  more  effectual  defence  of  this  islaild,  and  for  the 
better  security  of  the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  subjects 
against  the  threatened  attack  by  a  foreign  enemy,  he 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  order  twelve  battalions  of 
his  electoral  troops,  together  with  the  usual  detachment 
of  artillery,  to  be  forthwith  brought  into  this  kingdom. 
There  was  a  considerable  party  in  the  house  to  whom 
such  a  motion  was  odious  and  detestable ;  but  considering 
the  critical  situation  of  affairs,  they  were  afraid  that  a 
direct  opposition  might  expose  them  to  a  more  odious 
suspicion :    they,  therefore,  moved  for  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  insisted  on  the  question's  being  put  upon  that 
motion ;  but  it  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  consider- 
able majority,  which  also  agreed  to  the  other  proposal. 
The  resolution  of  the  house  was  communicated  to  the 
lords,  who  unanimously  concurred;  and  their  joint  address 
being  presented,  his  majesty  assured  them  that  he  would 
immediately  comply  with  their  request.    Accordingly,  such 
expedition  was  used,  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  month 
both  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  arrived  in  England,  and 
encamped  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.^ — As  the  fears 
of  an  invasion  subsided  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  their 
antipathy  to  these   foreign  auxiliaries   emerged.     They 
were  beheld  with  the  eyes  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  and  dis- 
dain.    They  were  treated  with  contempt,  reserve,  and 
rigour.     The  ministry  was  execrated  for  having  reduced 
the  nation  to  such  a  low  circumstance  of  disgrace,  as  that 
they  should  owe  their  security  to  German  mercenaries. 
There  were  not  wanting  some  incendiaries,  who  circulated 
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IT^.     lyn^s  f^n^  ii^fipu^lak^i^s,  tih^t  tU^  l^ipgd<HQ  had  be^p  p^y- 

"  pq?^ly  left  unpTpvidf^^  ;    and  tfc^t  tji^  n^iv^s  rf  So^th 

Britain  had  been  formerly  subdued  and  ^l^f^ted  ^J  &. 
bqdjf  of  Siajcon  av9i^iliari^»  Fbom  they  had  hir^d  fp^  tbeir 
preserva^cMa.  }i\  a  ir^rd^  the  dauhta  and  ^uapipic^  oC  a 
people  naturally  hluut  a;id  jealous^  w^re  inEamed  to  9u<;h 
a  ^g^ee  of  a^iiDQ9^ty>  that  ipipthing  ifoqld  hav«  reali^wM^ 
thenp  from  violent  acts  of  outrage^  b^t  the  mofift  orderly, 
mod^tj  ^nd  ^i^offen^ive  bi^havipt^r  by  which  both  ^e 
l(^oyeriapfi  and  Ifesysians  were  distinguished. 

yil.  Under  the  cloalc  of  an  ii^vading  ai^mameii^  whkjkk 
^ngj|^o8i^4  the  atten^tiop  of  the  British  na^ot^j  the  Fi:ew?h 
n^eire  actually  emptpyed  m  p^ep9iratiQns  for  an  expedition^ 
if^ich  succeeded  aPQCMrdiiig  tQ  th^  wi^h.  Ii^  the  be^gpvi- 
ning  9f  tt^e  ye«yf,  ftdviige,  ^^m  lyeoeiyed  that  a  Firendbk 

s(|^a4roi^  ^^)|ld  [W>n,  he  in  a  ^oi^itiop  Uh  wl  &om  Toq.- 

Ipp :  tbi?  w,^  afterwwd^  cQfifir^ied.  by^  vepf^ated  i»t9Uv 

gen<?e,  no^  o^fe  from  foreign  gazettes,  bu<  almi^  ftgm,  £^* 
lUl^  n^i^ti^r^  ^Qd  cewvl?  Ye^idiqig  ifi,  Spain  a^d  Italy^ 
Tbqy  a%i]^d»  tl^ait  thje  Xoidon  sqmdncMa^  oonsisted  of 
tiyelvj^  or  fi^een  shjps  pf  the  line»  with  a  gr^^t  Qitmber  of 
t^n^ppji[t%;  Ijlp^t  they  Wiere,  sujppfed.  with  prQ^i9ions  for 
tif  Q  ^aonths  pply,.  gon^quently  QpiiU  npj  be  iptendied  for 
Ap^riqa ;  ^odj  th^  strong  bpdjiea  of  trppp?  were  pQ  their 
Q^rcl)  fro^  diif^reitf  pa^ts  pf  the  l^rench  dowin^na  to 
PavpJ^  Wd  ?rov^nce,  in  prdi^r  to  l^,  ^mkm^^  Not*, 
witb^tanding  tfee^e;  partic.Mlara  of  irifovmai^pn,  wbijcb 
pj^jinly.  ppif^it^d,  put  Mii^prca  a£^  tljp  pbjj^pt  of  ihm  e^MP^ 
4f^jipi^;  notwijistiMidiBg  thj^  e^^jliensijire  a^dJmporliaAti  cooir 
ifjj^rce  parried  pn  by  tl^  subj^ctifs,  of.  QreaJt  IBteitoia  ini  libe 
Med^tenrai^ean ;.  no  qare  was  taj^en.  tp  Sf^nd  tbith^r  a 
squadron,  of  ships  <;apal)lp  to  prptept;  the.  tra4e)  a^  &uar- 
trat^^  the  designs  of  thp  en^my*  That  great  pipi^lnce  wasr 
If^ft  to  a  few  inppi;Lsjderab|e  i^hips.  apd  fr^gat^s^  whj^b,  CQu}d 
i^rye  np  odier  p^irpose  thai^  that  pf  ca^rrying  intelligence 
%pm  port  tp  porty.  s^nd  en^icjiii^  tji^ir  qpmyn^de]:s>.  by 
ifiak^ing  pria^  of  merchant  vessel^*  Nay^  the  ministry 
seemed  to  pay  l^f^le  or  i^o  reg^^d  to  the  rjempnstrance  of 
gei^^^  Ql^^eney,  deputy  goyernoi*  of  Minprca^  who,  in 
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Fepeated  advioetoy  tepfeseiited  the  weakness  of  the  garri-  1766. 
son  which  he  commanded  in  St«  Philip's  castle,  the  chief 
ibrtfess  on  the  island.  Far  from  strengthening  the  garri- 
don  with  a  proper  reinforcement,  they  did  not  even  send 
thither  the  officers  belonging  to  it,  who  were  in  England 
npon  leave  of  absence,  Aor  give  directions  for  aby  vessel 
to  transport  them,  nntil  the  French  armament  was  ready 
to  make  a  descent  tipon  that  island  ^ 

VIII.  At  length,  the  destination  of  the  enemy's  fieet 
being  universally  kndwn,  the  mmistry  seemed  to  rouse 
from  their  lethargy,  and,  like  persons  suddenly  wakings 
acted  with  hurry  and  precipitation.  Instead  of  detaching 
a  squadron  thai  m  all  respects  should  be  superior  to  the 
French  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  bestowing  ther 
e^dmmaind  of  it  upon  an  officer  of  approved  courage  and 
detiviCy,  they  allotted  no  more  than  ten  ships  of  the  lind 
tot  t\An  wnrice.  veeting  the  command  of  them  in  admiral 
^yi^g^  who  had  nfever  met  with  any  occasion  to  signalize 
hiS'  courage,  and  whose  character  was  not  very  popular  in 
Ihe  navy :  bat  Mr.  West,  the  second  in  command,  was  a 


*  It  is  with  pleasure  we  seize  this  opportunity  of  recording  an  instance  of  gal- 
lantry and  patriotism  in  a  British  officer,  i^hich  would  have  done  htyjuour  to  tbd 
character  of  a  R4)oiaa  tribune.  Captain  Cunningham,  an  accomplished  young 
gentleman,  ^ho  acted  as  engineer  en  second  at  Minorca,  being  preferred  to  4 
majority  at  home,  and  recalled  to  his  regiment  by  an  express  order,  had  repaired 
with  his  family  to  Nice,  in  Italy,  where  he  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  a  ship 
bound  for  England,  when  he  received  certain  intelligence  that  the  j^rench  arma- 
meot  was  destined  for  the  phioe  he  had  quitted.  Biar  lady,  whom  he  tenderly 
loved,  was  just  delivered,  and  two  of  his  children  were  dangerously  ill  of  the- 
smsll.pox.  He  recollected  that  the  chief  eneineer  of  Minorca  was  infirm,  and 
indeea  disabled  by  the  gout,  and  that  many  things  were  wanting  for  the  defence- 
of  the  fortress.  His  zeal  for  the  honour  and  service  of  his  coiintry  immediately 
triumphed  over  tbe  calls  of  tenderness  and- of  nature.  He  expended  a  oensider* 
able  Mm  of  money  in  purchasing  timber  for  the  platforms,  and  other  neeessaries- 
for  the  garrison ;  hired  a  ship  for  transporting  them  thither;  and  tearing  himself 
ffom  his  wife  and  children,  thus  left  among  strangers  in  a  foreign  country,  em* 
barked  again  for  Minorca,  where  he  knew  he  should  be,  in  a  peculiar  manner,, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a  furious  siege.  Iti  the  course  of  this  desperate 
aemce  he  acquitted  hipiself  with  that  vigilance,  skill,  and  active  courage' whicU 
he  had  on  divers  former  occasions  displayed,  until  the  assault  was  given  to  the 
queen's  bastion ;  when,  mixing  with  the  en^y  sWord  in  handV  he  w^  disabled 
in  his  right  arm  by  the  shot  of  a  musket  and  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet.  His  beha- 
viour was  so  acceptable  to  his  sovereign,  that  when  he  returned  to  England  he 
Was  preferred- to  the  rank  ofcolon^  in  the  guftrds»  He' tffterwards  acted  as^ 
cbiet  ennneer  in  the  attempts  and  descents  which  were  made  on  the  French- 
coast.  Though  grievously  maimed,  he  accepted  of  the  same  office  ih  the  expe» 
ditien  to  Guedfliloufie,  where  lie  di0d  universally  regrctted4. 
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17&6.  gentleman  universally  respected  for  his  probity,  ability^ 
and  resolution.  The  ten  ships  destined  for  this  expe- 
dition, were  but  in  very  indifferent  order,  poorly  manned, 
and  unprovided  with  either  hospital  or  fireship.  They 
sailed  from  Spithead  on  the  seventh  day  of  April,  having 
on  board,  as  part  of  their  complement,  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers to  be  landed  at  Gibraltar,  with  major-general  Stuart, 
lord  Effingham,  and  colonel  Cornwallis,  whose  regiments 
were  in  garrison  at  Minorca ;  about  forty  inferior  oflSicers, 
and  near  one  hundred  recruits,  as  a  reinforcement  to  St. 
Philip's  fortress. 

IX.  After  all  the  intelligence  which  had  been  received, 
one  would  imagine  the  government  of  England  was  still 
ignorant  of  the  enemy's  force  and  destination ;  for  the 
instructions  delivered  to  admiral  Byng  imported,  that,  on 
his  arrival  at  Gibraltar,  he  should  inquire  whether  any 
French  squadron  had  passed  through  the  straits;  and 
that,  being  certified  in  the  aflSrmative,  as  it  was  probably 
designed  for  North  America,  he  should  immediately  de- 
tach rear-admiral  West  to  Louisbourg,  on  the  island  of 
cape  Breton,  with  such  a  number  of  ships  as,  when  joined 
with  those  at  Halifax,  would  constitute  a  force  superior 
to  the  armament  of  the  enemy.  On  the  second  day  of 
May,  admiral  Byng  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  where  he  found 
captain  Edgecumbe,  with  the  Princess  Louisa  ship  of 
war,  and  a  sloop,  who  informed  him  that  the  French  arma- 
ment, commanded  by  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  consisting 
of  thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  with  a  great  number  of  trans- 
ports, having  on  board  a  body  of  fifteen  thousand  land 
forces,  had  sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  tenth  day  of  April, 
and  made  a  descent  upon  the  island  of  Minorca,  fiiom 
whence  he  (captain  Edgecumbe)  had  'been  obUged  to  re- 
tire at  their  approach.  General  Fowke,  who  commanded 
at  Gibraltar,  had  received  two  successive  orders  from  the 
secretary  at  war,  with  respect  to  his  sparing  a  battalion  of 
troops  to  be  transported  by  Mr.  Byng,  as  a  reinforcement 
to  Minorca :  but  as  the  two  orders  appeared  inconsistent 
.  pr  equivocal,  a  council  of  war  was  consulted ;  and  the 
majority  were  of  opinion,  that  no  troops  should  be  sent 
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from  thence  to  Minorca,  except  a  detachment  to  supply  *  1756. 
the  deficiency  in  the  little  squadron  of  captain  Edge*  '        " 
cumbe,  who  had  leflt'  a  good  number  of  his  seamen  and 
marines  under  the  command  of  captain  Scroop,  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  fort  St.  Philip's.     These  articles  of  in- 
telligence the  admiral  despatched  by.  an  express  to  the 
lords  of  the  admiralty;  and  in  his  letter  made  use  of  some 
impolitic  expressions,  which,  in  all  probability,  it  would 
have  been  well  for  him  had  he  omitted.     He  said,  if  he 
had  been  so  happy  as  to  have  arrived  at  Mahon  before 
the  French  had  landed,  he  flattered  himself  he  should 
have  been  able  to  prevent  their  getting  a  footing  on  that 
island.     He  complained,  that  there  were  no  magazines  in 
Gibraltar  for  supplying  the  squadron  with  necessaries; 
that  the  careening  wharfs,  pits,  and   storehouses  were 
entirely  decayed,  so  that  he  should  find  the  greatest  diffi^ 
culty  in  cleaning  the  ships  that  were  foul ;  and  this  was 
the  case  with  some  of  those  he  carried  out  firom  England, 
as  well   as  with  those  which  had  been  for  some  time 
cruisiiig  in  the  Mediterranean.     He  signified  his  opinion, 
that,  even  if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  it  would  be 
very  impolitic  to  throw  any  men  into  St.  Philip's  castle, 
which  could  not  be  saved  without  a  land  fcH'ce  sufficient 
to  raise  the  siege ;  therefore  a  small  reinforcement  would 
only  add  so  many  men  to  the  number  which  must  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.     He  observed,  that  such  en- 
gineers and  artillery-men  in  Gibraltar  as  had  been  at  Mi- 
norca, were  of  opinion,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
throw  any  number  of  men  into  St.  Philip's,  if  the  French 
had  erected  batteries  on  the  two  shores  near  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  bar  all  passage,  up  to  the  sally- 
port of  the  fortress ;  and  with  this  opinion  he  signified 
the  concurrence  of  his  own  sentiments.     The  first  part  of 
this  letter  was  a  downright  impeachment  of  the  ministry,  for  . 
having  delayed  the  expedition,  for  having  sent  out  ships 
unfit  for  service,  and  for  having  neglected  the  magazines 
and  wharfs  at  Gibraltar.    In  the  latter  part,  he  seemed  to 
prepare  them  for  the  subsequent  account  of  his  miscon- 
duct and  miscarriage.     It  cannot  be  supposed  that  they 
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V766.  cmderweiTt  this  recusation  without  sppreheiision  and  re- 
'  sentment:  and  a»  they  fbiesaw  the  loss  of  Minorca,  which 
wonld  not  fail  to  excite  a  national  clamour,  perhaps  the^ 
now  began  to  take  measures  for  gratifying  their  resent- 
ment, and  tianrferring  the  blame  from  themselres  to  the 
pevsen  who  had  presumed  to  hint  a  diaappvobatioB  of 
their  conduct:  for  this  purpose  they  could  not  have  found 
a  fairer  opportunity  than  Mr.  Byng*s  subsequent  bebaTioor 
afforded. 

X.  The  admiral  being  strengthened  by  Mr.  Edge^ 
eumbe,  and  >e»fof  ced  by  a  detachment  from  the  gartison, 
set  sail  from  Gibraltar  on  the  eighih  day  of  May,  and  was 
joined  off  Majorca  by  his  majesty's  ship  tbe  Phoenix,  uih 
dec  the  command  of  captain  Henrey,  who  confirmed  the 
inftelligeace  he  had  already  received,  touching  the  sta^engtfa 
and  destinatioq  of  the  Fveneh  squadron.  When  he  ap^ 
proaehed  Minorca,  he  descried  the  British  colours  still 
flying  at  the  castle  of  St  Philip's,  and  several  bomb  ba(t» 
teitiss  playing  upba  it  from  dificreat  garters,  where  the 
Freneh  banner  a  were  £sptayed»  Thus  infonneil,.  he  de* 
tached  three  skips  a»-heady  with  capteia  Hervey,.  to  re-» 
cenaoitre  the  harbour's  meutfa,  and  land,  if  possible,  a 
letter  for  general  Blakeney,  giving  him  to  understand  the 
fleet  was  come  to  his  assEstancae.  Before  this  atliempt 
oould  be  made,  the  French  fleet  appearing  to  the  soutk<» 
east,,  and  the-  wind  blowing  strong  off  shore,  he  reealied 
his  ships,  and  formed  the  line  of  batde.  About  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  the*  enemy,  to  tbe  number  of  seventeen 
ships,  thirteen  of  which  appeared  to-  be  very  larger  ad* 
nanced  in  order ;  but.  about  seven*  tacked,  with  a  view  to 
gasa  the  weather-gage;  Mr..  Byng,  in  order  to*  preserve 
that  advantage,  as  well  as.  to  make  siire  of  the  land  wind 
in  the  morning,  followed  their  examplie,  being  diien  about 
.  five  leagues  from  cape  Mohu.  At  daylight  the  enemy 
eould  not  be  desoriedi;  bull  two  tartanes  appearing  dose 
to>  the  near,  of  the  English,  squadron^,  they  were  inmm'* 
diately  chased-  by  signal;  One  esoapedv  and-  the  oth^^ 
being  taken,  wasi  found  to-  have'  ow  board  tmo  Frenek 
captains^,  turo  lieutenants^  and)  about  one:  hundred^  prilvntifr 
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9oldii9r$»  pari  of  9U  I^un4ired  who  tiad  been  sent  out  in  iise^ 
lartwes  the  preceding  day,  to  reinforee  the  enemy's 
squadcon.  This  90on  reappearing,  the  line  of  battle  w%ei 
formed  on  eaoh  side,  and  about  two  o'ck>ck  admiral  Byng 
threw  out  a  9igiial  to  bear  away  two  points  from  the  wind 
and  engage.  At  this  tin^  his  distance  frcnn  the  enemy 
was  so  great,  that  rear-admiral  West,  pereemng  it  im« 
possible  to  comply  with  both  orders,  bore  away  with  hia 
division  seven  points  fron  the  wind,  and  closing  down 
upon  the  enemy,  attacked  them  wjth  such  impetuoaky, 
that  the  ships  which  opposed  hkn  were  in  a  little  tinaa 
driven  out  of  the  Un^*  Had  be  been  properly  suedbained 
by  the  van,  in.  all  probability  the  British  fleet  would  have 
obtained  a  complete  victory;  but  the  other  diviaion  did 
not  bear  down,  and  the  eaemy'a  centre  keeping  that  sta- 
tion, rear-admiral  We^t  could  not  puisue  hifi  advantage 
nfithoiit  running' the  risk  of  seeing  hia  communication  with 
the  rest  of  the  line  entirely  cuA  o&  In  the  beginning  of 
the  action,  the  Intrepid,  in  Mr.  Byng's  division,  waa  so 
disabled  in  her  rigging,  thai;  she  could  not  be  managed, 
and  drove  on  the  ship,  that  waa  next  in  position ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  obliged  several  others  to  tfavow  aU 
arhack,  in  order  bo.  avoid  oonfuaion,  and  tor-  some  time 
retarded  the  action.  Certam  it  is^  that  ]VIr.  Byng,  though 
accommodated  with  a  noble  ship  of  ninety  gune,  made 
little  or  no>  use  of  his.  actillery,  but  kept  aloef,  eithev 
firom  an  overstrained  observance,  of  discipline,  or  timidity* 
When  hia  captain  exhorted  him  to  bear  down  upon  the 
enemy,  he  very  cooUy  replied,  that  he  would  avoid  the 
error  of  admkal  Matthews,  whoj  in  his  engagement  with 
tlie  French  and  Spanish  squadrons  off  Toulon,  during  the 
preceding  war^  had'  broke  the  line  by  his  own  precipita- 
tion, and:  exposed  himself  singly  to  a  fiiie  that  ha  could 
not  sustain^  Mr.  Byng,  oni  the  contrary,  was  determined 
against  actings  except  with  the  line  entire ;  and,  on  pre- 
tence<  of  rectifying  this  disorder  which  had  happened 
among  some  of  the  ships,  hesitated  so  long,  and  kept  at 
such  a  wary  dia|ance,  that  he  never  was  properly  engaged, 
though  he  received  some  few*  shots-  in*  his  hulk     M*  de  la 
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1766.  Galissonniere  seemed  equally  averse  to  the  continuance  of 
the  battle :  parrt  of  his  squadron  had  been  fairly  obKged 
to  quit  the  line;  and  though  he  was  rather  superior  to 
the  English  in  number  of  men  and  weight  of  metal,  he 
did  not  choose  to  abide  the  consequence  of  a  closer  fight 
with  an  enemy  so  expert  in  naval  operation:  he,  there- 
fore, took  advantage  of  Mr.  Byng's  hesitation,  and  edged 
away  with  an  easy  sail  to  join  his  van,  which  had  been 
discomfited.  The  English  admiral  gave  chase ;  but  the 
French  ships  being  clean,  he  could  not  come  up  and  close 
them  again;  so  they  retired  at  their  leisure.  Then  he 
put  his  squadron  on  the  other  tack,  in  order  to  keep  the 
wind  of  the  enemy ;  and  next*  morning  they  were  alto- 
gether out  of  sight. 

•  XI.  While  he  lay-to  with  the  rest  of  his  fleet,  at  the 
distance  of  ten  leagues  from  Mahon,  he  detached  cruisers 
to  look  for  some  missing  ships,  which  joined  him  accord- 
ingly, and  made  an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the 
squadron.  The  number  of  killed  amounted  to  forty-two, 
including  captain  Andrews,  of  the  Defiance ;  and  about 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  were  wounded.  Three  of 
the  capital  ships  were  so  damaged  in  their  masts,  that 
they  could. not  keep  the  sea,  with  any. regard  to  their 
safety  ;  a  great  number  of  the  seamen  were  ill,  and  there 
was  no  vessel  which  could  be  converted  into. an  hospital 
for  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  this  situation  Mr.  Byng 
called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  the  land  oiBScers  were 
present.  He  represented  to  them,  that  he  was  much  in^ 
ferior  to  the  enemy  in  weight  of  metal  and  number  of 
men:  that  they  had  the  advantage  of  sending  their 
wounded  to  Minorca,  from  whence  at  the  same  time  they 
were •  refreshed  and  reinf(A*ced  occasionally:  that,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  impracticable  to  relieve  St.  Philip's  fort, 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  make  the  best  of  their  way 
back  to  Gibraltar,  which  might  require  immediate  protec- 
tion. They  unanimously  concurred  with  his  sentiments; 
and  thither  he  directed  his  course  accordingly.  How  he 
came  to  be  so  well  acquainted  with  the  impracticability  of 
relieving  general  Blakeney,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine;  as 
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no  experiment  was  made  for  that  purpose.  Indeed^  the  1755. 
neglect  of  such  a  trial  seems  to  have  been  the  least  ex- 
cusable  part  of  his  conduct :  for  it  afterwards  appeared^ 
that  the  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  to  the  garrison 
might  have  been  landed  at  the  sally-port,  without  running 
any  great  risk ;  and  a  gentleihan,  then  in  the  fort,  actually 
passed  and  repassed  in  a  boat,  unhurt  by  any  of  the 
enemy's  batteries.  ■  i 

XII.  Mr.  Byng's  letter  to  the  admiralty,  containing  a 
detail  of  this  action,  is  said  to  have  arrived  some  days  be- 
fore it  was  made  public ;  and,  when  it  appeared,  was  cur-* 
tailed  of  divers  expressions,  and  whole  paragraphs,  which 
either  tended  to  his  own  justification,  or  implied  a  censure 
on  the  conduct  of  his  superiors.  Whatever  use  might 
have  been  made  of  this  letter  while  it  remained  a  secret  to 
the  public,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  explain :  but  sure  it  is, 
that  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  sir  Edward  Hawke  and 
admiral  Saunders  sailed  from  Spithead  to  Gibraltar,  to 
supersede  the  admirals  Byng  and  West,  in  their  com-< 
mands  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron ;  and  Mr.  Byng's 
letter  was  not  published  till  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  the 
same  month,  when  it  produced  all  the  effect  which  that 
gentleman's  bitterest  enemies  could  have  desired.  The 
populace  took  fire  ,like  a  train  of  the  most  hasty  combus- 
tibles, and  broke  out  into  such  a  clamour  of  rage  and  in-» 
dignation  against  the  devoted  admiral,. as  could  not  have 
been  exceeded  if  he  had  lost  the  whole  navy  of  England, 
and  left  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  naked  to  invasion; 
This  animosity  was  carefully  fomented  and  maintained  by 
artful  emissaries,  who  mingled  with  all  public  assemblies, 
from  the  driiwing-room  at  St.  James's  to  the  mob  at 
Charing-cross.  They  expatiated  upon  the  insolence,  the 
folly,  the  cowardice,  and  misconduct,  of  the  unhappy  ad-i 
miral.  They  even  presumed  to  make  their  sovereign  in 
some  measure  an  instrument  of  their  calumny,  by  suggest* 
ing,  that  his  majesty  had  prognosticated  Byng's  misbe- 
haviour from  the  contents  of  his  first  letter,  dated  at 
Gibraltar.  They  ridiculed  and  refuted  the  reasons  he 
had  given  for  returning  to  that  fortress,  after  his  scandal- 
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I766i  oas  rencounter  with  the  French  squadron ;  and»  in  ord«r 
to  exasperate  them  to  the  most  implacable  resentmenti 
they  exaggerated  the  terrible  consequences  of  losing  Mi- 
Borcai  which  must  now  be  subdued  through  his  treachery 
or  want  of  resolution*  In  a  word^  he  was  deroted  as  the 
scape-goat  of  the  ministry^  to  whose  supine  negligence^ 
ignorance,  and  misconduct,  the  loss  of  that  important  for-^ 
tress  was  undoubtedly  owing.  Byng*s  miscarriage  was 
thrown  out  like  a  barrel  to  the  whale,  in  order  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  people,  that  it  might  not  be  attracted 
by  the  real  cause  of  the  national  misfortune.  In  order  to 
keep  up  the  flame  which  had  been  kindled  against  the  ad* 
miral,  recourse  was  had  to  the  lowest  artifices*  Agents 
were  empk>yed  to  vilify  his  person  in  all  pubUe  places  of 
Tulgar  resort ;  and  mobs  were  hired^  at  diflbrent  parts  of 
the  capital,  to  hang  and  bom  him  in  effigy. 

XIII.  The  two  officers  who  succeeded  to  the  Command 
in  the  Mediterranean,  were  accompanied  by  lord  Tjrraw- 
ley,,  whom  his  majesty  h«d  appointed  to  supersede  general 
Fowke  in  the  government  of  Gibraltar,  that  gentleman 
having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  ministry  for  tni 
having  understood  an  order  which  was  unintelligible.  By 
the.  same,  conveyance,  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the 
admiralty  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Byiig,  giving  him  notice 
that  he  was  recalled.  To  this  intimation  he  replied  in 
such  a  manner  as  denoted  a  consciousness  of  having  done 
his  duty,  and  a  laudable  desire  to  vindicate  his  own  con- 
duct. His  answ^  contained  a  fbrtber  account  of  the  en- 
gagement in  whieh  he  was  Supposed  to  have  misbehaved, 
interinixed  with  some  puerile  calculations  of  the  enemy's 
superiority  in  weight  of  metal,  which  served  no  other 
purpose  than  that  of  ^posing  his  character  still  inore  to 
ridicule  and  abuse ;  and  he  was  again  so  impolitic  a£l  to 
haaard  certain  expressions^,  which  added  fresh  fuel  to  the 
res^atment  of  bis  enemies.  Directions  were  immediately 
despatched  to  sir  Edwasd  Hawke,  that  Byng  should  be 
sent  home  in  arrest;  and  an  order  to  the  same  purport 
was  lodged  at  every  port  in  the  kingdom :  preoaotions, 
wfaoeh,  however  lumecessary  to  secure  the  person*  df  a 
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man  who  longed  urdmtly  to  jv^fy  bis  cbariMAer  by  a  17M 
public  trial,  were  yet  productive  of  con&i^ernble  effect  hi 
augmenting  the  popular  odium.  Admiral  Byi^  imme- 
diately ^ibariced  in  the  ship  wbkh  bad  carried  out  bis 
successor,  and  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  West,  general 
Fowke,  and  several  other  officers  of  that  garrisoUi  whc 
were  also  recalled,  in  consequence  of  having  subscribed 
to  the  result  of  the  council  of  war  which  we  have  men- 
tioned  above.  When  they  arrired  in  England,  Mr.  West 
met  with  such  a  gracious  reception  from  his  majesty  as 
was  thought  due  to  his  extraordinary  merit;  but  Mr. 
Byng  was  committed  close  prisoner  in  an  apartment  of 
Greenwich  hospital. 

XIV.  In  the  mean  time,  the  siege  of  St,  Philip's  forH 
in  Minorca  was  prosecuted  with  unremitting  vigour.  The 
armament  of  Toulon,  consisting  of  tbe  fleet  oommatided 
by  M.  de  la  Galissonniere,  and  the  troopil  under  the  duke 
de  Richelieu,  arrived  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  April  at 
the  port  of  Ciudadella,  on  that  part  of  the  island  oppo<» 
site  to  Mahon,  or  St.  Philip's,  and  immediately  besgan  to 
disembark  tbeir  forces.  Two  days  before  tbey  reached 
the  island,  general  Blakeney  had,  by  a  packet  boat,  re- 
ceived certain  inteUigence  of  their  approach,  and  began 
to  make  preparations  for  the  defence  of  the  osi^tle.  The 
Ibrt  which  he  comttanded  was  very  extenaive>  surrounded 
with  numerous  redoubts,  raveUnsy  and  other  outworks  ^ 
and  provided  with,  subterranean  galleries,  mines,  and  tr»* 
verses^  cut  out  of  the  solid  roek  with  incredible  labour. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  was  one  of  tbe  best  fortified  plaeeisf 
ill  Europe,  well  supplied  with  artillery,  ammunition^  and 
provision  9  and,  without  all  doubt,  might  have  sustakied 
the  most  desperate  siege,  had  it  been  defended  by  a  nu-* 
merous  garrison,  conducted  by  able  engineers^  under  the 
eye  and  auspices  of  an  active  and  skllfid  comman^r.  All 
these  advantages,  however,,  did  not  concur  en  thi^  occasion^ 
Tbe  number  of  troops  in  Minorca  did  not  exceed  four  re^ 
giments,  whereas  the  nature  of  the  works,  required  at 
least  double  the  number;  and,  even  of  these,  above  forty 
officers  w^re  absent.    The  diief  engineer  was  rendered 
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1766.  lame  by  the  gout,  and  the  general  himself  oppressed  with 
'"~""~  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  The  natives  of  the  island  might 
have  been  serviceable  as  pioneers,  or  day  labourers;  but^. 
from  their  hatred  to  the  protestant  religion,  they  were, 
generally  averse  to  the  English  government,  although 
they  had  lived  happily  and  grown  wealthy  under  its  in- 
fluence. 

XV.  The  governor  ordered  his  officers  to  beat  up  for 
volunteers  in  the  adjacent  town  of  St.  Philip*s;  but  few  or. 
none  would  enlist  under  his  banners,  and  it  seems  he. 
would  not  venture. to  compel  them  into  the  service.  He 
recalled  all  his  advanced  parties;  and,  in  particular,  a 
company  posted  at  Fornelles,  where  a  small  redoubt  had 
been  raised,  and  five  companies  at  Ciudadella,  a  post  for- 
tified with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  now  with-, 
drawn  as  soon  as  the  enemy  began  to  disembark  their 
forces.  At  the 'same  time  major  Cunningham  was  de- 
tached with  a  party  to  break  down  the  bridges,  and  break 
up  the  roads  between  that  place  and  St.  Philip's;  but  the 
task  of  destroying  the  roads  could  not  be  performed  in 
such  a  hurry,  on  account  of  the  hard  rock  which  runs 
along  the  surface  of  the  ground  through  this  whole  island ; 
nor  was  there  time  to  demolish  the  town  of  St.  Philip's, 
which  stood  so  near  the  fort,  that  the  enemy  could  not 
fail  to  take  advantage  of  its  neighbourhood.  The  streets 
served  them  for  trenches,  which  otherwise  could  not  have 
been  dug  through  the  solid  rock.  Here  they  made. a 
lodgement  close  to  the  works ;  here  they  found  convenient 
barracks  and  quarters  of  refreshment,  masks  for  .their 
batteries,  and  ati .  effectual  cover  for  their  mortars  and 
bombardiers.  The  general  has  been  blamed  for  leaving 
the  town  standing;  but  if  we  consider  his  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  destination  of  the  French  armament,  the 
odious  nature  of  such  a  precaution,  which  could  not  fail 
to  exasperate  the  inhabitants,  and  the  impossibility  of 
executing  such  a  scheme  after  the  first  appearance  of  the 
enemy,  he  will  be  found  excusable,  if  not  altogether 
blameless.  Some  houses  and  windmills  were  actually  de- 
molished, so  as  to  clear  the  esplanade  and  the  approaches. 
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AH  the  wine  in  the  cellars  of  St.  Philip's  town  was  de*     1706. 
stroyedi  and  the  butts  were  carried  into  the  castle,  where 
they  might  serve  for  gabions  and  traverses.      Five  and 
twenty  Minorquin  bakers  were  hired,  and  a  large  number 
of  cattle  brought  into  the  fort,  for  the  benefit  of  the  gar- 
rison.    The  ports  were  walled  up,  the  posts  assigned,  the 
sentinels  placed,  and  all  the  different  guards  appointed. 
Commodore  Edgecumbe,  who  then  anchored  in  the  har- 
bour of  Mahon,  close  under  the  walb  of  the  castle,  sailed 
away  with  his  little  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Chester- 
field, Princess  Louisa,  Portland,  and  Dolphin,  after  hav- 
ing left  all  his  marines,  a  detachment  from  Gibraltar,  the 
whole  crew  of  the  Porcupine  sloop,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Dolphin's,  as  a  reinforcement  to  the  fort,  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  command  of  captain  Scrdop,  of 
the  Dolphin,  who,  with  great  gallantry,  offered  himself 
for  this  severe  duty,  and  bravely  signalized  himself  during 
the  whole  siege.     The  French  admiral  might  certainly 
have  blocked  up  this  harbour  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
have  prevented  the  escape  of  these  ships,  and  divers  other 
rich  merchant  vessels,  which  happened   then  to  be  at 
Mahon:  but,  in  all  probability,  they  purposely  allowed 
them  to  abandon  the  place,  which,  on  any  emergency  or 
assault,  their  crews  and  oflScers  would  have  considerably 
reinforced.     The  enemy  were  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  great  extent  of  the  works,  and  the  weakness  of  the 
garrison,  from  which  circumstance  they  derived  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  that  the  place  might  be  suddenly  taken, 
without  the  trouble  of  a  regular  siege.     After  Mr.  Edge- 
cumbe had  sailed  for  Gibraltar,  and  getaeral  Blakeney 
had  ordered  a  sloop  to  be  sunk  in  the  channel  that  leads 
to  the  harbour,  the  French  squadron  made  its  appearance 
at  this  pu*t  of  the  island ;  but,  without  having  attempted 
any  thing  against  the  fort,  fell  to  leeward  of  cape  Mola. 
Next  day  they  came  in  sight  again,  but  soon  bore  away, 
and  never  afterwards,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
siege,  approached  so  near  as  to  give  the  garrison  the  least 
disturbance. 

XVI.  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  April,  the  governor 
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1766.  sent  a  drammer  to  the  French  general  with  a  letter,  de- 
"  siring  to  know  his  reasons  for  invading  the  island.  To 
this  an  answer  was  returned  by  the  duke  de  Richelieu, 
declaring  he  was  come  with  intention  to  reduce  the  island 
under  the  dominion  of  his  most  christian  majesty,  by  way 
of  retaliation  for  the  conduct  of  his  master,  who  had  seized 
and  detained  the  ships  belonging  to  the  king  of  France 
and  his  subjects.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  first  opera- 
tions of  this  nobleman,  he  was  but  indifferently  provided 
with  engineers :  for,  instead  of  beginning  his  approaches 
on  the  side  of  St.  Philip's  town,  close  by  the  outworks, 
where  he  might  have  been  screened  from  the  fire  of  the 
garrison,  his  batteries  were  erected  at  cape  I^Iola,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbour,  where  they  were  more  exposed, 
their  fire  much  less  effectual,  and  indeed  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  be  of  any  service.  The  fire  of  St.  Philip's  was 
so  severe,  and  the  cannon  so  well  served  on  this  quarter, 
that  in  a  little  time  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  change 
their  plan  of  attack,  and  advance  on  the  side  of  St.  Philip's 
town,  which  ought  to  have  been  the  first  object  of  their 
consideration,  especially  as  they  could  find  little  or  no 
earthito  fill  their  gabions,  and  open  their  trenches  in  the 
usual  form.  On  the  twelfth  of  May,  about  nine  at  night, 
they  opened  two  bomb  batteries  near  the  place  where  the 
windmills  had  been  destroyed ;  and  from  that  period  an 
incessant  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  from  mortars 
and  cannon,  the  French  continuing  to  raise  new  batteries 
in  every  situation  from  whence  they  could  annoy  the  be* 
sieged. 

XVII.  On  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month,  the  gar- 
rison were  transported  with  joy  at  sight  of  the  British 
squadron,  commanded  by  admiral  Byng;  and  Mr.  Boyd, 
commissary  of  the  stores,  ventured  to  embark  in  a  small 
boat  with  six  oars,  which  passed  from  St.  Stephen's  cove, 
a  creek  on  the  west  side  of  the  fortification,  through  a 
shower  of  cannon  and  musketry  from  the  enemy's  post  on 
the  other  side,  and  actually  reached  the  open  sea,  his  de- 
sign being  to  join  the  squadron  ;  but  this  being  at  a  great 
distance,  stretching  away  to  the  southward,  and  Mr.  Boyd 
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perceiving  himself  chased  by  two  of  the  enemy's  light  1756. 
vessels,  he  returned  by  the  same  routei  to  the  garrison, 
without  haying  sustained  the  least  damage :  a  circum- 
stance which  plainly  confutes  the  notion  of  Mr.  Byng, 
that  it  was  impracticable  to  open  a  communication  with 
the  garrison  of  St.  Philip's.  Next  day. the  hopes  of  the 
besieged,  which  had  prognosticated  a  naval  victory  to  the 
British  squadron,  a  speedy  relief  to  themselves,  and.no 
less  than  captivity  to  the  assailants,  were  considerably 
damped  by  the  appearance  of.  the  French  fleet,  which 
quietly  returned  to  their  station  off  the  harbour  of  Mahon. 
That  same  evening  they  were  told  by  a  deserter,  that  the 
English  fleet  had  been  worsted  in  an  engagement  by  M. 
de:Ia  Galissonniere;  and  this  information  was  soon,  con- 
firmed by  a  general  discharge,  or  feu  dejoie,  through  the  * 
whole  French  camp,  to  celebrate  the  victory  they,  pre- 
tended to  have  obtained.  How  little  soever  they  had 
reason  to  boast  of  any.  advantage  in  the  action,  the  retreat 
of  the  English  squadron  was  undoubtedly  equivalent  to. a 
victory ;  for  had  Mr.  Byng  acquired  and  maintained  the 
superiority  at  sea,  the  French  forces  which  had  been  dis- 
embarked in  Minorca,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war  to  his  Britannic  mar 
jesty.  The  case  was  now  much  altered  in  their  favour : 
their,  squadron  cruised  about  the  island  without  molesta- 
tion; and  they  daily  received,  by  means  of  their  trans- 
ports, reinforcements  of  men  and  ammunition,  as  well  as 
constant  supplies  of  provisions. 

XVIII.  The  English  garrison,  however  mortified  at 
finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  resolved  to  acquit 
themselves  with  gallantry  in  the  defence  of  the  place,  not 
without  some  remaining  hope  that  the  English  squadron 
would  be  reinforced,  and  return  to  their  relief.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  sustained  and  retorted  the  enemy's  fire 
with  undaunted  resolution.  They  remounted  cannon,  the  « 
carriages  of  which  had  been  disabled :  they  removed  them 
occasionally  to  places  from  whence  it  was  judged  th<^ 
could  do  the  greatest  execution :  they  repaijL*ed  breaches, 
restored  merlons,  and  laboured  with. surprising  alacrity, 
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1756.  even  when  they  were  surrounded  by  the  numerous  bat- 
teries  of  the  foe ;  when  their  embrasures,  and  even  the 
parapets,  were  demoUshed,  and  they  stood  exposed,  not 
only  to  the  cannon  and  mortars,  but  also  to  the  musketry, 
which  fired  upon  them,  without  ceasing,  from  the  windows 
of  the  houses  in  the  town  of  St.  Philip.  By  this  time 
they  were  invested  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
find  plied  incessantly  from  sixty-two  battering  cannon, 
twenty-one  mortars,  and  four  howitzers,  besides  the  small 
arms :  nevertheless,  the  loss  of  men  within  the  fortress 
was  very  inconsiderable,  the  garrison  being  mostly  secured 
in  the  subterranean  works,  which  were  impenetrable  to 
shells  or  shot.  By  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  June  they 
had  made  a  practicable  breach  in  one  of  the  ravelins^  and 
«  damaged  the  other  outworks  to  such  a  degree^  that  they 
determined  this  night  to  give  a  general  assault.  Accord- 
ingly, between  the  hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  they  advanced 
to  the  attack  from  all  quarters  on  the  land  side.  At  the 
same  time  a  strong  detachment,  in  armed  boats,  attempted 
to  force  the  harbour,  and,  penetrate  into  the  creek,  called 
St.  Stephen's  cove,  to  storm  fort  Charles,  and  second  the 
attack  upon  fort  Marlborough,  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
creek,  the  most  detached  of  all  the  outworks.  The  enemy 
advanced  with  great  intrepidity,  and  their  commander, 
the  duke  de  Richelieu,  is  said  to  have  led  them  up  to  the 
works  in  person.  Such  an  assault  could  not  but  be  at- 
tended with  great  slaughter :  they  were  mowed  down,  as 
they  approached,  with  grape  shot  and  musketry;  and 
several  mines  weire  sprung  with  great  efFect,  so  that  the 
glacis  was  almost  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
Nevertheless,  they  persevered  with  uncommon  resolution; 
and,  though  repulsed  on  every  other  side,  at  length  made 
a  lodgement  in  the  Queen's  redoubt,  which  had  been 
greatly  damaged  by  their  cannon.  Whether  their  success 
in  this  quarter  was  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  place,  or 
to  the  timidity  of  the  defender,  certain  it  is,  the  enemy 
were  in  possession  before  it  was  known  to  the  officers  of 
the  garrison:  for  lieutenant-colonel  Jeffries,  the  second  in 
t  command,  who  had  acquitted  himself  since  the  beginning 
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of  the  siege  with  equal  courage,  skill,  and  activity,  in  bis      1756. 
visitation  of  this  post,  was  suddenly  surrounded  and  taken 
by  a  file  of  French  grenadiers,  at  a  time  when  he  never 
dreamed  they  had  made  a  lodgement.     Major  Cunning- 
bam,  who  accompanied  him,  met  with  a  severer  fate,, 
though  he  escaped  captivity:  he  was  run  through  the 
arm  with  a  bayonet,  and  the  piece  being  discharged  at 
the  same  time,  shattered  the  bones  of  bis  hand  in  such  a 
manner,  that  he  was  maimed  for  Ufe.     In  this  shocking 
condition  he  retired  behind  a  traverse,  and  was  carried 
home  to  his  quarters.     Thus  the  governor  was  deprived 
of  his  two  principal  assistants,  one  being  taken,  and  the. 
other  disabled. 

XIX.  The  enemy  having  made  themselves  masters  of 
Anstruther's  and  the  Queen's  redoubts,  from  which  per-  ' 
haps  they  might  have  been  dislodged,  had  a  vigorous 
effort  been  made  for  that  purpose  before  they  had  leisure 
to  secure  themselves,  the  duke  de  Richelieu  ordered  a 
parley  to  be  beat,  in  order  to  obtain  permission  to  bury 
the  dead,  and  remove  the  wounded.  This  request  waa 
granted  with  more  humanity  than  discretion,  inasmuch  aa 
the  enemy  took  this  opportunity  to  throw  a  reinforcement 
of  men  privately  into  the  places  where  the  lodgements 
had  been  made,  and  these  penetrated  into  the  gallery  of 
the  mines,  which  communicated  with  all  the  other  out- 
works. During  this  short  cessation,  general  Blakenejr 
summoned  a  council  of  war  to  deliberate  upon  the  state  of 
the  fort  and  garrison ;  and  the  majority  declared  for  a 
capitulation*  The  works  were  in  many  places  ruined;  the 
body  of  the  castle  was  shattered ;  many  guns  were  dis- 
mounted, the  embrasures  and  parapets  demolished,  the 
palisadoes  broke  in  pieces,  the  garrbon  exhausted  with 
hard  duty  and  incessant  watching,  and  the  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  the  subterranean  communications.  Besides, 
the  governor  had  received  information  from  prisoners, 
that  the  duke  de  Richelieu  was  alarmed  by  a  report  that 
the  marshal  duke  de  Belleisle  would  be  sent  to  supersede 
him  in  the  command,  and  for  that  reason  would  hazard 
another  desperate  assault,  which  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
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1756.  majority  the  garrison  could  not  susftain.  These  consi- 
derations,  added  to  the  despair  of  being  reKeved,  induced 
him  to  demand  a  capitulation.  But  this  measure  was  not 
taken  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  council.  Some 
officers  observed,  that  the  garrison  was  very  little  dimin- 
ished, and  still  in  good  spirits:  that  no  breach  was  ma^e 
in  the  body  of  the  castle,  nor  a  single  cannon  erected  to 
batter  in  breach  :  that  the  loss  of  an  outwork  was  never 
deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  surrendering  such  a  for- 
tress: that  the  counterscarp  was  not  yet  taken,  nor,  on 
account  of  the  rocky  soil,  could  be  taken,  except  by 
assault,  which  would  cost  the  enemy  a  greater  number 
than  they  had  lost  in  their  late  attempt :  that  they  could 
not  attack  the  ditch,  or  batter  in  breach,  before  the  coun- 
terscarp should  be  taken,  and  even  then  they  must  have 
recourse  to  galleries  before  they  could  pass  the  fosse, 
which  was  furnished  with  mines  and  countermines:  finally, 
they  suggested,  that  in  all  probability  the  British  squad- 
ron would  be  reinforced,  and  sail  back  to  their  relief;  or, 
if  it  should  not  return,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  governor  to 
defend  the  place  to  extremity,  without  having  any  regard 
to  the  consequences.  These  remarks  being  overruled, 
the  chamade  was  beat,  a  conference  ensued,  and  very 
honourable  conditions  were  granted  to  the  garrison,  in 
consideration  of  the  gallant  defence  they  had  made. 
This,  it  must  be  owned,  was  vigorous  while  it  lasted,  as 
the  French  general  was  said  to  have  lost  five  thousand 
men  in  the  siege;  whereas  the  loss  of  the  garrison,  which 
at  first  fell  short  of  three  thousand  men,  did  not  exceed 
one  hundred.  The  capitulation  imported,  that  the  garri- 
son should  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and  be 
conveyed  by  sea  to  Gibraltar.  The  French  were  put  in 
possession  of  one  gate,  as  well  as  fort  Charles  and  Marl- 
borough redoubt ;  but  the  English  troops  remained  in 
the  other  works  till  the  seventh  day  of  July,  when  they 
embarked.  In  the  mean  time  reciprocal  civilities  passed 
between  the  commanders  and  officers  of  both  nations. 

XX.  The  articles  of  capitulation  were  no  sooner  Ex- 
ecuted, than  monsieur  de  la  Galissonniere  sailed  back  to 
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Toulon  with  all  the  prizes  which  had  lain  at  anchor  in  17&6. 
the  harbour  of  Mahon^  since  the  fort  of  St.  Philip  was 
first  invested.  In  all  probability,  the  safety  of  himself 
and  his  whole  squadron  was  owing  to  this  expeditious  re- 
tr<eat ;  for,  in  a  few  days  after  the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
sir  Edward  Hawke's  fleet,  augmented  by  five  ships  of  the 
line,  which  had  been  sent  from  England  when  the  first 
tidings  arrived  of  Minorca's  being  invaded,  now  made  its 
appearance  off  the  island  ;  but  by  this  time  Galissonniere 
was  retired,  and  the  EngUsh  admiral  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  the  French  colours  flying  upon  St.  Philip's 
castle.  What,  perhaps,  chagrined  this  gallant  officer 
still  more,  he  was  not  provided  with  frigates,  sloops,,  and 
small  craft  to  cruise  round  the  island,  and  intercept  the 
supplies  which  were  daily  sent  to  the  enemy.  Had  he 
reached  Minorca  sooner,  he  might  have  discomfited  the 
French  squadron :  but  he  could  not  have  raised  the  siege 
of  St.  PhiHp*s,  because  the  duke  de  Richelieu  had  re- 
ceived his  reinforcements,  and  such  a  train  of  artillery  as 
Ho  fortification  could  long  withstand.  Indeed,  if  the  gar- 
rison had  been  considerably  reinforced,  and  the  communi- 
cation with  it  opened  by  sea,  the  defence  would  have  been 
protracted,  and  so  many  vigorous  sallies  might  have  been 
made,  that  their  assailants  would  have  had  cause  to  repent 
of  their  enterprise. 

XXI.  When  the  new»  of  this  conquest  was  brought  to 
Versailles,  by  the  count  of  Egmont,  whom  the  duke  de 
Richelieu  had  despatched  for  that  purpose,  the  people  of 
France  were  transported  with  the  most  extravagant  joy. 
Nothing  was  seen  but  triumphs  and  processions ;  nothing 
heard  but  anthems,  congratulations,  and  hyperbolical  en- 
comiums upon  the  conqueror  of  Minorca,  who  was  cele- 
brated in  a  thousand  poems  and  studied  orations;  while 
the  conduct  of  the  English  was  vilified  and  ridiculed  in 
ballads,  farces,  and  pasquinades.  Nothing  more  argues 
the  degeneracy  of  a  warlike  nation  than  the  pride  of  such 
mean  triumph,  for  an  advantage  which,  in  more  vigorous 
times,  would  scarce  have  been  distinguished  by  the  cere- 
mony of  a   Te  Deum   laudamus.      Nor  is  this  childish 
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1756.     exultation,  that  disgraces  the  laurels  of  victory,  coojElped 

■ to  the  kingdom  of  France.     Truth  obliges  us  to  own,  that 

even  the  subjects  of  Grei^t  Britain  are  apt  to  be  elevated 
by  success  into  an  illiberal  insolence  of  self->applause  and 
contemptuous  comparison.  This  must  be  condemned^  as 
a  proof  of  unmanly  arrogance  and  absurd  self-conceit,  by 
all  those  who  coolly  reflect,  that  the  events  of  wargeiie- 
rally,  if  not  always,  depend  upon  the  genius  or  misconduct 
of  one  individual.  The  loss  of  Minorca  was  severely  felt 
Iq  England,  as  a  national  disgrace ;  but,  instead  of  pro* 
ducing  dejection  and  despondence,  it  excited  an  universal 
clapsour  of  rage  and  resentment,  not  only  against  Mr. 
Byng,  who  had  retreated  from  the  French  squadron  ;  but 
also  in  reproach  of  the  administration,  which  was  taxed 
with  having  neglected  the  security  of  Minorca.  Nay, 
some  politicians  were  inflamed  into  a  suspicion,  that  this 
important  place  had  been  negatively  betrayed  into  the 
bands  of  the  enemy,  that  in  case  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
should  prosper  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  French 
king  might  have  some  sort  of  equivalent  to  restore  for 
the  conquests  which  should  be  abandoned  at  the  peace. 
This  notion,  however,  seems  to  have  been  conceived  from 
prejudice  and  party,  which  now  began  to  appear  with,  the 
most  acrimonious  aspect,  not  only  throughout  the  united 
kingdoms  in  general,  but  even  in  the  sovereign's  councils. 
XXII.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  being  disappointed  in  his 
hope  of  encountering  La  Galissonniere,  and  relieving  the 
English  garrison  of  St.  Philip's,  at  least  asserted  the  em- 
pire of  Great  Britain  in  the  Mediterranean,  by  annoying 
the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  and  blocking  up  the  squad- 
ron in  the  harbour  of  Toulon.  Underatanding  that  th^ 
Austrian  government  at  Leghorn  had  detained  an  English 
privateer,  and  imprisoned  the  captain,  on  pretence  that 
he  had  violated  the  neutrality  of  the  port,  he  detached 
two  ships  of  war,  to  insist,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  on 
the  release  of  the  ship,  effects,  crew,  and  captain ;  and 
they  thought  proper  to  comply  with  his  demand,  even 
without  waiting  for  orders  from  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  person  in  whose  behalf  the  admiral  thus  interposed. 
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was  one  Fortunatus  Wright,  a  native  of  Liverpool ;  who,      I7d6. 
though  a  stranger  to  a  sea  life,  had^  in  the  last  war,  ~ 

equipped  a  privateer,  and  distinguished  himself  in  such  a 
manner,  by  his  uncommon  vigiknce  and  valour,  that»  if  he 
had  been  indulged  with  a  command  suitable  to  his  genius^ 
he  would  have  deserved  as  honourable  a  place  in  the 
annals  of  the  navy,  as  that  which  the  French  have  be* 
stowed  upon  their  boasted  Guai  Trouin,  Du  Bart,  and 
Thurot.  An  uncommon  exertion  of  spirit  was  the  occa* 
sion  of  bis  being  detained  at  this  juncture.  While  he  lay 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Leghorn,  commander  of  the 
St.  George  privateer  of  Liverpool,  a  small  ship  of  twelve 
guns  and  eighty  men,  a  large  French  xebeque,  mounted 
with  sixteen  cannon,  and  nearly  three  times  the  number  of 
his  complement,  chose  her  station  in  view  of  the  harbour, 
in  order  to  interrupt  the  British  commerce.  The  gallant 
Wright  could  not  endure  this  insult :  notwithstanding  the 
enemy's  superiority  in  metal  and  number  of  men,  he 
weighed  anchor,  hoisted  his  sails,  engaged  him  within 
sight  of  the  shore,  and  after  a  very  obstinate  dispute,  io 
which  the  captain,  lieutenant,  and  above  threescore  of  the 
men  belonging  to  the  xebeque  were  killed  on  the  spot,  he 
obliged  them  to  sheer  off,  and  returned  to  the  harbour  in 
triumph.  This  brave  corsair  would,  no  doubt,  have  sig-* 
nalized  himself  by  many  other  exploits,  had  he  not,  in  the 
sequel,  been  overtaken  in  the  midst  of  his  career  by  a 
dreadful  storm,  in  which  the  ship  foundering,  he  and  all 
his  crew  perished. 

XXIII.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  having  scoured  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and  insulted  the  enemy's  ports,  returned  with 
the  homeward-hound  trade  to  Gibraltar;  from  whence, 
about  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  he  set  sail  for  England 
with  part  of  his  squadron,  leaving  the  rest  in  that  bay,  for 
the  protection  of  our  commerce,  which,  in  those  parts, 
soon  began  to  suffer  extremely  from  French  privateers, 
that  now  swarmed  in  the  Mediterranean.  General  Blake- 
ney  had  arrived  with  the  garrison  of  Minorca,  at  Ports- 
mouth, in  the  month  of  November,  and  been  received 
with  expressions  of  tumultuous  joy :  every  place  through 
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1766.  which  he  passed  celebrated  his  return  with  bonfires^  il* 
"  luminations,  bell-ringing,  and  acclamations :  every  inouth 
was  opened  in  his  praise,  extolling  hiip  for  the  gallant 
defence  he  had  made  in  the  castle  of  St.  Philip.  In  a 
word,  the  people's  veneration  for  Blakeney  increased  in 
proportion  to  their  abhorrence  of  Byng :  the  first  was 
lifted  into  an  idol  of  admiration,  while  the  other  sunk  into 
an  object  of  reproach ;  and  they  were  viewed  at  different 
ends  of  a  false  perspective,  through  the  medium  of  preju- 
dice and  passion ;  of  a  perspective  artfully  contrived,  and 
applied  by  certain  ministers  for  the  purposes  of  self-in- 
terest and  deceit.     The  sovereign  is  said  to  have  been 

influenced   by   the  prepossession   of  the    s L      Mn 

Blakeney  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  his  majesty, 
who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an  Irish  baron,  in  consider- 
ation of  his  faithful  services,  while  some  malcontents  mur- 
mured at  this  mark  of  favour,  as  an  unreasonable  sacrifice 
to  popular  misapprehension. 

XXIV.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  measures 
taken  by  the  government  in  England  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  dictated  by  the  dread  of  an  invasion,  irom  which 
the  ministers  did  not  think  themselves  secured  by  the 
guard-ships  and  cruisers  on  different  parts  of  the  coast, 
or  the  standing  army  of  the  kingdom,  though  reinforced 
by  the  two  bodies  of  German  auxiliaries.  A  considera'ble 
number  of  new  troops  was  levied ;  the  success  in  recruit- 
ing was  not  only  promoted  by  the  landholders  through- 
out the  kingdom,  who  thought  their  estates  were  at  stake, 
and  for  that  reason  encouraged  their 'dependents  to  en- 
.  gage  in  the  service ;  but  also  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
a  dearth  of  corn,  which  reduced  the  lower  class  of  labour- 
ers to  such  distress,  that  some  insurrections  were  raised, 
and  many  enlisted  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  livelihood, 
which  otherwise  they  could  not  earn.  New  ships  of  war 
were  built,  and  daily  put  in  commission ;  but  it  was  fouiid 
impracticable  to  man  them,  without  having  recourse  to 
the  odious  and  illegal  practice  of  impressing  sailors,  which 
must  always  be  a  reproach  to  every  fi*ee  people.  Not- 
withstanding large  bounties,  granted  by  the  government 
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to  volunteers,  it  was  found  necessary  to  lay  an  embargo  1756. 
upon  all  shipping,  and  impress  all  the  seamen  that  could 
be  found,  without  any  regard  to  former  protections ;  so 
that  all  the  merchant  ships  were  stripped  of  their  hands, 
and  foreign  commerce  for  some  time  wholly  suspended. 
Nay,  the  expedient  of  compelling  men  into  the  service 
was  carried  to  an  unusual  degree  of  oppression ;  for  re- 
wards were  publicly  offered  to  those  who  should  discover 
where  any  seamen  lay  concealed:  so  that  those  unhappy 
people  were  in  some  respects  treated  like  felons,  dragged 
from  their  families  and  connexions  to  confinement,  muti- 
lation, and  death,  and  totally  cut  off  from  the  enjoyment 
of  that  liberty  which,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of'  their 
lives,  their  own  arms  had  helped  to  preserve,  in  favour  of 
their  ungrateful  country  **. 

XXV.  About  eighty  ships  of  the  line  and  threescore 
frigates  were  already  equipped,  and  considerable  bodies 
of  land  forces  assembled,  when,  on  the  third  day  of  Fe- 
bruary, a  proclamation  was  issued,  requiring  all  officers, 
civil  and  military,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  hostile 
attempt  to  land  upon  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  im- 
mediately to  cause  all  horses,  oxen,  or  cattle,  which  might 
be  fit  for  draught  or  burden,  and  not  actually  employed 
in  the  king's  service,  or  in  the  defence  of  the  coxintry,  and 
also  (so  far  as  might  be  practicable)  all  other  cattle  and 
provisions,  to  be  driven  and  removed  twenty  miles  at  least 
from  the  place  where  such  hostile  attempt  should  be 
made,  and  to  secure  the  same,  so  as  that  they  might  hot 
fall  into  the  hands  or  power  of  those  who  should  make 
such  attempt:  regard  being  had,  however,  that  the  re- 
spective owners  should  sufier  as  little  damage  as  might  be 
consistent  with  the  public  safety. 

XXVI.  As  the  ministrv  were  determined  to  make  their 

^  At  this  juncture,  a  number  of  public 'Bpirited  merchauts  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, and  others,  formed  themselves  into  a  very  laudable  association,  under  the 
name  of  the  Marine  Society,  and  contributed  considerable  sums  of  money  for 
equipping  such  orphans,  friendless  and  forlorn  boys,  as  were  willing  to  engage 
in  the  service  of  the  navy.  In  consequence  of  this  excellent  plan,  which  was 
executed  with  equal  zeal  and  discretion,  many  thousands. were  rescued  from 
misery,  and  rendered  useful  members  of  that  society,  t>f  which  they  must  have 
been  the  bane  and  reproach,  without  this  humane  interposition. 
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1756.  chief  efforts  agamst  the  enemy  in  North  America,  where 
the  first  hostilities  had  been  committedi  and  where  the 
strongest  impression  could  be  made,  a  detachment  of  two 
regiments  was  sent  thither,  under  the  conduct  of  general 
Abercrombie,  appointed  as  successor  to  general  Shirley, 
whom  they  had  recalled,  ^s  a  person  no  ways  quaKfied  to 
conduct  military  operations :  nor,  indeed,  could  any  suc- 
cess in  war  be  expected  firom  a  man  who  had  not  been 
trained  to  arms,  nor  ever  acted  but  in  a  civil  capacity. 
But  the  command  in  chief  of  all  the  forces  in  America 
was. conferred  upon  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  a  nobleman  of 
an  amiable  character,  who  had  already  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  his* country.  Over  and  above  this 
command,  he  was  now  appointed  governor  of  Virginia, 
and  colonel  of  a  royal  American  regiment,  consisting  of 
four  battalions,  to  be  raised  in  that  country,  and  disci- 
plined by  officers  of  experience,  invited  from  foreign  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Abercrombie  set  sail  for  America  in  March ; 
but  the  earl  of  Loudoun,  who  directed  in  chief  the  plan 
of  operations,  and  was  vested  with  power  and  authority 
little  inferior  to  those  of  a  viceroy,  did  not  embark  till  the 
latter  end  of  May. 

XXYIL  All  these  previous  measures  being  taken,  his 
majesty,  in  the  course  of  the  same  month,  thought  proper 
to  publish  a  declaration  of  war  °  against  the  French  king, 

^  When  the  French  ambassador  returned  to  London,  he  proposed  that  orders 
should  be  immediately  dsspatcbed  to  the  £nglish  governors  in  America,  with 
express  orders  to  desist  from  any  new  undertaking,  and  all  acts  of  hostility;  but 
with  regard  to  the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  to  put,  without  delay,  matters  oa  the 
same  footing  in  which  they  stood  before  the  late  war,  that  the  respective  claims 
of  both  nations  might  be  amicably  referred  to  the  commissaries  at  Paris.    The 
British  court  agreed  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  discussion  of  the  dis- 
l^utes  by  the  ministers  of  the  two  crowns,  on  condition  that  all  the  possessions 
in  America  should  be  previously  put  in  the  situation  prescribed  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  confirmed  by  that  of  Aix-la'Cbapelle.    The  French  ministry,  in- 
stead of.complying  with  this  condition,  produced  an  evasive  draft  of  a  prelimi- 
nary convention,  and  this  was  answered  by  a  counter- proposal.     At  length  the 
ambassador  of  France  demanded,  as  preliminary  conditions,  that  Gre^t  Britaia 
would  renounce  all  claim  to  the  south  coast  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
lakes  that  discharge  themselves  into  that  river;  cede  to  the  French  twenty 
leagues  of  country  lying  along  the  river  of  Fundy,  which  divides  Acadia*  or 
Mova  Scotia ;  and  all  the  land  between  the  rivers  Ohio  and  Ouabacfae.    A  me- 
morial was  afterwards  presented  on  the  same  subject,  including  the  affair  of  the 
neutral  islands  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  this,  was  amply  refuted  in  another 
piece,  in  which  the  British  ministry  observed,  that  even  at  this  very  opening 
of  the  commission  established  at  Paris,  for  terminating  amjcably  the  disputes  in 
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importing,  that,  since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelie,  the      1766. 
usurpations  apd  encroachments  made  upon  the  British  • 

territories,  in  America,  had  been  notorious :  that  his  Bri* 
tannic  majesty  had,  in  divers  serious  representations  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  complained  of  these  repeated  acts 
of  violence,  and  demanded  satisfaction;  but  notwithstand^ 
ing  the  repeated  assurances  given  by  the  French  king, 
that  every  thing  should  be  settled  agreeably  to  the  treaties 
subsisting  between  the  two  crowns,  and  particularly  that 
the  evacuation  of  the  four  neutral  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  should  be  effected,  the  execution  of  these  assur- 
ances, and  of  the  treaties  on  which  they  were  founded, 
had  been  evaded  under  the  most  frivolous  pretences:  that 
the  unjustifiable  practices  of  the  French  governors,  and 
officers  acting  under  their  authority,  were  still  continued, 
until  they  broke  out  in  open  acts  of  hostihty  in  the  year 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four;  when,  in  time 
of  profound  peace,  without  any  declaration  of  war,  with- 
out any  previous  notice  given,  or  application  made,  a 
body  of  French  troops,  commanded  by  an  officer  bearing 
the  French  king's  commission,  attacked  in  an  hostile  man- 
ner, and  took  possession  of  an  English  fort  on  the  river 
Ohio,  in  North  America:  that  great  naval  armaments 
were  prepared  in  the  ports  of  France,  and  a  considerable 
body  of  French  troops  embarked  for  that  country :  that 
although  the  French  ambassador  was  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land with  specious  professions  of  a  desire  to  accommo- 

Nortb  America,  the  French  ipvaded  Nova  Scotia,  erected  three  forts  in  the 
heart  of  that  province,  and  would  have  destroyed  the  English  settlement  at 
Halifax,  had  they  not  been  prevented :  that  the  like  hostilities  were  committed 
upon  his  Britannic  majesty's  subjects  on  the  Ohio  and  Indian  lakes,  where  the 
governors  appointed  bv  the  French  king,  without  any  shadow  of  right,  prohibited 
the  English  from  tradmg ;  seized  their  traders  by  force,  and  sent  them  prisoners 
to  France ',  invaded  the  territories  of  Virginia,  attacked  a  fort  that  covered  its 
frontier,  and  to  secure  their  usurpations,  erected,  with  an  armed  force,  a  chain 
of  forts  on  the  lands  which  they  had  invaded :  that  his  Britannic  majesty  had 
complained  of  these  hostilities  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  but  without  effect ;  so 
that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  subjects;  and  as 
the  encroachments  made  by  France  were  hostile,  it  could  never  be  unlawful,  or 
irreconcileable  with  the  assurance  of  his  majesty's  peaceable  disposition,  to 
repel  an  aggressor;  and  that  the  same  motives  of  self-defence  had  forced  him 
to  seize  the  French  ships  and  sailors,  in  order  to  deprive  that  court  of  the  means 
of  making  an  invasion,  with  which  their  ministers  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe 
had  menaced  England. 
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1766.  date  those  difFerences^  it  appeared  their  real  design  was 
only  to  amuse  and  gain  time  for  the  passage  of  these  sup- 
plies and  reinforcements,  which  they  hoped  would  secure 
the  superiority  of  the  French  forces  in  America,  and  en- 
able them  to  carry  their  ambitious  and  oppressive  projects 
into  execution :  that  in  consequence  of  the  just  and  neces- 
sary measures  taken  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  for  pre- 
venting the  success  of  such  a  dangerous  design,  the 
French  ambassador  was  immediately  recalled  from  Eng- 
land, the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  were  enlarged,  great 
bodies  of  troops  marched  down  to  the  seacoasts  of  France, 
and  the  British  dominions  threatened  with  an  invasion : 
that  though  the  king  of  England,  in  order  to  frustrate 
such  intentions,  had  given  orders  for  seizing  at  sea  the 
ships  of  the  French  king  and  his  subjects,  yet  he  had 
hitherto  contented  himself  with  detaining  those  ships 
which  had  been  taken,  and  preserving  their  cargoes  en- 
tire, without  proceeding  to  confiscation;  but  it  being  at 
last  evident,  from  the  hostile  invasion  of  Minorca,  that 
the  court  of  Versailles  was  determined  to  reject  all  pro- 
posals of  accommodation,  and  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
utmost  violence,  his  Britannic  majesty  could  no  longer, 
consistently  with  the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the  welfare 
of  his  subjects,  remain  within  those  bounds  which  from  a 
desire  of  peace  he  had  hitherto  observed.  A  denuncia- 
tion of  war  followed  in  the  usual  form,  and  was  concluded 
with  an  assurance,  that  all  the  French  subjects  residing  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  should  demean  themselves 
dutifully  to  the  government,  might  depend  upon  its  pro- 
tection, and  be  safe  in  their  persons  and  effects. 

XXVIII.  In  the  beginning  of  June  the  French  king 
declared  war  in  his  turn  against  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  his  declaration  was  couched  in  terms  of  uncommon 
asperity.  He  artfully  threw  a  shade  over  the  beginning 
of  hostilities  in  North  America,  referring  to  a  memorial 
which  had  been  delivered  to  the  several  courts  of  Europe, 
containing  a  summary  of  those  facts  which  related  to  the 
present  war,  and  the  negotiations  by  which  it  had  been 
preceded.    He  insisted  on  the  attack  made  by  the  king  of 
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England,  in  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and      i756. 

fifty-four,  on  the  French  possessions  in  North  America; 

and  afterwards  by  the  English  navy  on  the  navigation  and 
commerce  of  the  French  subjects,  in  contempt  of  the  law 
of  nations,  and  direct  violation  of  treaties.  He  com- 
plained, that  the  French  soldiers  and  sailors  underwent 
the  harshest  treatment  in  the  British  isles,  exceeding 
those  bounds  which  are  prescribed  to  the  most  rigorous 
rights  of  war,  by  the  law  of  nature,  and  common  humanity. 
He  affirmed,  that  while  the  English  ministry,  under  the 
appearance  of  sincerity,  imposed  upon  the  French  ambas- 
sador with  false  protestations,  others  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  these  deceitful  assurances  of  a  speedy  accommo- 
dation were  actually  carrying  into  execution  in  North 
America:  that  while  the  court  of  London  employed  every 
caballing  art,  and  squandered  away  the  subsidies  of  Eng- 
land, to  instigate  other  powers  against  France,  his  most 
christian  majesty  did  not  even  ask  of  these  powers  the 
Succours  which  guarantees  and  defensive  treaties  autho- 
rised him  to  demand;  but  recommended  to  them  such 
measures  only  as  tended  to  their  own  peace  and  security : 
that  while  the  English  navy,  by  the  most  odious  violences, 
and  sometimes  by  the  vilest  artifices,  made  captures  of 
French  vessels,  navigating  in  full  security  under  the  safe- 
guard of  public  faith,  his  most  christian  majesty  released 
an  English  frigate  taken  by  a  French  squadron;  and 
British  vessels  traded  to  the  ports  of  France  without  mo- 
lestation: that  the  striking  contrast  formed  by  these  dif- 
ferent methods  of  proceeding  would  convince  all  Europe, 
that  one  court  was  guided  by  motives  of  jealousy,  ambi- 
tion, and  avarice,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  other  was 
founded  on  principles  of  honour,  justice,  and  moderation : 
that  the  vague  imputations  contained  in  the  king  of  Eng- 
land's declaration,  had  in  reality  no  foundation ;  and  the 
very  manner  in  which  they  were  set  forth  would  prove 
their  futility  and  falsehood :  that  the  mention  made  of  the 
works  at  Dunkirk,  and  the  troops  assembled  on  the  coasts 
of  the  ocean,  implied  the  most  gross  attempts  to  deceive 
mankind  into  a  belief  that  these  were  the  points  which 
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1766.  determined  the  king  of  England  to  issue  orders  for  seizing 
the  French  vessels ;  whereas  the  works  at  Dunkirk  were 
not  begun  till  after  two  French  ships  of  war  had  been 
taken  by  an  English  squadron;  and  depredations  had 
been  committed  six  months  upon  the  subjects  of  France 
before  the  first  battalions  began  their  march  for  the 
sea-side.  In  a  word,  the  most  christian  king,  laying  aside 
that  politeness  and  decorum  on  which  his  people  value 
themselves  above  all  the  nations  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  very  roundly  taxes  his  brother  monarch's  admini- 
stration with  piracy,  perfidy,  inhumanity,  and  deceit*  A 
charge  conveyed  in  such  reproachful  terms,  against  one 
of  the  most  respectable  crowned  heads  in  Europe,  will 
appear  the  more  extraordinary  and  injurious,  if  we  consi- 
der that  the  accusers  were  well  acquainted  with  the  falsity 
of  their  own  imputations,  and,  at  the  same  time,  conscious 
of  having  practised  those  very  arts  which  they  affected  so 
much  to  decry.  For  after  all,  it  must  be  allowed^  that 
nothing  could  be  justly  urged  against  the  English  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  France,  except  the  omission  of  a 
mere  form,  which  other  nations  might  interpret  into  an 
irregularity,  but  could  not  construe  into  perfidious  deaUng, 
as  the  French  had  previously  violated  the  peace  by  their 
insolence  and  encroachments. 

XXIX*  Whatever  might  have  been  the  opinion  of 
other  nations,  certain  it  is,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain 
heartily  approved  of  the  hostilities  committed  and  in- 
tended against  a  people,  whom  they  have  always  consi- 
dered as  their  natural  enemies,  and  the  incendiaries  of 
Europe.  They  cheerfully  contributed  to  the  expense  of 
armaments^,  and  seemed  to  approve  of  their  destinatioui 
in  hopes  of  being  able  to  wipe  off  the  disgraces  they  had 
sustained  in  the  defeat  of  Braddock,  and  the  loss  of  Mi- 
norca. The  last  event  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  the  community.     An  address  was  presented  to 

'  Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  French  ships  and  cargoes 
which  had'been  taken,  were  tried,  and  condemned  as  legal  pnses,  exposed  to 
public  sale,  aud  their  produce  lodged  in  the  bank ;  but  in  what  manner  this 
money,  amounting  to  a  large  sum,  was  distributed  or  employed,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover* 
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the  king  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  coun-  1756. 
cil  of  London,  containing  strong  hints  to  the  disadvantage  ' 
of  the  ministry.  They  expressed  their  apprehension  that 
the  loss  of  the  important  fortress  of  St.  Philip  and  island 
of  Minorca,  possessions  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the 
commerce  and  naval  strength  of  Great  Britain,  without 
any  attempt  by  timely  and  effectual  succours  to  prevent 
or  defeat  an  attack,  after  such  early  notice  of  the  enemy's 
intentions,  and  when  his  majesty's  navy  was  so.  evidently 
superior  to  theirs,  would  be  an  indelible  reproach  on  the 
honour  of  the  British  nation.  They  expatiated  upon  the 
imminent  danger  to  which  the  British  possessions  in 
America  were  exposed,  by  the  mismanagement  and  delays 
which  had  attended  the  defence  of  those  invaluable  colo- 
nies^ the  object  pf  the  present  war,  the  principal  source 
of  the  wealth  and  strength  of  these  kingdoms.  They  la- 
mented the  want  of  a  constitutional  well-regulated  militia, 
the  most  natural  and  certain  defence  against  all  invaders 
whatsoever.  They  signified  their  hope,  that  the  authors 
of  the  late  losses  and  disappointments  would  be  detected, 
and  brought  to  condign  punishment:  that  his  majesty's 
known  intentions  of  protecting  and  defending  his  subjects 
in  their  rights  and  possessions  might  be  faithfully  and 
vigorously  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  large  supplies 
so  necessarily  demanded,  and  so  cheerfully  granted,  might 
be  religiously  applied  to  the  defence  of  these  kingdoms, 
their  colonies,  and  their  commerce,  as  well  as  to  the  an- 
noyance of  their  inveterate  and  perfidious  enemies,  the 
only  sure  means  of  obtaining  a  lasting  and  honourable 
peace.  In  answer  to  this  address  the  king  assured  them, 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  do  justice  upon  any  persons  who 
should  have  been  wanting  in  their  duty  to  him  and  their 
country ;  to  enforce  obedience  and  discipline  in  his  fleets 
and  armies ;  and  to  support  the  authority  and  respect  due 
to  his  government.  Remonstrances  of  the  same  kind  were 
presented  by  different  counties  and  corporations;  and 
the  populace  clamoured  aloud  for  inquiry  and  justice. 

XXX.  The  first  victim  offered  to  the  enraged  multi- 
tude was  the  unfortunate  general  Fowke,  who  had  been 

VOL.  III.  H  h 
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175G.  deputy  governor  of  Gibraltar^  and  behaved  with  remark- 
able  conduct  and  integrity  in  the  exercise  of  that  import- 
ant office^  till  that  period^  when  he  fell  under  the  displea- 
sure of  the  government.  He  was  now  brought  to  trial 
before  a  board  of  general  officers,  and  accused  of  having 
disobeyed  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the  secretary 
at  war,  in  three  successive  letters^,  touching  the  relief  of 
Minorca.  Mr.  Fowke  alleged  in  his  own  defence,  that 
the  orders  were  coiUused  and  contradictory,  and  implied 

*  TO  LIEUT.  OBN.  FOWKE,  OR,  IN  HIS  ABSENCE,  TO  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  IN 

HIS  majesty's  garrison  in  GIBRALTAR. 

War-office,  March  21 ,  1756. 
Sib,— I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you,  that  it  is  bis  majesty's  pleasure  that 
you  receive  into  your  sarrison  lord  Robert  Bertie's  regiment,  to  do  duty  there ; 
and  in  case  you  should  apprehend  that  the  French  intend  to  mike  any  attempt 
upon  his  majesty's  island  of  Minorca,  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  make 
a  detachment  out  of  the  troops  in  your  garrison,  equal  to  a  battalion,  to  be  com> 
manded  by  a  lieutenant-colonel  and  major ;  such  lieutenant-colonel  and  major 
to  be  the  eldest  in  your  garrison,  to  be  put  on  board  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of 
Minorca,  as  the  admiral  shall  think  expedient,  who  is  to  carry  them  to  the  said 
island.  I  am  your  humble  servant,       B. 

TO  LIEUT.  GEN.  FOWKE,  OR,  IN  BIS   ABSENCi:,  TO   THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF   AT 

GIBRALTAR. 

War'offic9,  March  26,  1756. 
Sir, — I  am  commanded  to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  in 
case  the  island  of  Minorca  should  be  in  any  likelihood  of  being  attacked,  that 
you  make  a  detachment  from  the  troops  in  your  garrison  equal  to  a  battalion, 
commanded  by  a  lieutenant- colonel  and  major,  for  ttie  relief  of  that  place,  to 
be  put  on  board  the  fleet  at  the  disposition  of  the  admiral :  such  lieutenant-colonel 
to  be  the  eldest  in  your  garrison. 

TO  LI«XJT.  GEN.  FOWKE,  OR,  IN  HIS  ABSENCE,  TO  THE  COMMANOER-IN-CBIEF  IN  HIS 

majesty's  GARRISON  IN  GIBRALTAR. 

War-office,  Apnl  1,  1756. 
Sir, — It  is  his  majesty's  pleasure,  that  you  receive  into  your  garrison  the 
vomen  and  children  belonging  to  lord  Robert  Bertie's  regiment. 

TO  LIEUT.  GEN.  FOWKE,  OR,  THE  COMMANDER- IN -CHIEF  AT  GIBRALTAR. 

Wnr-office,  May  12,  1756. 
Sib, — ^I  wrote  to  you  by  general  Steward :  if  that  order  is  not  complied  with, 
then  you  are  now  to  make  a  detachment  of  seven  hundred  men  out  of  your  own 
regiment  and  Guise's;  and  also  another  detachment  out  of  Pulteney's  and 
Panmure's  regiments,  and  send  them  on  board  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  Mahon. 
But  if  that  order  has  been  complied  with,  then  you  are  to  make  only  one  de- 
tachment of  seven  hundred  men,  to  be  commanded  by  another  lieutenant- colonel 
and  major,  and  to  send  it  to  Mahon;  and  you  are  also  to  detain  all  such  empty 
vessels  as  shall  come  into  your  harbour,  and  to  keep  them  in  readiness  for  any 
farther  transportation  of  troops.  I  have  also  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of 
Cumberland's  commands,  to  desire  that  you  will  keep  your  garrison  as  alert  as 
posaible,  during  this  critical  time,  and  give  such  other  assistance  as  may  be  in 
your  power,  for  the  relief  of  Minorca;  taking  care,  however,  not  to  fatigue  or 
endanger  your  own  garrison. 
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a  discretionary  power:  that  the  whole  number  of  his  gar-  1756^ 
rison  did  not  exceed  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  after, 
he  had  spared  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  to  the  ships 
commanded  by  Mr.  Edgecumbe :  that  the  ordinary  duty 
of  the  garrison  requiring  eight  hundred  men,  the  whole 
number  was  not  sufficient  for  three  reliefs :  that,  if  he  had 
detached  a  battalion  on  board  the  fleet,  he  should  not 
have  had  above  two  reliefs^  at  a  time  when  he  believed  the 
place  was  in  danger  of  being  attacked,  for  good  reasons^ 
which  he  did  not  think  himself  at  liberty  to  mention :  that 
his  orders  being  doubtful,  he  held  a  council  of  war,  which 
was  of  opinion,  that  as  undoubted  intelligence  was  received 
of  the  French  army's  being  landed  at  Minorca,  to  the 
number  of  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  thousand  men, 
and  that  a  French  squadron  of  sixteen  ships  was  stationed 
off  the  harbour,  the  sending  a  detachment  equal  to  a 
battalion  from  Gibraltar  would  be  an  ineffectual  supply 
for  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  a  weakening  of  the  gar- 
rison from  which  they  must  be  sent.  He  observed,  that 
supposing  the  orders  to  have  been  positive,  and  seven 
hundred  men  detached  to  Minorca,  the  number  remain- 
ing at  Gibraltar  would  not  have  exceeded  one  thousand 
five  hundred  and  fifty-six :  a  deduction  of  seven  hundred 
more,  according  to  the  order  of  May  the  twelfth,  would 
have  left  a  remainder  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six :  that 
the  men  daily  on  duty  in  the  garrison,  including  artificers 
and  labourers  in  the  king's  works,  amounted  to  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-nine ;  so  that  if  he  had  complied  with 
the  orders  as  they  arrived,  he  would  not  have  had  more 
than  seventeen  men  over  and  above  the  number  necessary 
for  the  daily  work  of  the  garrison :  thus  the  important 
fortress  of  Gibraltar  must,  at  this  critical  conjuncture, 
have  been  almost  left  naked  and  defenceless  to  the  at- 
tempts of  the  enemy ;  and  had  those  detachments  been 
actuaUy  sent  abroad,  it  afterwards  appeared  that  they 
covld  not  have  been  landed  on  the  island  of  Minorca. 
The  order  transmitted  to  general  Fowke  to  detain  all 
empty  vessels,  for  a  further  transportation  of  troops,  seems 
to  have  been  superfluous ;  for  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
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1756.  he  could  have  occasion  for  them^  unless  to  embark  the 
whole  garrison  and  abandon  the  place.  It  seems  likewise 
to  have  been  unnecessary  to  exhort  the  general  to  keep 
the  garrison  as  alert  as  possible^  during  that  critical  time ; 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  meii  to 
have  enjoyed  the  least  repose  or  intermission  of  duty,  had 
the  orders  been  punctually  and  literally  obeyed.  What 
other  assistance  it  might  have  been  in  the  governor's 
power  to  give  for  the  relief  of  Minorca,  or  in  what  manner 
he  could  avoid  fatiguing  his  garrison,  while  there  was  an 
impossibility  of  relieving  the  guards,  it  is  not  easy  to  com- 
prehend. Be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  trial  was  finished, 
and  the  question  put  to  acquit  or  suspend  for  one  year, 
the  court  was  equally  divided ;  and  in  such  cases  the  cast- 
ing vote  being  vested  in  the  president,  he  threw  it  into 
the  scale  against  the  prisoner,  whom  his  majesty  thought 
fit  to  dismiss  from  his  service. 

XXXI.  The  expectation  of  the  public  was  now  eagerly 
turned  towards  America,  the  chief  if  not  the  sole  scene 
of  our  military  operations.  On  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
June,  Mr.  Abercrombie  arrived  at  Albany,  the  frontier  of 
New  York,  and  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  there 
assembled,  consisting  of  two  regiments  which  had  served 
under  Braddock,  two  battalions  raised  in  America,  two 
regiments  now  transported  from  England,  four  inde- 
pendent companies  which  had  been  many  yean  main- 
tained in  New  York,  the  New  Jersey  regiment,  four  com- 
panies levied  in  North  Carolina,  and  a  body  of  provincial 
forces  raised  by  the  government  of  New  England.  Those 
to  the  southward,  including  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia,  had  not  yet  determined  on  any  regular  plan  of 
operation,  and  were  moreover  hard  pressed  in  defending 
their  western  frontiers  from  the  French  and  Indians,  who, 
in  skulking  parties,  made  sudden  irruptions  upon  their  un- 
guarded settlements,  burning,  plundering,  and  massacring 
with  the  most  savage  inhumanity.  As  for  South  Caro« 
lina,  the  proportion  of  negro  slaves  to  the  number  of  white 
inhabitants  was  so  great  in  that  colony,  that  the  government 
could  not,  with  any  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  province^ 
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spare  any  reinforcement  for  the  general  enterprise.  Thie  1756. 
plan  of  this  undertaking  had  been  settled  in  the  preceding 
year  in  a  council  of  war>  held  at  New  York.  There  it 
was  resolved  to  attack  the  fort  of  Niagara^  situated  be- 
tween the  lakes  Ontario  and  Erie^  in  order  to  cut  off  the 
communication  between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  pre- 
vent the  French  from  supporting  their  new  fortresses  on 
the  Ohio :  to  reduce  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  so 
that  the  frontier  of  New  York  might  be  delivered  from 
the  danger  of  an  invasion,  and  Great  Britain  become  mas- 
ter of  the  lake  Champlain,  over  which  the  forces  might  be 
transported  in  any  future  attempt :  to  besiege  fort  Du 
Quesne,  upon  the  Ohio :  and  to  detach  a  body  of  troops 
by  the  river  Kennebec,  to  alarm  the  capital  of  Canada. 
This  plan  was  too  extensive  for  the  number  of  troops 
which  had  been  prepared  :  the  season  was  too  far  ad- 
vanced before  the  regiments  arrived  from  England ;  the 
different  colonies  were  divided  in  their  opinions ;  and  Mr.. 
Abercrombie  postponed  the  execution  of  any  important 
scheme  till  the  arrival  of  lord  Loudoun,  who  was  daily 
expected.  The  re^ons  that  delayed  the  reinforcement, 
and  detained  his  lordship  so  long,  we  do  not  pretend  to  ' 
explain ;  though  we  may  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  many 
fair  opportunities  have  been  lost,  by  the  neglect  and  pro- 
crastination of  an  English  ministry.  Certain  it  is,  the 
unaccountable  delay  of  this  armament  rendered  it  useless 
for  a  whole  year,  afforded  time  and  leisure  to  the  enemy 
to  take  their  precautions  against  any  subsequent  attack, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  proceed  unmolested  in  distress- 
ing the  British  settlements.  Even  before  this  period, 
they  had  attacked  and  reduced  a  small  post  in  the  country 
of  the  Five  Nations,  occupied  by  twenty-five  English- 
men, who  were  cruelly  butchered  to  a  man,  in  the  midst 
of  those  Indians  whom  Great  Britain  had  long  numbered 
among  her  allies. 

XXXIL  Soon  after  this  expedition,  having  received 
intelligence  that  a  considerable  convoy  of  provisions  and 
stores  for  the  garrison  of  Oswego,  would  in  a  little  time 
set  out  from  Schenectady,  and  be  conveyed  in  batteaux  up 
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1756.  the  river  Onondaga,  they  formed  an  ambuscade  among'  the 
woods  and  thickets  on  the  north  side  of  that  river;  but 
understanding  the  convoy  had  passed  before  they  reached 
the  place,  they  resolved  to  wait  the  return  of  the  detach- 
ment. Their  design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  the 
vigilance  and  valour  of  colonel  Bradstreet,  who  expected 
such  an  attempt,  and  had  taken  his  measures  accordingly* 
On  the  third  day  of  July,  while  he  stemmed  the  stream  of 
the  river,  with  his  batteaux  formed  into  three  divisions^ 
they  were  saluted  with  the  Indian  war-whoop,  and  a 
general  discharge  of  musquetry  from  the  north  shore. 
Bradstreet  immediately  ordered  his  men  to  land  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  with  a  few  of  the  foremost  took  pos^^ 
session  of  a  small  island,  where  he  was  forthwith  attacked 
by  k  party  of  the  enemy,  who  had  forded  the  river  for 
that  purpose ;  but  these  were  soon  repulsed.  Another 
body  having  passed  a  mile  higher,  he  advanced  to  them 
at  the  head  of  two  hundred  men,  and  fell  upon  them, 
sword  in  hand,  with  such  vigour,  that  many  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  driven  into  the  river  with  such 
precipitation,  that  a  considerable  nupiber  of  them  were 
drowned.  Having  received  information  that  a  third  body 
of  them  had  passed  at  a  ford  still  higher,  he  marched 
thither  without  hesitation,  and  pursued  them  to  the  other 
side,  where  they  were  entirely  routed  and  dispersed.  In 
this  action-,  which  lasted  near  three  hours,  about  seventy 
of  the  batteaux  men  were  killed  or  wounded;  but  the 
enemy  lost  double  the  number  killed,  and  above  seventy 
taken  prisoners.  In  all  probability  the  whole  detachment 
of  the  French^  amounting  to  seven  hundred  men,  would 
have  been  cut  off,  had  not  a  heavy  rain  interposed,  and 
disabled  colonel  Bradstreet  from  following  his  blow ;  for 
that  same  night  he  was  joined  by  captain  Patten  with  his 
grenadiers,  in  his  march  from  Oneida  to  Oswego;  and 
next  morning  reinforced  with  two  hundred  men,  detached 
to  his  assistance  from  the  garrison  of  Oswego ;  but  by 
this  time  the  rivulets  were  so  swelled  by  the  rain,  that  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  pursue  the  enemy  through  the 
woods  and  thickets.     Patten  and  his  grenadiers  accom«* 
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panied  the  detachment  to  Oswego,  while  Bradstreet  pur-  1756. 
sued  his  voyage  to  Schenectady,  from  whence  he  repaired 
to  Albany,  and  communicated  to  general  Abercrombie 
the  intelligence  he  had  received  from  the  prisoners,  that 
a  large  body  of  the  enemy  were  encamped  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  lake  Ontario,  provided  with  artillery,  and  all 
other  implements  to  besiege  the  fort  of  Oswego. 

XXXIII,   In  consequence  of  this  information,.  majo]>- 
general  Webb  was  ordered  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
march  with  one  regiment  to  the  relief  of  that  garrison : 
but,  before  they  could  be  provided  with  necessaries,  the 
earl  of  Loudoun  arrived  at  the  head  quarters  at  Albany, 
on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  July.     The  army  at  this  time 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  regular  troops  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand  six  hundred,  about  seven  thousand  pro- 
vincials, supposed  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  from  fort 
William  Henry,  under  the  command  of  general  Winslow, 
over  and  above  a  considerable  number  of  batteaux  men 
at  Albany  and  Schenectady.     The  garrison  at  Oswego 
amounted  to  fourteen  hundred,  soldiers,  besides  three 
hundred  workmen  and  sailors,  either  in  the  fort,  or  posted 
in  small  parties  between  the  fort  and  place  called  Burnet's 
.field,  to  secure  a  safe  passage  through  the  country  of  the 
Six  Nations,  upon  whose  friendship  there  was  no  longer 
any  reliance.     By  the  best  accounts  received  of  the  ene- 
my's force,  they  had  about  three  thousand  men  at  Crowii 
Point  and  Ticonderoga,  upon  the  lake  Champlain:  but 
their  chief  strength  was  collected  upon  the  banks  of  the 
lake  Ontario,  where  their  purpose  undoubtedly  was  to  re- 
duce the  English  fort  at  Oswego.    The  immediate  object, 
therefore,  of  lord  Loudoun's  attention  was  the  relief  of 
this  place ;  but  his  design  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
province  of  New  York  and  other  northern  governments, 
who  were  much  more  intent  upon  the  reduction  of  Crown 
Point,  and  the  security  of  their  own  frontiers,  which  they 
apprehended  was  connected  with  this  conquest.     They 
insisted  upon  Winslow's  being  joined  by  some  regiments 
of  regular  troops  before  he  should  march  against  this  for-* 
tress;  and  stipulated  that  a  body  of  reserve  should  be 
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1756.  detained  at  Albany,  for  the  defence  of  that  frontier,  in 
case  Winslow  should  fail  in  his  enterprise,  and  be  de- 
feased. At  length  they  agreed,  that  the  regiment  which 
Mr.  Abercrombie  had  destined  for  that  purpose  should 
be  detached  for  the  relief  of  Oswego:  and  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  August,  major-general  Webb  began  his  march 
with  it  from  Albany ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  the  carrying- 
place,  between  the  Mohock's  river  and  Wood's  creek,  he 
received  the  disagreeable  news  that  Oswego  was  taken, 
and  the  garrison  made  prisoners  of  war*  Mr.  Webb,  ap* 
prehending  himself  in  danger  of  being  attacked  by  the 
besieging  army,  began  immediately  to  render  the  credk 
impassable,  even  to  canoes,  by  felling  trees,  aud  throwing 
them  into  the  stream ;  while  the  enemy,  ignorant  of  his 
numbers,  and  apprehensive  of  a  like  visitation  from  him, 
took  the  very  same  method  of  preventing  his  approach : 
in  consequence  of  this  apprehension,  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  unmolested. 

XXXIV .  The  loss  of  the  two  small  forts,  called  On- 
tario and  Oswego,  was  a  considerable  national  misfortune. 
They  were  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  great  lake 
Ontario,  standing  on  the  opposite  sides,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Onondago  river,  that  discharges  itself  into  the  lake, 
and  constituted  a  post  of  great  importance,  where  vessels 
had  been  built,  to  cruise  upon  the  lake,  which  is  a  kind  of 
inland  sea,  and  interrupt  the  commerce  as  well  as  the 
motions  and  designs  of  the  enemy.  The  garrison,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  consisted  of  fourteen  hundred 
men,  chiefly  militia  and  new-raised  recruits,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-colonel  Mercer,  an  officer  of  cou- 
rage and  experience ;  but  the  situation  of  the  forts  was 
very  ill  chosen;  the  materials  mostly  timber  or  logs  of 
wood;  the  defences  wretchedly  contrived,  and  unfinished; 
and,  in  a  word,  the  place  altogether  untenable  against  any 
regular  approach.  Such  were  the  forts  which  the  enemy 
wisely  resolved  to  reduce.  Being  under  no  apprehension 
for  Crown  Point,  they  assembled  a  body  of  troops,  con- 
sisting of  thirteen  hundred  regulars,  seventeen  hundred 
Canadians,  and  a  considerable  numbec  of  Indian  auxilia- 
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ries,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de  Montcakn^  a  1756. 
vigilant  and  enterprising  officer^  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  siege  was  intrusted  by  the  marquis  de  Yaudreuil,  go- 
vernor and  lieutenant-general  of  New  France.  The  first 
step  taken  by  Montcalm  was  to  block  up  Oswego  by 
water  with  two  large  armed  vessels,  and  post  a  strong 
body  of  Canadians  on  the  road  between  Albany  and  the 
forts,  to  cut  off  all  communication  of  succour  and  intelli- 
gence. In  the  mean  time,  he  embarked  his  artillery  and 
stores  upon  the  lake,  and  landed  them  in  the  bay  of  Nix- 
ouri,  the  place  of  general  rendezvous.  At  another  creek, 
within  half  a  league  of  Oswego,  he  ereeted  a  battery  for 
the  protection  of  his  vessels;  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
August,  at  midnight,  after  his  dispositions  had  been 
made,  he  opened  the  trenches  before  fort  Ontario.  The 
garrison  having  fired  away  all  th^ir  shells  and  ammuni- 
tion, spiked  up  the  cannon,  and  deserting  the  fort,  retired 
next  day  across  the  river  into  Oswego,  which  was  even 
more  exposed  than  the  other,  especially  when  the  enemy 
had  taken  possession  of  Ontario,  from  whence  they  imme* 
diately  began  to  fire  without  intermission.  Colonel  Mer- 
cer being,  on  the  thirteenth,  killed  by  a  cannon  ball,  the 
fort  destitute  of  all  cover,  the  officers  divided  in  opinion, 
and  the  garrison  in  confusion,  they  next  day  demanded  a 
capitulation,  and  surrendered  prisoners  of  war,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  be  exempted  from  plunder,  con- 
ducted to  Montreal,  and  treated  with  humanity.  These 
conditions,  however,  the  marquis  did  not  punctually  ob- 
serve. The  British  officers  and  soldiers  were  insulted  by 
the  savage  Indians,  who  robbed  them  of  their  clothes  and 
baggage,  massacred  several  men  as  they  stood  defencelesa 
on  the  parade,  assassinated  lieutenant  De  la  Court,  as  he 
lay  wounded  in  his  tent,  under  the  protection  of  a  French 
officer,  and  barbarously  scalped  all  the  sick  people  in  the 
hospital :  finally,  Montcalm,  in  direct  violation  of  the  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  in  contempt  of  common  humanity,  deli- 
vered up  above  twenty  men  of  the  garrison  to  the  Indians^ 
in  lieu  of  the  same  number  they  had  lost  during  the  siege; 
and,  in  all  probability,  these  miserable  captives  were  put 
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1759.  to  death  by  those  barbarians  with  the  most  excruciatuig^ 
' tortures,  accorduig  to  the  execrable  custom  of  the  coun- 
try. Those  who  countenance  the  perpetration  of  cruel- 
ties at  which  human  nature  shudders  with  horror,  ought 
to  be  branded  as  infamous  to  all  posterity.  Such,  how- 
ever, were  the  trophies  that,  in  the  course  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,*  distinguished  the  operations  of  a  people  who 
pique  themselves  upon  politeness,  and  the  virtues  of  hu- 
manity. The  prisoners  taken  at  Oswego,  after  having 
been  thus  barbarously  treated,  were  conveyed  in  batteaux 
to  Montreal,  where  they  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
their  reception ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  they  were 
exchanged.  The  victors  immediately  demolished  the  two 
forts,  (if  they  deserved  that  denomination,)  in  which  they 
found  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  artillery, 
fourteen  mortars,  with  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition, 
warlike  stores,  and  provision,  besides  two  sloops,  and  two 
hundred  batteaux,  which  likewise  fell  into  their  hands. 
S^uch  an  important  magazine,  deposited  in  a  place  alto- 
gether indefensible,  and  without  the  reach  of  immediate 
succour,  was  a  flagrant  proof  of  egregious  folly,  temerity, 
and  misconduct. 

XXXY.  The  earl  of  Loudoun,  finding  the  season  too 
far  advanced  to  admit  of  any  enterprise  against  the  enemy, 
exerted  all  his  endeavours  in  making  preparations  for  an 
early  campaign  in  the  spring,  securing  the  frontiers  of  the 
English  colonies,  in  forming  an  uniform  plan  of  action^ 
and  promoting  a  spirit  of  harmony  among  the  different 
governments,  which  had  been  long  divided  by  jarring  in- 
terests, and  other  sources  of  dissension.  Meanwhile,  the 
forts  Edward  and  William  Henry  were  put  in  a  proper 
posture  of  defence,  and  secured  with  numerous  garrisons ; 
and  the  forces  put  into  winter  quarters  at  Albany,  where 
comfortable  barracks  were  built  for  that  purpose.  Fort 
Granvilla,  on  the  confines  of  Pennsylvania,  an  inconsider- 
able block-house,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  French  and 
Indians,  who  made  the  garrison  prisoners,  consisting  of 
two  and  twenty  soldiers,  with  a  few  women  and  childreoi. 
These  they  loaded  with  flour  and  provisions,  and  drove 
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them  into  captivity ;  but  the  fort  they  reduced  to  ashes.  1766. 
Many  shocking  murders  were  perpetrated  upon  defence- 
less  people^  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  in  different 
parts  of  the  frontiers ;  but  these  outrages  were,  in  some 
measure,  balanced  by  the  advantages  resulting  from  a 
treaty  of  peace,  which  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
cluded with  the  Delaware  Indians,  $i  powerful  tribe  that 
dwell  upon  the  river  Susquehanna,  forming,  as  it  were,  a 
line  along  the  southern  skirts  of  the  province.  At  the 
Bame  time  the  governor  of  Virginia  secured  the  friendship 
and  alliance  of  the  Cherokees  and  Catawbas,  two  powerful 
nations  adjoining  to  that  colony ,0who  were  able  to  bring 
three  thousand  fighting  men  into  the  field.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances considered,  Great  Britain  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  the  ensuing  campaign  would  be  vigoroudy  pro- 
secuted in  America,  especially  as  a  fresh  reinforcement  of 
troops,  with  a  great  supply  of  warUke  stores,  were  sent  to 
that  country  in  fourteen  transports,  under  convoy  of  two 
ships  of  war,  which  sailed  from  Cork  in  Ireland,  about 
the  beginning  of  November. 

XXXYI.  No  action  of  great  importance  distinguished 
the  naval  transactions  of  this  year  on  the  side  of  America. 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  captain  Spry,  who  commanded 
a  small  squadron  cruising  off  Louisbourg  in  the  island 
of  cape  Breton,  took  the  Arc  en  Ciel,  a  French  ship  of 
fifty  guns,  having  on  board  near  six  hundred  men,  with  a 
large  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions  for  the  garrison. 
He  likewise  made  prize  of  another  French  ship,  with  se- 
venty soldiers,  two  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  two  large 
brass  mortars,  and  other  stores  of  the  like  destination. 
On  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  July,  commodore  Holmes, 
being  in  the  same  latitude,  with  two  large  ships  and  a 
couple  of  sloops,  engaged  two  French  ships  of  the  line 
and  four  frigates,  and  obUged  them  to  sheer  off,  after  an 
obstinate  dispute.  A  great  number  of  privateers  were 
equipped  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  the  West  India 
islands  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain ;  and  as 
.those  seas  swarmed  with  French  vessels,  their  cruisea 
proved  very  advantageous  to  the  adventurers* 
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1766.  XXXVII.  Scenes  of  higher  import  were  this  year 
acted  by  the  British  arms  in  the  East  Indies.  The  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  between  the  English  and  French  com- 
panies on  the  peninsula  of  Indus,  though  it  encouraged 
Mr.  Clive  to  visit  his  native  country,  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion ;  for  in  a  few  months  both  sides  recommenced  their 
operations,  no  longer  as  auxiliaries  to  the  princes  of  the 
country,  but  as  principals  and  rivals,  both  in  arms  and 
commerce.  Major  Laurence,  who  now  enjoyed  the  chief 
command  of  the  English  force,  obtained  divers  advantag^es 
over  the  enemy;  and  prosecuted  his  success  with  such 
vigour,  as,  in  all  probi^ility,  would,  in  a  little  time,  have 
terminated  the  war  according  to  his  own  wish;  when  the 
progress  of  his  arms  was  interrupted  and  suspended  by  an 
unfortunate  event  at  Calcutta,  the  cause  of  which  is  not 
easily  explained :  for  extraordinary  pains  have  been  taken 
to  throw  a  veil  over  some  transactions,  from  whence  this 
calamity  was  immediately  or  remotely  derived. 

XXXV III.  The  old  suba  or  viceroy  of  Bengal,  Bahar, 
and  Orixa,  dying  in  the  month  of  April  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six,  was  succeeded  by 
his  adopted  son,  Sur  Rajah  al  Dowlat,  a  young  man  of  vio- 
lent passions,  without  principle,  fortitude,  or  good  faith, 
who  began  his  administration  with  acts  of  perfidy  and 
violence.  In  all  probability,  his  design  against  the  Eng- 
lish settlements  was  suggested  by  his  rapacious  disposi- 
tion, on  a  belief  that  they  abounded  with  treasure ;  as  the 
pretences  which  he  used  for  commencing  hostilities  were 
altogether  inconsistent,  false,  and  firivolous.  In  the  month 
of  May,  he  caused  the  English  factory  at  Cassimbuzzar 
to  be  invested,  and  inviting  'Mr.  Watts,  the  chief  of  the 
factory,  to  a  conference,  under  the  sanction  of  a  safe  con- 
duct, detained  him  as  prisoner ;  then,  by  means  of  fraud 
and  force  intermingled,  made  himself  master  of  the  fac- 
tory. This  exploit  being  achieved,  he  made  no  secret  of 
his  design  to  deprive  the  English  of  all  their  settlements. 
.  With  this  view  he  marched  to  Calcutta,  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  invested  the  place,  which  was  then 
in  no  posture  of  defence. 
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XXXIX*  The  governor^  intimidated  by  the  number  1756. 
and  power  of  the  enemy,  abandoned  the  fort,  and,  with 
some  principal  persons  residing  in  the  settlement,  took 
reflige  on  board  a  ship  in  the  river,  carrying  along  with 
them  their  most  valuable  effects,  and  the  books  of  the 
company.  Thus  the  defence  of  the  place  devolved  to  Mr. 
Holwell,  the  second  in  command,  who,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  few  gallant  officers,  and  a  very  feeble  garrison,  main- 
tained  it  with  uncommcm  courage  and  resolution  against 
several  attacks,  until  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers, 
and  the  enemy  had  forced  their  way  into  the  castle. 
Then  he  was  obliged  to  submit;  and  the  suba,  or  viceroy, 
promised,  on  the  word  of  a  soldier,  that  no  injury  should 
be  done  to  him  or  his  garrison.  'Nevertheless,  they  were 
all  driven,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
persons  of  both  sexes,  into  a  place  called  the  Black  Hole 
prison,  a  cube  of  about  eighteen  feet,  walled  up  to  the 
eastward  and  southward,  the  only  quarters  from  which 
they  could  expect  the  least  refreshing  air,  and  open  to 
the  westward  by  two  windows  strongly  barred  with  iron, 
through  which  there  was  no  perceptible  circulation.  The 
humane  reader  will  conceive  with  horror  the  miserable 
situation  to  which  they  must  have  been  reduced,  when 
thus  stewed  up  in  a  close  sultry  night  under  such  a  cli- 
mate as  that  of  Bengal,  especially  when  he  reflects  that 
many  of  them  were  wounded,  and  all  of  them  fatigued 
with  hard  duty.  Transported  with  rage  to  find  themselves 
thus  barbarously  cooped  up  in  a  place  where  they  must  be 
exposed  to  suffocation,  those  hapless  victims  endeavoured 
to  force  open  the  door,  that  they  might  rush  upon  the 
swords  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  they  were  surrounded : 
but  all  their  efforts  were  ineffectual;  the  door  was  made 
to  open  inwards,  and  being  once  shut  upon  them,  the 
crowd  pressed  upon  it  so  strongly  as  to  render  all  their 
endeavours  abortive:  then  they  were  overwhelined  with 
distraction  and  despair.  Mr.  Holwell,  who  had  placed 
himself  at  one  of  the  windows,  accosted  a  jemmautdaar, 
or  sergeant  of  the  Indian  guard;  and  having  endeavoured 
to  excite  his  compassion,  by  drawing  a  pathetic  picture  of 
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17M.     their  sufferings^  promised  to  gratify  him  with  a  thousand 
'''''^~*  rupees  in  the  morning,  if  he  could  find  means  to  remove 
one  half  of  them  into  a  separate  apartment.     The  soldier^ 
allured  by  the  promise  of  such  a  reward,  assured  him  he 
would  do  his  endeavour  for  their  relief,  and  retired  for 
that  purpose;  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned,  and  told 
him  that  the  suba,  by  whose  orders  alone  such  a  step 
could  be  taken,  was  asleep,  and  no  person  durst  disturb 
his  repose.     By  this  time  a  profuse  sweat  *had  broke  out 
on  every  individual,  and  this  was  attended  with  an  insa- 
tiable thirst,  which  became  the  more  intolerable  as  the 
body  was  drained  of  its  moisture.   In  vain  those  miserable 
objects  stripped  themselves  of  their  clothes,  squatted  down 
on  their  hams,  and  fanned  the  air  with  their  hats,  to  pro- 
duce a  refreshing  undulation.     Many  were  unable  to  rise 
again  from  this  posture,  but  falling  down  were  trod  to 
death,  or  suffocated.     The  dreadful  symptom  of  thirst 
was  now  accompanied  with  a  difficulty  of  respiration,  and 
every  individual  gasped  for  breath.     Their  despair  be- 
came outrageous:  again  they  attempted  to  force  the  door, 
and  provoke  the  guard  to  fire  upon  them  by  execration 
and  abuse.     The  cry  of  "  Water!  Water!"  issued  from 
every  mouth.     Even  the  jemmautdaar  was  moved  to  com- 
passion at  their  distress.   He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  bring 
some  skins  of  water,  which  served  only  to  enrage  the  ap- 
petite, and  increase  the  general  agitation.     There  was  no 
other  way  of  conveying  it  through  the  windows  but  by 
hats,  and  this  was  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  eagerness 
and  transports  of  the  wretched  prisoners,  who,  at  sight  of 
it,  struggled  and  raved  even  into  fits  of  delirium.    In  con- 
sequence of  these  contests,  very  little  reached  those  who 
stood  nearest  the  windows,  while  the  rest,  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  prison,  were  totally  ejccluded  from  all  relief, 
and  continued  calling  upon  their  friends  for  assistance, 
and  conjuring  them  by  all  the  tender  ties  of  pity  and  af- 
fection.   To  those  who  were  indulged,  it  proved  perni- 
cious :  for,  instead  of  allaying  their  thirst,  it  enraged  their 
impatience  for  more.     The  confusion  became  general  and 
horrid :  ail  was  clamour  and  contest ;  those  who  were  at 
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a  distance  endeavoured  to  force  their  passage  to  the  iirin-  l7Si$. 
dow,  and  the  weak  were  pressed  down  to  the  ground^  — — 
never  to  rise  again.  The  inhuman  ruffians  without,  de* 
rived  entertainment  from  their  misery  :  they  supplied  the 
prisoners  with  more  water,  and  held  up  lights  close  to  the 
bars,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  inhuman  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  fight  for  the  baneful  indulgence.  Mr.  Hoi- 
well  seeing  all  his  particular  friends  lying  dead  around 
him,  and  trampled  upon  by  the  living,  finding  himself 
wedged  up  so  close  as  to  be  deprived  of  all  motion* 
begged,  as  the  last  instance  of  their  regard,  that  they 
would  remove  the  pressure,  and  allow  him  to  retire  from 
the  window,  that  he  might  die  in  quiet.  Even  in  those 
dreadful  circumstances,  which  might  be  supposed  to  have 
levelled  all  distinction,  the  poor  delirious  wretches  mani- 
fested a  respect  for  his  rank  and  character:  they  forth-* 
with  gave  way,  and  he  forced  his  passage  into  the  centre 
of  the  place,  which  was  not  crowded  so  much,  because 
by  this  time  about  one-third  of  the  number  had  perished, 
and  lay  in  little  compass  on  the  floor,  while  the  rest  still 
crowded  to  both  windows.  He  retired  to  a  platform  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  laying  down  upon  some 
of  his  dead  friends,  recommended  his  soul  to  heaven. 
Here  his  thirst  grew  insupportable;  his  difficulty  in 
breathing  increased,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  strong  paU 
pitation.  These  violent  symptoms,  which  he  could  not 
bear,  urged  him  to  make  another  effort:  he  forced  his 
way  back  to  the  window,  and  cried  aloud,  *'  Water !  for 
God's  sake !"  He  had  been  supposed  already  dead  by  his 
wretched  companions;  but  finding  him  still  alive,  they  ex* 
hibited  another  extraordinary  proof  of  tenderness  and  re- 
gard to  his  person :  *'  Give  him  water,"  they  cried ;  nor 
would  any  of  them  attempt  to  touch  it  until  he  had  drank. 
He  now  breathed  more  freely,  and  the  palpitation  ceased: 
but  finding  himself  still  more  thirsty  after  drinking,  he 
abstained  from  water,  and  moistened  his  mouth  from  time 
to  time,  by  sucking  the  perspiration  from  his  shirt  sleeves  ^ 

'  In  his  despair  of  obtaining  water,  this  unhappy  f^ntleman  had  attempted 
to  drink  bis  own  urine,  but  ^und  it  intolerably  bitter ;  whereas  the  moisture 
that  flowed  from  the  pores  of  bis  body  was  soft,  pleasant,  and  refreshing. 
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1766.  The  miserable  prisoners,  perceiving  the  water  rather  ag- 
gravated  than  relieved  their  distress,  grew  clamorous  for 
air,  and  repeated  their  insults  to  the  guard,  loading  the 
suba  and  his  governor  with  the  most  virulent  reproach. 
From  railing,  they  had  recourse  to  prayer,  beseeching 
Heaven  to  put  an  end  to  their  misery.  They  now  began 
to  drop  on  all  hands;  but  then  a  steam  arose  from  the 
living  and  the  dead,  as  pungent  and  volatile  as  spirits  of 
hartshorn ;  so  that  all  who  could  not  approach  the  win- 
dows were  suffocated.  Mr.  Holwell,  being  weary  of  life, 
retired  once  more  to  the  platform,  and  stretched  himself 
by  the  reverend  Mr.  Jervis  Bellamy,  who,  together  with 
his  son,'  a  lieutenant,  lay  dead  in  each  other's  embrace. 
In  this  situation  he  was  soon  deprived  of  sense,  and  lay  to 
all  appearance  dead  till  day  broke,  when  his  body  was 
discovered,  and  removed  by  his  surviving  friends  to  one 
of  the  windows,  where  the  fresh  air  revived  him,  and  he 
was  restored  to  his  sight  and  senses.  The  suba,  at  last, 
being  informed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  prisoners  were 
suffocated,  inquired  if  the  chief  was  alive ;  and  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  sent  an  order  for  their  imme^ 
diate  release,  when  no  more  than  twenty*three  survived 
of  an  hundred  and  forty-six  who  had  entered  alive. 

XL.  Nor  was  the  late  deliverance,  even  of  these  few, 
owing  to  any  sentiment  of  compassion  in  the  viceroy.  He 
had  received  intimation  that  there  was  a  considerable 
treasure  secreted  in  the  fort,  and  that  Mr.  Holwell  knew 
the  place  where  it  was  deposited.  That  gentleman,  who, 
with  hk  surviving  companions,  had  been  seised  with  a 
putrid  fever  immediately  upon  their  release,  was  dragged 
in  that  condition  before  the  inhuman  suba,  who  ques- 
tioned him  about  the  treasure,  which  existed  nowhere  but 
in  his  own  imagination ;  and  would  give  no  credit  to  his 
protestations,  when  he  solemnly  declared  he  knew  of  no 
such  deposit.  Mr.  Holwell  and  three  of  his  friends  were 
loaded  with  fetters,  and  conveyed  three  miles  from  the 
Indian  camp,  where  they  lay  all  night  exposed  to  a  severe 
rain :  next  morning  they  were  brought  back  to  tovm,  still 
manacled,  under  the  scorching  beams  of  a  sun  intensely 
hot;   and  must  infallibly  have  expired,  had  not  nature 
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expelled  the  feirer  in  large  painful  bSesi  that  cohered  1756. 
almost  the  whole  body.  In  this  piteous  condition  they 
were  embai^ked  in  an  open  boat  for  Muxadavad,  the 
capital  of  Bengal,  and  underwent  such  cruel  treatment 
and  misery  in  their  passage,  as  would  shock  the  humane 
reader,  should  he  peruse  the  particulars.  At  Muxadavad 
they  were  led  through  the  city  in  chains,  as  a  spectacle  to 
the  inhabitants,  lodged  in  an  open  stable,  and  treated  for, 
some  days  as  the  worst  of  criminals.  At  length  the  suba's 
grandmother  interposed  her  mediation  in  their  behalf; 
and  as  that  prince  was  by  this  time  convinced  that  there 
was  no  treasure  concealed  at  Calcutta,  he^  ordered  them 
to  be  set  at  liberty.  When, some  of  his  sycophants 
opposed  this  indulgence,  representing  that  Mr,  Holwell 
had  still  enough  left  to  pay  a  considerable  ransom;  be 
replied,  with  some  marks  of  compunction  and  generosity, 
'*  If  ihe  has  any  thing  left,  let  him  keep  it :  his  sufferings 
have  been  great:  he  shall  have  his  liberty.'*  Mr.  Holwell 
and  his  friends  were  no  sooner  unfettered,  than  they  took 
water  for  the  Dutch  tanksall  or  mint,  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  that  city,  where  they  were  received  with  great 
tenderness  and  humanity.  The  reader,  we  hope,  will 
excuse  us  for  having  thus  particularized  a  transaction  so 
interesting  and  extraordinary  in  all  its  circumstances. 
The  suba,  having  destroyed  Calcutta  and  dispersed  the 
inhabitants,  extorted  large  sums  from  the  French  and 
Dutch  factories,  that  he  might  display  a  spirit  of  impar« 
tiality  against  all  the  Europeans,  even  in  his  oppression, 
and  returned  to  his  city  of  Muxadavad  in  triumph.  By 
the  reduction  of  Calcutta,  the  English  East  India  com* 
pany*s  affidrs  were  so  much  embroiled  in  that  part  of  the 
world,  that  perhaps  nothing  could  have  retrieved  them 
but  the  interposition  of  a  national  force,  and  the  good 
fortune  of  a  Clive,  whose  enterprises  were  always  crowned 
with  success. 

XLI.  As  the  English  East  India  company  had,  for  a 
whole  century,  been  at  a  considerable  expense  in  main- 
taining a  marine  force  at  Bombay,  to  protect  their  ships 
from  the  piracies  of  the  Angrias,  who  had  rendered  them- 

VOL.  III.  I  i 
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.1756.  selves  independent  princes,  and  fortified  Geriah  in  that 
neighbourhood ;  many  unsuccessful  attempts  had  been 
made  to  destroy  their  naval  power,  and  reduce  the  fortress, 
under  which  they  always  took  shelter.  In  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four,  the  fleet  of  TuUa- 
gee  Angria,  the  reigning  prince,  attacked  three  Dutch 
ships  of  force,  which  they  either  took  or  destroyed. 
Elated  with  this  success,  he  boasted  that  he  should,  in  a 
little  time,  sweep  the  seas  of  the  Europeans ;  and  began 
to  build  some  large  ships,  to  reinforce  his  grabs  and  gal- 
livats,  which  were  the  vessels  on  which  he  had  formerly 
depended.  Next  year  his  neighbours,  the  Mahrattas, 
having  signified  to  the  {Residency  at  Bombay,  that  they 
were  disposed  to  join  in  the  necessary  service  of  humbling 
this  common  enemy,  so  formidable  to  the  whole  Malabar 
coast,  commodore  James  was  detached  with  some  ships  of 
force  to  attack  Angria,  in  conjunction  with  those  allies. 
They  accordingly  joined  him  with  seven  grabs  and  sixty 
gallivats.  They  proceeded  to  the  harbour  of  Severn- 
droog,  where  Angria's  fleet  lay  at  anchor:  but  they  no 
V  sooner  received  intelUgence  of  his  approach,  than  they 
slipped  their  cables  and  stood  out  to  sea.  He  chased 
them  with  all  the  canvas  he  could  carry ;  but  their  vessels 
being  lighter  than  his,  they  escaped  ;  and  he  returned  to 
'  Severndroog,  which  is  a  fortress  situated  on  an  island 
within  musket-shot  of  the  main  land,  strongly  but  irregu- 
larly fortified,  and  mounted  with  fifty-four  pieces  of  can- 
non. There  were  three  other  small  forts  on  the  continent, 
the  largest  of  which  was  called  Goa.  On  the  second  day 
of  April,  the  commodore  began  to  batter  and  bombard 
the  island,  fort,  and  fort  Goa,  at  the  same  time.  That 
of  Severndroog  was  set  on  fire;  one  of  the  magazines 
blew  up ;  a  general  conflagration  ensued ;  the  garrison 
were  overwhelmed  with  fire  and  confusion ;  the  English 
seamen  landed  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the  ships,  and 
took  the  place  by  storm  with  very  little  loss.  The  other 
forts  were  immediately  surrendered ;  and  all  of  these,  by 
treaty,  delivered  to  the  Mahrattas.  On  the  eighth  of 
April,  the  commodore  anchored  off  Bancote,  now  called 
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fort  Victoria,  one  of  the  most  northern  parts  of  Angria's  1756. 
dominion,  which  surrendered  without  opposition,  and  still 
remains  in  the  hands  of  the  English  East  India  company, 
by  the  consent  of  the  M ahrattas.  The  harbour  is  good, 
and  here  is  a  great  trade  for  salt  and  other  commodities 
sent  hither  from  Bombay. 

XLII.  It  was  in  November  following  that  the  squadron 
under  admiral  Watson  arrived  at  Bombay,  where  it  was 
resolved  to  give  Angria  the  finishing  stroke,  still  in  con- 
junction with  the  Mahrattas.  Meanwhile  commodore 
James  was  sent  to  reconnoitre  Geriah,  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  and  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  harbour;  a 
service  which  he  successfully  performed.  The  admiral 
being  joined  by  a  division  of  ships  fitted  out  at  the  com- 
pany's expense,  having  on  board  a  body  of  troops  com- 
manded by  colonel  Clive,  sailed  on  the  seventh  day  of 
February,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geriah  the 
Mahratta  fleet,  consisting  of  four  grabs,  and  forty  smaller 
vessels,  called  gallivats,  lying  to  the  northii^ard  of  the 
place,  in  a  creek  called  Rajipore ;  and  a  land  army  of 
horse  and  foot,  amounting  to  seven  or  eight  thousand 
men,  the  whole  commanded  by  Rhamagee  Punt,  who  had 
already  taken  one  small  fort,  and  was  actually  treating 
about  the  surrender  of  Geriah.  Angria  himself  had 
quitted  the  place,  but  his  wife  and  family  remained  under 
the  protection  of  his  brother-in-law;  who,  being  sum- 
moned to  surrender  by  a  message  from  the  admiral,  re- 
plied, that  he  would  defend  the  place  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  whole  English 
fleet',  in  two  divisions,  sailed  on  the  twelfth  day  of  Febru- 
ary into  the  harbour,  and  sustained  a  warm  fire  from  the 
enemy's  batteries  as  they  passed,  as  well  as  from  the 
grabs  posted  in  the  harbour  for  that  purpose ;  this,  how- 
ever, was  soon  silenced  after  the  ships  3Mrere  brought  to 
their  stations,  so  as  to  return  the  salutation.  Between 
the  hours  of  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  a  shell  being 
thrown  into  one  of  Angria's  armed  vessels,  set  her  on  fire ; 
and  the  flames  communicating  to  the  rest,  they  were  all 
destroyed :  between  six  and  seven  the  fort  was  set  on  fire 
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i75tf.     by  another  shell;  and  «oon  after  the  firing  eeased  on 
both  sides.     The  admiral,  suspecting  that  the  goTemor 
of  the  place  would  surrender  it  to  the  Mahrattas  rather 
than  to  the  English,  disembarked  all  the  troops  under 
Mr.  Clive,  that  he  might  be  at  hand,  in  case  of  emer* 
gency,  to  take  possession.    In  the  mean  time,  the  fort 
was  bombarded;  the  line  of  battle  ships  were  warped 
near  enough  to  batter  in  breach ;  and  then  the  admiral 
sent  an  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor,  re» 
quiring  him  to  surrender.     His  proposal  being  again  re- 
jected, the  English  ships  renewed  their  fire  next  day  with 
redoubled  vigour.    About  one  o'clock  the  magazine  of 
the  fort  blew  up;  and  at  four  the  garrison  hung  put  a 
white  flag  for  capitulation.     The  parley  that  ensued 
proving  inefiectual,  the  engagement  began  again,  and 
continued  till  fifteen  minutes  after  five ;  when  the  white 
flag  was  again  displayed,  and  now  the  governor  submitted 
to  the  tains  which  were  imposed.     Angria's  flag  was  im- 
mediately hauled  down ;  and  two  English  captains,  taking 
possession  of  the  fort  with  a  detachment,  forthwith  hoisted 
the  British  ensign.    To  these  captains,  whose  names  were 
Buchannan  and  Forbes,  the  Mahrattas  offisred  a  bribe  of 
fifty  thousand  rupees,  if  they  would  allow  them  to  pass 
their  guards,  that  they  might  take  possession  of  the  fort 
for  themselves:  but  this  ofier  was  rejected  with  disdain, 
and  immediately  disclosed  to  colonel  Clive,  who  took  ef- 
fectual measures  to  frustrate  their  design.     In  this  place, 
which  was  reduced  with  very  inconsiderable  loss,  the  con* 
querors  found  above  two  hundred  cannon,  six  brass  mor- 
tars, a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  with   money  and 
efiects  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pounds.     The  fleet  which  was  destroyed  consisted  of 
eight  grabs,  one  ship  finished,  two  upon  the  stocks,  and  a 
good  number  of  gallivats.     Among  the  prisoners,  the  ad- 
miral found  Angria's  wife,  children,  and  mother,  towards 
whom  he  demeaned  himself  with  great  humanity^.   Three 

t  Wh«B  tbe  admiral  entered  their  apartment,  the  whole  family  shedding 
floods  of  tears  fell  with  their  faces  to  the  ground ;  from  which  beiqg  raised,  the 
mother  of  Anuria  told  him,  in  %  piteous  tone,  the  people  had  no  king,  she  no 
SOD*  her  daaghter  no  knsbaad,  their  children  t»  father.   The  admiral  replying^ 
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hundred  European  soldiers,  and  as  many  sepoys,  were     I766w 
left  to  guard  the  fort ;  and  four  of  the  company's  armed 
vessels   remained   in   the   harbour  for   the   defence   of 
the  place,  which  was  extremely  well  situated  for  com-^ 
merce. 

XLIII.  The  admiral  and  Mr.  Cliye  sailed  back  to 
Madras  in  triumph,  and  there  another  plan  was  formed 
for  restoring  the  company's  affairs  upon  the  Ganges,  re- 
covering Calcutta,  and  taking  vengeance  on  the  cruel 
viceroy  of  Bengal.  In  October  they  set  sail  again  for 
the  bottom  of  the  bay ;  and  about  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember arrived  at  Balasore,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal. 
Having  crossed  the  Braces,  they  proceeded  up  the  river 
Ganges  as  far  as  Falta,  where  they  found  governor 
Drake,  and  the  other  persons  who  had  escaped  on  board 
of  the  ships  when  Calcutta  was  invested.  Colonel  Clive 
was  disembarked  with  his  forces  to  attack  the  fort  of 
Busbudgia  by  land,  while  the  admiral  battered  it  by  sea ; 
but  the  place  being  ill  provided  with  cannon,  did  not  hold 
out  above  an  hour  after  the  firing  began.  This  conquest 
being  achieved  at  a  very  easy  purchase,  two  of  the  great- 
est ships  anchored  between  Tanny  fort  and  a  battery  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  were  abandoned  before 
one  shot  was  discharged  against  either :  thus  the  passage 
was  laid  open  to  Calcutta,  the  reduction  of  which  we 
shall  record  among  the  transactions  of  the  ensuing  year. 

•'They  must  look  upon  him  m  their  father  and  their  friend '"  the  youngeit  boy» 
about  six  years  of  age^seiied  him  by  the  hand,  and  sobbins;  exclaimed,  "Then 
you  shall  be  my  father."  Mr.  Watson  was  so  affected  with  this  pathetic  ad'- 
dress,  that  the  tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks,  while  he  assured  them  they  might 
depend  upon  his  protection  and  friendship. 
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